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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  ASIA. 

It  was  in  Asia*  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,    Boole 
that  arts  and  civilization  had  their  origin  ;  and  it  is  with    xxiy. 
this  division  of  the  globe  that  we  shall  begin  our  series  of' 
descriptions,  which  will  in  some  measure  resemble  a  voyage 
round  the  world. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  ancient  nations  Name  of 
of  Asia  recognised  those  grand  divisions  of  the  globe  to Asia< 
which  we  have  given  the  name  of  quarters,  or  that  they 
distinguished  the  division  in  which  they  lived  by  the  name 
of  Asia.  The  conjecture  of  the  learned  Bochart,  who  de- 
rives this  name  from  a  Hebrew  or  Phenician  word,*  signi- 
fying the  middle,  has  therefore  no  foundation  in  history. 
Equally  little  confidence  is  due  to  the  speculations  of 
some  etymologists,  upon  an  obscure  relation  of  the  name 
Asia  to  the  words  ds,  a  general  term  for  a  divinity  among 

•Bochart,  Phale&  IV.  c.33. 
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only  a  long  channel  confined  by  lands  and  islands :  it  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  bounds  northern  Asia  on  all  sides,  and 
that  this  part  of  the  world  is  also  completely  separated  from 
North  America  by  Behring's  Straits.  Commencing  by 
these  straits,  the  Great  or  the  Pacific  Ocean  forms  the  east- 
ern limit  of  Asia.  The  Aleutian  islands,  and  those  which 
are  in  their  vicinity,  thus  belong  to  America,  being  only  a 
prolongation  of  the  peninsula  of  A  lash ka. 

But  what  frontier  can  be  assigned  to  Asia  towards  the 
south-east  ?  Must  we  say,  that  the  Marian  or  Ladrono 
islands,  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  the  Celebes,  Bor- 
neo, and  Java,  make  part  of  Asia,  whilst  New  Guinea  and 
New  Britain  do  not  belong  to  it?  All  natural  limits  cease 
as  soon  as  we  enter  into  that  immense  archipelago  which 
extends  between  the  great  ocean  and  the  Indian  seas.  Yet 
we  cannot  avoid  considering  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  the 
passage  between  the  Philippine  islands  and  Formosa,  as  the 
most  natural  frontier  of  Asia  on  this  side.  All  the  islands 
to  the  east  of  this  line,  as  far  as  New  Zealand  and  the  So- 
ciety  Islands,  should  evidently  form  a  fifth  division  of  the 
world,  of  which  New  Holland  is  the  continent  or  principal 
land.  A  sight  of  a  modern  chart  of  the  South  Sea  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  every  well  informed  person  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  will  arise  from  the  adoption  of  this  arrange- 
ment in  the  methodical  distribution  of  geographical  descrip- 
tions. 

To  the  south,  the  Indian  sea  separates  Ania  from  Africa; 
so  that  the  Maldivian  islands  belong  to  Asia ;  the  Isle 
of  France,  Bourbop,  and  Mahe  to  Africa,  though,  in  the 
idiom  of  commerce  and  navigation,  these  last  islands  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  East  Indies. 
The  island  of  Socotra,  which  incontestibly  belongs  to  Africa, 
is,  however,  in  a  great  many  works,  described  as  in  Asia.* 

Circumscribed  within  the  boundaries  now  pointed  out, 
Asia  presents  a  surface  that  may  be  estimated  at  154,000,000 

•  Perhaps  it  would  be  still  better  to  restrict  the  names  of  the  great  divisions 
to  continents,  and  to  take  the  islands  in  arbitrary  groupes,  or  speak  of  them  as 
belonging  to  the  respective  divisions  when  they  lie  contiguous,  without  attaching 
any  permanent  importance  to  this  part  of  geographical  nomenclature.— Tr, 
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English  square  miles.     The  greatest  length  of  this  conti-     book 
nent,  taken  obliquely  from  the  isthmus  of  Suez  to  Behring's 
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Straits,  is  about  7370  English  miles;  taken  under  the  30th  ~ ~ " """ 
parallel*  from  Suez  to  Nanking,  its  length  is  less  than 
6000  miles;  under  the  40th  parallel,  from  the  Dardanelles 
to  Cova,  it  is  6000  miles;  and  under  the  polar  circle  35  28 
miles ;  the  breadth  from  the  north  to  the  south,  from  Cape 
Comorin  in  India,  to  Cape  Taiinura  in  Siberia,  about  4230 
miles.  We  find  the  principal  mass  of  the  continent  of  Asia 
situated  in  the  northern  temperate  zone.  That  part  which  be- 
longs to  the  torrid  zone  is  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole. 
Only  one-seventeenth  lies  within  the  polar  circle;  but  other 
physical  circumstances  extend  the  influence  of  the  polar 
cold  over  nearly  one  half  of  this  continent.  In  order  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  great  contrast  of  temperature 
which  prevails  in  Asia,  we  must  first  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  five  great  physical  regions,  or  zones,  into  which 
nature  has  divided  that  part  ot  the  world. 

Our  attention  is  first  called  to  that  immense  plateau,  or 
elevated  plain,  which  rises  between  the  30th  ami  50th  pa- 
rallels,   and  which  extends  from  the   Caspian  Sea  to  the 
jLake  of  Baikal,  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Indus  to  the 
wall  of  China.     It  is  known  by  the  incorrect  name  of  the 
plateau  of  Tartary ;  but  may  be  more  properly  called  Cen- 
tral Asia.     It  is  an  assemblage  of  naked  mountains,  enor- I.  Theceo- 
mous  rocks,  and  very  elevated  plains;  in  these  high  regions  jJj*uPla" 
two  masses  of  mountains  shoot  up,  and  form  the  nucleus  of  Chain  of 
all  the  great  chains  which  traverse  A*ia.    The  one  is  form-  mountalIli• 
ed  by  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  in  whose  \ alleys  eternal 
snows  are  found,   though   within   thirty   degrees    of  theMountaiM 
equator;  they   probably   have  an  elevation  of  more  than of  Thibet 
20,000  feet.     It  is  from  hence  that  the  chains  of  mountains  an 
commence  which,  under  the  names  of  Kenteisse,  Himalaya, 
and  others,  extend  towards  Hindustan,  and  in  that  penin- 
sula join  the  chain  of  mountains  called  Ghauts,  which  tec 
minates  at  Cape  Comorin.      The   Mustag,  which  is  the 
Mount  Imaus  of  the  ancients,  extends  on  one  side  into  Tar- 
tary, and  is  connected  by  the  mountains  of  Persia  with 
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book  Mount  Ararat,  Mount  Taurus,  ami  Caucasus,  the  nucleus 
xxiv.    0f  western  Asia.     On  the  other  side,  numerous  chains  de- 

•— — — —  scend  into  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  which  they  di- 
vide into  long  parallel  \ alleys;  one  of  them  prolongs  itself 
into  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  then  appears  to  pass  in- 
to that  immense  archipelago,  which  we  consider  as  a  fifth 
division  of  the  world.  Mountains  as  high,  but  nearer  to 
each  other,  fill  the  northern  and  western  provinces  of  China, 
and  terminate  in  rapid  declnities.  To  the  north  of  these 
chains  of  mountains,  there  is  an  elevated  plain,  perhaps  the 

Desert  of    highest  region  of  the  globe. — It  is  the  vast  desert  of  Kobi 

sh°amo[  °f  or  s,iamo*  Here  we  fil|d  on,y  sa,t  'akes  a«d  small  rivers, 
which  are  lost  in  a  mass  of  sand  and  gravel ;  some  few 

tracts  of  pasture,  or  stinted  shrubs  are  the  only  sigus  of  ve- 
getation. The  length  of  this  plateau,  from  the  source  of 
the  Indus  and  the  Gauges,  beyond  that  of  the  Arnoor,  or 
Segalien,  comprises  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-four  de- 
grees of  longitude,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  three  to  ten 
Mountains  degrees  of  latitude.  The  plateau  is  terminated  to  the  north 
Tarmry  °'  ^J  another  range  of  mountains,  whose  highest  summit,  ac- 
cording to  Pallas,  is  named  Bogrlo.  From  thence,  as  from 
a  common  centre,  branch  out  two  chains  of  mountains,  one 
considerably  larger  than  the  other.  That  which  goes  to 
the  south,  under  the  name  of  Mossart,  appears  only  a  sort 
of  girdle,  connecting  the  plateau  of  Mongol  Tartary  with 
that  of  Thibet ;  a  similar  secondary  branch,  under  the  name 
of  Alak,  bends  towards  the  west,  traverses  independent 
Tartary,  particularly  Bucharia,  and  approaches  the  Ura- 
lian  Mountains  towards  lake  Aral,  whilst  on  the  other  side 
Beioor       ft  |s  connected  with  the  Beloor  Mountains  which  separate 

mountains.  ■■...■  A   •  *         ^ 

the  two  Buchana*.  and  which  unite  the  mountains  of  east* 
ern  Persia,  and  the  north  of  India.  Thus,  towards  the 
west,  the  two  principal  masses  are  connected  in  every  di- 
rection ;  and  we  may  consider  them  as  two  summits  of  one 
and  the  same  plateau.  But  let  us  return  to  the  great 
branches  of  the  Bogdo,  one  of  which  extends  towards  the 
cast,  under  the  name  of  Zangai,  occupies  Mongol  and 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  terminates  towards  the  seas  of  Corea 
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and  Japan.  It  is  rather  a  long  plateau  than  a  chain  pro-  book 
perly  so  called.  Another  branch,  the  Altai,  is  prolonged  x*iy. 
into  Eastern  Siberia.    This  is  interrupted  by  deep  defiles  . 

through  which  the  rivers  of  Obi  and  Yenisei  descend  to- 0f  Siberia. 
wards  the  plains  of  Siberia.    A  similar  branch  forms,  to 
the  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  the  Mountains  of  Daooria,  or  of 
Nershinsk,  which  extend  towards  Ramstchatka  and  Behr- 
ing's  Straits. 

Such  is  the  great  Asiatic  chain ;  it  is  the  most  extensive 
system  of  mountains  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  on 
the  globe.  Perhaps  the  Cordilleras  alone  rival  it  in  eleva- 
tion ;  while  the  central  mountains  of  Africa  may  equal  it 
in  extent.  The  numerous  and  great  rivers  which  issue  from 
the  central  plateau  of  Asia  on  all  sides,  the  sterility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  intensity  of  the  cold  which  exists  there  in  all 
seasons,  even  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  are  better  evidences 
of  its  immense  height  than  the  vague  mensuration  of  Mr. 
Crawford. 

Two  great  regions  of  Asia  are  attached  to  the  central  u.  South- 
plateau  on  the  northern  and  southern  side.     Southern  Asia, tru  re6lon" 
or  India,  is  protected  from  the  cold  blasts  of  the  north  by 
the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  declines  greatly  towards  the 
equator.    Watered  by  numerous  and  large  rivers,  its  rich 
soil  always  receives  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  impregnated 
with  the  exhalations  of  a  sea  which  the  winter  never  influ- 
ences.   What  a  contrast  between  those  fertile  countries  and 
the  gloomy  solitudes  of  Northern  Asia,  that  vast  Siberia,  in.  North- 
which  extends  towards  the  pole  and  the  frozen  sea,  and crn  "S^"' 
never  feels  the  soft  breezes  cf  the  tropic,  nor  the  modifying 
gales  which  come  from  a  fluid  ocean. 

Nature  has  bestowed  on  each  of  these  regions,  a  physi- 
cal character  which  human  industry  can  never  change,  or 
even  modify  in  any  sensible  degree.  As  long  as  the  present 
equilibrium  of  the  globe  lasts,  the  ire  will  always  be  collected 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Obi  and  the  Lena ;  the  winds  will  always 
blow  in  the  deserts  of  Shamo ;  and  Thibet  will  never  see  the 
Snows  of  its  Alps  disappear  before  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
at  no  great  distance,  scorch  the  tropical  regions.    On  thi» 
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book  account,  the  Tartar  as  naturally  pursues  an  agricultural 
XXIY<  and  pastoral  life  as  the  Siberian  that  of  a  hunter.  The  In- 
~ """ ""  dian,  in  appearance,  and  perhaps  in  appearance  only,  more 
happy,  o*es  in  a  great  measure  to  his  climate  that  effemi- 
nacy and  indolence  which  brings  upon  him  the  scourge  of 
domestic  tyranny  and  the  ravages  of  foreign  adventurers. 
•Eastern  Two  great  regions  now  remain  to  be  considered,  those 
*lon*  of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia.  The  first,  which  is  insen- 
sibly confounded  with  the  central  plateau,  presents  three 
distinct  divisions.  A  large  chain  of  mountains  covered  in 
part  with  eternal  snow,  extends  from  the  plateau  of  Mon- 
gol Tartary  to  Corea ;  to  the  north  of  these  mountains,  the 
Amoor  flows  at  first  towards  the  south-east,  but  very  soon 
towards  the  north-east,  where  the  land  is  very  elevated, 
and  the  climate  the  coldest  in  the  northern  temperate  zone. 
Those  countries  generally  known  tinder  the  name  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  resemble  Northern  Asia,  although  they  are  situ- 
ated under  the  latitudes  of  France.  The  mass  of  cold 
which,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  overhangs  Tartary,  and  on 
the  other  side,  the  uniform  temj>eratiire  of  the  Great  Ocean, 
joined  to  an  aspect  directly  east,  give  to  China  Proper  a 
colder  climate  than  that  of  southern  Asia.  This  vast  coun- 
try, although  it  passes  the  tropic,  and  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  40th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  comprehends 
every  European  climate. 

The  third  part  of  the  eastern  region  of  Asia,  is  formed 
by  that  prodigious  chain  of  islands,  and  volcanic  peninsulas, 
which  rises  at  a  little  distance  from  the  continent,  and  pre- 
sents as  it  uerc,  an  immense  barrier,  to  the  fury  of  the 
ocean.  This  maritime  region,  though  almost  surrounded 
by  the  ocean,  cannot  be  considered  separate  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia.  It  possesses  all  the  \ariety  of  temperature  to 
which  its  peculiar  situation  exposes  it. 
.Western  The  fifth  grand  region  of  Asia  is  more  detached  from 
6l0n'  the  mass  of  the  continent  than  any  of  the  others.  The  Cas- 
pian sea,  the  Black  sea,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Per- 
sian and  Arabian  gulphs,  give  to  Western  Asia  some  re- 
aemblauce  to  a  great  peninsula.    We  may  with  some  degree 
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of  truth  assert  that  this  region  is  as  much  opposed  to  the 
eastern  region,  as  that  of  the  south  is  to  the  north.  East- 
ern Asia  is  in  general  damp,  Western  Asia  is  a  dry,  and  in 
some  places  quite  an  arid  region ;  the  one  has  a  stormy,  and 
very  often  a  cloudy  sky,  the  other  enjoys  constant  breezes, 
and  a  great  serenity  of  atmosphere  ;  the  one  has  chains  of 
steep  mountains  separated  by  marshy  plains,  the  other  is 
composed  of  plateaus,  in  a  great  measure  sandy,  and  very 
little  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  mountains  which  rise  out 
of  them.  In  eastern  Asia,  we  see  very  long  rivers  running 
near  each  other,  whilst,  in  western  Asia,  there  are  only  two 
or  three  of  any  considerable  size ;  but,  as  a  sort  of  compen- 
sation, there  are  numerous  lakes  without  any  outlet  Lastly, 
the  proximity  of  the  immense  burning  sands  of  Africa  com- 
municates to  a  great  part  of  western  Asia  a  temperature 
much  warmer  than  that  which  even  southern  Asia  enjoys. 

In  order  to  give  greater  precision  to  these  general  sketches 
of  the  physical  regions  of  Asia,  it  will  be  proper  to  class  the 
rivers  of  this  continent  according  to  the  basins  or  seas  into 
which  they  resjrectively  flow,  which  we  have  done  in  the 
following  table,  in  which  the  length  of  the  course  of  each 
river  is  also  pointed  out.  Those  rivers  which  are  printed 
in  an  inner  line  are  such  as  flow  into  that  which  precedes. 
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Barin  of  the  Frozen  Sea ;  Northern  Declivity  of 
the  Plateau  of  Mongol  Tartary. 


Obi 

Irtyah 

Tobol 
Yenissei 

Tunguska  upper 

Tunguska  lower 
Piasiga 
Khatoaga 
Olenek 
Leva 

Vilai 
TOL.  ii. 


Synoptic 
-  Length  of  their  Courses.     Tablo  of 

Myriametres.     English  Miles.  Rirer*. 


347 

2151 

210 

1302 

80 

496 

340 

2108 

132 

818 

137 

849 

41 

254 

48 

297 

75 

465 

334 

2071 

100 

620 

10 
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Aldan 
Jana 

Indighirka 
Kovyma 


Length  of  their  Courses. 

Myriametres.     English  Miles. 

125  775 

49  304 

108  669 

1 20  744 


Northern  Basin  of  the  Great  Ocean;  Eastern  Declivi- 
ty of  Siberia,  and  of  the  Plateau  of  Mongol  Tartary. 

Length  of  their  Courses. 
Myriametres.    English  Miles. 

Anadyr 70  434 

Kamtschatka 40  248 

Amoor  or  Segalien /(including  the  Szilka)  294  1823 

Songari-Ula          ....         100  620 

Basin  of  the  Sea  of  China,  making  a  part  of  the  Basin 
of  the  Great  Ocean  ;  Eastern  Declivity  of  the  Plateau 
of  Thibet. 

Length  of  their  Courses. 
Myriametres.    English  Miles. 

Hoano-Ho  (the  Yellow  River)  320  1984 

Yahg-Tse-Kiang  (the  Blue  River)  368  2281 

Hon-Kian  .....         120  744 

Southern  Declivity  of  the  Plateau  of  Thibet. 

(a)  Basin  of  the  Sea  of  China,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Siatn. 

Length  of  their  Courses. 
Myriametres.     English  Miles. 

300?  1860 

250?  1550 


Me-Kong,  or  Cambodja 
Me- Nan 


(b)  Basin  of  the  India  Sea 


Irabaddy  or  River  of  Pegu 

Ken-Duen 
tsampo  or  booramputer 
Ganges 
Godaveri 

Kistna       .         .         .         . 
Nerbudda 
Indus  or  Sinda 


Myriametres.    English  Miles. 


290 

1798 

150 

930 

200 

1240 

250 

1550 

90 

558 

86 

533 

81 

502 

195? 

1209 
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Bcclivitics  and  Basins  of  (he  Interior  of  Asia.  B00K 

(a)  Basin  of  Lake  Aral :   Western   declivity  of  the  great  cen-  ^b^_^- 

tral  plateau. 

Length  of  Course. 
Myriametres.        English  Miles. 

SyrDaria  .  110  1682 

Amu  Daria  or  Gihon  145  899 

(b)  In  the  Little  Bucharia,  towards  the  Kobi  desert 

Len;th  of  Course. 
Myriametres.        English  Miles. 

Yerkend  or  Mehescha  100  620 

(c)  Basin  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal 

Myriametres.  English  Miles. 
Selinga        .....            76  471 

Declivities  of  Western  Asia,  or  of  Caucasus— of 
Ararat— and  of  Taurus. 

(a)  Towards  the  Caspian  Sea. 

^ength  of  their  Courses. 
Myriametres.        English  Miles. 

Kur  or  Cyrus         ....  46  285 

Araxes  ....  42  260 

(b)  Towards  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Myriametres.  English  Miles. 
Euphrates  (up  to  the  gulf)              .          185  1147 

.    Tigris 100  620 

(c)  Towards  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea. 
No  river,  and  few  rivulets. 

(d)  Towards  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago. 

Myriametres.  English  Miles. 

Orontes 28  173 

Meander 40  248 

(e)  Towards  the  Black  Sea. 

Myriametres.        English  Miles. 
Sangarius  (Samaria)       ...  40  248 

Halys  (Kisil-Irroak)      ...  54  335 

Phasis  or  Rione  ...  21  130       Proportion 

In  giving  an  account  of  all  the  rivers  laid  down  in  the  vers*86  f " 
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b«*k    maps  of  Asia,  we  have  formed  the  following  estimate  of 
"IV*   the  proportional  volumes,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  running  waters  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  total  taken  as  unity  .  .  .1.00 

m.  fD.L    .    J  flowing  to  the  north,  are  as    0.31 

The  mere  of  Siberia  {  °  .    _.  '  n  no 

(  to  the  east  .         0.02 

of  China  and  Chinese  Tartary  .        .  0.15 

of  all  India 0.27 

of  the  centre  of  Asia  .         .  0.08 

of  the  Turkey  in  Asia        .  .  0.10 

of  Persia  (with  Armenia)  .        .         .  0.06 

of  Arabia 0.03 

In  order  to  form  a  conclusion  from  these  data,  in  regard 
to  the  dryness  of  one  country  compared  to  another,  we  must 
consider  their  respective  surfaces.  Arabia,  for  example,  is 
certainly  much  drier  than  Persia  or  Turkey,  but  India  and 
China  are  not  less  copiously  watered  than  Siberia.  It  is 
the  smaller  extent  of  surface  of  land  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  streams,  in  any  natural  division,  that  indicates  their 
comparative  dryness. 
Salt  lakes  The  continent  of  Asia,  forming  a  considerable  body  of 
Usue?Ut  laD(l»  and  but  little  intersected  by  seas,  ought  naturally  to 
contain  in  its  interior  great  accumulations  of  water.  It  con- 
tains, in  fact,  the  largest  lake  known,  viz.  the  Caspian  Sea. 
In  general,  the  lakes  of  Asia  are  distinguished  by  the  saline, 
brackish,  or  sulphureous  nature  of  their  water :  many  of 
them  have  no  outlet.  Asia  Minor  affords  us  in  this  respect 
a  sample  of  the  great  continent,  of  which  it  makes  a  part 
The  interior  of  Anatolia  and  Caramania  contains  a  series  of 
salt  lakes  without  any  outlet ;  that  of  Tazla  is  very  consid- 
erable, 
inthewes-  Following  the  most  elevated  parts  of  Western  Asia,  we 
tern  region  gee  y|e  j^eg  0f  Van  and  Urmia,  whose  brackish  wa- 
ters extend  over  an  immense  space.  In  Syria,  several 
lakes  of  this  nature  succeed  each  other  along  the  chain 
of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  The  most  celebrated  is 
the  lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Palestine,  the 
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waters  of  which  are  bituminous,  and  cover  from  450  to  500    book 
square  miles. 

All  the  lakes  of  Arabia  are  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
rain  waters  and  springs,  which  are  either  lost  or  absorbed 
in  the  sand.  But  these  waters  are  of  very  limited  extent 
The  deserts  of  Persia,  similar  in  other  res|iects  to  those  of 
Arabia,  present  the  same  description  of  lakes,  but  larger.  Arabia  and 
That  of  Zere  covers  an  extent  of  1074  square  miles,  andFer8l,# 
receives  a  river  whose  course  is  400  miles  long,  besides  se- 
veral small  ones. 

The  western  aide  of  the  plateau  of  Tartary  is  covered  in  the 
with  salt  lakes,  without  any  outlet.  The  Caspian  Sea  co-  £■*£ 
vers  an  extent  of  120,000  square  miles.  It  is  the  largest 
salt  lake  known.  The  lake,  or  Sea  of  Aral,  contains  9600 
square  miles.  The  Salt  Lake,  between  the  Aral  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  those  of  Aksakol  and  Telegul,  that  of  Bal- 
kashi,  or  Palcati,  and  a  number  of  smaller  lakes,  either  salt 
or  brackish,  distinguish  this  region,  which  declines  by  suc- 
cessive terraces  from  the  centre  of  Asia  towards  the  Caspi-  4 
an  Sea,  and  which  is  opposite  to  another  region  entirely 
covered  with  plains,  inclining  from  the  centre  of  European 
Russia  towards  the  same  sea.  These  two  basins  appear  to 
be  both  impregnated  with  salt.  It  has  been  concluded  from 
thence,  that  the  Caspian  Sea  formerly  covered  all  these 
countries.  This  is  possible  with  respect  to  the  plains  of 
Astracan,  which  are  not  much  elevated  above  it  But  it  is 
not  probable  with  respect  to  the  countries  situated  to  the 
east  and  north-east  of  that  sea ;  for  the  land  rises  considera- 
bly even  between  lake  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  and  still  more 
between  the  former  and  the  other  salt  lakes.  Besides,  there 
are  some  of  these  salt  lakes  far  beyond  the  limits  which  the 
Caspian  Sea  in  its  greatest  extent  could  have  reached.  The 
northern  declivity  of  the  plateau  of  Tartary  contains  nume- 
rous lakes,  such  as  the  fibelain,  the  Janysh,  the  Karazuz- 
kie,  and  others.  The  lake  C%any,  which  has  no  outlet,  is 
also  brackish,  which  is  indeed  the  case  with  all  stagnant 
waters  on  a  soil  impregnated  with  saline  substances.  These 
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masses  of  stagnant  water  are  again  found  at  a  much  more 
elevated  le\el  upon  the  vast  plateaus  of  Mongol  Tartary 
and  Thibet.  The  high  plains,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
which  form  the  country  of  the  Calmucks,  inclose  a  great 
many  lakes  without  any  outlet,  which  are  fed  by  small 
streams  or  rivers.  Tin*  Kirkir-nor,  a  lake  which  is  found 
upon  the  mountains,  from  whence  the  Irtysh  and  the  Obi 
rise,  receives  a  river  whose  course  is  from  70  to  80  leagues. 
The  elevated  plain  between  the  mountains  of  Mongolia  and 
those  of  Thibet,  the  two  summits  of  Asia,  is  filled  with  very 
considerable  rivers,  which  disappear  in  the  sand,  or  feed 
lakes  which  have  no  outlet.  Such  is  the  Yerkend,  which 
runs  into  the  lake  of  Lop. 

Thibet,  or  the  southern  and  most  elevated  plateau  of  Asia, 
is  singularly  rich  in  lakes,  a  great  number  of  which  have 
no  outlet.  The  Terkiri  contains  2300  square  miles.  If  we 
draw  lines  from  Terkiri,  one  to  the  north  of  220  miles,  the 
other  to  the  west  of  470  miles,  we  shall  find  23  other  lakes, 
which  have  no  outlet,  or  which  flow  one  into  the  other.  We 
remark,  amongst  others,  to  the  north-east  of  Thibet,  the 
Hoho-nor,  or  Koko-nor,  of  1840  square  miles,  in  a  very  ele- 
vated situation,  w  hich  has  no  outlet. 

Lakes  without  outlets  are  therefore  common  to  all  the 
western  and  central  parts  of  Asia,  but  not  to  the  north 
of  Siberia,  nor  to  China  or  India.  The  low  parts  of 
Siberia  are  covered  with  immense  marshes,  almost  con- 
tiguous to  each  other.  The  large  lakes  of  China  are  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  low  and  marshy  countries,  and,  in 
a  geographical  point  of  \iew,  are  only  remarkable  from 
their  contiguity.  They  seem  to  confirm  the  tradition  of 
the  Chinese,  that  a  part  of  this  country  has  been  recently 
left  by  the  sea,  or  rather  by  two  long  gulfs  formed  by  the 
rivers  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang.  The  two  peninsulas 
of  India  have  no  remarkable  lakes,  nor  any  without  outlets. 
This  is  a  proof  that  the  land  throughout  has  a  continued 
declivity. 

From  this  view  of  the  hydrography  of  Asia  it  appears  that 
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this  continent  is  entirely  different  from  America,  and  con-  book 
tains  but  very  few  of  those  low  plains  which  the  ocean  for-  xxiv. 
merly  covered.  Asia  presents,  without  doubt,  some  plains  ~ " ~ "" " 
of  this  kind,  particularly  an  immense  one  along  the  frozen 
sea,  a  much  smaller  one  in  China,  one  at  the  opening  of  the 
Ganges,  Tehama  in  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  the  plain  of  the 
Meander,  and  some  others;  but  the  immense  majority  of  the 
plains  of  Asia  are  more  like  vast  platforms  on  the  tops  of 
mountains.  Sometimes  they  are  raised  at  certain  distances, 
like  terraces,  beyond  which  are  other  mountains  with  their 
valleys;  sometimes  they  are  of  considerable  extent,  pre- 
serving the  same  level,  though  slightly  interrupted  by  local 
declivities.  Hence  the  lakes  without  an  outlet,  and  rivers 
which  rise  and  disappear  in  the  same  desert ;  hence  al- 
so those  sudden  changes  from  intense  cold  to  insup- 
portable heat,  which  we  find  on  descending  from  Thi- 
bet into  India,  or  from  the  interior  of  Persia  towards 
the  coasts.  The  sudden  change  of  the  level  produces 
this  effect,  although  the  latitude  may  not  have  sensi-  conoec- 
bly  varied.  The  change  of  temperature  which  we  feel  ^'"Jj*^ 
in  going  from  Switzerland  into  Loin bardy  gives  us  a  faint  country 
idea  of  it.  It  is  to  the  same  conformation  of  the  country  *j"mat£ 
that  ne  must  attribute  those  periodical  and  constant  winds 
which  blow  even  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  1  do  not  allude  to 
the  monsoons  of  India,  which  depend  on  the  annual  mo- 
tion of  the  sun,  but  to  that  long  duration  of  the  same  wind 
which  we  observe  in  countries  at  a  distance  from  the  tropics. 
This  effect  is  probably  owing  to  the  absence  of  gulphs  and 
seas,  whose  exhalations  and  currents  might  alter  the  na- 
ture of  the  wind,  or  change  its  direction.  The  chilling  winds 
of  Siberia  ascend  even  to  the  summits  of  the  centre ;  and 
if  sufficiently  elevated  to  pass  the  first  chains,  they  may  ex- 
tend to  the  heights  of  Thibet.  The  wind  from  the  east, 
charged  with  fogs,  covers  at  once  all  the  louer  parts  of 
China;  but  as  we  get  farther  into  the  temperate  zone,  all 
regularity  in  the  united  action  of  the  sea  and  the  at- 
mosphere gradually  cease.  Thus,  at  Japan,  cold  and 
heat,  storms  and  calms,  succeed  each  other  almost  as  rapid- 
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book    ]j  as  in  Great  Britain.     China  is  liable  to  these  variations 
xxiv.    jn  a  |e8fl  gPnsjb|e  manner  than  Holland,  either  on  account 
—  of  the  greater  humidity  of  the  sea  breezes,  or  the  dryness 
of  those  which  have  passed  over  the  land.     In  short,  if  we 
penetrate  the  temperate  oriental  countries,  the  seasons  al- 
ways become  more  constant,  hut  colder  in  proportion  as  wc 
approach  the  centre.    Nearly  the  same  changes  are  percep- 
tible in  going  from  the  west  to  the  east  of  Europe, 
inmate  of     In  northern  Asia,  there  is  another  feature  which  strikes 

As1a°to. ln  us  as  very  remarkable,  in  comparing  that  region  with 
wards  the  the  parts  of  Europe  situated  under  the  same  latitudes. 
The  cold  of  northern  Asia  always  increases  as  we  proceed 
towards  the  east.  This  augmentation  is  so  great,  that, 
upon  the  coast  of  Tartary,  situated  under  the  same  la- 
titudes as  France,  the  winter  commences  in  the  month 
of  September.  Several  causes  combine,  without  doubt, 
to  produce  this  phenomenon.  In  the  first  place,  there 
rise  between  Corea  and  the  countries  upon  the  river 
Amoor,  vast  mountains  covered  with  glaciers ;  a  second,  and 
still  greater  mass  of  mountains  separates  the  Amoor  from  the 
Lena :  all  the  coasts  of  the  north-east  are  also  extremely 
steep  ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  the  seas  which  surround  these 
frozen  countries  are  almost  always  covered  with  thick 
and  cold  fogs,  vhich  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun.  A 
third  cause  may  be  found  in  the  absolute  want  of  inha- 
bitants, and  consequently  of  cultivation.  In  eastern  Siberia, 
according  to  the  official  reports,  there  is  scarcely  one  indivi- 
dual to  seven  square  miles.  Nevertheless,  these  causes  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient,  if  we  could  apply  a  gen  r  I  rule 
which  we  have  pointed  out  in  treating  of  the  theory  of 
climates.*  Wc  must  consider  the  mass  of  air  superin- 
cumbent on  a  continent  as  a  whole,  the  general  modifica- 
tion of  which  depends  on  all  the  partial  modifications.  If  a 
continent  extend  far  into  the  torrid  zone,  the  mass  of  warm 
air  re-acts  upon  the  temperate  mass,  and  communicates  to 
it  a  part  of  its  caloric,  and,  by  dilating,  forces  it  towards 
the  north,  and  thus  confines  the  limits  of  the  cold.    So  that 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  406,  407. 
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the  countries  toward  the  poles  do  not  simply  become  cold,  book 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  latitudes.  This  increase  of  cold  *XIT* 
also  observes  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  extent  of  heated  land  ~ 
contiguous  to  them  on  the  south.  Such  is  the  reason  why 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  immense  mass  of  heated  surface 
in  Africa  renders  the  temperature  of  Arabia,  of  Syria,  and 
of  Mesopotamia,  hotter  than  it  should  otherwise  be.  In 
the  winter  season,  the  cold  of  North  America  is  very  pierc- 
ing in  the  environs  of  the  tropic.  That  part  of  this  conti- 
nent which  extends  to  the  south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is 
nothing  in  comparison  witli  the  remainder.  Hence,  there 
is  no  mass  of  warm  air  to  rc-act  on  the  temperate  and 
cold,  so  that  the  action  of  the  cold  mass  receives  no  counter- 
balance. If  we  examine  the  map  of  Asia,  we  shall  see 
the  form  of  that  continent  contracting  in  breadth  from 
China  to  Behring's  Straits,  at  which  part  the  climate  is  no 
longer  warm.  The  air  in  these  countries,  naturally  cold, 
is  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  influence  of  the  frozen  sea: 
the  great  Pacific  Ocean  is  not  adequate  to  counterbalance 
its  effects,  being  itself  cooled  by  a  great  number  of  ice- 
bergs which  enter  it  through  Behring's  Strait.  These  ice- 
bergs are  often  stopped  between  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
Andrinow,  and  occasion  the  cold  fogs  with  which  this  part 
of  the  sea  is  covered.  They  are  afterwards  carried  by. 
the  general  current  of  the  ocean  from  cast  to  west,  that 
is,  from  America  to  Asia,  where  they  accumulate  in  the 
gulfs. 

This  unrhangeableness  of  physical  circumstances — these  influence 
climates  which  no  industry  can  sensibly  ameliorate — these  mateVpok 
regular  returns  of  tho  seasons — that  certain  repetition  oftoecharac- 
the  same  mt>de  of  cultivation,  and   consequently   of  the  people. 
same  mode  of  living,  must  have  an  influence  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  Asiatics,  as  well  in  uniformly  modifying 
their  nervous  and  muscular  system,  as  in  exciting  their 
imagination  by  the  return  of  the  same  sensations.    It  con- 
tributes to  render  the  wandering  Tartar  as  invariable  in  his 
inclination  for  pastoral  life  as  the  Indian  is  in  his  servile 

▼OL.  II.  3 
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BOOK    indolence,  and  the  Chinese  in  his  indefatigable  industry. 
xxiv.    Still  we  must  not  attribute  to  that  cause  alone  the  imtnuta- 
"  bility  of  character  which  we  observe  amongst  the  Asiatic  na- 

tions. Hippocrates,  who  had  but  a  partial  view  of  the  phy- 
sical facts,  is  cautious  of  attributing  to  them  an  exclusive 
influence. 
Opinion  of  « If  the  people  of  Asia,"*  says  he,  "  are  without  courage, 
craftwupon  without  energy,  of  a  milder  and  less  warlike  character  than 
the  Asiat-  {|,e  Europeans,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  equa- 
lity of  the  climate.  The  difference  of  heat  and  cold  is  not 
known  there,  the  two  temperatures  unite  one  with  another. 
Tin  mind  does  not  feel  those  sudden  shocks,  nor  the  body 
those  quick  changes,  which  give  vigour,  and  even  impetu- 
osity to  the  character.  But,"  adds  he,  •*  another  reason 
of  the  inactivity  of  the  Asiatics  is  the  nature  of  their  poli- 
tical laws;  they  are  for  the  most  part  governed  by  absolute 
monarchs,  and  whenever  a  man  is  not  master  of  his  own 
person,  and  does  not  participate  in  the  legislative  power, 
but  is  subjected  to  the  sway  of  despots,  he  does  not  wish  to 
pass  for  a  brave  man,  because  he  knows  that  it  would  ex- 
pose him  to  the  greatest  dangers.  The  subjects  are  obliged 
to  go  to  war,  to  support  all  the  inconveniences  of  it,  and  to 
shed  their  blood  even  far  from  their  children,  wives,  and 
friends.  All  their  exploits  only  tend  to  augment  the  power 
of  their  despots;  dangers  and  death  are  the  only  rewards 
they  obtain  for  their  bravery.  Besides  which,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  see  their  property  converted  into  deserts,  either  by 
the  devastation  of  war,  or  the  want  of  cultivation,  so  that,  if 
there  are  found  among  them  some  courageous  minds,  they  are 
prevented  from  the  use  of  their  energies  by  the  nature  of 
their  political  institutions.  A  proof  of  what  I  advance  is, 
that  those  amongst  the  Asiatics  who  enjoy  some  political  li- 
berty, and  who  consequently  labour  for  themselves,  are  com- 
paratively warlike." 
Error?  of  If  Hippocrates  thought  himself  obliged  to  make  some  ex- 
tkc  r;    .    ception  in  regard  to  the  few  Asiatic  countries  and  nations  that 

of  Hippo- 
crates. »  Hippoc.  de  Aerib.  aquis,  et  locis,  *  85—88,  edition  of  M.  Corny. 
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were  known  in  his  time,  and  amongst  whom,  the  Sarma-    book 
tes,  in  the  plains  to  the  north  of  Caucasus,  were  the  roost    XXIV» 
northerly  as  the  Indians  of  the  I'cnjab  were  the  most  east- 
erly,  what  would  lie  do  now,  when  our  geographical  know- 
ledge is  so  much  more  extensive?     It    would  require  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  physician  or  of  a  Hellenist,  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  physical  geography,  to  believe  that  Hippo- 
crates has  foretold  the  moral  influence  of  the  climate  of  Si- 
beria, of  Thibet,  or  China,  of  the  very  existence  of  which 
he  was  totally  ignorant.    How  could  Hippocrates  have  as- 
serted, that  the  innumerable  tribes  of  Tartars  and  Mongols, 
were  less  warlike  than  the  Europeans  ?     In  fact,  the  coun-  True 
tries  which  this  great  writer  includes  under  the  name  ofln^^"*,0 
Asia  differ  almost  entirely  from  those  which  now  form  thatEuroPe*lld 
part  of  the  world ;  he  comprises  in  Europe  the  Sarma1c$,  al-  mppocra- 
though  they  dwell  beyond  the  Tanais  j*  be  expressly  places1*8' 
the  Egyptians  and    Lybians  in  Asia.|    It  is  then  evident, 
that  he  understands  by  Jisia,  the  southern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  world  then  known,  and  applies  the  name  of  Europe 
to  the  other  half,  t.  e.  the  western  and  northern.     Hippo- 
crates, like  Homer  and  many  other  ancients,  distinguishes 
only  two  parts  of  the  world ;  and  he  opposes  the  one  as  con- 
stantly to  the  other,  as  heat  to  cold,  or  dryness  to  moisture. 
Considering  the  matter  in  this  point  of  view,  we  understand 
Hippocrates  without  difficulty,  and  we  see  the  meaning  of 
his  assertion,  that  Asia  in  general  enjoys  a  milder  climate 
than  Europe,  and  that  all  its  productions  are  finer  and  lar- 
ger.}:    We  at  once  also  perceive  how  vague  and  arbitrary 
the  applications  must  have  been  which  physiologists  have  » 

made  of  a  work  of  which  they  misconceived  the  most  essen- 
tial terms  subservient  to  medical  topography.  We  must  not,  Courage  of 
therefore,  assert  that  the  Asiatics,  without  discrimination,  [jj£e  Asia" 
are  an  effeminate  and  voluptuous  people;  but  that  such 
is  the  character  of  some  nations  of  southern  Asia ;  and 
from  that  number  we  must  exclude  the  wandering  Arab, 
the  frugal  Drusian,  the  energetic  Berman,  the  ferocious 
Malay,  and  the  unsubdued  tribes  of  Mahrattas. 

*  T>e  Act.  aquis.  ctlocis.  *  SO.  +  Ibid.  *  7C.  t  lbW,  *  72,  ?:*. 
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Book        We  shall  allow,  however,  that  the  people  of  Asia  owe  to 
***▼•    geographical  circumstances  some  political  and  moral  fea- 
tures  very  different  from  those  which  exist  in  Europe.     A 
eoce  of      wandering  and  patriarchal  life  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  na- 
gewgraphy  *ure  *°  mill,y  Asiatic  nations.    The  unlimited  power  of  the 
father  of  a  family  becomes  necessarily  a  pattern*  for  monar- 
chical authority.    The  want  of  great  towns  peopled  by  an 
industrious  class  of  citizens   prevents   these  nations  from 
possessing  any  idea  of  a  social  compact  or  political  liberty ; 
in  some  other  parts  of  Asia,  the  uniform  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  constant  mildness  of  the  climate,  in  recompens- 
ing too  rapidly  the  most  trifling  labour,  have  stifled  almost 
in  its  birth  the  energy  of  the  human  mind,  which  requires 
to  be  stimulated  by  want  and  obstacles.     Both  these  modes 
of  living  are  productive  of  a  mental  and  bodily  inactivity, 
which  becomes  hereditary,  and  appears  to  stamp  the  Asiatic 
race  with  a  general  inferiority  in  energy  and  courage.   This 
mental  torpor  subsisting  in  combination  with  some  virtuous, 
mild,  and  hospitable  feelings,  keeps  alive  also  the  empire  of 
Beiigion.    religious  superstition,  under  the  yoke  of  which  we  find  all 
the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  Asia  languishing;  whilst 
the  Christianity  of  the  Greek  church  slowly  penetrates  by 
the  north,  and  Mahometanism  still  flourishes  in  the  western 
regions.     Polygamy,  supported  by  the  same  spirit  of  routine 
throughout  Asia,  with  the  single  exception  of  Japan,  de- 
bases family  connections,  and  deprives  life  of  its  endear- 
ments, by  taking  from  the  female  all  consideration  and  in- 
fluence; at  the  same  time,  being  adverse  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture,* it  diminishes  population,  and  deteriorates  the  human 
race. 

This  immobility  of  character  is  not  a  phenomenon  pecu- 
liar to  Asia.  Whenever  nature  is  more  powerful  than  in- 
dustry, whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  man  receives  from  the 
climate  an  invariable  and  irresistible  impulse.  Have  the 
shepherd  of  the  Alps,  the  fisherman  of  the  Archipelago,  the 
wandering  Laplander,  and  the  cultivator  of  Sicily,  changed 
their  character  ?    The  only  difference  is  that  in  Asia,  where 

9  Compare  Vol.  I.  p.  557.  and  56$. 
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the  nations  are  exhibited  on  a  larger  scale,  the  phenomena    book 
of  civilization  and  barbarism  strike  us  with  greater  force.       x*1** 
The  very  same  circumstance  assists  in  explaining  why  * 

J  '  °  J  (heat  em- 

great  and  extensive  empires  are  more  common  in  Asia  than  pire*  why 

in  Europe.     It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  great  plains  ^^^al* 
with  which  Asia  abounds*  give  the  conquerors  an  easier  ac- 
cess.   This  only  holds  good  in  the  central  parts ;   but  how 
many  inaccessible  mountains,  how  many  large  rivers,  and 
immense  deserts  form  the  natural  bulwarks,   and  eternal 
barriers  of  other  Asiatic  nations !    When  once  an  Asiatic 
nation  profits  by  its  local  circumstances,  it  is  as  difficult  to 
be  conquered  as  any  European  people.    The  Druses,  the 
Kurdes,  and  the  Mahrattas,  are  not  the  only  examples ;  we 
can  quote  one  still  more  illustrious. .  The  chain  of  moun- 
tains of  Assyria  to  the  north-east  of  Babylon,  which  Alex- 
ander had  no  difficulty  in  passing,  became  a  bulwark  for  the 
empirtfof  the  Parthians,  before  which  the  legions  of  Trajan 
himself  were  muted.     The  great  conquests  in  Asia  have 
arisen  from  another  cause,  and  that  is,  the  great  extension 
of  the  same  nations.    The  capitals  of  Hindustan,  of  China, 
or  of  Persia  being  given  up  to  one  conqueror,  the  immense 
multitude  of  tribes,  connected  by  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, mechanically  submit  to  the  same  yoke.    These  great 
empires  once  established,  the  succession  of  one  to  another 
becomes  almost  perpetual,  from  reasons  purely  moral  and  Political 
political.    The  nations  of  Asia,  too  numerous  and  too  dis-^stch"ption 
8cminated,  do  not  feel  the  ardour  and  energy  of  true  patriot- p>^s  of 
ism;  they  furnish  their  chiefs  with  troops,  but  without  zeal 
or  energy,  and  they  change  their  masters  without  regret,  or 
much  struggle.   The  Asiatic  sovereigns,  shut  up  in  their  se- 
raglios, oppose  only  a  vain  show  of  resistance  to  the  audaci- 
ty of  the  conquerors,  while  the  latter  are  scarcely  seated  on 
the  throne  before  they  give  way  to  the  same  effeminacy  which 
procured  the  downfall  of  their  predecessors.   The  organiza- 
tion of  the  armies,  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  cavalry, 
and  the  want  of  strong  places,  open  the  road  to  sudden  and 
rapid  invasions.  Every  thing  combines  to  facilitate  the  total 
and  frequent  subjugation  of  those  vast  empires  of  the  east. 
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book        But  this  sfoite  of  things  is  so  little  founded  upon  the  pby- 
xxiv.    sjca|  geography  0f  Asia,  that  we  now  see  India  divided  into 


This  t       mo,'c  than  100  sovereignties  ;   Persia  in  part  dismembered, 
is  not        and  Turkey  in  Asia  ready  to  fall  in  pieces.     Ancient  histo- 

eeo«aphi"  *T  ',^0,,|ns  us  *l|at  ftN  the  regions  of  Asia  were  originally 
cai  causes,  divided  into  numerous  small  kingdoms,  in  which  the  will  of 
the  monarch  found  limits  in  the  rights  of  the  nation.  Asia 
has  seen  several  republics.  The  resistance  which  Tyre 
and  Jerusalem  opposed  to  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  was 
not  owing,  as  Montesquieu*  says,  "  to  the  heroism  of  servi- 
tude." The  Persians  of  Cyrus  were  not  slaves.  The  Scy- 
thians spoke  the  language  of  independent  men  to  the  con* 
queror  of  Darius. 
Contrast  of  The  astonishing  rapidity  of  political  revolutions  in  Asia 
A5ia°.nSln  ar'80S»  however,  out  of  one  fact  which  is  really  dependent 
on  its  physical  geography.  "  In  that  part  of  the  world," 
says  Montesquieu,!  "weak  nations  arc  opposed  to^trong; 
people  warlike,  brave,  and  active,  border  upon  those  who  arc 
effeminate,  idle,  and  timid  ;  the  one  must  necessarily  be  con- 
querors, and  the  others  conquered.  Here  we  have  the  prin- 
cipal reason  of  the  liberty  of  Euroj>cf  and  the  slavery  of 
Asia."  It  is  necessary  to  combine  this  just  remark  with 
another  truth  proved  by  physical  geography,  namely,  that 
Asia  has  no  temperate  zone,  no  intermediate  region  be- 
tween very  cold  and  very  hot  climates.  The  slaves  inhabit 
the  hot,  and  the  conquerors  the  elevated  and  cold  regions. 
The  latter  are  the  Tartars,  the  Afghans,  the  Mongols,  the 
Mantchous,  and  others,  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Tartars  by  the  moderns,  and  Scythians  of  Asia  by  the 
ancients.  Here  we  find  a  totally  different  physical  and 
moral  nature ;  courage  animates  their  strong  and  power- 
ful bodies,  good  natural  sense  is  attached  to  their  grosser 
fibres ;  they  have  no  sciences,  no  fine  arts,  no  luxury ; 
their  savage  virtues  are  unpolished,  morality  is  deeply  en- 
graven in  the  heart ;  hospitality  to  strangers,  honour  to 

*  Spirit  of  Laws. 

*  Spirit  of  Law?.    Rook  xvii.  chap.  J. 
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an  onpmyi  and  a  fidelity  wholly  inviolable,  to  their  own  na-  book 
tion  and  friends.  To  counterbalance  these  good  qualite?,  XXIT# 
they  are  addicted  to  war,  or  rather  to  pillage,  and  a  wan- 
dering  life,  and  live  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Suii 
were  the  Scythians;  such  arc  the  Tartars.  They  defied 
the  power  of  Darius  ;  they  gate  a  great  and  sublime  lesson 
to  Alexander  the  Great ;  they  heard  from  a  distance  the 
victorious  arms  of  Rome,  but  they  did  not  feel  their  pressure. 
More  than  twenty  times  they  conquered  Asia,  and  eastern 
Europe;  they  founded  stats  in  Persia,  in  India,  in  China, 
and  in  Russia.  The  empires  of  Tamerlane,  and  of  Gengis- 
kan,  embraced  the  half  of  the  ancient  continent.  That  vast 
nursery  of  nations  appears  to  be  now  exhausted :  few  of  the 
Tartars  remain  nominally  independent;  but  thev  are  still 
the  masters  of  China,  and  rather  the  allies  and  vassals,  than 
the  subjects  of  Russia. 

Wo  must  now  notice  the  limits  of  the  two  zones  into  Limits  01 
which  Asia  is  divided   in   regard  to  their  climate  and  pro-  J^'jjJJ 
ductions.     If  wc  draw  a  line  from  Mingrelia,  along  Cauca-  zone*, 
sua,  round  the  Caspian  Sea,  along  the  mountains  which  form 
part  of  the  limit  of  Persia,  towards  Cashemire,  across  Thi- 
bet, then  turning  to  the  north-cast,  through  the  northern 
parts,  pass  on  to  the  north  of  Corea,  we  shall   have  nearly 
traced  the  limit  between  the  hot  and  cold  climates  of  Asia. 
Of  course,  the  frontiers  of  each  of  the  zones  will  sometimes 
be  confounded ;  and  upon  the  frontiers  also,  there  will  be 
climates  similar  to  those  of  Europe,  particularly  in  western 
Asia.     Generally  speaking,  however,  this  line  will  point  out 
the  rapid  transition  from  the  hot  to  the  cold. 

Rice  and  maize  are  the  food  of  the  southern  nations ;  mil-  Diversity 
let  and  barley  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cold  zone ;  and  on  the  of  fo°  * 
borders  of  each  we  find  countries  of  corn.  Nature  produces 
in  the  southern  regions  delicious  fruits,  and  in  some  parts 
the  strongest  and  most  pungent  aromatics;  but  the  north- 
ern countries  are  deprived  even  of  the  productions  of  the 
orchards  of  northern  Europe.  The  region  inhabited  by  the 
rein-deer  m  irks,  in  the  north  and  north-east,*  the  vast 

•  See  Vol.  I.  Book  XXI.  Zoological  geography. 
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book    space  which  is,  and  which  will  long  be  inaccessible  to  all 
XXIV#   cultivation.     The  Tartars,  the  Mongols,  and  half  the  Per- 


sians,  owe  their  taste  for  riding,  robbery,  and  war,  to  the 
Animals,  great  number  of  horses  which  they  possess.  In  all  the  west, 
the  camel  is  made  use  of  for  commercial  and  social  commu- 
nication; the  elephant  is  useful  in  agriculture,  in  ancient 
times  he  was  formidable  in  war,  and  had  great  influence  on 
the  ancient  civilization  of  India.  China,  deprived  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  assistance  of  these  different  animals, 
has  supplied  the  deficiency  by  the  quantity  of  boats  with 
which  its  rivers  are  covered. 
Differences  The  want  of  wood  for  building  has  obliged  the  inhabi- 
ted™11" tants  of  the  central  plateau,  and  of  the  north  of  Asia,  to 
lodge  in  tents  covered  with  skins  or  stuffs,  both  of  which 
are  the  produce  of  their  herds.  A  similar  necessity  has  pro- 
duced the  same  result  in  Arabia.  On  the  contrary,  in  India 
and  other  countries,  rich  in  wood,  but  particularly  in  tho 
palm,  small  and  slight  houses  were  suitable  to  the  indolence 
of  the  natives,  as  well  as  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate. 
As  both  these  kinds  of  habitations  offer  nothing  firm  and 
solid,  the  towns  of  Asia  disappear  like  the  empires  of  which 
they  are  the  momentary  centres.  This  general  character 
of  the  Asiatic  houses,  necessarily  excludes  the  taste  f<»r  va- 
luable furniture,  pictures  and  statues,  so  that  the  fine  arts 
can  never  make  any  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uni- 
form influence  of  a  climate,  which  imperiously  determines 
the  sorts  of  cultivation  and  food  for  each  region,  and  the  ir- 
resistible influence  of  religious  superstitions,  despotic  laws, 
and  servile  morals,  banishes  from  the  soul  of  the  Asiatic 
those  animated  and  free  emotions  which  in  Europe  inspire 
the  breast  that  possesses  a  relish  for  literature  and  the  sci- 
ences :  thus  the  different  regions  of  Asia  afford,  in  almost 
every  part,  some  remains  of  a  civilization  upon  which  tho 
physical  advantages  and  disadvantages  impress  an  irrevoca- 
ble character;  but  in  every  part  also,  this  civilization  is 
only  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  in  comparison  with  that 
which  the  people  of  modern  Europe  have  attained. 
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We  BhaJI  now  describe,  in  the  order  of  its  great  natural  book 

divisions,  that  vast  portion  of  the  world  of  which  we  have  XXI¥c 
given  a  general  outline.  " 


NATURAL  DIVISIONS    OF  ASIA. 

C  Government  of  Caucasus ; 

I.  Region  of  Caucasus    .    .    .     )*ba«a;  2^TV  . 

G  1  Georgia,  fee.  Daghest&n  ; 

'Shirwan. 

C  Anatolia ;  Caramania  j 

II.  Region  of  Asia  Minor     .    .     <  Sivas ;  Trebisond ; 

(  I  stands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  &c. 

C  Armenia  ; 

III.  Region  of  the  Euphrates  and  1  Kurdistan; 

Tigris \  Mesopotamia,  or  Al-Djesira  j 

\  Babylonia,  or  Irac-Araby. 

IV.  Region  of  Mount  Libanus  Syria  with  Palestine. 

V.  Region  of  Arabia        .     .     .        Arabia. 

VI.  Region  of  Persia       .    .     .         Persia. 

,  Great  Bucharia  ; 

VII.  Region  of  the  Oxus  and  of  ) Kfe^K«guis ; 

/  Turcomania,  or  the  country  of 

^     Truchmenes. 

VIII.  Region  of  the  great  central  j  ^of  Tartar?';    Little  B«- 

IX.  Region  of  the  Obi,  and  Ye  >  w  s,b  rf 

mssei J 

vo-        r  *u    v  -iu  r    »  $  Eastern  Siberia,  with  Katnt- 

X.  Region  ofthe  North  East    .      <     8cnatjja 

XI.  Region  of  the  river  Amoor        Chinese  Tartary,  with  Corea. 

fKurile  Islands,    Tchoka  and 

XII.  Insnlar  region  of  the  East     1  ^^'of  JapaD)  Loo^hoo, 

\     Formosa. 

XIII.  Region  of  the  Blue  River     )  rit.      «„_„ 

and  of  the  Yellow  River     \  China  ProPer* 

XIV.  Region  of  the  sources  of  )  jvAy^t 

the  Ganges      .    .    ,    .     \ 

XV.  Region  of  the  Ganges  Eastern  Hindostan. 

XVI.  Region  of  the  Indus    .     .        Western  Hindostan. 
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■OOK  C  Peninsula  of  India,  on  the  west 

***▼•  XVII.  Region  of  the  Deccan  J  of  the  Ganges,  with  Ceylon 
■  (     and  the  Maldivian  Islands. 

C  Peninsula  of  India  beyond  the 
XVIII.  Region  of  Chinese  India  <      Ganges ;  Binnan  empire ;  Si- 

(     am  ;  Cochin  China ;  Malacca. 

In  this  plan  of  division  adapted  for  the  present  and  suc- 
ceeding volume,  we  have  sought  the  most  luminous  and 
agreeable  method  of  studying  the  topography  of  Asia,  and 
connecting  the  particular  descriptions.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  not  been  very  scientifically  strict,  and  have 
often  classed  in  one  groupe  couutries  which  have  little  in- 
terest, or  are  little  known. 
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Georgia,  Abassia,  Circassia,  Plains  of  Kuban,  Daghest&n, 

and  Shirwan. 

The  regions  bounded  by  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  east,  book 
on  the  south  by  the  rivers  Kur  and  Rione,or  Phasis,  on  the  xxv* 
west  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the   Palifs  Meotis,  or  Sea  of  _  .  . . 

*  Definition 

Azof,  and  on  the  north  by  the  rivers  Manitsch  and  B<>nna,0f  the  Cir- 
form  a  kind  of  isthmus  which  connects  Europe  with  ^Wt-Pgjjj^ 
ern  Asia,  and  across  which  Mount  Caucasus  extends  like 
an  immense  wall. 

The  breadth  of  this  isthmus,  according  to  the  best  Rus- 
sian authorities,*  is  about  400  miles,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Don  and  the  Kooma;  about  756  between  the  straits 
of  Caffa  and  the  peninsula  of  Absheron;  and  about  350 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Phasis  and  the  city  of  Der- 
bend. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Caucasus,  so  celebrated  Etymology 
in  history  and  poetry,  is  not  agreed  upon ;  the  most  pro-  name  of 
bable  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  a  Persian  word  CaucaiU»- 
Cato, signifying, "  a  mountain,"  and  a  Scythian  word  Cas-pi, 
that  is  '*  a  white  mountain."    This  opinion  is  supported  by  a 
passage  of  Erastostbenes,  where  he  informs  us  that  the  na- 
tives of  Caucasus  called  it  Caspios;f  but  Pliny  says  that 
the  native  name  was  Graucasus,  which  may  be  considered 

*  Map  of  Caucasus  by  Lapie.    Annates  des  Voyages,  Vol.  XII. 
t  Rommel,  Caucasi  Straboniana  Descriptio,  p.  6?, 
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jbook    as  Gothic*    The  Caucasian  nations  seem  at  present  to  have 

XXT#    no  general  denomination.-} 

— ""  The  ancients  compared  Caucasus  to  the  Alps  in  point  of 

elevation.    They  have  indeed  some  just  resemblance*  for 

the  middle  of  the  chain  is  covered  with  glaciers,  or  white 

Election,  with    eternal    snows4      Reineggs  considers  the  Elboors, 

which  is  the  highest  summit  of  Caucasus,  as  only  5900  feet 

above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea. 

On  the  south  Caucasus  joins  the  numerous  chains  of 
Mount  Taurus,  which  extend  through  Western  Asia ;  to 
the  north  it  borders  almost  upon  the  vast  plains  where  the 
Sarmates  once  wandered,  and  where  the  Cossacks  and  Kal- 
tnuks  now  roam ;  towards  the  east,  its  rugged  precipices 
bound  the  narrow  plain  which  separates  it  from  the  Caspian 
Chains  and  Sea  $  on  the  west,  the  high  chain  terminates  abruptly  to- 
branches.  wanjs  Mingrelia  by  rugged  mountains,  called  the  Mantes 
Ceraunii  by  the  ancients.  The  inferior  chains  then  stretch 
along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  form  the  low  moun- 
tains which  separate  the  Circassians  from  the  Abassians, 
and  which  the  ancients  call  Mantes  Coravici.  Amongst  the 
summits  of  Caucasus,  we  distinguish  the  Ei boors,  or  rather 
Mbordjy\\  in  the  country  of  the  Ossetes  and  the  Bishbar- 
mak,  or  Five-fingered  Mountain,  in  Lesghistan.  There  is 
a  promontory  which  runs  into  the  country  of  the  Circas- 
sians, so  rich  in  fine  horses,  which  was  called  among  the 
ancients  Mantes  Eippici.  Its  name  among  the  moderns  is 
Beesch  Tan. 
Passes  of  The  tw0  principal  passages  of  Mount  Caucasus  are 
Caucasus,  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  the  Cauca- 
sian and  Albanian  gates.    The  first  is  the  defile  which 

•  Pliny,  VI.  17. 

t  Compare  Buscbing,  Description  of  Caucasus,  in  his  Nouvelles  Hebdoma- 
daires,  1781,  p.  381.  Wahl,  Asien,  I.  793,  Arc.  Wilford,  Asiatic  Researches, 
VI.  455,  sqq. 

$  Guldenstedt,  Voyages,  I.  434,  (in  German.)  Reineggs,  Description  of 
Caucasus,  &c.  1. 16,  (in  German.)    Compare  Procop.    Bell.  Gotb.  IV.  c.  3. 

4  Gmelin,  Travels  III,  34,  35. 

U  From  Bordj,  or  Borg,  a  Persian  word  signifying  a  mountain.  (  Wahl.> 
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leads  from  Mosdok  to  Tiflis.  It  is  the  narrow  valley  of  book 
four  days  journey,  where,  according  to  Strabo,  the  river  xrT* 
Aragon,  now  called  Arakui,  flows.*  It  is,  as  Pliny 
calls  it,  an  enormous  work  of  nature,  who  has  cut  out 
a  long  opening  among  the  rocks,  which  an  iron  gate 
would  be  almost  sufficient  to  close.f  It  is  by  this 
passage,  according  to  Piscus,  that  the  barbarians  of  the 
north  threatened  both  the  Roman  and  the  Persian  em- 
pire.^ The  ancients  gave  different  names  to  the  strong 
castle  which  commands  this  passage.  It  is  now  called  Da- 
riel.  The  Albanian  passes  of  the  ancients  were,  according  Albanian 
to  common  opinion,  the  pass  of  Derbend,  along  the  Caspian  ^passes. 
Sea.  But,  if  we  compare  with  care  all  the  records  which  the 
ancients  have  left  us;  if  we  reflect  that  in  no  descriptions 
of  this  pass  is  the  Caspian  Sea  mentioned ;  if  wc  remember 
that  Ptolemy  expressly  placed  the  gates  on  the  entrances  of 
Albania,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Kasius,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  whole  tenor  of  bis  geography  must  be  the 
modern  Roisu ;  that  the  same  geographer  makes  the  Di- 
duri  neighbours  to  the  Tusci,  near  the  Sarmatian  passes, 
and  that  these  two  tribes,  under  the  names  of  Didos  and 
Tushes,  still  dwell  near  a  defile  passing  through  the  territo- 
ry of  Ooma-Khan,  along  the  frontier  of  Daghestan,  and  then 
traversing  the  district  of  Kagmamsharie,§  we  shall  conclude 
that  to  be  the  place  were  we  must  look  for  the  Albanian  or 
Sarmatian  passes,  which  have  hitherto  been  misunderstood. 
The  name  of  the  Caspian  pass  belonging  properly  to  a  de-  Caspian 
file  near  Teheran,  in  ancient  Media,  is  vaguely  applied  by  ^passc'^ 
Tacitus  and  some  other  ancient  writers,  to  different  passes 
of  Mount  Caucasus.  But  we  must  distinguish  from  all 
these  passes  which  traverse  the  chain  from  south  to 
north,  the  Iberian  passes,  or  the  defile  of  Parapaux,  now 
called  Shaoorapo,  by  which  they  pass  from  Imeritia  into 
Kartalinia,  a  defile  in  which,  according  to  Strabo,  there 

•  Strabo,  XI.  765.  1  Pliny,  VI.  11. 

X  Prise,  de  Legation,  p.  43.    Corop.  Procop.  Pers  I.  20. 

$  Lapte,  Map  of  Caucasus.    Annales  des  Voyages,  XII. 
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book    wore  precipices  and  deep  abysses,  but  which  in  the  4th  ceu- 
Mv#    tury  the  Persians  rendered  practicable  for  armies.* 

A  tradition  very  generally  prevalent  among  the  natives 

Caucasus,  of  these  countries  is,  that  a  great  w  all  had  in  former  times 
protected  Caucasus  from  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians. 
This  great  work  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Alexander,  and 
sometimes  to  Nonchynan;  the  remains  of  a  wall  may  be 
seen,  but  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  these  belong  to  a  wall 
which  traversed  all  the  isthmus,  or  rather  made  a  part  of 
some  local  fortifications*! 

Mines.  Both  the  ancients  and  moderns  agree  that  the  Caucasian 

countries  possess  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron.  Several 
rivers  carry  down  gold  dust  mixed  with  the  sand,  which, 
being  stopped  by  sheep  skins  placed  on  purpose,  furnishes 
an  explanation  of  the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece4 

Rocks.  The  summits  of  Caucasus  are  formed  of  granite.     On 

each  side  the  granite  has  schistous  mountains  joining  it, 
and  these  are  followed  bv  calcareous.  The  chain  is  said  to 
present  a  great  regularity,  and  its  direction  in  a  strait  line 
renders  the  assertion  probable.  But  the  calcareous  moun- 
tains appear  to  occupy  more  space  on  the  southern  side, 
where  the  chain  is  extended  by  a  greater  number  of  branches. 
On  the  northern  side,  the  base  both  of  the  calcareous  and 
schistous  mountains  is  covered  by  vast  sandy  downs  or 
plains  which  disappear  by  degrees  in  the  barren  plain  call- 
ed the  Steppe  of  Rooma. 

Caucasus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  of  the  globe, 
both  for  its  natural  and  its  civil  history.  We  find  here 
every  climate  of  Europe,  and  every  kind  of  soil.  In  the 
centre,  we,  have  eternal  ice  and  barren  rocks,  inhabited  by 

*  Procop.  B-ll.  Gotb.  p.  600.     Guildenstedt,  1.  314. 

t  Bayer,  de  Muro.  Caucas.     Reineggs,  1. 120.    Guildenstcdt,  1.489. 

X  Strabo,  XI.  passim.  Pliny,  XXXUI.3.  Plutarch  in  Pomp.  Appian.  de 
bello  Milhrid.  p.  797.  Procop.  Bell.  Persic,  p.  45.  Tavernier,  Vol.  I.  book 
3.  p.  295.  Lamberti,  Relaz.  della  Cokhidc,  p.  193.  Gmelin,  III.  p.  51.  Peys- 
sonel,  Traite"  du  Commerce,  &c.  II.  p.  TO.  Guldf-nstertt,  I.  p.  286,  418,  462. 
particularly  p.  428.     Rcineges,  I.  p.  21,  25.  188.  &c.  II. p.  92, 133.  &c. 
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bears  and  wolves,  also  by  jackals*  chaus,  (an  animal  of  the  book 
genus  FelisJ)  the  wild  goat  of  the  Caucasus,  (Capra  Cau-  XXT* 
Casica4)  which  delights  in  the  rugged  summits  of  the  scliis-  Animlllf 
tous  mountains;  the  chamois,  which,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
fers the  lower  calcareous  mountains ;  hares,  weasels,  pole- 
cats, ermines,  argalis,  and  an  infinite  number  of  birds  of 
prey,  and  of  passage.  To  the  north  are  hills  fertile  in  Vegeu- 
corn,  and  rich  pastures  where  the  fine  Circassian  horses 
are  bred.  Farther  on  are  sandy  plains,  covered  with  large 
plants,  but  mixed  with  low  grounds  of  a  more  clayey  soil. 
To  the  sooth  you  find  magnificent  valleys  and  plains,  under 
a  more  salubrious  climate,  displaying  all  the  luxuriance  of 
an  Asiatic  vegetation.  Wherever  the  declivity  inclines 
towards  the  west,  the  east,  or  the  south,  cedars,  cypresses, 
savins,  red  junipers,  beech  trees,  and  oaks,  clothe  the  sides 
of  the  mountains.^  The  almond,  the  peach,  and  the  fig, 
grow  in  abundance  in  the  warmer  valleys,  sheltered  by  the 
rocks.  The  quince,  the  wild  apricot,  the  willow-leaved 
pear  tree,  and  the  vine,  abound  in  the  thickets  and  woods, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  forests.  The  date-tree,  the 
jujuba,  and  Christ's  tlic^n,  are  indigenous  in  this  coun- 
try, and  provo  the  milaness  of  the  temperature.  The 
low  marshy  grounds  are  adorned  with  very  fine  plants, 
such  as  the  rhododendron  ponticum,  and  the  azalea  pontica. 
The  cultivated  and  wild  olive  trees,  tho  oriental  plane, 
together  with  the  male  and  female  laurels,  embellish  the 
coasts  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  high  valleys  are  perfumed 
by  the  syringa,  the  jessamine,  several  species  of  lilies,  and 
the  Caucasian  rose. 

The  Caucasian  isthmus  contains  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  small  nations.  Some  are  the  remains  of  Asiatic 
hordes  which,  in  the  great  migrations,  passed  and  repassed 
these  mountains;  but  the  greater  number  are  composed  of 
indigenous  and  primitive  tribes. 

*  Guldenstedt,  Novi  comment.  Petrop.  vol.  XX.  p. 49,  et  infra. 
t  Guldenstedt,  p.  489. 

X  Pallas.  Comment.  Petropol.  1779.  Part  II.  p.  274. 
»  nuMenttedt,  I.  435,  <frr. 
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book        Each  of  these  tribes  preserves  its  particular  language, 
xxv#     the  idioms  of  which  might  probably  be  traced  back  to  the 
very  earliest  period.    The    Caucasian  physiognomy  com- 
bines the  characteristic  features  of  the  principal  races  of 
Europe,  and  of  Western  Asia.    The  domestic  animals,  and 
cultivated  plants  of  these  two  parts  of  the  world  are  found 
in  Caucasus,  or  in  its  environs.    The  writings  of  Moses, 
the  allegory  of  Prometheus  among  the  Greeks,  the  famous 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  several  traditions  of  the 
Scandinavians,  all  combine  to  make  us  consider  this  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  points  from  whence  the  human  race  ex- 
tended itself  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe.    But  these 
ciassifica-  questions  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.    We  shall 
natlonVof  c'ass  ^e  Caucasian  nations  under  seven  great  divisions, 
Caucasus,  corresponding  to  the  seven  principal  languages  which  they 
speak,  namely, 

■Georgians,  properly  so  called. 
b  Imeritians. 

I.  The  Georgians,  subdivided  into  \  cGurians. 

j  d  Mingrelians. 

leSuanes. 

II.  The  Abassians,  subdivided  into  several. tribes. 

III.  The  Tcherkesses,  orCircas-  C  *  Circassians  of  Kuban. 

sians (  b  Circassians  of  Kabardia. 

IV.  The  Ossites,  divided  into  different  tribes. 

V.  The  Kistes,  or  Tchetchenzes,  with  the  lngooshes  and  other 

tribes. 
VI   The  Lesghians,  divided  according  to  their  eight  dialects. 
VII.  The  remains  of  the  Tartars,  Mongols,  Hans,  and  other  foreign 

colonies  scattered  "over  this  country. 

Georgia.  Georgia,  properly  so  called,  demands  our  first  atten- 
tion, being  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  isthmus.  The 
Russians  call  this  country  Gfrujta,  and  the  Persians  Gur- 
gistan  ;  but  the  native  writers*  comprehend  the  fyur  king- 
doms of  Kartueli,  Imeritia,  Mingrelia,  and  Guria,  under 

*  Eugene,  archimandrite,  Description  of  Georgia,  in  the  Annates  des  Voy- 
sces.  XII.  74. 
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tbe  general  name  of  Iberia  or  Iweria.    It  appears  that  their    book 
classical  denomination  is  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of    **▼• 
the  inhabitants.    According  to  some  modern  authors,  the 
name  of  Georgians  comes  from  that  of  the  great  river  Kitr, 
(Kor,  Ryros,  or  Cyrus)  which  waters  this  fine  country, 
and  they  ought  rather  to  be  named  Kbrgians,  or  ESirgians. 

The  divisions  which  took  place  in  the  middle  age  between  Jivi^io^s1. 
the  princes  of  Iberia  gave  rise  to  three  kingdoms,  that  of 
Imeritia,  from  which  Mingrelia  and  Guria  were  afterwards 
separated,  and  those  of  Kartalinia,  or  Kartuel,  and  of 
Kachetia. 

Imeritia  has  sometimes  been  known  under  the  name  of 
Turkish  Georgia,  and  the  remainder  has  been  called  Per- 
sian Georgia.  It  is  to  this  latter  portion  that  recent  au- 
thors, particularly  the  Russians,  confine  the  name  of  Geor- 
gia* This  country  is  subdivided  into  five  provinces,  name- 
ly, upper  Rarduel,  middle  Rarduel,  lower  Rarduel,  Ka- 
cheti  and  Somachet  Heraclius,  a  valiant  prince,  formed 
about  SO  years  ago,  an  independent  state,  which  now,  un- 
der the  name  of  Orusia,  is  incorporated  with  the  Russian 
empire. 

The  Ator,  which  waters  the  great  valley  of  Georgia,  is  Rivers. 
increased  by  the  Aragui,  the  lora,  probably  the  Iberus  of 
the  ancients,  and  tbe  Alasan,  which  is  their  Ma%o.  When 
it  reaches  the  plains  of  Shirvan,  its  waters  are  mixed  with 
those  of  the  Aras,  or  Araxes ;  the  two  rivers  form  several 
branches,  sometimes  united,  and  sometimes  separated,  so 
that  it  appears  uncertain,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy,  whether  their  mouths  were  to  be  considered  as  se- 
parate, or  if  the  Rur  was  supposed  to  receive  the  Aras. 

Georgia  enjoys  a  very  mild  temperature,  and  in  general 
is  very  healthy.     It  presents  an  agreeable  variety  of  moun- 
tains, forests,  and  plains.    All  the  common  productions  of  Produe- 
the  Caucasian  countries  abound  in  it ;  but  the  inhabitants tio08' 
are  not  numerous,  and  neglect  the   gifts  of  nature.    In 
the  dry  season,  which  generally  commences  in  the  month  Cuitiva- 
of  May  and  ends  in  November,  the  people  of  Georgia*'01'' 

VOL.  II.  5 
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boor    are  occupied  in  watering  a  soil  which  yields  them,  without 
xxy*    much  labour,  the  most  delightful  fruits. 

They  cultivate  wheat,  gomf  or  Holcus  Bicolor,  and  mil- 
let. Peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  quinces,  cherries,  figs, 
and  pomegranates,  flourish  with  very  little  care.  The 
vines  are  abundant,  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  wine 
that  is  made  from  them  is  sent  to  Persia.  That  of  Ka- 
cheti  does  not  keep  well,  because  it  is  badly  made,  but  it 
is  strong,  and  sparkles  in  the  glass.  Apples,  madder, 
and  cotton,  are  cultivated  with  care ;  they  boast  of  their 
management  of  bees ;  their  horses  and  horned  cattle  equal 
the  best  European  breeds  in  size  and  beauty ;  and  the 
sheep  with  long  tails  afford  excellent  wool.*  The  finest 
oaks  and  firs  are  suffered  to  rot  without  being  applied  to 
any  use.t 
The  Geor-  The  Georgians,  or  rather  the  Iberians,  a  native  people 
fanguage?"  °f  Caucasus,  s peak  a  language  radically  different  from  all 
origin,  &c.  other  known  languages,  and  in  which,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, a  great  many  historical  and  poetical  works  were  com- 
posed.^ They  imagine,  however,  that  they  are  descend- 
ed from  a  common  stock  with  the  Armenians.  They 
are  in  general  handsome,  well  made,  and  active ;  nor  are 
they  deficient  in  natural  understanding,  but  selfish,  and 
addicted  to  drinking.  They  have  adopted  in  some  de- 
gree the  Persian  costume,  because  their  nobles  were  of- 
ten brought  up  at  the  Persian  court,  and  the  people  served 
as  guards  to  the  sovereigns  of  that  country.  The  Geor- 
gians are  rarely  without  their  arms ;  even  in  the  fields  they 
carry  by  their  sides  guns  and  daggers,  to  be  in  readiness 
against  the  robbers  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Commerce.  The  wretched  state  to  which  wars  and  revolutions  have 
reduced  this  fine  country  has  prevented  the  natives,  not- 
withstanding their  taste  for  commerce  and  travelling,  from 
having  any  very  considerable  trade.    The  Armenians  act  as 

*  Guldenstedt,  I.  353,  361,  369,  &c.     Rcineggs,  11.  109,  120. 

t  Reineggp,  II.  45,  &c. 

:  KugiMiF.  Annalpj-  rics  Vovn»es,  XII.  r>.  8ti.  9H. 
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their  agents.  Their  women,  whose  beauty  is  not  less  ecle-  book 
brated  than  that  of  the  Circassians,  although  their  skin  is  xxv' 
not  so  white  nor  their  figure  so  graceful,  have  imbibed  a 
spirit  of  licentiousness  and  of  corruption  from  their  frequent 
intercourse  with  strangers.  The  girls  sold  as  slaves  be- 
come victims  of  their  beauty.  A  great  many  Georgians  Dwelling* 
inhabit  huts  that  are  half  sunk  in  the  earth.  In  Rachiti,  a 
province  whose  civilization  has  made  more  progress,  we 
find  a  kind  of  house  formed  of  a  slight  wooden  frame,  walls 
made  of  bundles  of  osiers  covered  over  with  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  cow-dung,  and  surmounted  by  a  roof  of  rush.  A 
room  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  broad,  where  the  light 
comes  in  at  the  door;  a  floor  upon  which  they  dry  madder 
and  cotton :  a  little  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment, 
where  the  fire  is  placed,  and  above  it  a  copper  cauldron  at- 
tached to  a  chain,  and  enveloped  with  a  thick  smoke,  which 
escapes  either  by  the  ceiling  or  the  door :  This  is  the  gene- 
ral structure  of  these  houses.  We  find  in  almost  all  the  vil- 
lages, towers  which,  at  the  approach  of  the  hordes  of  Les- 
ghians,  serve  as  an  asylum  to  the  women  and  children. 

Teflis,  or  TibiUsi,  the  capital  of  all  the  country,  generally  Towns. 
reckons  about  20,000  inhabitants ;  there  are  twenty  Georgi- 
an churches,  fifteen  Armenian,  one  Catholic,  and  a  Persian 
mosque.  They  are  very  little  engaged  in  manufactures, 
and  those  of  the  most  simple  kind.  At  JHzcheti,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Kings,  there  is  a  very  handsome  cathedral, 
founded  about  nine  centuries  ago.  The  town  of  Tshinval 
is  peopled  with  Jews;  that  of  Gori  with  Armenians. 

The  population  of  Georgia  may  be  computed  at  300,000 
individuals,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  indigenous,  and  attach- 
ed to  the  Grecian  ritual.  The  Armenians  and  Jews  are 
very  numerous. 

Before  the  royal  family,  whom  some  writers  assert  to  be  Constitu. 
descended  from  a  Jew  called  Bagrat,  and   others  from  "™l{  ^jf ^ 
a  Persian  nobleman  named   Pharnabazes,  bad  yielded  up 
its  rights  to  Russia,  Georgia  was  a   feudal  monarchy, 
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book  which  several  excellent  princes  in  vain  endeavoured  to  con- 
XXT*  solidate  and  improve.  The  princes  and  the  nobles  formed 
— — — -  two  distinct  classes.  The  first  paid  no  contributions,  but 
during  war  they  were  obliged  to  follow  the  king  with  their 
vassals.  The  lawsuits  which  were  carried  on  between  them 
were  judged  by  the  king.  The  nobles  paid  certain  taxes  to 
the  king  and  to  the  princes.  Although  they  dwelt  in  thatch- 
ed cottages,  their  pride  was  equal  to  their  poverty  and  their 
ignorance.*  The  people  lived  in  the  most  abject  slavery ; 
they  were  sold,  given,  and  put  in  pawn,  like  domestic  ani- 
mals, f  All  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  sol- 
diers; each  nobleman  commanded  his  respective  vassals; 
but  the  king  named  the  commander  in  chief.  The  revenues 
of  the  sovereigns  consisted  in  the  fifth  part  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  vineyards,  fields  and  gardens ;  also  the  du- 
ties upon  all  exports  and  imports,  as  well  as  the  produce  of 
the  mines,  which  were  but  slightly  worked.:):  This  country 
is  now  a  province  of  Russia. 

The  imtri-     The  Imeritians,  whose  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the 

tians.  Iberians,  join  the  Georgians  on  the  north-west,  and  speak 
the  Georgian  dialect.  Their  dress  consists  of  little  caps, 
peculiar  to  them;  long  hair;  a  shaved  chin,  mustachios 
very  much  drawn  up ;  clothes  scarcely  reaching  tho 
knees,  and  forming  a  great  many  folds  upon  the  haunches ; 
ribands  rolled  round  the  calves  of  their  legs;  and  large 
girdles.  From  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  families 
live  under  the  authority  of  a  hereditary  czar,  who  has 
often  acknowledged  himself  the  vassal  of  Russia.  The 
Imeritians  live  along  the  sides  of  rivers  and  in  woods.  On 
account  of  its  elevated  situation,  the  country  remains  for 

fiowUof     a  l°n8  time  covered  with  suow.    The  valleys  are  marshy. 

imeritia.  The  care  of  cattle,  of  bees,  and  of  silk-worms,  is  here 
carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  in  all  the 
other  countries  of  Caucasus.     A  single  vine  supplies,  a 

*  Reineggs,  II.  53, 123.  \  t  Guldenstedt,  I.  351, 354. 

t  Ibid.  I.  351.  356. 
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whole  family  with  wine.*    The  indolence  of  the  inhabitants    book 
allows  the  rich  gifts  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  perish  in  a     xxy* 
most  useless  manner.    It  was  here  that  in  old  times,  the  *~~— ~ 
Rione  or  Phasis  had  120  bridges  over  it,  and  where  there 
was  a  continual  transfer  of  merchandize,  that  united  in 
some  measure  this  river  to  the  Cyrus,  and  consequently  tbe 
Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea  ;  it  is  now  crossed  only  in  small 
boats  of  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees.     We  still  see  the  Towns. 
ruins  of  Sarapana,  now  called  Schoraban,  and  the  town  of 
Cotatis,  or  Kutais,  probably  the  ancient  Cytsea,  near  which 
the  czar  resides  in  a  kind  of  camp.    The  trifling  commerce 
of  the  Imeritians  is  generally  confined  to  two  places,  situat- 
ed upon  the  Rione  at  Oni,  and  at  Choni ;  grain,  horses,  and 
copper  utensils,  are  exchanged  for  cloths  and  stuffs.  At  Za- 
dis,  towards  the  eastern  side,  the  hematites  is  found  from 
whence  iron  is  extracted,  of  which  different  utensils  are 
made. 

Towards  the  north,  is  situated  Radsha,  the  principal  dis- 
trict, which  can  raise  about  5000  soldiers.  The  Tillages  of 
the  plain  are  of  great  extent ;  in  those  of  tbe  mountaineers, 
the  houses  are  built  close  on  one  another.  Those  of  the  first 
people  are  made  of  hurdles  of  osiers,  those  of  others  are  of 
boards. 

The  Chilians  inhabit  the  country  situated  on  the  borders  The  Guii- 
of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  south  of  the  Phasis.  Ruined  by  the  ans* 
neighbouring  pashas,  they  pay  no  attention  to  navigation  or 
'  fishing ;  and  do  not  profit  by  any  of  the  numerous  advanta- 
ges which  are  offered  them  by  nature.  Guria  enjoys  a  heal- 
thy temperature,  a  soil  suitable  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  a  climate  in  which  lemons,  olives,  and 
oranges  flourish.  Of  all  tbe  environs  of  Caucasus,  it  is  on- 
ly here  that  these  fruits  ripen.  This  people,  as  well  as  their 
language,  have  received  mixtures  from  other  nations ;  and 
besides  the  Turks,  whom  their  prince,  called  the  Quriel,  is 
obliged  to  respect,  there  are  also  to  be  met  with  Tartars, 
Armenians,  and  Jews. 

*  Reineggs,  II.  47,  50.    Guldenstedt,  pasrim. 
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book        On  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  below  the  Gurians,  are 
XXT*     the  Lazians,  which  signifies  in  the  Turkish  language,  people 
The  Lm._  belonging  to  the  sea  :  it  is   probable  that   these  are  the  re- 
am, mainder  of  the  ancient  La%u  who.  in  the  time  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, were  established  in  Colchis. 

TheMin-  The  Mingrdians  dwell  beyond  the  Gurians,  and  by  the 
*"  anf'  side  of  the  lmeritians,  in  the  same  country  ^hich  the 
Their  man- Colchians  once  possessed,  and  afterwards  the  ancient  La- 
zians. Ancient  cities  in  ruins,  Turkish  or  Russian  for- 
tresses upon  the  border  of  the  sea,  vessels  loaded  with  slaves 
which  sail  for  Turkey,  princes  and  nobles  who  pillage 
wherever  they  go,  women  who  betray  their  husbands,  con- 
tests between  all  the  villages,  and  frequent  irruptions  of  fo- 
reign armies — now  form  the  picture  of  Mingrelia.  The  cos- 
tume of  these  people  consists  of  a  cap  of  felt,  their  feet  ei- 
ther bare  or  enveloped  in  skins,  which  afford  poor  pro- 
tection against  the  mud  of  this  damp  country,  with  their 
shirts  and  clothes  extremely  dirty :  Such  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  men,  surrounded  by  women  who  lead  a 
life  of  debauchery,  often  eat  with  their  fingers,  and  bring 
up  their  children  to  lying,  pillage,  and  marauding.  The 
Slaves.  following  is  the  manner  in  which  a  Mingrelian  nobleman 
procures  slaves.  During  a  sudden  attack,  or  a  precipitate 
retreat,  he  watches  one  of  the  enemy  whom  he  can  dis- 
mount, and  whom  he  can  in  this  manner  make  his  prison- 
er, and  with  a  cord  attached  to  his  girdle,  be  binds  the  pri- 
soner as  soon  as  he  has  got  him  off  his  horse.  The  sale  of 
slaves  also  takes  place  during  peace ;  for  in  Mingrelia  the 
master  sells  his  servant,  the  father  his  son,  the  brother  bis 

sister. 

Besides  slaves,  the  Turks  go  to  Mingrelia  to  purchase 
Commerce,  silk,  calico,  furs,  and  particularly  the  skins  of  the  beavers  ; 
and  also  red  and  white  honey.  They  give  in  exchange 
sabres,  bows  and  arrows,  ornaments  for  the  hornes,  cloths, 
coverlids,  and  even  copper  andiron;  for  the  ancient  pos- 
sessors of  the  golden  fleece  do  not  at  present  work  any  mine. 
Near  Iskuriah,  or  lsgaour,  the  ancient  Dioscurias,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  country,  and  towards  the  frontiers  of  the 
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province  of  Odishe,  is  the  principal  mart  for  trade.    Turk-    book 
ish  money  passes  there.    The  port  of  Jtnarghia,  situated     **▼• 
lower,  and  where  Mingrelia  properly  so  called  commences,     m 
is  also  the  resort  of  great  commerce  *  p^rt.C  ** 

Mingrelia  is  still  as  damp,  hot,  and  subject  to  fevers  as  Climate 
when  Hippocrates  described  it  under  the  name  of  Colchis,  LbJsof" 
In  summer  there  are  pestilential  diseases,  which  are  destruc-  Mingrelia. 
tive  both  to  men  and  animals.  Vegetation  is  very  rapid, 
and  all  the  fruits  are  produced  without  the  care  of  graft- 
ing; but  it  must  be  allowed  that  their  flavour  is  not  always 
the  finest  Chesnut  and  fig-trees  are  in  abundance.!  The 
wine  alone  can  be  praised,  which  is  wholesome  and  full  of 
spirit  There  is  also  rice,  millet,  and  gom.  The  Mingre- 
lians  do  not  now  cultivate  flax,t  which,  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus and  of  Strabo,  furnished  the  Colchians  with  the 
means  of  an  important  manufacture,  of  which  Chardin  ob- 
served some  remains.  The  only  object  to  which  they  ap- 
pear to  give  any  attention  is  the  management  of  bees.  The 
honey  of  some  cantons  where  the  Jxalea  pontica  abounds, 
'  is  bitter,§  as  was  observed  by  Strabo.  It  was  beyond  the 
Phasis,  in  Quria,  that  Xenopiion  found  a  kind  of  honey 
which  caused  a  species  of  delirium  in  those  who  eat  of  it, 
an  effect  which  Pliny  attributes  to  the  rhododendron,  a  shrub 
which  abounds  in  the  forests  where  the  bees  swarm.|| 

The  Mingrelians  are  very  superstitious :  the  missionaries  Supersti- 
of  the  17th  century  were  unable  to  suppress  a  fete  which tiou8  cus 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  an  ox,  and  which  reminds  us 
of  the  worship  of  Apis.  The  prince  of  Mingrelia  assumes 
the  title  of  Dadian9  or  master  of  the  sea*  though  he  possess- 
es not  even  a  fishing  boat :  he  generally  moves  about  with 
liis  suite  from  place  to  place,  and  his  camp  is  the  scene  of 
licentiousness  as  well  as  poverty.*]  The  noblemen  of  Min- 
grelia are  addicted  to  the  chase,  and  they  are  acquainted 

*  Friebe,  Trade  of  fUeeia,  I.  128,  tqq.  (in  German.) 
t  Reineggs,  II.  29,  sqq*    Guldemtedt,  I.  400, 408. 

%  Ibid.  II.  50. 

h  Guldenstedt,  I.  275,  281,  297,  tqq. 

H  Xenophon,  Cyri  exped.  IV.  8.    Pliny,  XXX.  13. 

*  Felix  Lagorio,  Letters  upon  Minqrelia,  Annales  des  Voyages,  IX. 
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with  the  art  of  training  birds  of  prey,  which  they  make  use 
of  to  kill  the  game.  According  to  a  Mingrelian  proverb, 
a  good  horse,  a  good  dog,  and  a  good  falcon,  are  three  in- 
dispensable things  for  human  happiness.  The  chase  fur- 
nishes the  Mingrelian  with  abundance  of  venison.  In  their 
repasts,  they  also  eat  pheasants,  with  which  the  country 
near  the  Phasis  abounds.  The  Mahometans  are  in  great 
numbers  in  Mingrelia;  they  regard  with  great  indignation 
the  quantity  of  wine  and  pork  which  are  produced,  while 
they  are  unable  to  procure  good  bread.  From  the  east 
of  Odishe  and  Mingrelia,  is  situated  the  small  Mingrelian 
province  of  Leshkum,  where  the  inhabitants  live  in  huts  of 
stone. 

A  large  ravine,  which  extends  from  south  to  north,  se- 
parates the  last-mentioned  country  from  that  of  the  Suanes, 
a  people  who  live  near  the  Elboors,  the  last  summit  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  Suanes,  whose  name  is  derived  from  a 
word  signifying  in  their  language  the  inhabitants  of  the  high 
mountains,*  are  at  present  free,  and  have  no  connection  with 
the  Georgians  except  in  their  dialect  Nothing  can  equal 
their  want  of  cleanliness,  their  rapacity,  and  their  skill  in 
making  weapons.  The  women  cover  their  heads  with  a  linen 
red  handkerchief  in  such  a  manner,  that  only  one  of  the  eyes 
can  be  seen.f  This  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  geographic 
fable  of  a  nation  of  one-eyed  people,  or  Monommati.  We  may 
also  consider  the  Phthirophagi,  or  the  eaters  of  vermin,  and 
who,  according  to  Strabo,  inhabit  this  country,  as  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Suanes.  The  almost  inaccessible  mountains 
of  slate  which  separate  Mingrelia  from  the  countries  of  the 
Abasses  and  Basians,  and  which  are  extended  to  the  confines 
of  this  last  province,  place  the  Suanes  out  of  all  danger.  They 
consist  of  about  5000  families,  who  live  there  without  a  chief 
and  without  a  prince.  Dreaded  formerly  by  the  Byzantine 
empire,  they  are  still  renowned  for  their  savage  valour;  a 
tall  and  commanding  figure  contributes  to  make  them  appear 
formidable.    They  know  the  use  of  the  musket;  they  can 

*  Pallas,  Travels  into  the  Sooth  of  Russia,  I.  p.  419,  (in  German." 
'  Reine^s,  II.  15-17. 
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make  powder,  and  all  kinds  of  weapons,  for  which  their  book 

mines  famish   them  with  materials.    We  find  among  them  XXT* 
not  only  le$d  and  copper,  but  vases,  and  chains  of  gold  and        . 
silver* 

The  Masses,  or  Abasgiens,  dwell  above  the  Suanes  and  The 
tyingrelians,  in  a  country  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, at  the  north-west  extremity,  partly  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea,  where  there  are  several  ports  and  strong 
places  belonging  to  the  Turks;  and  partly  towards  the 
source  of  the  river  Kuban,  where  the  mountain  Elboors  ris- 
es, which  overlooks  the  six  tribes  of  Abassians,  called  by 
the  Tartars  Mtikesek.    The  first  part  is  great  Abassia,  a  Phytkal 
very  fertile  country,  although  mountainous ;  the  second  is  c  M 
little  Abassia,  where  the  inhabitants,  oppressed  by  their 
neighbours  the  Circassians,  are  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  where  they  are  gradually  lost. 

The  Abassians,  who  give  themselves  the  name  of  Msne> 
are  very  well  made,  hardy,  and  active:  their  national  phy- 
siognomy is  very  remarkable,  they  have  an  oval  face*  a  head 
very  much  compressed  on  each  side,  a  short  chin,  a  largfe 
nose,  and  hair  of  a  deep  chesnut  colour.  The  Greek?  for- 
merly knew  them  as  cunning  and  formidable  pirates,  by  tho 
name  of  JlscJidei.  Under  the  name  of  Jlbasgi  they  were  de- 
scribed amongst  the  Byzantines  as  infamous  for  their  traffic 
in  slaves.  The  Circassians  one  day  invited  the  Abassian  civil  and 
Princes  to  an  assembly,  and  after  having  won  them  over,  ™£[* 
they  murdered  the  chiefs  of  this  free  people.  Since  that  pe- 
riod the  Abassians,  abandoned  to  civil  wars,  have  lost  the 
little  civilization  which  they  had  received  from  Constantino- 
ple. We  find,  however,  in  the  celebration  of  Sunday,  a  slight 
trace  of  Christianity  whicli  they  formerly  imbibed.  Some 
of  them  wander  peaceably  through  their  forests  of  oaks  and 
alders,  which  cover  the  country,  while  others  support  them- 
selves by  a  little  agriculture;  all  however,  arc  more  or  less  in- 
clined to  robbery,  and  sell  each  other  to  the  slave  merchants.* 

*  Reintggg,  I.  p.  265,  $qq.    Guldcnstedt,  1.464.   Comp.  Ciiardin,  Laniberf, 
&c. 
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book  The  language  and  customs  of  the  Abassians  very  much  re* 
"v*    scmble  those  of  the  Circassians  ;*  while  Pallas  affirms  that 

Lao  ua  e  tkeir  language  appears  to  have  no  relation  with  any  known 
one.f  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  mines  in  those  parts, 
but  they  are  not  worked.  The  situation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  adapted  to  navigation  and  fishing,  but  they  do  not  take 
advantage  of  it. 

commerce.  The  chief  trade  of  the  Abassians  consists  in  mantles  of 
cloth  and  felt,  in  skins  of  foxes  and  pole  cats,  in  honey, 
in  wax  and  box-wood,  of  which  the  Turks  make  consi- 
derable purchases.  The  Turkish  and  Armenian  mer- 
chants, who  bring  them  salt  and  stuffs,  are  obliged  to 
be  constantly  on  their  guard  against  the  attacks  of  these 
perfidious  savages,  who,  whenever  they  are  strong  enough 
in  numbers,  rob  friends  and  enemies  without  distinc- 
tion.^: 

Towns  of       Abassia  is,  in  general,  covered  with  forests,  where  the 
Abauia.    j^j  an(j  moj8{ure  j^p  Up  ^  abundant  a  vegetation  as  in 

those  of  America;  and  the  convolvuli  stifle  the  trees  un- 
der their  twining  branches.  It  is  not  true  that  Soot- 
chukale  is  the  only  good  port  which  that  long  coast  pos- 
sesses^ Ghclimljik  also  affords  a  vast  and  deep  har- 
Principai  bour.||  Ritzounda,  the  ancient  rityus,  formerly  flourish- 
Tubes.  ej  by  its  commerce.  Mamai  appears  to  be  of  the  first 
importance  amongst  the  towns  or  villages  of  the  country. 
The  tribes  of  the  Abassians  are  in  great  numbers.  Wo 
particularly  know  the  Beshilbai,  the  Shapsiches,  and  the 
Natuchashes.  The  first  inhabit  a  mountainous  and  inac- 
cessible country  near  little  Abassia;  the  Shapsiches  dwell 
further  towards  the  west,  among  whom  the  greatest  ma- 
rauder is  generally  their  chief  prince.  They  make  incur- 
sions as  far  as  the  town  of  Anapa,  where  they  harass  the 

*  Guldensterit,  I.  464,  467. 

t  Pallas,  Voyage  dans  la  Russie  niSridionale,  I.  372. 

X  Peyssonel,  Trait*  du  Commerce,  II. 

$  Guldonstedt,  Journal  de  Petersbourg,  1.  1776,  May,  p.  16. 

1)  See  the  plan  in  the  Annales  des  Voyages,  V.  210. 
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Turks.    The  Natuchashts,  the  strongest  and  the  most  con-*    B0°* 
aiderable  of  the  tribes,  dwell  nearer  to  the  coast    Springs     **v* 
of  naphtha  are  found  similar  to  those  which  are  seen  in  the  — ~" """" 
southern  part  of  Caucasus. 

To  the  north  of  the  country  of  the  Abassians  we  meet  Souths  of 
with  the  mouths  of  the  Kuban,  which,  flowing  from  the 
central  part  of  Caucasus,  receives  in  its  course  all  the  water 
of  the  western  branch  of  that  chain  of  mountains*  The 
sandy  plain  which  extends  to  the  north  of  this  river  fur- 
nishes it  with  more*  Its  two  mouths  embrace  the  island  of 
Taman,  which  is  flat  and  marshy  but  fertile,  and  in  which 
the  town  of  Fanegoria,  the  ancient  Fhanagoria,  attracts  a 
little  trade.  It  belongs  to  the  Russians,  as  well  as  the  whole 
plain  to  the  north  of  the  Kuban,  and  the  south-west  of  the 
sea  of  Azoff.  These  countries,  in  which  there  are  beds  of 
salt  and  sand  alternating,  with  calcareous  stones  and  shells, 
have  hardly  any  vegetation  except  on  the  borders  of  the 
rivers.  These  deserts,  the  uniformity  of  which  is  only  in- 
terrupted by  little  clumps  of  willows,  hedge  plants,  and 
osiers,  or  by  a  few  elms  and  asp  in  trees,  now  bear  the  name  Cossacks 
of  the  country  of  the  Tcliernomorskoi  Cossacks,  or  the  Cos-  J'^J  g^ 
sacks  of  the  Black  Sea.*  These  warlike  tribes  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  celebrated  Zaporogian  Cossacks,  of  whom  we 
shall  give  an  account  in  our  description  of  Russia. 

The  middle  and  eastern  part  of  that  sandy  plain  which  Plain  of 
separates  the  sea  of  Azoff  from  the  Caspian  Sea  exactly  ^"kc^- 
resembles  that  which  we  have  just  described.     It  is  parti- Ina* 
cularly  along  the  rivers  Manitsh  and  Kooma,  that  we  find 
plains  entirely   dry,  or  slightly  moistened  with  brackish 
water,  containing  a  great  number  of  shells,  and  a  soil  very 
little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  two  neighbouring  seas.  Hypotbe- 
It  is  by  following  the  beds  of  these  two  rivers  that  we  may  **™n*n 
discover  the  traces  of  that  ancient  strait,  which  several  strait. 
learned  men   have  itnaginedt  united   the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  Palus-Meotis ;  because,  farther  north,  some  hills  rise 

•  Georgi,  Description  statitque  de  la  Russie,  II.  911.    Pallas,  Guldenstedt, 
t  Durean  de  la  Malle,  Geographic  physique  de  la  roer  Noire. 
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book    which  separate  the  Don  from  the  Wolga ;  and  more  to  the 
xxv#     south,  in  approaching   the   sources   of  the  Kuban  and  of 
11  the  Terek,  we  find  the  soil  gently  rise*  black  earth  cover- 

ing tho  beds  of  sand,  and  the  common  vegetation  of  these 
climatps  replacing  the  saline  plants.*  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  this  indication  of  facts,  and  of  the  possibility 
which  may  arise  from  them ;  a  discussion  upon  the  actual 
existence  of  this  strait  would  be  here  out  of  place. 
Deficient  in  historical  proofs,  we  readily  consign  to 
geologists  and  poets  the  consideration  of  ages  anterior 
to  history.  This  plan  was  known  to  the  ancients  in 
the  same  state  as  it  appears  at  present.  The  different 
statements  as  to  its  breadth,  are,  like  many  other  contradic- 
tions of  the  ancients,  owing  to  measurements  having  been 
taken  carelessly,  and  without  instruments.  And,  lastly, 
the  passage  from  whence  it  is  too  hastily  inferred  that,  in 
the  fourth  century,  the  isthmus  was  covered  with  marshes,! 
relates  only  to  one  marshy  lake,  called  Bolischei,  which  is 
still  in  existence. 

Gown-  All  those  low  countries  which  extend  to  the  east  of  the 
Caucasia,  country  of  the  Tchernomorskoi  Cossacks,  and  to  the  north 
of  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek,  form  the  government,  not 
long  ago  the  province  of  Caucasia,  which  forms  part  of  tho 
Russian  Empire.  It  is  inhabited  by  different  tribes  of  Cos* 
Tatars,  sacks  and  of  Nogaian  Tartars.  These  last,  being  obliged 
to  wander  from  pasture  to  pasture,  live  in  hordes  under 
the  protection  of  the  Russians.  They  subsist  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  cattle,  a  little  millet,  or  by  some  acts  of  plun- 
der which  they  execute  as  opportunity  offers.  When  caught, 
they  have  been  sometimes  punished  by  the  immediate  loss 
of  an  arm  or  of  a  foot,  separated  on  the  spot,  which  sa- 
vage punishment  has  spread  universal  terror  among  these 
wretched  wanderers.  Many  eye  witnesses  have  given  a 
most  affecting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  their  rela- 
tions receive  these  mutilated  individuals:  they  hasten  to 

•  Georgi,  Descrip.  stat.  II.  217. 

t  Prise,  de  Legat.  apud  Stritter,  Memoris  Popul.  I.  513,  in  contradiction 
with  Pallas's  first  Travels,  III.  574. 
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stop  the  blood  by  bathing  them  with  warm  milk,  and  then    book 
conducting  them  into 'their  huts,  where  fthey  take  every     xxy# 
care  of  them.     The  Cossacks  form  the  ruling  people,  of  c       . 
which  the  principal  tribe  hears  the  surname  of  Grebe nski. 
A  chain  of  fortresses  protects  the  Russian  empire  against 
the  invasions  of  the  formidable  nations  of  Mount  Caucasus. 
Among  these  places,  Kisliar  upon  the  Terek,  where  there  Towus. 
is  considerable  trade,  reckons   nearly  12,000  inhabitants; 
Mosdok  and  Georgievsk  are  at  present  the  chief  places,  and 
are  daily  improving  in  importance  and  civilization.    Millet, 
Indian  corn,  rice,  fig  trees,  and  cotton,  are  much  cultivated  Produc- 
here ;  but  the  rigour  of  the  winter,  the  quantity  of  snow, 
and  still  more  the  want  of  salutary  shelter,  render  the 
existence  of  vegetables,  even  of  the  more  hardy  species, 
very  precarious.    There  arc,   however,  in  the   vicinity  of 
the  Terek,  a  great  many  orchards  and  vineyards,* 

After  passing  the  Kuban  or  the  Tcrck,   we  find    on 
the  northern  sides  of  Mount  Caucasus  the  celebrated  na- 
tion of  the   Circassians,   whose  real    name    is    Tcherkcs. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Circassians  ofcircas- 
Kuban,  and  the  Circassians  of  Kabardia,  sometimes  called 81&n>> 
Rabardinians.     It  is  probable,  that  the   Zyges  of  Strabo,  Name  and 
the  Zichts  or  Zcches  of  the  Byzantine  authors,!  were  a origin- 
Circassian  tribe,  since  Zyg9  in  Circassian,  signifies  a  man4 
The  Ossetes  still  call  them  Rasachi,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  Ka*achez9  established,  according  to  the  Byzantine  au- 
thors, and  the  annals  of  Nestor,  in  the  tenth   century,  in 
the  environs  of  Caucasus.     A  similarity   in  the  sound  of 
Kcrketes  in  Strabo,  to  Tcherkes,  has  determined  both  Pal- 
las and  Reineggs  to  consider  that  ancient  tribe  as  the  true 
stock  of  the  ancient  Circassians.     What  appears  most  in 
favour  of  this  opinion  is,  that  the  Circassians  are  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  these  countries. 

•  Georgi,  1.  c.  932,  tqq,    Guldenstedt.  I.  152,  156  ;  and  Busching,  Magasin. 
Geograph.  VI.  466. 

t  Sa  Stritter,  Memoriae  popuU  art.  Zecchica. 

$  Rommel  Caucasus,  p.  12. 
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book        The  most  remarkable  of  the  Circassian  tribes  or  Kuban  is, 
uv#     without  doubt,  that  of  the  Temirgoi ;  they  inhabit  more  than 
~       7""  forty  fortified  villages,  and  can  levy  a  force  of  2000  men* 
tribes.        To  the  east  of  the  Temirgoi  the  Beslenes  live,  a  horde  who 
lead  a  life  of  ease.    Their  neighbours  are  the  Muschoks, 
who  are  good  agriculturists,  and  breed  cattle:  they  also 
profit  by  the  fisheries,  which  their  numerous  rivers  afford 
them.     The    Shagacki,    below    the   Turkish   fortress    of 
Anapa,  have  a  prince  who  formerly  possessed  some  ships 
on  the  Black  Sea.    The  Circassians  of  Kabardia  are  but  a 
half  civilized  nation.    They  inhabit  a  fertile  country  situa- 
ted about  the  middle  of  Caucasus,  upon  the  northern  sido 
of  that  chain,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Terek, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  country  of  Kistes-Tcbetchcntzes.    It 
is  divided  into  Great  and  Little  Kabardia. 
Physical        The  Circassians  of  Kabardia  are  distinguished  from  all 
character.  ^  p^p^  0f  Caucasus  by  their  beauty  and  elegance.     Tho 
men  have  a  Herculean   figure,  a  small  foot  and  strong 
wrist,  and  they  manage  the  sabre  with  wonderful  dexterity. 
The  women  are  delicate,  and  possess  a  pleasing  and  grace- 
ful form:  their  skin  is  white,  with  brown  or  black  hair; 
their  features  are  regular  and  agreeable,  and  they  pay  that 
attention  to  cleanliness  which  heightens  the  attractions  of 
beauty.      This  is  what  renders  the  Circassian  women  so 
much  admired,  even  among  Europeans.     Some  travellers 
assert  that  it  is  the  colour  of  their  hair,  which  has  a  slight 
tinge  of  red,  that  makes  them  so  superior  in  beauty.    The 
Circassian,  prince  or  noble,  that  is  to  say,  whoever  is  not  a 
bondman,  and  who  possesses  a  horse,  is  always  armed  with 
a  poignard  and  a  brace  of  pistols ;  and  he  rarely  goes  out 
without  his  sabre  and  his  bow.    The  belt  of  the  sabre  is 
fastened  round  his  body,  and  a  helmet  and  cuirass  cover 
his  head  and  chest.    This  is,  in  fact,  a  faithful  representa- 
Population,  tion  of  a  knight  of  the  10th  or  11th  century.    The  whole 
of  Kabardia  can  fit  out  1500  of  these  cavalry,  called  Usden, 
and  10,000  peasants,  or  bondmen,  equipped  for  battle;  but 
the  former,  in  consequence  of  continual  hostilities  among 
themselves,  are  very  much  weakened. 
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The  soil  of  Kabardia  is  excellent,  and  well  adapted  to    book 
agriculture.    The  winters  are  nevertheless  severe,  and  the     xl7p 
heat  is  not  of  long  duration.    The  inhabitants  neglect  the  podu 
gifts  of  nature,  anil  they  derive  no  advantage  from  the  fine  mom. 
forests  of  oaks,  elms,  and  alders,  which  cover  their  hills  \  *££* v*" 
but  they  are  said  to  possess  mines  of  more  valuable  metals 
than  iron   and  brass,   which   they  make  use  of  for  their 
arms. 

The  Circassians  build  their  houses  with  a  slight  wooden 
frame  work,  and  hurdles  painted  white,  and  convey  the  wa- 
ter from  the  nearest  rivulets  with  considerable  skill  by 
means  of  a  canal.  The  inns  exhibit  a  laudable  degree 
of  cleanliness.  The  peasants,  or  bondmen,  and  the  pri- 
soners of  war,  are  charged  with  the  care  of  farming,  and 
looking  after  the  cattle.  They  make  use  of  large  ploughs, 
to  which  are  harnessed  six  or  eight  oxen.  Hemp  is  one  of 
the  natural  products  of  the  soil.  A  great  number  of  goats, 
sheep,  oxen,  and  horses,  form  the  principal  riches  of  the 
Circassians.  They  also  traffic  in  wool  and  wax.  The  horses 
are  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  their  strength,  and  their 
agility.  Each  prince,  or  nobleman,  marks  his  colts  with  a 
hot  iron,  if  they  are  thorough  bred ;  and  whoever  profanes 
that  mark,  or  puts  it  upon  a  common  horse,  is  punished 
with  death. 

Their  feudal  system  is  also  remarkable.    The  vassal,  Constu 
who  belongs  to  the  noble  as  his  own  property,  although tut>on* 
not  sold  to  him,  is  obliged  to  do  all  kinds  of  personal  ser- 
vices, but  he  pays  no  contribution.    The  nobles  maintain 
order  among  the  people,  and  render  military  service  to 
the  prince :  the  latter  keeps  an  open  tabic,  to  the  expense 
of  which  every   person  who  possesses  herds  contributes. 
Marriages  are  contracted  according  to  the  riches  and  birth  Education. 
of  the  parties.    A  plain  nobleman  who  runs  away  with  Marnase# 
a  princess,  incurs  the  punishment  of  death.    Whenever  a 
prince  or  princess  is  born,  a  nobleman  is  selected  who  is 
to  take  charge  of  the  child's  education.    The  father  and 
mother  banish  it  from  their  presence  until  the  period  when 
the  son  is  fit  for  battle,  and  the  daughter  of  an  age  to  be 
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book    married.    Under  the  guidance  or  his  tutor,  the  youth  fa- 
xxv*     miliarizes  himself  with  the  chase,  war,  and  pillage,  and  in 

~~ "——  recompense  he  divides  his  booty  with  him.  It  was  thus 
that  the  centaur  Chiron  brought  up  the  young  Achilles. 
The  simple  and  light  diet  which  a  girl  of  distinction  lives 
on  tends  to  preserve  that  graceful  and  slender  form  so 
suitable  to  a  princess.  She  is  taught  to  embroider,  to  sew, 
to  plait  straw,  and  to  make  small  baskets  with  it  Newly 
married  persons  see  each  other  in  private  for  the  space  of 
a  year.  The  woman  receives  her  husband  in  the  dead 
or  the  night,  and  makes  him  enter  by  the  window.  They 
do  not  shew  themselves  to  their  relations  until  there  is  an 
existing  pledge  of  their  union.  This  similarity  between 
the  Circassian  women  and  the  Amazons  is  connected  with 
the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Circassians,  of  the  intercourse 
they  had  with  a  nation,  named  Emmetch  (a  name  from 
which  the  Greeks  may  have  made  Amazon.)  Hence  that 
ingenious  hypothesis  by  which  the  Circassians  are  identi- 
fied with  the  Sarmatians,  descended  from  a  mixture  of 
Scythians  and  Amazons.* 

Language.  The  Circassian  princes  and  nobles  speak  a  language  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  and  unintelligible  to  the  people.  Is  this 
only  a  political  institution,  or  is  it  the  proof  of  a  different 
origin  ? — There  exists  amongst  the  Circassians  a  right  to 

h     tali-  hospitality  railed  Kunadi.     Happy  is  the  stranger  who  ob- 

ty.  tains  it !  his  host  recommends  him  to  all  his  relatives  ;  and 

were  he  charged  with  the  greatest  crime,  he  is  still  in  safety, 
because  his  host  answers  for  him.  The  Circassians  de- 
nounce dreadful  vengeance  on  those  who  kill  their  re- 
lations; the  whole  family  of  the  criminal  shares  his  pu- 
nishment, and  if  the  vengeance  of  blood  be  not  allayed 
by  a  pecuniary  indemnity,  it  is  transmitted  even  by  mar- 
riage.! 

Religion.       These  people  were  formerly  Christians,  with  scarcely 

•  Reineggs,  Topographic  du  Caucase,  1. 238.    Pallas,  I.  390. 
t  This  was  the  system  in  England  previous  to,  and  even  during  the  reign  of 
Mfred.— -Tr. 
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any  religious  worship.    They  are  now  Mahometans,  but  book 

wholly  devoid  of  zeal.    The  mausoleums  of  the  Circassians  XXT* 
are  constructed  of  hewn  stone, and  surrounded  with  colonades. 


The  Basians,  who  dwell  below  the  Circassians,  and  by  the  Basians . 
side  of  the  Suanes,  are  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Kabardia. 
Pursued  by  the  Circassian  nobles,  they  were  compelled  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  high  barren  mountains  which  are  co- 
vered with  snow,  and  they  live  there  to  the  present  time, 
still  tributary  to  their  ancient  persecutors.  They  are,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  a  mixture  of  a  variety  of  na- 
tions; namely,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Kalmuks,  Kumuks,but 
principally  Nogais,  who  are  Mongols  or  Huns. 

The  Basians  comprehend  three  tribes,  the  Tshegems,  the  Tribes. 
Balkars,  and  the  Raratslias. 

Traces  of  Christianity  are  to  be  found  amongst  them,  and  Worship. 
we  are  assured  that  in  their  country  a  church  is  to  be  seen, 
which,  though  ancient,  is  still  in  good  preservation.  A  road 
opened  through  the  rocks,  and  furnished  with  a  balustrade 
of  iron  on  both  sides,  conducts  to  the  church  by  a  serpentine 
path ;  and  the  gospel  and  the  rituals  are  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. 

The  Basians  have    very  considerable  herds  of   oxen.  Produc- 
Their  mules  are  much  praised :   they  cultivate  millet  and  quantise' 
oats  j  and  they  extract  lead  from  the  mines  of  Rargatcbin  th«  c*111* 
Tau,  that  is  to  say,  the  leaden   mountain :    they  prepare 
saltpetre,  and  sell  gunpowder.      M.  Reineggs  has  obser- 
ved in  Basiania  a  great  many  interesting  object  of  natural 
history;  several   of  the  valleys   are  filled  **th  sulphurous 
exhalations,   and   thunderbolts  fall   mot"  frequently  here 
than  any  where  else.    Near  the  river  Schick*  which  fl*ws 
into  the  Kuban,  there  are  hot  *P"ngs  so  corroding,  that 
they  cause  swellings  in  the  in^tlis  of  those  who  drink  of 
them.*    In  the  environs  of  Mount  Elboors  there  is  an  ele- 
vation, composed  entirety  of  a  golden-coloured  micaceous 
gravel  or  yellow  mi<*»  which  is  so  loose  that  men  and  horses 

*  Reineggs,  Topographic  du  Caicase,  T.  291. 
VOL.  II.  7 
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Basaltes. 


sink  in  it  as  in  water.  Colonades  of  basalt*  in  prisms  of  three, 
five,  eight,  and  nine  sides,  are  found  in  the  high  mountains 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Terek ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  M.  Reincggs,  who  has  drawn  them,*  knew  how  to 
distinguish  this  enigmatical  rock  in  a  correct  manner. 


Ouetes.         The  Ossetes  dwell  to  the  east  of  the  Basians.    They  are 
called  sometimes  Ossi,  Ossis,  Ossites,  or  Ossitinians.    In 
this,  as  in  numerous  other  instances,  we   adopt  the  radical 
part  of  the  name  by  which  a  nation  is  designated  either  by 
the  people  belonging  to  it  or  by  their  neighbours,  while  the 
terminating  syllables  are  in  some  measure  arbitrary,  till 
such  time  as  the  celebrity  or  familiarity  of  the  people  among 
those  who  write  about  them   establishes  some  unchanging 
designation.     On  seeing  the  clothing,  the  light  chesnut  hair, 
and  the  red  beards  of  these  people,  we  should  say  that  they 
were  peasants  from  the  north  of  Russia.     They  give  them- 
selves the  name  of  Irones.    Their  language  has  some  con- 
nection with  the  German,  Sclav onian,  and  still  more  with 
the  Persian.    The  country  of  the  Ossetes  commands  the 
communications  with  Georgia.     It  extends  from  the  sour- 
ces of  the   Terek    to  the    northern  branches  of  the  Kur. 
In  these  ruggid  mountains,    all   the    rivers  flow  with  an 
astonishing  rapidity.    The  manners  of  the  Ossetes  are  of 
a  characteristic  simplicity ;  their  method  of  saluting  con- 
sists in  touching  the   chest   for   men,   and  the  bosom  for 
women.    1q  their  funerals  there  is  a  noisy  ostentation  of 
grief:  the  wuqen  beat  their  breasts,  and  threaten  to  preci- 
pitate themselvcfcfroni  the  top  of  a  rock.     They  afterwards 
eat  and  drink  in  \v}^Uv  of  the  dead  for  three  days.f    The 
houses  of  the  Ossetes  vt^enible  so  many  castles  in  miniature, 
and  Although  vassals  of  R^gja,  they  live  in  a  state  of  wild 
independence. 
Natural         It  is  alleged  that  there  is  met  Vith  in  that  part  of  Cau- 
cwiosities.  casu8,  a  Un-ge  bird  of  a  very  beautiful  variegated  plumage, 

•  Reinegfc?,  ibid.  I.  26.  tab.  iii.    Compare  Ge^i.  n.  970. 
t  Rcineggs,  1.  218. 
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resembling  a  pheasant ;  the  Ossetes  call  it  Sym.  A  sort  of  BOofc 
friendly  alliance  is  said  to  subsist  between  it  and  the  wild  XXT* 
goats,  the  partners  of  its  solitude.     At  the  approach  of  the  n 

hunter  it  sends  forth  a  shrill  whistle,  which  serves  to  warn 
the  quadrupeds  of  the  impending  danger.  There  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  this  country  thousands  of  caverns  hollowed  out 
of  the  rugged  rock,  upon  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  and 
generally  of  the  height  of  sixty  feet.  They  are  now  aban- 
doned, but  we  may  still  trace  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants.* The  Russian  fort  of  Darial  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  Ossetia.  A  few  slight  fortifications,  and 
a  small  garrison,  would  render  this  pass  impregnable.  At 
this  place,  the  road  now  used  leads  for  a  considerable  way 
through  a  subterraneous  passage  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 

The  most  considerable  tribe  of  the  Ossetians  is  that  of  the  Tribes  ot 
Dugores.    They  are  said  to  be  tributary  to  the  Badilles,  a  |£n°,M" 
sort  of  knights  or  freemen,  living  in  the  highest  mountains, 
and  separated  by  a  small  river  from  another  equally  un- 
known tribe,  that  of  the  Nitigurcs,  a  name  apparently  of 
Hunnic  origin.    The  Tcherkessates  have  words  which  they 
esteem  sacred,  and  which  are  divided  into  sections,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  their  families.    They  celebrate  annual  Particular 
festivals,  which  last  eight  days,  and  resemble  that  of  taber-  CU8tomSi 
nacles  among  the  Jews.    Travellers  are  hospitably  invited 
to  partake,  and  one  of  the  families  is  charged  with  the  care 
of  entertaining  them.    The  Dimsars,  a  republican  colony, 
are  incessantly  at  war  with  the  Dugores.    We  find  in  their  Cavern  of 
canton  a  cavern  of  Saint  Nicholas,  a  relic  of  their  ancient  iS^#Nlcbo" 
faith.    This  Russian  Saint  is  supposed  to  appear  there  un- 
der the  form  of  an  eagle,  to  receive  the  food  which  is  offered 
to  him  ;  of  course,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  birds  of  prey  ex- 
actly to  personate  the  Saint  in  this  particular.— Some  mis*  Reforma- 
siouaries  have  recently  taken  a  very  wise  advantage  of  this  ossetes/  ° 
people's  former  profession  of  Christianity  to  offer  to  re-in- 
struct them  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  civilization, 
and  these  offers  were  accepted  by  the  late  General  Kasibek, 
one  of  their  chiefs,  and  by  those  who  aknowledgcd  his  au- 

■*  Pallas,  premier  vovagr,  VII.  p.  55— 7l».    Rcincg**,  I.  233. 
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book  thority.  This  is  accompanied  with  a  tendency  to  a  good 
XXT*  understanding  with  the  Russian  government,  and  an  acqui- 
— — — " ~  escenre  in  the  plans  of  general  amelioration  happily  begun 
in  these  countries.  The  advantage  of  this  change  begins  to 
be  felt  by  those  travellers  who  cross  the  Caucasus  along  the 
chain  of  Russian  posts  from  Mosdoc  to  Teflis,  up  the  pre- 
cipitous banks  of  the  Terek,  and  down  those  of  the  Aragui. 
A  strong  Russian  escort  is  necessary  for  security,  but  a  dis- 
tant approximation  to  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives is  agreeable  and  encouraging.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter 
was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  house  of  General  Kasi- 
bek's  family,  near  the  mountain  called  Kasibek.  He  and 
his  party  were  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  dutiful 
civilities  paid  by  the  servants  to  their  master's  guests  and 
the  assassin-like  expression  of  their  countenances  and  equip- 
ments, indicating  the  powerful  lineaments  left  by  their  for- 
mer habits,  and  intimating  the  prudence  of  observing  pre- 
cautions against  those  tendencies  which  might  be  still  sus- 
pected of  retaining  a  degree  of  activity.* 

The  mountainous  tract  which  extends  from  the  eastern 
limits  of  Ossetia,  towards  the  north,  between  the  rivers  Sun- 

Kistetia.  sha  and  Aksai  is  called  Kistia  or  Ristetia  by  the  Russian 
travellers  and  geographers.  It  is  like  Kabardia,  a  country 
of  forests  and  pastures,  with  districts  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture.! The  different  wild  tribes  that  live  there  are  known 
under  various  general  names;  the  Georgians  call  them 

Kiitcs.  Kistes;  the  Tartars,  Mizshegis;  their  principal  tribe  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Ingooshes  or  Intooshes.  We  distinguish 
also  the  Tchetchentzi  or  Tetentzes,  the  Rarabulaks,  and  the 
Tushes.  They  all  speak  a  particular  language,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  very  ancient.  In  war  they  carry  a  buckler,  and 
this  ancient  custom  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Caucasus. 

Ingooshes,      Amongst  the  Ingooshes,  we  observe  vestiges  of  the  truo 

their  wor-  ^iigjon.    An  anchoret  called  the  Zannistag,  living  fn  ecli- 

•  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  &c.  rol.  I.  p.  77. 
r  Georgi,  Russia,  IV.  971. 
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bacy,  and  dwelling  by  the  side  of  an  ancient  church,  per-    book 
forms  the  functions  of  priest;  before  a  numerous  assem-     xxy* 
My  he  immolates  on  an  altar  of  stone  a  number  of  white        , 
sheep,  which  the  richest  and  most  distinguished  families  pro- 
vide.   This  church,  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Ingoo- 
shes,  bears  a  Gothic  inscription,  and  contains  some  Latin 
books,  ornamented  with  blue,  black,  and  gilt  characters ; 
these  books  are  revered  as  relics.      Thirty  little  dwellings 
for  hermits  are  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  this  ancient  edifice, 
which  has  been  always  held  as  an  inviolable  sanctuary  in 
the  midst  of  the  wars  in  which  these  barbarians  are  contin- 
ually engaged. 

The  Ingooshes  have  a  very  characteristic  physiogno- 
my, and  a  pronunciation  so  extremely  harsh  that  a  strang- 
er would  think  they  were  rolling  pebbles  in  their  mouths. 
They  can  muster  5000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
The  Karabulaks  deserve  to  be  noticed  on  account  of  their  Kfr*bu- 
dialect,  which  appears  to  be  that  of  the  celebrated  Alans ; 
for  the  town  of  Theodosia,  in  Tauris,  was  called  by  the 
Alanic  name  Trdauda,  signifying  seven  gods;  now  this 
word  retains  the  same  signification  amongst  the  Karabu- 
laks.* 

The  Tchetchentzi  or  Tetentees  inhabit  seven  large  Tchetch,- 
villages;  they  sometimes  extend  their  depredations  be- 
yond the  Russian  frontiers,  and  then  retire  to  their  native 
mountains,  where  they  can  bid  defiance  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  Cossacks.  They  are  considered  as  the  most  formida- 
ble of  all  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  innumerable  rocky 
valleys  of  the  eastern  part  of  this  chain.  They  are  not  on- 
ly a  dread  to  their  immediate  neighbours,  tribes  simi- 
lar to  themselves,  but  they  keep  the  disciplined  Russians 
continually  on  the  alert.  They  are  unwearied  in  their 
watch  for  prey,  quick  as  lightning  in  attack  or  escape,  un- 
sparing in  plunder,  and  murder  without  mercy  those  whom 
they  rob,  excepting  Christians,  from  whom  they  expect  ad-  * 

•Peripl.  Euzin.  Anonym,  in  Geog.  Grsc.  Min.  Rommel,  on  Caurarus,  in 
the  Magasin  Ulhnogrttphique,  I.  p.  90. 
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ditional  plunder  in  the  form  of  ransom.  Thoy  initiate  their 
youth  at  a  very  early  age  in  their  marauding  expeditions; 

"""" "~"—  and  the  more  bold  and  sanguinary  they  show  themselves, 
the  higher  they  stand  in  the  estimation  of  their  tribe.  He 
who  most  frequently  surpasses  the  rest  in  the  execution  of 
desperate  and  cruel  enterprises,  commonly  becomes  the  lead- 
er of  his  brethren,  and  the  chief  of  many  families.  They 
have  one  supreme  chief,  whose  dignity  is  hereditary.  He 
alone  commands  them  on  any  enterprise  of  general  interest, 
but  he  possesses  no  civil  authority  or  jurisdiction.  They 
have  a  sort  of  common  law  universally  understood,  which 
maintains  an  intestine  regularity.  When  this  is  violated,  a 
tribunal  of  their  elders  takes  cognizance  of  the  case,  and  the 
offender  is  instantly  put  to  death,  his  dwelling  erased,  and 
his  property  given  to  the  party  injured.  They  were  once  a 
sort  of  Christians,  and  they  still  observe  Easter.  They 
now  consider  themselves  as  Mussulmans;  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  few  domestic  regulations  is  the  only  symptom  of 
their  connection  with  the  Arabian* prophet.* 

Tushes.  On  the  south-east  we  find  the  Tushes,  that  is  to  say,  the 

dreamers,  a  name  which  they  owe  to  their  superstition. 
They  arc  the  Tuski  of  Ptolemy.  They  entertain  a  great 
veneration  for  cats.  It  is  said  that  among  them  the  father 
gives  to  his  son,  at  the  age  of  six  or  se\en  years,  a  young 
adult  girl  for  a  wife,  and  exercises  himself  the  privileges  of 
a  husband  until  the  boy  arrives  at  puberty.  The  children 
which  are  the  fruit  of  this  union  are  brought  up  as  part  of 
the  family.  This  strange  custom  existed  till  lately  in  Eu- 
ropean Russia.  A  small  but  very  strong  species  of  mule  is 
found  here,  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  jack-ass  and  the 
cow. 

The  eastern  part  of  Caucasus,  or  ancient  Albania,  is  di- 
vided into  innumerable  cantons,  but  which  modern  geogra- 
Daghestaot  phy  comprehends   under   two    denominations,  Daghestan, 

*  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  60. 
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which  incladcs  all  the  declivities  of  Caucasus  towards  the    b°ok 
Caspian  Sea,  and  Lesghutan,  containing  the  more  elevated     xxv* 
valleys  towards  Georgia,  and  the  country   of  the  Kistcs.  ^ 
Lesghistan  is  a  district  liable  to  great  variation  of  extent  :tau. 
Its  limits  enlarge  or  diminish  according  to  the  results  of  the 
wars  which  the  robbers  called  Lesgliians  constantly  wage 
with  the  otber  Caucasian  nations.  *• 

The  Lesgliians,  who  appear  to  be  the  Lcgse  of  the  an-  Lctghian*. 
cients,*  have  become  formidable  by  tltcir  inveterate  habits  Manner  of 

llVIDE 

of  plunder;  they  seize  upon  men  and  herds,  and  whatever 
else  they  can  find  in  the  neighbouring  districts.  They 
carry  off  their  booty  on  swift  horses,  and  break  down  be- 
hind them  the  bridges  of  ice  and  snow  which  cover  the  preci- 
pices of  Caucasus.  Accustomed  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst, 
they  carry  with  them  only  a  slender  stock  of  provisions,  ei- 
ther in  leathern  bottles  or  in  goat's  skins.  But,  when  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  they  draw  lots  among  themselves,  and 
he  whom  accident  selects  is  forthwith  devoured  by  his  com- 
rades. Their  manner  of  living,  and  the  pure  air  which 
they  breathe  upon  their  mountains,  contribute  to  their  ex- 
treme longevity.  Just  before  death,  the  old  Lesghian  who 
has  survived  the  perils  of  the  field  of  battle,  sends  fir  his 
relations  and  his  heirs,  and  points  out  to  them  where  his 
gold,  his  silver,  and  his  jewels,  are  deposited,  and  then  dies 
contented.    This  nation  possesses  some  mines. 

In  Daghestan  we  see  the  Lesgliians  peaceably  driving 
their  herds  to  a  distance  from  the  mountains,  and  paying  a 
contribution  for  the  pasturage.  Their  women,  celebrated 
for  their  beauty,  are  no  less  distinguished  for  their  courage. 
Several  of  the  Lesghian  tribes  profess  Mahoinetanism  ;  some 
traces  of  the  Christian  faith  may  also  be  observed  among 
them,  but  the  less  civilized  still  worship  the  sun,  the  moon, 
trees,  and  rivers. 

Their  language  has  some  affinity  to  that  of  the  inhabi-  Letghian 
tants  of  Finland,  but  the  diversity  of  the   Lesghian  dia-  lan*ua*e« 

"*  Reineggs,  I.  18R. 
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book  lects  is  very  great  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce 
xxv°     them  to  the  number  of  eight     1.  The  J&wares,  and  the 

Awareg  fourteen  tribes  resembling  them,  which  occupy  the  north- 
ern part  of  Lesghistan,  speak  the  first  dialect  The  dis- 
trict of  Awar,  or  Aor,  the  remainder  of  the  Aorses,  and 
the  parent  tribe  of  the  celebrated  Awares,  bear  also  the 
name  of  Chunsag,  which  signifies,  the  empire  of  the  Chunes 
or  Huns.  About  1500  Mahometan  families  live  here  very 
peaceably,  under  the  government  of  a  khan,  who  is  reckon- 
ed one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Caucasus,  and 
whose  abode   is  distinguished  from   the  rest  by  having 

Didos,  Un-  glass  windows.    2.  The  tribes  of  Dido  and  of  Unso  speak 

"'  the  second   dialect:  they  dwell    in    the  mountains  above 

the  district  of  the  Tchares;  pasture  their  sheep  in  the 
Kacheti,  and  live  in  a  state  of  happy  indolence.    S.  The 

Kabutches.  third  dialect  is  that  of  the  Kakutckes,  who  are  supposed 
to  dwell  near  the  Didos,  towards  the  cast  4.  The  fourth 
is  in  use  among  the  J&ndys,  who,  according  to  Guldenstedt, 
inhabit  a  country  bordered  by  a  branch  of  the  river  Koisu. 
5.  The  Mooshts,  the  Kooveshts,  and  the  Zudacars,  three 
tribes  whose  dwellings  extend  along  the  frontier  of  Da- 
ghestan,  and  even  within  that  province,  speak  the  fifth  dia- 

Kooveshes,  lect     The  Kooveshes  or  Kubashes,  are  the  most  deserving 

wKubas-  Qf  notjce-  Xhey  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  indepen- 
dence, and  are  industrious,  sober,  honest,  and  loyal.  It  is 
said  that  they  call  themselves  Franks,  and  claim  a  Euro- 
pean origin.  It  might  have  been  supjiosed  that  they  are 
the  descendants  of  some  Venetians  or  Genoese,  who  in  the 
15th  century  visited  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  not 
more  accurate  researches  proved  that  their  language  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Lesghians.  The  Kubashes  act  as 
brokers  in  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  between  Persia 
and  Russia.    They  bring  to  Kisliar  considerable  quantities 

Commerce  0f  cotton.*    At  home  they  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 

and  manu- 
£JM*f  tires 

*  •  Guldenstedt,  Vayagc,  Ac.  1. 101.     Reineggs,  1.60— 113.     For»ter,  Voyage 

du  Bengale,  &c.  II. 
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tnre  of  iron,  gold,  and  silver — in  forging  cuirasses— and  in  book 
making  fine  handkerchiefs,  mantles  of  felt,  and  carpets.  XXT# 
Their  women  are  active,  ingenious,  and  even  well-informed,  ' 

and  occupy  themselves  with  embroidering.     The  Rubashes 
banish  from  their  country  all    idle   persons  and  beggars. 
Their  integrity  is  so  generally  known  that  the  Lesghian 
princes  deposit  with  them  the  treasures  which  they  have  ac- 
cumulated, and  the  neighbouring  tribes  submit  all  contro- 
versies to  their  arbitration.     They  are  Mahometans,  but 
confine  themselves  to  one  wife.    Twelve  of  their  deans  are 
entrusted  with  the  keeping  of  a  capital  stock,  which  is  the 
produce  of  their  common  labour.     6.  The  Kasikumuks,  **jjgku* 
shepherds  and  marauders,  who  live  upon  the  banks  of  a 
branch  of  the  river  Roisu,  speak  the  sixth  Lesghian  dialect. 
7.  The  seventh  is  current  among  the  Kaidaiks,  and  the  Kara-  KaMiiks. 
kaidaks,  who  inhabit  the  districts  lying  between  the  towns 
of  Tarku  and  Derbend*    These  people  are  remarkably  swift, 
and  uncommonly  dexterous  in  handling  the  musket  and  the 
sabre.    The  fertile  valleys  of  the  Kaidaiks  contain  many 
beautiful  villages.    The  prince  of  the  Kaidaiks  is  called  the  Prince  <* 
Uzmey;  his  son,  it  is  alleged,  is  suckled  by  all  the  women    *mey* 
of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  no  doubt  of  strengthening 
their  attachment  to  their  future  sovereign.     8.  The  ICaraeles, 
who  possess  some  villages  near  Tabasseran,  a  flourishing  Tabasse- 
district,  governed  by  a  prince  of  its  own,  speak  the  eighth rau* 
Lesghian  dialect,  which  is  believed  to  be  also  common  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district 

Oriental  Caucasus  contains  also  two  Tartar  nations.  Ku^uks 
The  Kumuks  reside  to  the  north  of  Daghestan,  upon  the and  Truch 
borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  About  twelve  hundred  fami- 
lies, under  the  government  of  Beys,  dwell  here  in  cabins 
made  of  hurdles  of  osiers.  The  Truchmenes  are  spread 
over  all  the  eastern  side  of  Caucasus,  but  principally  in  the 
south  of  Daghestan,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Scbirwan.  These  wanderers  speak  the  Turkish  dialect  of 
the  Tartar  language.    They  are  governed  by  their  here- 

VOL.  II.  8 
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book   ditary  khans,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  reside  at  Kooba* 
*    at  Shamachia,  and  at  SalHan. 


From  the  state  of  warfare  and  anarchy  in  which  these 
tribes  live,  their  political  topography  can  never  be  fixed. 
The  vague  word  Lesghistan,  or  country  of  the  Lesghians, 
enlarges  and  contracts  with  the  invasions  of  that  fierce  peo- 

u™be  °f   P'e :  *',e  ,iame  Daghestan  signifies  a  country  of  mountains. 

and  of       Its  application  is  as  undetermined  as  that  of  Gorski,  or  in- 

Scturwan.  habitants  of  the  mountains,  given  by  the  Russians  to  the 
majority  of  the  petty  Caucasian  hordes.  The  uncertain 
extent  of  these  terms  too  affects  the  limits  to  be  assigned  to 
Schirwan,  which  custom  or  circumstances  have  represented 
as  commencing  sometimes  at  Derbend,  and  sometimes  at 
Bakou.*  Leaving  these  points  undecided,  we  shall  briefly 
notice  the  most  remarkable  places  as  we  pass  from  north  to 
south. 

Towns  and     The  co u i» try  of  the  Kumuks  extends  from  the  banks  ef 

51Sl2!abto  tho  Tcrek  to  tll0S0  of  the  Koisu-  lt  comprehends  the 
gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  AgrachanschoL  The  most  re- 
markable place  is  Endcry,  the  market  where  the  Lesghians 
sell  their  plunder.  To  the  south  of  the  Koisu  is  the  terri- 
tory of  a  Tartar  chief,  who  assumes  the  title  of  Shanikal, 
and  who  resides  in  Tarku,  a  town  containing  10,000  in- 
habitants, upon  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.f  Ascend- 
ing the  Koisu,  we  arrive  at  the  dominions  of  Ouma-Khan, 
or  Khan  of  the  Awares,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken. 
The  town  of  Chunsag  contains  about  600  houses.  Upon 
the  eastern  back  of  the  mountains,  we  find  the  interesting 
town  of  Kubasha,  with  its  industrious  population  of  about 
6000  souls.  The  territory  of  the  prince,  or  Uzmey, 
reaches  to  Derbend ;  he  resides  at  Barshli.    The  town  of 

Derbend.    Derbend,  shut  up  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  reck- 

*  Compare  Buschiog,  Geographic,  II.  par.  2.  Georgi,  Russie,  II.  975.  Wahl, 
Asie  Occidental,  I.  459—482. 

t  Bieberstein,  Description  des  Pays  entre  le  Terek  et  le  Kur,  in  the  Ann  ales 
des  Voyages,  XI I.  p.  180. 
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ons  from  6  to  TOO  houses ;  its  thick  and  lofty  walls  astonish    book 
the  tra Teller,  but  oppose  no  barrier  to  the  advance  of  armies ;     XXT* 
its  insecure  port  has  but  little  trade.    We  here  begin  to  feel  ~" — " ~ 
the  influence  of  a  milder  climate.    The  territories  of  Der- 
bend9  Koura,  and  Kouba,  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
most  delightful  of  countries.    It  is  here  that,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  inhabitants  reaped  a  harvest  of  fifty  fold,  and 
saw  these  rich  crops  spring  up  twice  or  thrice  every  year. 
Even  in  our  days  the  soil  is  in  some  places  so  rich  and 
strong  that  six  or  eight  oxen  must  be  yoked  to  the  plough. 
A  great  quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  saffron,  cotton,  and  vari- 
ous fruits,  is  exported.*    The  territory  of  Kouba  has  been 
called  by  the  Persians  the  Paradise  of  Roses.    There  are  Paradise 
places  whero  from  each  cleft  of  the  rock  a  vine  may  be  seen  of  Row8* 
/Bhooting  out.f    But  these  fine  regions  are  subjected  to  ex- 
cessive humidity ;  and  are  in  some  places  infected  with  rep- 
tiles and  pernicious  Usects.    The  towns  of  Tabasseran, 
Acouti,  and  others,  are  the  chief  residences  of  the  petty 
sovereignties  in  the  mountains.    The  khan  of  Koura  ex- 
tends his  dominion  to  the  sea,  where  the  river  Samour,  pro- 
bably the  Albanus  of  the  ancients,  discharges  its  abundant 
waters  through  ten  or  twelve  mouths.    Kouba,  the  abode 
of  the  most  powerful  khan  of  that  country,  contains  only 
about  400  or  500  houses.    Below  Kouba  is  the  town  of  Sha- 
bran,  which  was  built  by  Hebrews  under  the  name  of  Sa- 
maria.   Some  Jews  still  live  there,  who  are  distinguished 
by  their  handsome  persons,  and  their  easy  manners.    These 
towns,  situated  upon  the  eastern  part  of  Caucasus,  look  to- 
wards the  Caspian  Sea*    As  we  pass  the  mountains,  we  see, 
extending  to  south-west  and  the  south,  the  territories  of 
Dsbceki,  Shamachia,  Khana,  and  Sallian.    The  two  first 
are  bounded  by  the  Kar,  the  other  two  occupy  the  insular 
plain  encompassed  by  that  river  and  the  Aras.    New  Sha-  New  sha- 
machia, a  trading  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  is  considered  machia. 
as  the  capital  of  Shirwan. 

•  Gmelin's  Travels,  III.  68.  Bieberstein,  Description  of  the  Countries  be- 
tweengthe  Terek  and  the  Kur,  p.  31,  (in  German.) 

i  Reineggs,  I.  p.  107. 
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book       The  Kur,  after  being  augmented  by  the  junction  of  one  of 
3gxv*     its  branches  with  the  Aras,  becomes  navigable.    The  stur- 


Peninsula 


geon  fisheries  at  its  mouth,  near  Sallian,  bring  in  20,000  ru- 
bles (or  £.3000)  to  the  khan  of  Kouba,  who  lets  it  out  to  the 
Russians.*    To  the  east  of  Shamachia  Caucasus  decreases 
in  height.    An  extensive  neck  of  land  shoots  into  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  called  the  Peninsula  of  Apsheron,  or  of  Okorcssa, 
of  Apshe~  whose  saline  and  clayey  soil  is  covered  with  a  languishing 
Springs  of  v*Setationf  but  whose  celebrated  springs  of  naphtha  form  a 
naphtha,    source  of  inexhaustible  wealth  to  the  petty  sovereign  of  the 
town  of  Bakou.     The  principal  springs  are  at  Balaghan, 
one  of  them  furnishes   500   pounds  a-day.    Not  far  from 
thence  is  the  field  ofjirc,  about  a  square  verst  in  extent,  and 
continually  emitting  an  inflammable  gas.     The  Guebres,  or 
worshippers  of  fire,  have  built  several  small  temples  there. 
In  one  of  these,  near  an  altar,  a  large  hollow  pipe  is  fixed  in 
i  the  earth,  from  the  upper  end  a  blue  flame  issues  more  sub- 

tile than  that  from  spirits  of  wine :  a  similar  flame  escapes 
from  a  horizontal  opening  made  in  the  rock.    A  hill  near 
;  Bakou  furnishes  white  naphtha,  but  in  very  limited  quanti- 

ties. The  Russians  make  use  of  it  both  as  a  medicinal  drug 
and  as  a  cordial ;  they  apply  it  also  externally.  Not  far 
from  thence  are  two  springs  of  hot  water,  which  bubble  up 
like  the  naphtha ;  the  water  is  impregnated  with  a  bluish 
clay,  which  renders  it  thick,  but  it  becomes  clear  by  stand- 
ing, the  clay  falling  to  the  bottom.  Bathing  in  it  braces  the 
system,  and  improves  the  appetite.  The  khan  of  Bakou 
derives  from  the  naphtha  a  revenue  of  14,000  rubles,  (or 
Town  of  £.2100.)  The  town  of  Bakou,  which  has  a  road  for  ships 
Bakou.      |^  nQ  means  gafe>  though  the  best  upon  the  coast,  exports 

to  Russia,  besides  naphtha,  some  cotton,  rice,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  wine  and  opium.  Its  territory  also  supplies 
salt,  which  is  obtained  from  several  lakes  or  salt  marshes. 
Such  are  the  principal  nations,  countries,  and  towns,  of 
the  Caucasian  region ;  in  surveying  which  we  have  unavoidi 

*  Georgi.  II.  977.  Compare  Beiberstein,  &c. 
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ably  been  somewhat  prolix,  from  the  number  and  the  mi 
noteness  of  the  objects  to  be  described. 

Table  of  the  Geographical  Positions  of  the  Caucasian 

Region. 


.     BOOK 


Names  of 
the  places. 

Long.  E.  from 
London. 

Latitude. 

Authorities. 

Derbend .  . 
Kislar  .  .  . 

Mosdok   .  . 
Tamao.  .  . 

deg.   mtu.   tee. 
47      39      ft  5 
46     14      15 

43     50     15 
36    35      0 

dig.  min.  tec 

42  5     45 

43  51      15 
(43     54       0) 

43     48     4* 
45     12     16 

Kns.  Atlas  io  100  sheets. 

Idtrn. 

(  aleRdar  of  Petersburgh. 

Husftiau  Atlas. 

'd.      Archive    of    Licbtens* 

Tiflis  .... 

44     20     15 

41     28     30 

tern. 
Idem. 

Note.    The  Table  annexed  to  the  Russian  Atlas  is  founded  on  Astronomi- 
cal observations,  chiefly  recent. 
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Synoptical  Table  of  the  Political  Divisions  of  the 

Caucasian  Countries. 


Great  Divisions. 


Caucasia,  (go- 
vernment of,) 


Countries  pf 
the  Cossacks 
of  tbe  Black 
Sea. 

Circatsla. 
Abassia.    . 


Western 
Georgia,  for- 
merly Turk- 
ish Georgia. 


Subdivisions. 

rl.  Circle    of   Gregori- 
ewsk- 

2.  —  of  Alerandrow. 

3.  —  of  Kizliar 

4.  —  of  Staiiropol. 

5.  —  of  Mozdok. 

Make  a  part  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Tail  r  is. ' 

1.  Circa*ftia  of  Kuban. 

2.  Great  Kabarda. 

3.  Little  Kabarda. 
Different  cantons. 


Capitals. 


Gresoriew*! 
or    Yegor i- 

vnBSi  .  .  .    . 


Sovereigns. 


Russia. 


r  katerinodar.  Idem. 

i 
None Independent. 


Xone. 


1  Mingrelia I«gaour 

Odischi.  canton. 

2.  Imcritia. , 

Kadsha,  canton. 

3.  Garia 


Kutatis 

Titizigha(?) 


Under  tbe  pro- 
tection of  Tur- 
kev. 

A  czar,  a  vassal 
of  rtu««ia. 

A  prince,  vassal 
of  Imeritia. 

Dependent  on 
tbe  Turks. 
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a™,Di,i,i... 

bMl.W.nj. 

C  a  pi  uli. 

Sowreigne. 

f  1.  Circle  of  Tiflii.  .  . 

Eastern  Geor- 

2. —  of  Gori. 

gia,  former- 

1 3.  —  ofAnsnur. 

ly    Persian 
Georgia. 

i  4. —  of  Tela. 

6.  —  of  Sihoaii. 

B.  —  of  Adjalaka. 

Oocr  diridn]    u.i"    KanJueti    ant 

Gorski. or  peo- 

N°nB  

Princes  or  tldtrs 
most  of    them 

2.  Ba.iania. 

ple     Of      ill!' 

3.  Ossetia. 

dependents  on 

■noiiataim. 

4.  Kistia.  or  tngoosbia. 

5.  Trbet  chests  ia. 

RG.ila. 

1.  Kbnnat  of  A  war. 

Chun  lag,     o 

Lesghislao. 

cord in;    to 
MMieKabii- 

1  ode  pendt.  khan. 

2.  Lordfhips  of  Kaxi- 

kumuks. 

Kasamisb, 

Various  chiefs. 

3.  The  cantons  of  Tcha 

Various  chiefs. 

1.  Country  of  the  Ku- 

muks. 

Endery,  «tc. 

Princes  depend- 
ent on  Russia. 

2.  K  banal  of  Tarku. 

Khan  dependent 
on  RuKia. 

(Sbarokal.) 

3. —ofKaidak 

KaMak,   Bar- 

sh!i 

dem  (the   l'z- 

Dagbestan. 

4.  District  or  Kubascha. 

iubasha. .  . . 

lepcodt.  on  Hie 
kban  ofKaidak 

6.  —  of  Akusha. 

dem. 

6.  —  of  Dei-bend. 

lerhcnd. . ,  . 

liissia(lB09.) 

1.  —  of  Koura. 

)ependent  on 
the  Russians, 
but  formerly  on 
the  Persians. 

8.  —  of  Kouba. 

ionba  or  KuJ 

ba. 

l.Khanatof  Bakou. 

2.  —  of  Sbamachia. 

■■bamachiiL 

dem. 

Bhirwan.            j 

3.  —  of  Dscheki  or  Ka- 

dem. 

1 

4,  Lordship  of  Sallian. 

talliao I 

han  of  Kuba. 

M 
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TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 


PART    I* 

Asia  Minor,  -with  the  Coa$ts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

We  are  now  to  tread  upon  a  soil  rich  in  interesting  B00K 
and  splendid  recollections,  with  an  existing  population  xxvi. 
completely  debased  by  ignorance  and  slavery.  . 

The  glory  of  twenty  different  nations  which  once  flour-  Genual 
ished  in  Western  Asia  has  been  extinguished ;  flocks  wan-  ][**** 
der  over  the  tomb  of  Achilles  and  of  Hector;  and  th* 
thrones  of  Mithridates  and  the  Antiochuses  have  disappear- 
ed, as  well  as  the  palaces  of  Priam  and  Croesus.  The 
merchants  of  Smyrna  do  not  inquire  whether  Homer  was 
born  within  their  walls ;  the  fine  sky  of  Ionia  no  longer 
inspires  either  painters  or  poets ;  the  same* obscurity  covers 
with  its  shades  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates; 
the  republic  of  Moses  is  not  be  found;  the  harps  of 
David  and  Isaiah  are  now  silent  for  ever: — the  wandering 
Arabian  comes,  indifferent  and  unmoved,  to  rest  the  poles 
of  his  tent  against  the  shattmfli  columns  of  Palmyra; 
Babylon  also  has  fallen  beneath  the  stroke  of  an  avenging 
destiny,  and  that  city  which  reigned  supreme  over  oppress- 
ed Asia  ha*  scarcely  left  behind  it  a  trace  that  can  shew 
where  the  ramparts  of  Semiramte  wore  raised.  "  I  have 
seen  on  tbft  spot*"  says  a  traveller, "  the  accomplishment  of 
that  prophecy :  '  Tyre,  the  queen  of  the  nations,  shall  be 
made  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  where  the  fishermen  shall 
spread  their  nets.** "  If,  however,  European  arts  and  civili- 

*  Ezekiel  xxvi.  4,  5. 
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B00K    zation  were,  by  some  new  arrangement  of  Providence,  to 
revisit  this  ancient  cradle  of  the  human  race,  we  should 


still  find  there  thtiUbarming  coast  of  Ionia,  with  its  pictu- 
resque islands ;  the  fertile  shores  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
shaded   by  inexhaustible  forests;  and  in  the  distance  the 
numerous  chains  of  Mount  Taurus,  crowned  with  upland 
plains,  representing  on  a  small  scale  the  vast  plateaus  of 
central  Asia.     We  should  still  see  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  bearing   the  ice  of   Armenia   towards  the  burning 
plains   of  Mesopotamia ;   and,   seated  under  the  shade   of 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  our  eyes  could  wander  over  the  or- 
chards and  meadows  of  Damascus.    The  population  only 
bas  undergone  a  change;    nature   remains  essentially  the 
same.     In  describing   these   countries   we   must  therefore 
be  permitted,  from  the    ignorance  of  the  inhabitants,   and 
the  imperfect  accounts  of  travellers,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  precious   records  that  have  been  left  by  the  ancients. 
^We  have  already,  on  the  authority  of  Strabo,  exhibited  a 
?wy  complete  view  of  the  ancient  geography  of  those  re- 
gions.    Strabo  will  still  serve  as  our  guide  while  we  bring 
together  the  detached  elements  of  which  their  modern  geo- 
graphy is  composed.     But  to  enable  our  readers  the  better 
to  enjoy  a  view  so  complex  and  extensive,  we  shall  separate 
it  into  its  principal  groupes,  and  shall  in  the  present  book 
confine  our  attention  to  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  along 
with  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

Mount  The  mountains  of  Taurus,  according  to  all  the  descriptions 

general. '  of  the  ancients,  extended  torn  the  frontiers  of  India  to  the 
JEgean  Sea.  Their  principal  chain,  as  it  shot  oat  from 
Mount  Imaus  towards  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  winded, 
like  an  immense  serpent,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  on  one  side,  and  the  sources  of  the  Euph- 
rates on  the  other.*  Caucasus  seems  to  have  formed  part 
of  this  line  according  to  Pliny  ;  but  Strabo,  who  was  bet- 
ter informed,  traces  the  principal  chain  of  Taurus  between 
the  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Araxes,  observing  that 

*  Pliny,  Lib.  V.  cap.  27. 
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&  detached  chain  of  Caucasus  that  of  the  Moschin  moan-  book 
tains,  runs  in  a  southern  direction,  and  joins  the  Taurus.  **Vl* 
Modern  accounts  represent  this  junctiqj|£ft3  not  very  mark-  — — 
ed,j  Strabo,  who  was  born  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  travelled 
as  far  as  Armenia,  considers  the  entire  centre  of  Asia  Minor, 
together  with  all  Armenia,  Media,  and  Gordyine.  or  Koor- 
distan,  as  a  very  elevated  country,  crowned  with  several 
chains  of  mountains,  all  of  which  are  so  closely  joined  toge- 
ther, that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one.  "  Armenia  and 
Media,"  says  he,  "  are  situated  upon  Taurus."  This  pla- 
teau seems  also  to  comprehend  Koordistan,  and  the  branches 
which  it  sends  out  extend  into  Persia,  as  far  as  the  great 
desert  of  Rerman  on  one  side,  and  towards  the  sources  of 
the  Gihon  and  the  Indus  on  the  other.  By  thus  considering 
the  vast  Taurus  of  the  ancients  as  an  upland  plain,  and  not 
as  a  chain,  the  testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  may  be  re- 
conciled with  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers. 

Two  chains  of  mountains  are  detached  from  the  pla&itonfof 
teau  of  Armenia  to  enter  the  peninsula  of  Asia;  tbeooe*j|*MI" 
first  confines  and  then  crosses  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates 
near  Samosata;  the  other  borders  the  Pontus  £uxinus, 
leaving  only  narrow  plains  between  it  and  that  sea4  These 
two  chains,  one  of  which  is  in  part  the  Anti-Taurus,  and 
the  other  the  Paryades  of  the  ancients,  or  the  mountain 
Tcheldir  or  Keldir  of  the  moderns,  are  united  to  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  between  the  town  of  Siwas,  Tocat,  and 
Kaisaria,  by  means  of  the  chain  of  the  Argieus,  now  named 
Argis-Dag,  whose  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snows,} 
a  circumstance  which,  under  so  low  a  latitude,  shows 
an  elevation  of  from  9  to  10,000  feet.  The  centre  of  Asia 
resembles  a  terrace  supported  on  all  sides  Jbj  chains  of 

•  Strabo,  XI.  342.  edit.  Atrebat.  1587. 

t  Map  of  Caucasus  by  M.  Lapie.    Annales  des  Voyages,  vol.  XII. 

%  Strabo,  XII.  p.  378.    M.  Fourcade,  Consul  General  at  £inope,  MS. 
Botes. 

♦  Strabo,  XII.  Paul  Lucas,  deuiieme  voyage,  1. 137.    Haagi-Khalfah,  Turk- 
ish Geography,  MSL  translation,  (French,)  p.  1783. 
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bo6k  mountains.  Here  we  find  salt  marshes,  and  rivers  which 
xxvi*  |,aTe  Q0  outlets.  It  contains  a  number  of  small  plateaus,  one 
•  of  which  Strabo  hat  described  under  the  name  of  the  plain 

of  Bagaudene.  "  The  cold  there,"  says  he,  "  prevents  the 
fruit  trees  from  thriving,  whilst  olive-trees  grow  near  Si- 
nope,  which  is  3000  stadia  more  to  the  north."*  Modern 
travellers  have  also  found  very  extensive  elevated  plains 
throughout  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  either  in  the  south, 
towards  Konieh,f  or  in  the  north,  towards  Angora.:):  But 
all  the  borders  of  this  plateau  constitute  so  many  chains  of 
mountains,  which  sometimes  encircle  the  plateau,  and  some- 
times extend  across  the  lower  plains. 
Jouthem        rp^  ^f,,  which,  breaking  off  at  once  from  Mount  Ar- 

nam*  #  w 

rai.rut  in  g«U8  and  from  Anti-Taurus,  bounds  the  ancient  Cilicia  to 

fmitad*    ^e  nort^>  *9    more  particularly  known    by  the  name  of 
tense.        Taurus,  a  name  which  in  several  languages  appears  to  have 
one  common  root,  and    simply  signifies  mountain.    The 
ttevfetion  of  this  chain  must  be  considerable,  since  Cicero 
affirms  that  it  was  impassable  to  armies  before  the  month  of 
June  on  account  of  the  snow.§    Diodorus  details  the  fright- 
ful ravines  and  precipices  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in 
going  from  Cilicia  into  Cappadocia.||      Modern   travellers 
who  have  crossed  more  to  the  west  of  this  chain,  now  called 
Ala-Dagh,  represent  it  as  similar  to  that  of  the  Apennines 
and  Mount  Herous^f      It  sends  off  to    the    west  several 
branches,  some  of  which   terminate  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  the  Cragus,  and  the  Masicystes  of  the 
ancients,  in  Lycia;  the  others,  greatly  inferior  in  elevation, 
extend  to  the  coasts  of  the  Archipelago  opposite  the  islands 
Mount      °f  Cos  and  Rhodes.    To   the  east,  Mount  Amanus,    now 
A<n&nus,    the  Almadagh,  a  detached  branch  of  the  Taurus,  separates 

*  Strabo,  II.  p.  60. 

t  Oliver,  Voyage  dant  PEmpire  Ottoman,  VT.  388. 

J  Tournefort,  Letter  XXI.         ul  Lucas,  deuxieroe  voyage,  I*  c.  21. 

t  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Farail.XV.4.  &c. 

I)  Diod.  XIV.  20.  Herodian,  &c. 

?  Paul  Lucas,  deuxieme  Voyage,  1.  35.  troit.  Voyage,  I.  p.  184. 
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Cilicia  from  Syria,  having  only  two  narrow  passes*  the  one    book 
towards  the  Euphrates,  the  other  close  by  the  sea  ;*  the    xxti. 
first  answers  to  the  Amanian  defiles  (Pyto  Amani*)  of         ~ 
the  ancients,  the  other  to  the  defiles  of  Syria.    The  latter, 
with  their  perpendicular  and  peaked  rocks,  are  the  only 
ones  that  have  been  visited  by  modern  travellers. 

Two  other  chains  of  mountains  are  sent  off  from  the  Northern 
western  part  of  the  central  plateau.    The  one  is  the  Baba-  Jrn  <£»in* 
Dagh  of  the  moderns,  which  formed  the  Tmolus,  the  Mt$- 
sogis,  and  the  Sipylus  of  the  ancients,  and  which  termi- 
nates towards  the  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios ;  the  other, 
extending  in  a  north-west  direction,  presents  more  elevated 
summits,  among  which  are  the  celebrated  Ida  and  Olym- oiynpui: 
pus  (of  Mysia.)    Lastly,  the  northern  side  of  the  plateau 
is  propelled  towards  the  Black  Sea,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
chain  of  the  Olgassys,  now  Elkas-Dagh,  a  chain  which  fills 
with  its  branches  all  the  space  between  the  Sangarius  and 
the  Halys.    The  summits  retain  their  snow  until  August*! 
Throughout  the  ranges  of  mountains  which  we  have  jufct 
described,  limestone  rocks  appear  to  predominate.     The 
ancients  highly  extol  the  marbles  of  Asia  Minor,  but  from 
the  Sangarius  to  the  Halys  we  meet  with  nothing  but  gra- 
nite rocks.    Earthquakes  have  often  ravaged  this  fine  pe-  Earth* 
ninsula;  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed  in  one  day  in  the  quakM* 
reign  of  Tiberius.    The  ancients  distinguished  one  district 
as  remarkably  abounding  in  traces  of  volcanic  eruptions ;  Extin- 
the  district  called   Katakckaumene,  that  is,  the    burnt  foSSL. 
country,  "  where  very  often  the  earth  emits  flames*  and 
where  the  vine  grows  on  a  soil  entirely  composed  of  ashes." 
This  focus  of  the  volcanic  shocks  which  Anatolia  so  fre- 
quently experiences,  ought  to  lie  to  the  east  of  Thyatira. 
Modern  travellers  have  not  visited  it. 

The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  contains  only  rivers  of  in-  Rivera. 
considerable  size,  though  very  celebrated.    Those  which 

•  Xenopboo,  Cyri.  Exped.  1. 4.  Arrian,  fcc.  &c.    Otter,  Travel?,  I.  p.  8?# 
(in  German.)  Pococke,  II.  p.  257,  (Idem.) 

t  M.  Fourcade,  manuscript  notes. 
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oiook    run  south  towards  the  Mediterranean  are  the  shortest  and 
.  xxvi.    tbe  most  rapid.    The  Pyramus  in   Cilicia,  now  named  tbo 
*— —  Seihoun,  as  it  flows  beyond  Taurus,  passes  through  a  nar- 
row defile,  the  angles  oi* the  opposite  sides  of  which  so  exactly 
correspond,  as  to  resemble  a  production  of  art.*   The  ^Egeati 
Sea  receives  more  considerable  rivers ;  among  these  may  be 
the  Mean-  distinguished  the  winding  Meander  how  Meinder,  a  deep 
*"•  though  small  river, f    which  often   undermines  its  banks. 

This  in  former  times  gave  rise  to  a  singular  custom ;  the 
proprietors  who  suffered  from  these  ravages  instituted  a 
process  against  the  river,  and  received  indemity  from  the 
toll  established  along  its  course.  We  roust  also  notice  the 
Pactolus  and  the  Hermus,  which  rolled  down  grains  of 
gold,  but  which  even  ip  the  time,  of  Strabo  were  neglected  ; 
lastly,  the  Siroois  and  the  Scamauder,  immortalized  by  the 
.author  of  the  Iliad.  The  larger  rivers  of  Asia  Minor  flow 
into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Sakara  or  the  Aiala  of  the  Turks:): 
is  the  Sangarius  of  the  Ancients;  the  Bartin  or  Parthcnius 
still  flows  as  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  between  flowery  mea- 
The  Haiyi.  dows  and  smiling  slopes.  The  Halys,  now  the  Kisil-Irmak, 
the  southern  branch  of  which  Pliny  alone  has  distinctly 
pointed  out,  when  he  represents  it  as  taking  its  rise  from 
the  base  of  Taurus  in  Cilicia,  and  directing  its  course  from 
south  to  north,  appeared  to  Tournefort,  who  saw  it  near 
its  mouth,  to  be  as  wide  as  the  Seine  at  Paris.§  It  has 
only  one  mouth,  although  modem  maps  give  it  several.!) 
The  Jekil-Irmak  or  the  Iris,  is  the  next  in  size  to  the 
Halys;  but  the  other  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Euxine  Sea 
are  remarkable  only  for  the  rapidity  of  their  course. 
Lakei.  Asia  Minor  contains  a  great  many  lakes  which  are  des- 

titute of  outlets,  and  the  waters  of  which  are  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  salt.  Ancient  geography  has  partially 
informed  us  of  their  existence,  and  modern  accounts  do  not 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  information  is  beyond  the  truth. 

•  Strabo,  XI  IT,  809.  Aim*]. 

t  Nicetas  Chroniates,  p.  125,  (Corp.  Byz.)  Tit  Dr.  XXXVIII,  13. 

J  Pliny,  VI.  2. 

t  Tournefort,  Let.  21. 

||  M.  Fourcadr,  notes  MSS. 
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The  lake  Tazla,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length, 
presents  a  vast  plain  covered  with  crystals  of  salt*  That 
of  Akshehr  is  upon  the  same  plateau.  In  passing  the  most 
elevated  ridge  of  Taurus,  another  plateau,  near  Beysheri, 
contains  two  extensive  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  bitter 
and  saponaceous.f 

Both  the  ancients  and  modems  are  loud  in  praise  of  the  climate. 
climate  of  Asia  Minor ;  it  enjoys  a  mildness  of  temperature 
which  is  not  experienced  on  the  European  side  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  heat  of  summer  is  greatly  moderated  by  the 
numerous  chains  of  high  mountains ;  and  the  vicinity  of  three 
seas  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  colder  seasons.  It  is 
unquestionably  to  this  happy  region,  that  what  Hippocrates^ 
has  said  of  Asia  in  general  peculiarly  applies :  u  There  is 
scarcely  any  variation  of  heat  and  cold  known  here,  the 
two  temperatures  are  so  delightfully  blended  together** 
The  southern  coasts,  however,  are  liable  to  oppressive 
heats,  whilst  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  experience  occa- 
sionally an  excess  of  moisture. 

The  ancients  were  better  acquainted  with  the  wealth  of  Produc- 
Asia  Minor  than  we  are.$    The  moderns,  however,  give  a1"""' 
very  brilliant,  though  incomplete  description  of  it.    The 
coasts  of  this  peninsula  furnish    nearly  the  same  pro- 
ductions  as  Southern  Greece ;  olives,  oranges,  myrtle,  laurel,  Vef*AUef 
turpentine,  mastic,  and  tamarind  trees  adorn  the  sinuous  Wettem 
banks  of  the  Meander,  and  the  delightful  shores  of  Scio  and  CoMtl* 
of  Rhodes ;  whilst  the  wild  vine  climbs  to  the  summits  of 
the  trees,  hanging  in  graceful  festoons,  and  forming  a  thou- 
sand little  verdant  grottos.    Th^plane  spreads  with  greater 
majesty  its  vast  shade  over  a  soil  bestrewed  with  odoriferous 
flowers.    Even  the  cold  heights  of  Taurus  are  crowned 
with  cypress,  juniper,  and  savin  trees.    The  quereiu  tn- 
fectoria,  the  oak  which  produces  the  gall  nuts  used  for  dy» 

•  Tarerntir,  vol.  I.  b.  I.  ch.  7.    Pocockt,  III.  134. 

t  Paul  Lucaf,  deuxiema  Voyage,  Vol.  I.  c.  33.  trois.  Voyage,  T.  I.  p.  172, 

X  Hippoc.  de  Acre,  aqua,  et  locii. 

4  Strabo,  B.  XII.  XIII.  XIV. 
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ing  is  met  with  every  where  from  the  Bosphorus  to  Syri*, 
and  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia.* 
Tht|nte^       There  are  vast  plains  in  the  interior,  which  produce  only 
saline  plants,  or  wormwood  and  sage.f    Often  by  the  side 
of  dreary  salt  marshes  there  are  other  plains  less  moist, 
which  derive  their  verdure  entirely  from  two  kinds  of 
broom,  the  sparthm  junccum  and  the  spinosum;  asses  and 
sheep  feed  now,  as  formerly,  in  these  barren  regions4 
Some  of  the  mountainous  districts  towards  the  east  contain 
subterranean  fires,  whilst  the  neighbouring  soil  is  inundated 
with  cold  and  stagnant  water.    Upon   the   banks  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  olives  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  again 
make  their  appearance.    The  burning  coasts  of  Caramania 
partake  of  the  vegetation  of  maritime  Syria.    Rich  gums  ex- 
ude from  the  trees,  among  which  is  the  styrax  which  yields 
•  the  ladanum.    The  ancients  procured   from   hence  their 
Gouts  of   wood  for  ship  building.     Other  fruits  and   other  plants 
sta.         cover  the. shores  of  the  Black  Sea;  there  oaks  and  fir  pre- 
dominate.   This  coast  is  the  orchard  of  Constantinople  and 
ChersQS.    There  are  entire  woods  of.  walnut  trees,  apricot, 
plum,  and,  still  more  abundantly,  cherry  trees. — This  last 
owes  its  name  to  the  town   Cerasus.    The  plains  which 
border  the  Halys,  the  Sangarius,  and  the  Meander,  afford 
very  rich  pasture. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  Asia 
Minor :  some  authors  allege  that  it  is  now  inferior  to  that 
of  Europe.  The  beef  is  scarce  and  indifferent;  the 
mutton  somewhat  better.  Kid's  flesh  is  esteemed  a  de- 
licate food.  The  horses,  which  are  very  strong  and  fleet, 
seem  to  be. descended  from  the  ancient  Cappadocian  breed. 
The  goats  of  Angora  are,  distinguished  for  the  length  and 
fineness  of  their  hair,  as  are  also  the  cats  of  that  district. 
The  antelopes  of  Syria  sometimes  stray  beyond  Mount 
Taurus,  and  may  then  meet  the  Ibex  which  comes  from 
the  heights  of  Caucasus.    Their  great  enemies  are  the 

•  Olivier,  I.  p.  253. 

t  P.  Belon,  Observations,  &c.  CX1I. 

i  Strabo,  B.  XII,  passim.  Pliny,  XVI.  c  37,  XIX.  c.  I,  6c. 
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jtfckalls,  wolves,  hyena*,  and  bears :  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  lion  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Minor.    Swans    ***** 
continue  to  frequent  the  banks  of  the  Cayster.    Red  par- "~ ~" "" 
tridges  cover  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont ;  all  kinds  of  game 
abound  in  this  half  cultivated  country ;  upon  Mount  Taurus 
tbere  are  wild  sheep.* 

The  copper  bines  of  Tocat,  that  of  Koareh,  near  Kas-  ****** 
tamouni,  and  that  of  Gumish-Khana,  not  far  from  Trebi- 
sonde,  are  still  celebrated.     All  the  chains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Black  8ea  exhibit  indications  of  excellent 
copper.    But  they  no  longer  work  the  cinnabar  of  Moan* 
Olgassys,  the  gold  of  Lydia,  the  "rock  crystal  of  Pontos9 
nor  the  valuable  alabaster  and  the  coral  marble  of  the  cen- 
tral provinces.    We  know   less  than  the  ancients  of  the 
mineralogy  of  this  wide  country.    It  is  in  Strabo  that  we 
must  look  for  the  description  of  the  Corycian  cavern*  a 
romantic  grotto  of  Cilicia,  the  spot  near  Hephestion  in 
Lycia,  whence  issued  an  inflammable  gas;  the  petrifying 
springs  of  Hierapolis,  and  many  other  natural  curiosities. 
We  have  noticed  these  in  our  analysis  of  the  geography  of 
this  writer;!  for,  in  the  absence  of  all  information  from 
travellers,  how  could  we  affirm  that  all  these  remarkable 
objects  still  exist  in  the  same  state  ?    It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  they  do4     Chandler  confirms  the  accounts  of 
Strabo  concerning  the  hot  springs  of  Hierapolis  or  Pam- 
bouk;  he  found  a  mass  of  rock  formed  by  the  tufa  or  soft 
sand-stone  which   these  waters  deposit ;    it  resembles  an 
immense  cascade  which  has  been  suddenly  frozen  or  con- 
verted into  stone.    Near  the  same  place  is  the  celebrated 
cave  whose  pernicious  exhalations  were  remarked  by  the 
ancients. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  principal  places  of  this  tract  Topoora- 
of  country,  of  which  we  have  been  giving  a  general  sketch. PB1C' 
We  shall  set  out  from  the  banks  of  the  rapid  and  violent 

•  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1753-1773,  Ac. 

t  See  the  volume  containing  the  history  of  Geography ;  the  volume  tint  of 
the  original  work,  and  iotended  to  be  the  last  of  the  present  translation. 

t  Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 
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Tcharuk,  or  Batoum,  which  is  the  Akampsis  of  Arriao, 
and  the  Absarus  of  Ptolemy.*  It  forms  t|ie  boundary  of 
'  the  pashalick  of  Tarabosan  or  Trebisond.  The  first  Turk- 
ish town  on  this  side  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  is  Rize. 
It  exports  a  great  quantity  of  linen,  manufactured  copper, 
and  fruits.  Of  and  Surmineh  enjoy  a  share  of  this  com- 
merce. Then  comes  the  celebrated  city  of  Trebisonde, 
which  the  Turks  name  Tarabasan,  It  is  the  ancient  Tra- 
pesos,  built  by  a  colony  of  the  Greeks  from  Sinope.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Xenophon,  in  his  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand. 
It  acquired  importance  under  Trajan,  and  still  more  under 
Justinian*t  It  was  afterwards  the  capital  ef  an  empire 
founded  by  a  branch  of  the  Comnenuses  of  Constantinople, 
who  were  dispossessed  of  it  in  145$  by  Mahomet  II.  Al- 
though it  has  lost  its  ancient  splendour,  it  is  still  consider- 
able, and  contains  from  20  to  30,000  inhabitants ;  but  the 
Greeks  are  now  emigrating  from  it  The  articles  of  ex- 
portation are  copper  from  the  mines  of  Gumisbkhane,  wax, 
leather,  fruits,  and  a  little  wine4  Two  bays  on  the  coast 
present  to  us  successively  Traboli  and  Kerasounte,  which 
carry  on  the  same  commerce  as  Trebisonde.  Their  ter- 
ritories produce  a  little  silk.  The  inhabitants  of  Unieb, 
the  ancient  (Enoe,  occupying  a  barren  territory,  which 
however  produces  the  fine  rock  alum  of  Kahissar,  carry  on 
a  coasting  trade  either  with  the  Russian  ports,  or  with 
those  of  the  Abassians.  The  ancient  Ainisus,  one  of  the 
residences  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  is  now  a  small  town, 
Samsoun.  named  Samsoun.  It  has  a  haven  for  ships,  whence  are 
exported  the  copper  of  Tocat,  silks  and  fruits,  the  linen  of 
Amasia,  and  even  the  cottons  of  Adana,  which  are  carried 
into  the  Crimea.^  Going  up  the  river,  now  named  Jekil- 
Irtnak,  and  anciently  the  Iris,  we  meet  with  Amasia,  a 
town  interesting  to  the  geographer,  being  the  birth-place  of 

•  Mannert,  Geographic  dee  Greet  et  det  Roraains,  V.  p.  II.  p.  368.  sqq. 
+  Euttath.  ad  Diooys.  Perisg.  V.  687.  Notit  Imp.  c.  27.  Procop.  de  JEdificiis, 

m.7. 

%  M.  Fourcada,  notes  maauscrites.  Compart  Ptyssonal  and  Touratfort. 

♦  M.  Faurcade,  notes  manuscritef  • 
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south,  in  a  deep  valley,  is  the  town  of  Tocat,  containing  Tocat 
40,000  inhabitants,  and  surrounded  with  orchards  and 
vineyards. f  The  buildings  are  two  stories  high,  and  each 
house  bas  its  fountain;  the  streets  arc  well  paved,  a  very 
rare  thing  in  that  country.  There  is  a  manufacture  of  blue 
morocco;  but  the  trade  is  principally  in  silk,  of  which  a 
great  many  stuffs  are  made,  copper  utensils,  and  printed 
calicoes,  which  are  brought  from  Bassora  by  the  caravans. 
Tocat  is  the  ancient  Comana  Pontica :  it  is  dependant  up- 
on the  pashalick  of  Si  was.  The  town  of  Zile,  anciently 
Zcla,  like  some  others  in  Pontus,  is  situated  upon  an  artifi- 
cial hill.:): 

The  mountains  which  extend  from  Tocat  towards  Trebi-  Mountain*. 
sonde,  where  they  separate  the  basin  of  the  Euxinesca  from 
that  of  the  Euphrates,  support  in  their  verdant  valleys, 
shaded  with  forests  of  chesnut  trees,  several  tribes  of  wan- 
dering Kurds,§  whose  pastoral  life  reminds  us  of  those 
ancient  colonies  which  Xenophon  and  Strabo  place  in  these 
countries, '  and  of  which  they  are  probably  the  remains* 
The  name  of  the  ancients,  Thianni  or  Tzani,  is  preserved  Historical^ 
in  that  of  the  canton  of  Dshianik.  The  mountains  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  canton  have,  on  their  summits,  rings  of  iron, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  say  the  cables  of  vessels  were  at* 
tached  at  the  time  when  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  want  of  an 
outlet,  stood  at  that  high  level.)) 

The  ingenuity  of  the  ancient  Chalybes  or  Chaldsei,  in 
working  metals,  continues  to  distinguish  the  natives  of  the 
mountainous  region,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Tchel- 
dir,  or  Keldir. 

Passing  the  river  Halys,  we  enter  the  district,  or  mousse- 
limat  of  Kastamouni,  which  corresponds  to  the  ancient  ma- 

*  Strabo,  XII.  p.  839.  Atroel.  Tavernier,  I.  c.  1.  p.  9. 

t  Jackson  In  Spwngel,  Library  of  Travels,  (in  German,)  VIII.  p.  144. 
$  Tavernier,  I.  c.  7. 103. 

♦  Tourncfort,  Voyage,  Lett.  XXI.  p.  175. 
||  Hadgi-Khalfab,  p.  1789. 
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book    ritime  Paphlagonia.    The  city  of  Kastamouni  or  Kastatn- 
**VI»    bol,  though  inhabited  by  Turks,  has  several  manufactures 

<llilani0II.  flourishing  within  its  walls,  particularly  that  of  copper 

nh  utensils.    The  population  amounts  to  about  50,000  souls.* 

pS2?10"  T,ie  ancient  Pompcaopolus,  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of 
this  country,  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  present 
town  of  Tasch-Kouprou.f  The  coast  from  the  Halys  to 
the  Bosphorus  has  long  been  incorrectly  delineated  on  the 
maps.  The  observations  of  M.  Beauchamp,  have  at  last 
nearly  determined  its  true  bearings.  The  supposed  gulf  of 
8amsoun  has  disappeared,  and  the  coast  in  general  extends 
an  entire  degree  farther  to  the  north  than  the  charts  of 
d'Anville  represent 

Swop*.  Before  we  arrive  at  Cape  Karampe,  the  most  northern 
point  of  Asia  Minor,  we  find  the  celebrated  town  of  JSino- 
pe,  situated  upon  an  isthmus,  sheltered  from  the  north  by 
a  peninsula:  on  the  east  there  is  an  excellent  road  for 
ships,  with  timber  yards  for  the  imperial  Turkish  navy. 
This  town,  which  the  emigrations  of  the  Greeks  have  re- 
duced to  a  population  of  5000  souls,  exports  rice,  fruits, 
skins,  and  planks :  the  trado  in  fish,  at  one  time  immense, 
is  bow  very  inconsiderable.  Inchboli  is  the  seaport  of  Kas- 
tamouni: it  exports  building  timber,  copper,  and  hemp. 
Amastro,  the  ancient  Amastris,  and  Erekli,  or  Heraclea, 
have  preserved  nothing  but  an  illustrious  name. 

The  Bosphorus  opens  before  us  like  a  majestic  river, 
having  its  banks  adorned  with  villages,  castles,  and  coun- 

Scutari.  try-seats.  At  the  termination  of  this  strait  stands  Scu- 
tari, which,  with  a  population  of  30,000  inhabitants,  would 
be  considered  a  large  and  fine  city,  were  it  not  situated 
opposite  to  Constantinople.  Upon  the  first  gulf  of  the 
Propontis,  we  find  the  port  belonging  to  the  town  of  Is- 

linikmid.  nikmid,  that  is,  the  ancient  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  where 
the  Emperor  Constantine  died :   it  is  still  a  considerable 

iraik.        place.    This  is  more  than  can   be  said  of  Isnik,  the  an- 

*  M,  Fourcade,  Memoir  sur  Kastamouni, 

t  Id.  Memoir,  sur  Pompeiopolis,  Annates  des  Voyages,  XIV. 
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cient  Nicoa,  celebrated  an  the  meeting  place  of  the  first    BOO,t 
general  council ;  but  now  reduced  to  two  or  three  hundred    **VI* 
houses,  inhabited  solely  by  Jews,  who  manufacture  earthen  — — ""■ 
ware  or  sell  silk.    The  Propontis  is  surrounded  with  ce- 
lebrated  ruins,  amongst  which    those    of   Cyzicua    still  Cyaitus. 
bear  testimony  to  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  one  of 
the  first  commercial  cities  in  ancient  times**    Here  the 
heights  of  Mount  Olympus,  covered  with  snow  till  the 
middle  of  summer,  naturally  arrest  our  attention.    At  the 
foot  of  this  natural  pyramid  stands  the  city  of  Bporsa,  Boom. 
Brousa,  or  Prusa,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Hannibal,f  and 
which  was-the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  previously 
to  the  taking  of  Constantinople.    It  is  still  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  empire,  situated  in  a  fertile  and 
finely  wooded  plain,  inclosed  within  the  immense  ridges 
of  Olympus4    The  most    skilful  artisans  of  the  Turks 
reside  here,  and   the  satins  and  tapestry  of  this  town 
are  highly  valued.    The    fine    silk,    which    ia   obtained 
there  in  large  quantities,   is  still    insufficient  to  employ 
the  manufactories  established  in  the  town:  the  deficien- 
cy is  supplied    from  Persia.    The  city  of  Bursa,   pro- 
perly so  called,  occupies  an  eminence  which  commands  a 
fertile  plain,  abounding  in  hot  springs.    This  city,  inha- 
bited by  about  50,000  souls,  contains  140  mosques,  two  of 
which  are  magnificent,  and  it  is  adorned  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  fountains.    Bursa  has  for  its  sea-port  Moutagna, 
commonly  called  Moudania,  from  whence  it  exports  a  great 
quantity  of  saltpetre,  white  wine,  and  fruits,  and  a  variety 
of  manufactured  goods. 

We  come  now  to  the  central  parts  of  Asia   Minor,  Anarchical 
which  have  been  long  infested  by  troops  of  Turcomans.  JjUJoJo. 
Of  late,  however,  a  kind  of  order,  or  at  least  of  calm,  has 
arisen  from  anarchy  itself;  two  great  feudatory  families, 
that  of  Kara-Osman-Oglou,  and  that  of  Tchapan-Oglou, 

#  Paul  Lucas,  aecond  Voyage,  I.  c.  4.  Pococke,  part  HI.  vol.  II.  c.  23. 
t  Pliny,  V.  22.  (notwithstanding  Strabo,  &c.) 
X  Kinnear't  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 
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BMK    after  having  successively  acquired  vast  dominions  in  Asia 
XXTI#    Minor*  have  re-established  tranquillity  by  substituting  their 

-■■  own  authority  in  the  room  of  that  of  the  Porte,  whose  supre- 

macy they  recognise  no  farther  than  their  own  interests 
happen  to  require.  The  states  of  Kara-Osman,  or  the  Prince 
Of  the  Valleys,*  comprehend  ancient  Mysia9  Lydia,  and  a 
part  of  Bithynia;  they  extend  from  the  Sangarius  to  the 
Meander.  The  dominion  of  Tchapan-Oglou  comprises  Ga- 
latia  and  Paphlagonia,  or  the  country  between  the  Sanga- 
rius and  the  Iris.  The  pasha,  or  bcglerbeg  of  Anatolia, 
residing  at  Kutaieh,  reigns  over  nearly  the  whole  of  ancient 
Phrygia. 

Kutaiab.  The  route  from  Broosa  through  Kutaiah  and  Konieh  in 
Caramania  traverses  chiefly  the  plateau  of  salt  lakes  desti- 
tute of  outlet,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Kutaiah, 
the  ancient  Cotyseum,  is  a  considerable  town,  embellished 
with  mosques,  caravanseras,  and  baths,  and  surrounded 
with  gardens,  vineyards,  and  walks.  It  contains  more 
than  10,000  houses,  and  probably  moro  than  50.000  inha- 
bitants. The  town  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill;  the  hou- 
ses are  handsome,  and  the  castle,  occupying  the  position  of 
Cotyieum,  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength*! 
Its  fertile  territory  produces  excellent  fruit,  and  abundance 

Kara  His-  of  gall  nuts4    Kara  II  issar,  famous  for  its  trade  in  opium,  and 

tar>  its  manufacture  of  black  felt,  is  a  subject  of  dispute  amongst 

geographers;  one  of  the  most  learned  of  them  has  lately  as- 
serted that  it  was  the  ancient  Celcen«.§  Aksheer,  a  consi- 
derable town,  answers,  according  to  d'Anville,  to  the  an- 
cient Antiochia  ad  Pisidian;  and  according  to  Mannert, 
to  Tyri»um;  the  neighbouring  mountain  being  to  the 
west,  whilst  the  plain,  fertile  in  com  and  fruit,  lies  to  the 
east||    The  opinion  of  the  German  author  appears  to  merit 

*  In  Turkish,  Dairlh-Beg,  according  to  Seetzen. 

t  Kinnear's  Travels,  or  Murray's  Historical  Account  of  Travels  in  Asia, 
Vol.  III.  p.  178. 

X  Olivier,  Voyage  dans  l'Empirc  Ottoman,  VI.  p.  408,  (in  8vo.) 

t  Mannert,  Geographie  des  Grecs  et  Rornains,  V.  part   i|i*   p.  119,  125. 
Compare  Pococke,  &c. 

I)  Olivier,  VI.  396. 
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the  preference.  Konieh*  the  ancient  Iconium,  is  now  the 
residence  of  a  pasha,  who  commands  the  northern  part  of  XXV1» 
Caratnania,  a  province  in  which  are  comprehended  ancient 
Pamph>  lia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  the  greater  part  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Cilicia.  This  town,  important  when  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  sultans  of  Roum,  now  reckons  only  from 
15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants.  Here  a  number  of  antique 
materials  are  formed  into  modern  edifices.  A  small  river 
loses  itself  among  the  gardens  which  surround  the  town. 
To  the  east  are  extensive  marshes.*  The  town  of  Cara-  Caraman. 
man,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  province,  is  not  far 
from  the  source  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Halys.  It  is 
a  mean  looking  place,  but  still  covers  an  extensive  area, 
and  contains  3000  families  occupied  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. 

In  descending  this  branch  of  the  Halys,  in  order  to  ap-  Ton™  up- 
proach  Angora,  we  should  examine  whether  Akserai  is  the  j£r  h^kT. 
ancient  Archela'is ;  whether  Kirsbehr,  upon  the  confluence 
of  the  Erkurus,  corresponds  to  Nazianzus,  sumamed  Dio- 
Cttsarea ;  whether  the  river  Chaux,  upon  which  is  now  si- 
tuate the  town  of  Nikide,  is  the  Cappadox  of  Pliny:  but 
this  route  being  little  frequented,  these  questions  will  pro- 
bably remain  long  undetermined. 

A  road  which  is  better  known  will  conduct  us  from 
Broosa,  or  from  Nicsea,  to  Toca,  through  the  flourishing 
states  of  Tchapan-Oglou,  which  begin  at  Beibazar,  a  town 
situated  upon  the  river  Sangarius.  As  we  advance  to  the 
east,  we  discover,  in  a  very  elevated  plain,  Angora.  It  is  Angora. 
to  the  fineness  of  the  hair  of  its  goats  that  this  city  is 
indebted  for  its  fame  and  its  wealth.  It  is  supposed  to 
contain  a  population  of  80,000  souls.  (Dr.  Pococke  made 
them  100,000 ;  Mr.  Kinnear  only  20,000.)  The  in- 
habitants are  milder,  and  are  better  governed  than  in 
any  other  town  of  Natolia.  They  are  chiefly  Arme- 
nians.   The  streets  are  wide,  and  paved  with  blocks  of 

*  Abulfeda,  Buscbiog'f  Geographical  Magazine,  V.  3f  7.    Otter,  Travels  in 
Turkey,  I.  c.  7. 
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was    granite.    Some  fine  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen, 
ZZTI<    amongst  others,  the  celebrated  temple  in  honour  of  the  Em- 

— — — — " "  peror  Augustus,  from  whose  reign  the  greatness  of  the  town 
may  be  dated.    Half  way  between  Angora  and  Tocat  lies 

iemgatt.  the  town  Ieuzgatti  the  residence  of  Tchapan  Oglou,  which, 
though  lately  iir  ruins,  is  seen  daily  assuming  a  finer  and 
more  populous  appearance.* 

Ascending  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Kisil-Irmak,  the 
branch  which  answers  to  the  Halys  of  Herodotus  and  Stra- 

Siwtt.  bo,  we  arrive  at  Siwas,  the  ancient  Sebastia,  (in  Pontus,) 
now  the  residence  of  a  pasha,  whose  dominions  extend,  if 
not  de  facto,  at  least  de  jure,  over  all  the  countries  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Argeus,  as  far  north  as  the  banks 
of  the  Iris.  Some  modern  travellers!  assert  that  Siwas  con- 
tains 1000  houses,  others  4000 ;  bow  then  can  geographical 
writers  be  expected  to  agree  ?  It  is  a  dirty  ill-built  place. 
The  pashalick  of  Siwas  has,  by  a  caprice  of  fortune,  retained 
the  sounding  name  of  Room,  or  the  country  of  the  Romans. 
The  basin  of  the  eastern  Halys  touches  on  the  south  side 
that  in  which  flows  the  Rarasou,  that  is,  the  Black  River, 
the  Melas  of  the  ancients.    At  the  head  of  this  valley  may 

Kaisartfh.  be  seen  Kaisarieh,  the  ancient  Cesarea,  the  capital  of  Cap- 
padocia,  a  large  town  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  Ar- 
dehis.  A  traveller,  who  has  been  undeservedly  decried, 
found  in  the  environs  of  this  town  all  the  mountains  per- 
forated with  grottoes,  which  have  probably  served  as  sum- 
mer residences  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.}: 

curiosities  Such  abodes  were  common  to  many  nations.    It  is  more 

of  the  en-  difficult  implicitly  to  admit  the  statement  of  this  traveller 
concerning  the  200,000  little  pyramids,  each  having  doors 
and  windows,  which  he  assures  us  are  to  be  seen  not  far 
from  Cesarea  near  Yrkup.  But  must  we  always  reject 
whatever  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  marvellous  ?    It 

•  Itineraires  Manuscrites  de  Messrs.  Treiel,  Farier,  &c. 

t  M.de  Gardene,  Journal,  Ac.  p.  113.  M.Trczel,  Itintrairei  manuscrites. 

%  Paul  Lucas,  second  voyage,  c«  18. 
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contains  25,000  inhabitants  and  has  a  considerable  trade  **ok 
in  cotton,  which  is  produced  abundantly  in  its  neighbour-  XXTT* 
hood.  — — 

The  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Melas  furnishes 
the  wandering  hordes  of  the  Turcomans  with  scanty  pas- 
turage.  The  villages  appear  like  Oases  in  the  desert 
But  as  we  approach  the  Euphrates,  the  eye  delights  to 
repose  on  the  gardens,  the  orchards,  and  the  groves  of 
poplars,  which  surround  Malatiah,  the  ancient  Melitena,  Maiatiak 
a  town  containing  from  12000  to  15000  bouses.*  It  was 
the  principal  town  of  the  Lesser  Armenia;  a  country 
through  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  great  commercial 
road  from  Europe  to  India  passed,f  and  which,  in  modern 
times,  has  been  traversed  from  south  to  north  by  not 
more  than  two  travellers.}  It  may  therefore  be  reckon- 
ed almost  a  terra  incognita.  We  know  that  in  going 
from  Malatiah  to  Ayas,  the  ancient  Issue,  we  pass  through 
a  small  province,  named  by  the  Turks  Dulgadir  Hi, 
and  governed  by  a  pasha,  who  resides  at  Merascbe ;  but  Meratefct 
whilst  d'Anville  places  that  town  to  the  south-west  of<"Ma- 
Mount  Amanus,  wishing  to  identify  it  with  the  ancient 
Germanicia,  an  eye-witness  represents  it  as  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  that  chain,  and  within  view  of  the  Eu- 
phrates^ Cilicia,  or  the  coast  of  Caramania,  is  scarcely  Coastt  of 
better  known.  The  testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Otter  prove  j^*10*" 
that  the  most  of  the  rivers  along  this  coast  take  their 
rise  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  which  they 
pass  through  narrow  outlets.  The  plateau  in  which  these 
rivers  have  their  source,  between  Taurus  and  Anti- 
Taurus,  represents,  in  part,  the  ancient  Cataonia.  It 
is  in  these  mountains  that  the  wandering  Caramaniana, 
and  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  seek  for  shelter 
from  the  summer  heats,  which  prevail  in  great  severity  in 

•  M.  Tresel.  Itiner.  If  anusc.    Comp.  Strabo,  etc. 
t  Pegoletti. 

X  Paul  Lucas,  Premier  Voyage  au  Levant,  c.  14.    Schellinger,  Persiche  unci 
Ostindische  Reise.    Nuremberg,  1716.  p.  €8.  tqq,  (in  German.) 

*  Schellinger,  loc.  cit. 
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1001    the  flat  maritime*  regions.     Those  heights  are  crowned 
XXTI#    with  cedars,  whilst  the  shores  of  the  sea  are  covered  with 
entire  forests  of  laurels  and  myrtles.*    Adana,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  pacha,  and  Sis,  where  the  kings  of  the  Lesser 
Armenia  long  held  their  court,  are  places  of  trifling  im- 

.  Tarsus,  portance.  Tarsus,  the  ancient  capital  of  Cilicia,  and  once 
the  literary  rival  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  is  now  only 
a  town  containing  30,000  inhabitants,  and  enjoying  a  pretty 
extensive  foreign  trade ;  but  the  cool  waters  of  the  Cyd- 
nus,  so  dangerous  to  Alexander,  still  flow  through  those 
fertile  plains  where  Sardanapalus  erected  a  statue  of 
himself,  with  this  inscription:  "Enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
life;  all  else  is  nothing."  Cilicia,  called  Trachea,  or 
the  rugged,  now  forms  the  district  of  itchil,  subject  to 
the  Mousselim  or  governor  of  Cyprus.  The  pasha  of 
Kutai'eh  reigns  over  the  Tekieh,  or  the  coasts  of  the  an- 

Sataiia.  cient  Pamphylia  and  Lycia.  Satalia,  situated  upon  a  dan- 
gerous gulf,  below  a  forest  of  lemon  and  orange  trees,  has 
a  flourishing  trade,  anil  reckons  more  than  30.000  in- 
habitants.    Upon   the   picturesque  shores  of  Lycia,f  the 

Cacamo.  magnificent  ruins  of  Myra,  now  Cacamo,  attest  the  opu- 
lence of  the  age  of  Adrian  and  of  Trajan;  the  Necropolis, 
or  place  of  interment,  has  of  itself  the  appearance  of  a 
city 4  In  the  interior,  which  answers  to  ancient  Pisidia, 
accident  has  preserved  to  a  town  inhabited  by  Turks,  the 

isparte.  name  of  Sparta  or  Isparte ;  it  is  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Segalessus,  which  boasted  of  a  Lacedemonian  origin,  and 
the  imposing  ruins  of  which  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
bood.§  This  country,  which  is  seldom  visited,  is  an  upland 
plain,  with  one  or  more  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  car- 
ried off  by  the  river  Dudcn,  which  often  disappears  in  a 
subterranean  cavern.! 


•  P.  Belon,  Observations,  etc.  C VII.  and  CIX. 

t  M.  Cora  near,  consul  general,  Itineraire  manuscrit. 

%  Robert  Ainslie,  Views  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  &c.  London,  1803. 

ft  Paul  Lucas,  Seconde  Voyage,  1. 1,  c.  34.    Troisiftme  Voyage,  1. 1,  p.  181. 
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Hie  western  coasts  ef  Asia,  which  are  more  frequently   book 
visited,  would  of  themselves  furnish  matter  for  an  interest-    XXVI» 
ing  volume.    It  was  here  that  arts  and  letters  embellished 
the  cities  of  Doris,  of  Ionia,  and  Eolis ;  it.  is  here  that  coatti!* 
the  melancholy  ruins  of  Halicarnassus,  Miletus,  and  Ephe- 
sus, arrest  the  footsteps  of  the  classic  traveller.    But  if  it 
be  true  that  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  are  found  to  the  south-  £u!Mu°f 
west  of  Ayasluk,*  the  site  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Diana  is  not  yet  determined.     Neither  the  learning  of 
Chandler,  nor  the  ingenuity  of  Choiseul,  has  been  able  to 
decide  this  question.    It  is  probable  that  they  should  have 
sought  for  the  remains  to  the  north  of  Ayasaluk,  (which 
stands  on  the  first  site  of  Ephesus,   before  the  buildings  of 
Lysimacburf,)  in  the  marshy  plains  watered  by  the  Cays- 
ter.f    Doubts  also  are  entertained  as  to  the  situation  of 
ancient  Miletas.     Spon.  the  traveller  having  found  at  Pa-  Ruins  of 
latsha  certain   inscriptions  bearing  the  name  of  the  Mi-  Miletua* 
lesians,  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city4      Chandler,  setting  out    upon  such    data, 
sought  in  vain  for  the   Lattnian  Gulf,    with  the  cities  of  Latmian 
Myus,  Heraclea,  and  others  situated  upon  its  shores.     He  GuU* 
supposed  that  this  golf  was  represented  by  the  lake  Ufa* 
Bassi,  and  that  the  low  grounds  which  separate  that  lake 
from  the  sea,  owed  their  formation  to  the  accumulated 
deposits  of  the  Meander.§    This  hypothesis,  which   is  not 
rery  intelligibly  stated  by  its  author,  has  found   a  formi- 
dable opponent  in  an  ingenious  German,   who  considers 
the  ruins  of  Palatsha  as  those  of  Myus,  a  small  town   in- 
corporated   with  Miletus,  the    inhabitants  of  which,  on 
that  account,  were  called   Milesians.    This   learned  man 
thinks  that  Ufa-Bassi  is  the  lake  which,   according  to 
Paosanias,  was  formed  by  the  sinking  down  of  the  soil 

#  Hadgi-Khaliab,  Geographic  Turque,p.  1835—1846. 

t  Poleni,  Dissertation  sur  le  temple  de  Diane,  dans  les  Memoires  de  l'Aca- 
demie  de  Cortone  ;  et  Manncrt,  Geog.  des  Greet  et  del  Romaics,  VI.  p.  III.  p. 
305—313. 

X  Spon  and  Wheeler,  Travels,  p.  358. 

*  Chandler's  Travels,  c.  43,  et 

VOL.   II.  11 
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BOOK    near  Myus.*     The  ruins  of  Miletus  and  the  Latmian 
"Vl*   gulf  should  be  sought  for  more  to  the  south  and  the  west. 

""  But  the  modifications  which  a  skilful  French  geographer! 

has  recently  introduced  into  the  plans  of  Chandler,  and 
the  very  accurate  maps  of  M.  de  Choiseul-Gbuffier,  seem 
to  establish  the  fact  that  alluvial  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  land,  posterior  to  those  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  Pausanias.  The  lake  of  Ufa-Bassi  appears,  from 
decided  marks,  to  be  the  ancient  Latmian  Gulf;  the 
ruins  of  Miletus,  however,  must  lie  farther  to  the  west 
than  Palatsha.  This  interesting  question  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  have  yet  recched  an  exact  and  perfect  solution. 

Modem         The  modern  towns  of  these  fine  regions  have  but  little 

Towns,  importance.  Melasso  contains  many  ruins  which  belong 
to  the  ancient  MylascL  Guzel-Hissar,  the  ancient  Mag- 
nesia ad  Mdeandrum,  has  still  a  considerable  commerce. 
But  in  ascending  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Meander, 
the  traveller  discovers  the  rains  of  the  rich  and  magnifi- 
cent city  of  Laodicea,  now  the  abode  of  foxes.  Tireb  pos- 
sesses valuable  manufactories.  The  confined  port  of  Scala 
Nuova  is  much  frequented,  and  this  town  which,  in  some 
measure,  supplies  the  place  of  the  city  of  Ephesus,  displays, 
in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  its  mosques  intermingled  with 
beautiful  cypresses. 

Smyrna.  Smyrna,  the  queen  of  the  cities  of  Anatolia,  and  extoll- 
ed by  the  ancients  under  the  title  of  "  the  lovely,  the 
crown  of  Ionia,  the  ornament  of  Asia,"  braves  the  re- 
iterated efforts  of  conflagrations  and  earthquakes.  Ten 
times  destroyed,  she  bas  ten  times  risen  from  her  ruins 
with  new  splendour.  According  to  a  very  common  Gre- 
cian system,  the  principal  buildings  were  erected  on  the 
face  of  a  hill  fronting  the  sea.  The  hill  supplied  marble, 
while  its  slope  afforded  a  place  for  the  seats  rising  gradu- 
ally above  each  other  in  the  stadium,  or  great  theatre  for 

•  Mannert,  Geographic  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains,  VI.  p.  III.  p.  252 — 266. 
t  Barbil  du  Bocage,  Recherches  sur  les  atterrissemenu  du  Mlandre,  dans  le 
Mag.  Encycl.  de  M.  Millin,  vol.  IV.  p.  74,  and  bis  notes  upon  Chandler. 
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the  exhibition  of  games.  Almost  every  trace  of  the  an-  book 
cient  city,  however*  has  been  obliterated  during  the  con-  xxvi. 
tests  between  the  Greek  empire  and  the  Ottomans,  and 
afterwards  by  the  ravages  of  Timur,  in  1402.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  stadium  remains,  but  the  area  is  sown  with 
grain.  There  are  only  a  few  vestiges  of  the  theatre ;  and  the 
castle  which  crowns  the  hill  is  chiefly  a  patch  work  execut- 
ed by  John  Comnenus  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  the  walls 
of  which,  of  immense  strength  and  thickness,  may  still  be 
discovered.  Smyrna,  in  the  course  of  its  revolutions,  has 
slid  down,  as  it  were,  from  the  hill  to  the  sea.  It  has,  under 
the  Turks,  completely  regained  its  populousiiess.  Its 
mosques  and  other  buildings  are  very  handsome,  being  built 
chiefly  from  the  marble  of  the  ancient  structures.  The  cen- 
tral situation  of  Smyrna,  and  the  excellence  of  its  port,  at- 
tract a  concourse  of  merchants  of  all  nations,  by  sea,  and  in 
caravans  by  land.  The  exports  from  this  city  arc  silks,  goat 
and  camel's  hair,  cottons,  embroidered  muslins,  morocco 
skins,  coloured  camlets,  wool,  wax,  gall-nuts,  currants*  am- 
ber, lapis  lazuli,  and  a  variety  of  drugs,  as  musk,  gal- 
banum,  rhubarb,  and  various  gums.  We  find  there  also  a 
variety  of  carpets,  besides  pearls,  diamonds,  emeralds,  ru- 
bies, and  other  precious  stones.  Smyrna,  in  short,  is  the  great 
emporium  of  the  Levant.  This  city  contains  120,000  inha- 
bitants, though  frequently  and  severely  visited  by  the  plague. 

From  the  Meander  to  the  Propontis,  order,  tranquillity,  Continua- 
and  increasing  opulence  bear  witness  to  the  excellent  admi-  wea/rn" 
nistration  of  the  family  of  Kara-Osman,*ho,  for  sixty  years,  Cousti. 
have  reigned  with  almost  absolute  authority.    The  husband- 
men sow  their  seed,  and  gather  in  their  harvests  in  peace. 
The  Greeks  have,  in  the  ancient  Eolis,  schools  where 
Homer   and   Thucydides    are   read.*    The   Turcomans, 
whose  abodes  are  near  the  sources  of  the  Hermus,  now 
called  the  Sarabat,  are  employed  in  agriculture.    If  the 
residence  of  Crmsus  can  no   longer  be  recognized  in  the 
village  of  Sart,  other  places  preserve   some  vestiges   of 

*  Choiseul-Gouffier,  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Grece,  vol.  II. 
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book    their  ancient  grandeur.    Magnisa  and  Philadelphia,  called 
*XTi*   by  the  Turks  Alla-Shehr,  are  flourishing  in  consequence  of 

^— —  their  extensive  commerce.  Immense  crops  of  the  finest  cot- 
ton of  Asia  enrich  Akhissar,  the  ancient  Thyatira,  and  Rirk- 
Agatrh,  a  newly-built  town.  Bergamo,  the  ancient  Perga- 
mus»  presets  to  our  view  magnificent  ruins.  Phokia,  or 
Phocea  still  possesses  its  excellent  harbour.— The  little  pe- 
ninsula which  forms  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam  has  been 
minutely  explored  by  various  learned  travellers ;  but  they 

S"r  of  have  not  agreed  in  fixing  the  localities  of  the  individual 
f°7*  places  celebrated  in  the  immortal  work  of  Homer.  Chevalier, 
and  others,  have  supposed  that  Troy  must  have  occupied  the 
site  of  a  village  called  Roonanbashi,  and  there  he  thought 
be  found  the  sources  of  the  Scamander.  Dr.  Clarke  found 
in  that  place  not  two  fountains  merely,  one  hot  and  one  cold, 
as  had  been  said,  but  numerous  fountains  all  warm,  raising 
the  thermometer  to  62°  of  Fahrenheit  They  do  not  form  tho 
source  of  the  Scamander,  which  lies  forty  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior. Dr.  Clarke  found,  on  entering  the  plain  of  Troy,  first 
the  Mender,  which  its  name  and  every  other  circumstance 
clearly  fixed  as  the  Scamander.  He  found  also  the  Thym- 
brfus,  under  the  modern  appellation  of  Tbymbroek,  though 
other  inquirers  conceive  it  to  be  the  Simois.  This  last  he 
thought  he  recognized  in  the  Calliphat  Osmak,  which  runs 
into  the  Scamander  by  a  sloggish  stream  across  an  exten- 
sive plain,  and  the  plain  thus  becomes  that  of  Simois,  on 
which  were  fought  the  great  battles  recorded  in  the  Iliad. 
The  Ilium  of  the  age  of  Strabo,  we  know  was  situated  near 
the  sea.  and  he  says  that  it  Was  four  miles  in  a  certain  di- 
rection from  the  original  city.  In  this  distance  and  direction, 
Dr.  Clarke  discovered  two  spots  marked  by  ruins,  which, 
from  different  circumstances,  seem  very  likely  to  have  been 
old  and  new  Troy.*  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  viewed 
from  this  plain,  is  almost  indescribable ;  Samothrace,  on  one 
side,  rearing  behind  Imbrns  its  snow-clad  summit,  shining 
bright,  and  generally  on  a  cloudless  sky ;  while,  on  the 

•  Clarke's  Trarels. 
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other  side,'  Garganns,  the  highest  of  the  chain  of  Ida,  rises  book 
to  an  equal  elevation.  These  scenes  are  well  fitted  to  too-  xxti* 
part  the  most  feeling  interest  to  the  descriptions  of  Ho-  — — — 
mer,  when  read  or  remembered  on  the  spot.  Whatever 
difficulty  may  exist  as  to  the  minutiae,  all  the  prominent 
features  of  Homer's  picture  are  incontestibly  visible;  the 
Hellespont,  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  the  plain,  the  river,  still 
inundating  its  banks,  and  the  mountain  whence  it  issues. 
A  fertile  plain,  and  a  mountain  abruptly  rising  from  it, 
are  two  features  which  are  usually  combined  in  the  sites 
of  ancient  cities.  From  the  one*  the  citizens  drew  part  of 
their  subsistence,  while  the  other  became  the  citadel  to 
which  they  retired  on  the  approach  of  danger.  The  ruins 
of  Abydos,  on  the  shore  of  tho  Hellespont,  lie  farther  to  the 
north  than  the  Castle  of  Asia,  a  fortress  of  small  strength. 
Lamsaki  is  only  a  suburb  of  the  ancient  Lampsacus,  the 
ruins  of  which  have  been  lately  discovered  at  Tchardak.* 

Having  finished  the  description  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Adjoining 
Minor,  we  come  to  explore  that  chain  of  islands  which islandf* 
forms  a  border  to  it  upon  the  west.    Here  every  rock  has 
its  history,  every  island  has  bad  its  renowned  age,  its  heroes, 
and  its  men  of  genius. 

Tenedos  is  still  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Turks  Tenedee, 
having  given  it  the  name  of  Bogtcha-Adassi.    From  this  M)rtUeiM* 
island,  which  is  rich  in  wine,  we  come  to  Metelin,  the  an- 
cient Lesbo8.f    A  variety  of  hills,  clad  with  vines  and 
olive  trees,  rise  around  the  numerous  bays  of  this  island. 
The  mountains  of  the  interior  are  covered  with  mastick, 
turpentine  trees,  pines  of  Aleppo  and  the  Cistus.    Rivu- 
lets flow  under  the  shades  of  the  plane  tree.    The  wine, 
the  figs,  and  the  women  of  Lesbos,  still  preserve  their  an- 
cient reputation.    The  island  has  about  25,000  inhabit- 
ants, 8000  of  which  live  in  the  town  of  Castro.    Passing 
by  Karabooroom,  and  its  savage  inhabitants,  we  come  to 
the  delightful  island  of  Scio  or  Chios,  which  is  indebted  Sei«. 
to  its  mastick  tree  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  kind  of  liberty, 

*  Castellan,  Lettrei  lur  la  Grece,  etc.  I. 

i  Olivier,  Voyage  dans  1'Emptre  Ottoman,  IL  44—103. 
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book    in  consequence  of  being  assigned  as  the  demesne  of  the 
XZYX#   sultan-mother.    Industry,  accordingly,  the  offspring  of  li- 

— —  berty,  has  transformed  into  a  garden  this  island,  although 
in  a  great  measure  composed  of  granite  and  calcareous 
rocks.  M.  Olivier  computed  the  population  to  be  about 
110,000,  almost  all  Greeks,  of  whom  30,000  reside  in  the 
capital,  which  bears  the  same  name  as  the  island.  Le- 
mons, oranges,  and  cedars,  together  with  an  intermixture 
of  fig-trees  and  pomegranates,  perfume  the  air ;  while  roses 
grow  in  as  great  numbers  as  thistles  in  other  regions. 
Crops  of  barley  are  raised,  and  oil  and  muscat  wine  are 
made.  Neither  the  cotton  nor  the  silk  which  grows  in  the 
island  is  sufficient  to  employ  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  can  imitate  all  the  stuffs  of  Lyons  and  India.  The 
women  of  Scio,  handsome  as  the  Grecian  statues,  disfigure 
their  persons  by  their  whimsical  dress.* 

Samos.  After  having  traversed  the  gulf  of  Scala  Nuova,  we  reach 

the  large  port  of  Vathi  in  Samos,  an  island  of  about  half 
the  extent  of  Scio,  and  inhabited  it  is  said  by  not  more  than 
12,000  souls.  The  soil  however  is  very  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces muscat  wine,  oranges,  oil,  and  silk ;  fine  marble  is 
also  found  in  the  island.  Samos  presents  to  antiquarians 
the  superb  remains  of  a  temple  of  Juno.  It  is  the  only 
island  of  the  Archipelago  which  has  the  character  of  con- 
taining ugly  women.  Megalo-Chori  is  the  chief  place  in 
modern  times.  Mount  Kertis  retains  snow  on  its  summit 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  f 

We  pass  in  front  of  Nicaria,  rich  in  building  timber, 
but  in  other  respects  barren;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
Greeks,  very  poor,  and  rery  proud,  who  pretend  they  are 
sprung  from  the  imperial  blood  of  the  Constantines,  and 
who  never  sleep  in  a  bed  even  when  they   can  get  one. 

Patrol,  Neither  shall  we  stop  at  Patmos,  which  one  of  its  inhabit- 
fents  described  about  130  years  ago  as  abounding  in  wines, 
corn,  and  figs,  adorned  with  myrtles  and  arbuti,  and  con- 

*  Tournefort,  I.  Lettre  9.  Olivier,  II.  103,  sqq. 

t  Joseph  Gforgirenes,  Archbishop  of  Samos,  Description  of  Samos,  Nicaria, 
Patraos,  &c,.  London,  1809.  (Paulus,  Magatin  des  Voyages  au  Levant,  V.  273.) 
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taining  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  Tillages  j*  but  since  that    book 
time  it  has  greatly  degenerated.    Lero,  with  a  large  port,    xxvi. 
Calimno,  which  produces  excellent  honey,  and  other  small 
islands,  lie  to  the  south  of  Sainos.    We  now  come  to  the     "^ 
birth  place  of  Hippocrates,  Cos,  a  name  now  disfigured  into  coi  or 
Stance    This  island  presents  to  the  view  fine  plantations  Stanco- 
of  lemon  trees,  intermixed  with  stately  maples ;  it  has  given 
its  name  in  Latin  to  a  kind  of  stone  which  is  much  used  for 
sharpening  tools,!  and  is  commonly  called  Turkey  stone. 

Opposite  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  to  the  south-west,  is  Rhodes. 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  equita- 
ble code  of  laws,  and  celebrated  also  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  as  the  residence  of  the  knights  of  the  or- 
der of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  island,  which  produ- 
ces but  little  grain,  still  boasts  of  its  fruits,  its  wines,  its 
wax  and  honey.  It  exports  soap,  fine  carpets,  and  cam- 
lets. Rhodes,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  facing  the  sea.  It  exhibits  for  a  league  round,  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  gardens,  domes,  towers,  and  churches. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  fortresses  which  the  Turks  possess.  It 
has  a  very  good  port,  the  entrance  of  which  is  confined  by 
two  rocks,  upon  which  are  erected  two  towers  that  com- 
mand the  passage.  The  famous  colossus  of  bronze,  which 
was  ISO  feet  high,  appears  not  to  have  been  placed  across 
the  entrance  of  the  great  port,  but  rather  upon  the  bank  or 
pier  which  divides  the  interior  port,  where  the  knights  kept 
their  galleys.^ 

The  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  are  almost  destitute 
of  islands.    The  steep   declivities  of  Mount  Taurus  run 
close  along  the  shore.    Some  small  rocky  islands,  such  as 
Castelrosso,  are   barely  detached    from  the   continental  Castei- 
precipice  by  narrow  channels.    Leaving  Cape  Chelidoni r0MOv 
behind,  we  now  direct  our  course  to  the  port  of  Paphos  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus.    The  moderns  have  changed  tbeIilandof 
name  of  that  town  into  Baffa,  and  that  of  Amathus  into  Cyprus. 

•  Id.  ibid.  p.  269. 

t  Thompson's  Travels,  &c.  III.  103. 

4  Diod.Sicil.  X.  85.  Olivier,  III.  347. 
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book  Limasol.  An  earthquake  has  destroyed  Salamis,  and  the 
XXVI#  ruins  which  hear  its  name,  being  nearer  the  river  Pediftus, 
— — — —  belong  rather  to  the  new  town  of  Constantia,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Constantius.*  Other  cities  have  acquired  the  pre- 
eminence; Nicosia,  in  the  centre,  is  become  the  capital. 
The  commerce  of  Famagouste,  together  with  that  of  Larnica 
and  Salines,  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  ancients 
extol  the  fertility  of  this  island ;  the  moderns  entertain  near- 
ly the  same  opinion  of  it  The  snow,  which  remains  for  a 
long  time  upon  Mount  Olympus,  (now  called  the  mountain 
of  Saint  Croix.)  produces  a  sharp  cold  in  winter,  which  ren- 
ders the  transition  to  the  heat  of  summer  more  insupporta- 
ble. The  most  valuable  production  at  present  is  cotton ;  we 
also  send  thither  for  turpentine,  building  timber,  oranges, 
Produc-  and,  most  of  all,  Cyprus  wine.  Hyacinths,  anemonies, 
tioos.  ranunculuses,  and  the  single  and  double  narcissus,  grow 
here  without  cultivation.  They  deck  the  mountains,  and 
give  the  country  the  ap  >earance  of  an  immense  flower  gar- 
den. But  agriculture  is  neglected;  and  an  unwholesome 
atmosphere  infects  some  districts,  where  the  method  of 
draining  the  stagnant  water  is  unknown.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  name  of  Cyprus,  or  Ky prus.  was  given  to  the  island 
from  its  abounding  in  copper ;  or  vice  versa,  the  metal  de- 
rived its  name  from  that  of  the  island,  copper  being  called 
see  Ctfprium.  Besides  this  metal,  it  once  produced  gold, 
silver,  and  emeralds.  What  is  called  the  diamond  of  Paphos, 
is  a  rock  crystal  w  hirh  is  found  near  that  town.  Amianthus, 
red  jasper,  and  umber,  are  also  exported  from  this  island. 
inhabi  The  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  are  a  fine  race  of  men ;  the 

tants.  women,  by  the  vivacity  of  their  large  eyes,  seem  to  declare 
how  faithful  they  still  are  to  the  worship  of  Venus.  This 
island,  anciently  divided  into  nine  kingdoms,  each  of 
which  contained  several  flourishing  cities,  had  perhaps  a 
Population  million  of  inhabitants;  it  has  now  only  83,000.  The 
grand  viziers  possess  it  as  an  appendage  to  their  place ; 
and,  to  make  it  as  profitable  as  possible,  they  let  the  office 

#  Pococke,  II,  313,  (in  German.) 
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of  superintendant  or  mousselim  to  the  highest  bidder.*  BoaK 
Daring  the  decline  of  the  eastern  empire,  Cyprus  was 
conquered  by  Richard  the  First,  king  of  England,  and " 
given  to  the  house  of  Lusignan,  as  an  English  fief,  by 
way  of  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.! 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  heiress  of  that  house  resigned  Remarks. 
the  sovereignty  of  it  in  favour  of  the  Venetians,  who  in 
1570  were  expelled  from  it  by  the  Turks;  but,  a  princess 
of  the  house  of  Lusignan  having  married  a  Duke  of  Savoy, 
the  kings  of  Sardinia  still  make  pretensions  to  the  crowns 
of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem. 

Here  we  conclude  our  topograghical   sketch   of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  neighbouring  islands.    It  has  necessarily 
been  rapid,  because  vast  tracts,  either  quite  unknown,  or 
known  only  from  the  vague  relations  of  the  orientalists,  aro 
interposed  between  the  routes  of  European  travellers,  routes 
which  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous,  nor  sufficiently  di- 
versified to  furnish  us  with  a  modern  topography  equal  to 
that  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers. — It  would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  protract  this  de- 
scription by  repeating  the  observations  so  often  made  upon 
the  manners  of  the  different  nations  which  inhabit  this  fine 
country;  but  the  few  details  of  this  kind  in  which  we  shall 
allow  ourselves  to  indulge  will  be  found  in  a  more  appro- 
priate place.    The   Greeks   and  Arminians  who  inhabit 
the  commercial  towns  will  occupy  our  attention  when  we 
describe  the  countries  whence  they  derive    their  name. 
The  Koords  and  the  Turcomans,  whose  tribes,  sometimes 
pastoral  and  sometimes  agricultural,  are  scattered  over  the 
interior,  will  also  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 
Lastly,  the  Turks,  their  power  and  civil  policy,  come  most 
properly  to  be  noticed  after  the  description  of  the  whole  of 
Turkey  in  Asia.    Here  then  it  only  remains  for  us  to  com- 
pare the  ancient  and  modern  divisions,  a  laborious  under- 
taking, the  results  of  which  our  readers  will  find  in  the 
subjoined  tables. 

•  Mariti,  Travelf. 

t  JEneas  Sylriut,  Cotmograpb,  c.  97. 
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THE    DIFFERENT    APPLICATIONS    OF    THE    NAMES    OF 

ASIA,  ASIA  PROPER,  AND  ASIA  MINOR. 


(A    en 

i.  <      Mot 

(     gift, 


Asia,    a    part    of 


canton    comprised    between 
Asia,  or  Asis,  a  province  of  Lydia.  {     Mount  Imolos,   Mount  Messo- 

and  the  Cayster.* 
f  Lower  Asia.     I  Pontw,    Paphlawnia,    ^ythinra, 
f;«*«iiL«^    \     Lydia,  &c.;    Pbrygia,  Cappa- 
/"^^     I     docia/Cilicia,  Syria,  t Arabia?) 
tbe  world.  J 1T  .  .        C  Caucasus,    Armenia,     Mesepota- 

Upper  As,a.     >     ^  *^edi*,  Persia,  &c.  &c. 
^(»«n,a«s«.)       {     Sythia.  India  f 
Asia,   kingdom,    (called .  also    tbe  S  Mysia,    Pbrygia,    Lycaonia,  Ly- 

kiugdom  of  Pergainus.)  (     dia.$ 

Asia,  a   praetorian    province,    and  \  Mysia,  Lydia,  Ionia,  Caria,  Phry- 
afterwards  a  consular  one.  (      gia.j 

'  Sometimes  synonymous  with  Prae- 


Asia  Proper. 


torian  Asia,  but  commonly  taken 
as  comprehending  tbe  peninsu- 
la as  far  west  as  the  Halys,  and 
the  gulf  of  Tarsus. || 

i  Praetorian  Asia,  together  with  Ly- 
Asia,  a  diocese  under  Constantino.  <     cia,  Pampbylia,  but  excluding 

(     tbe  western  coasts. IT 

i  The  western  coasts  from  Cape 
Proconsular  Asia,  same  epoch.         <      Lectura    to    tbe    environs    of 

(      Miletus.** 

i  •    »!•       •    4V    r     *u      «4..-«     5  All  the  peninsula  which  we  call 
Asia  Minor  in  the  fourth  century.    <      Agia  ^lQOr  ±± 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  II.  v.  462.     Dionyi.  Perieg.  V.  836.    Herodotus,  IV.  45,  &e. 
t  Xenophon  and  Strabo,  passim. 

%  Strabo,  XII.  845.  (Edi.  Almel.)  Tit.  Li  v. 

♦  Cic.  Orat.  pro  Flacco,  cap.  27.    Strabo,  XIII.  626. 
||  Notit.  Imperii.  I. 

1T  Strabo,  II.  188. 

*•  Eunapius  in  Maximo,  p.  101.  edit.  Piaut.    Cod.  Theodos.  V.  tit.  2. 

tt  Oros.  Hietor.  I.  c.  2.  Constantin.  Porpbyrog.  de  Themat.  I.  8. 19. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 

I+—Jsia  Minor,  according  to  the  most  usual  divisions  amongst 

the  ancient  Greeks* 


Grand  Divisions.  I  Sub-divisions. 


Mysia.     .    . 


Lydia. 


Caria.     .    . 

Lycia.     .    . 
Pamphylia.  • 


Pisidia.  .    . 


Pbrygia. 


l 


"Great  Mysia. 

"Tbeatrania. 
JEolis.       .    . 
Coast    of    the    Pelasgi, 

Leleges,  &c.  . 
Island  of  Lesbos. 
Troas.      .     .     . 

*Dardania. 
Little  Mysia.     . 

N.  B.  Troas  and  Little 
Mysia      formed     Little 
k  Phrygia. 

(Interior  Lydia.  . 
1.  Lydia. 
2.  Mceonia. 
3.  Asis  or  Asia. 
Maritime  Lydia  or  Ionia. 


Caria,  Interior.  .    .    . 
Maritime  Caria,  or  Do- 
ris  

5  Lycia  Proper.    .    .    . 
Milyas  (>olimi.) 


!  Pisidia  Proper.  .     . 
Canton  of  fcteneoses. 
— of  Homonadenses. 
—of  Oroandici. 
Ifiaoria. 


'  Pbrygia  Proper.     .    . 

♦Pbrygia  Kpictetos. 

Lycaonia 

Galatia  (Gallo  Gracia.) 

1.  Trocmi    (Taviura.) 

2.  Tectosage*    (Ancy- 
rm. 

3.  Toliftobogi      (Pes 
sinus.) 


Principal  Towns. 


Pergamus. 

Cymus. 

Adramyttiam. 

Mytiieue. 

Troy. 

Cyzicua.    Lampsacas. 


Sardes.    Philadelphia. 
Tnyatira. 


Pbocea,  Smyrna,  Erythre, 
Clacomene,Teos,  Lebedus, 
Colophon,  Kphesus,Priene, 
My  us,  Vlileta,  (these  three 
are  in  Caria,)  Island  of 
Sainos,  Island  of  Chio. 

Alabanda,  Stratouice,  My- 
Ja*a. 

Haltcarnassus,  Cos,  Cnidos, 
Rhodes. 

Patara,  Myra. 

Attalea. 
Salagassus,  Sel*a. 


(sabria.  Lake  Coral  is. 

Synnada,  Apamea,  Cotysum, 

Cibyria. 
Iconium,  Laodicea  combusta, 

Amorium. 
Ancyra.  Gordium,  Tavium, 

Pessinus. 
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I.— Continued. 

XXVI. 

Grand  Division.  | 

Sub-divisions. 

Principal  Towns. 

Prusa,  Nicea. 

Bitbvnia.     .     < 

Nicoraedia,  Cbaleedon. 

I 

Mariandynis. 

Heraclia,  Bithynium. 

rCoaotrj  of  the  Leuco* 

Gangra,  Pompe«opolis, 
Sinope,  Ainastris. 

syres.        .    •    •     • 

Amisus. 

■ 

*Gadilonitis. 
"Saramene. 

*Phazemonitis. 

Galatiao  Pontus.   .     . 

A  mas  i  a,  Comana  Pontica. 

♦Themiscyra. 

♦Phanaraea. 

• 

*Daxiroonitis. 

Pontus.   .    .     > 

Poleiuonic  Pontus.     . 

Sebastia,  Neo-Csesarea, 

♦Sidene. 

CEooe,  Polemonium. 

*Calaupene. 

*Chajybes  (western.) 

• 

Cappadociao  Pontus.  • 
♦Tibareni. 

Pbarmacea,  Cesaras,    Tra- 
pesos,    Rbizaeum,    Apsa- 

*Mosynaeci. 

rus. 

♦Colchos  (western.) 

*Heptacomet«  (seven 

cantons.) 

♦Macrones  or  Zani. 

"  Cappadocia  Proper. 

Mazaca,    or    Cesarea,    Ar- 

1.  Moramene. 

chelai's,    Naaiauzus,    Ty- 

2.  Garsauritis. 

ana. 

3.  Kammarnene. 

Cappadocia.      < 

4.  Tyaoitis. 

5.  Cilicia. 

6.  Sargaransene. 

Cybestra,  Comana. 

Melitena. 
Zimara. 

Armenia  Minor.     .    • 

i 

t  Cilicia  Proper.      .    . 

Tarsus,  Mopsnestia. 

Cilicia.   .    .     - 

Cilicia    Tracbea  (Aspe- 

1 

l     ra,) 

Seleucia,  Soli. 

f  Kingdom     } 

t 

if.Sa,a-  VSalaminia. 

Salamis. 

'• 

mis.        C 
— Cbytry.  7 

— Citium.   )  Amatbu- 
— Cnrium.  \     sia.     . 

Cyprus.  •     . 

Amatbas. 
Paphos. 

— Soloe.      i 
— Ceronia.  J 

Lapetbus. 
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II.  •Asia  JHinor9  according  to  the  Dixtisiotis  of  Constantino 

Dioceses. 


T 


Provinces. 


Diocese 

of  Asia. 

Ephesus 

the  Capital. 


Pamphylia.   .    .    , 
Pisidia.     .    .    .    . 
Lycaonia.*    .    . 
Phrygia  paratiana. 
Phrygia,  salutary 
1  Hellesponl.t 

Lydia 

Caria.  •    •     •     . 

Lycia 

The  Islands. .    . 


Towns. 


'I 


BOOK 
IIVI. 


Diocese 
of  Pontus. 

Cesarea 
the  capita). 


V  Pro?ince  of  Proconsular  Asia, 
<  independeot  of  the  diocese 
J     of  Aaia.J 

Bythinia 

Honorias.} 

Paphlagooia. 

Galatia       }  Galatia  1st.   . 

under         >  Galatia  2d.  v. 
Theodosius.  )     salutary. 
Helenopont.y 


Attalia. 

SagalasfiUfl-Lacedsemon. 

Iconium. 

l*aodieea. 

Synnada-  Cotya?um. 

Pergamus. 

Philadelphia. 

Stratooice. 

Myra. 

It  nodes. 

Adramyttium. 
Phocea. 
Smyrna. 
Miletus. 

Chalerdon.       , 
Claud  iopolis. 
Pompeiopolis. 
Ancyra. 


1 


** 


Under    the 
Diocese    of « 
the  East. 


Pootus  Polemoniss.     •    . 
C"^d«  la  {Cppadocia  l.t.l 

Va.enUa..SC»P»«<teci*2d 
Armenia  prima.  .... 
Armenia  secunda 

'Cilicia  prima.    ..... 

Cilicia  secunda.     .... 

Isauria  ff 


^Cyprus. 


Passmus. 

Sinope,  Amisus,  Neo- 

Cesarea. 
Gerasus,  Trapezus. 

Cesarea. 
Tyana. 

Sabiis. 
MeJiteoe. 

Anasarbus. 

Tarsus. 

Selinos,  Seleucia,  Laran- 

dar. 
Constantia  (Salamis.) 


*  The  ancient  province  re-established  only  comprised  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries of  Iconium.  It  appears  to  answer  to  the  sandgiacat  of  Konieh.  Pisidia, 
aggrandised  by  a  paitof  the  ancient  Lycaonia,  appears  to  be  represented  by  the 
Sandgiacat  of  Isbarteb  or  Sparta,  the  town  of  this  name  having  succeeded  to, 
Lacednmon-Sagalassus. 

i  Comprising  all  ancient  Mysia. 

$  The  proconsul,  independent  of  the  vicar  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  and  of  the 
prefect  of  the  east,  inspects  the  provinces  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  islands ; 
thus,  bis  prefecture  represents  in  some  respects  the  pachalick  of  the  Capudan- 
pacha,  or  great  admiral.  . 

v  Theodosius  the  II.  named  it  thus  in  honour  of  his  uncle  Honorius.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  represented  by  the  sandgiacat  of  Boli. 

H  Named  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  Constantine. 

T  Comprising  the  ancient  strategies  of  Cilicia,  Sargaraussene,  and  Kamma- 
men£. 

**  Comprising  the  strategist  of  Garsauritis  and  Tyanitis. 
ft  The  Isuarians,  almost  always  in  rebellion,  took  possession  of  Cilicia  Tra- 
chea. 
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A*.  B,  The  division  of  the  empire  of  the  East  by  Theinata,  having  bad  but 
little  duration,  and  no  influence  upon  the  modern  divisions,  we  shall  not  give  it. 
It  may  be  seen  in  Banduri's  Eastern  Empire.  We  shall  only  observe  that  the 
Theraa  Anatolicon  of  the  Byzantines  nearly  includes  Praetorian  Asia.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  Anatolia  makes  a  figure  in  geography  ;  but  the  use  of  the  term 
Ar*T©AiJu  (supple  ^«?»»)  tnat  isi  the  country  of  the  Levant,  was,  without  doubt, 
anterior  to  the  dtvisioo  by  Tbemata. 


III.   Asia  Minor,  according  to  the  Turkish  Divisions,  in  the 

Djehan-numa.* 


Turkish  Divisions. 


1.  Pashalic  of  Arvad- 
houly. 
1   Liuah,  or  Sand- 
giacat  of  Kutaiab 


2.  —  Sarou-Kban 


Chief  Towns,  t 


Ancient  Divisions 
corresponding. 


3.  —  Aidin  .     . 


4.  —  Mentescne 


6.  —  Tekieh     . 


6.  —  Hamid . 


♦Kutaiah  (Cotyaeum.) 

Degnielu  or  l.azaki»h. 
(not  tar  from  l<aodicea 
npon  the  l.ycus.) 

*Magnisa  (Maguesia  ad 
Sipylum.)  .... 

Akhi^ar  (Thyatira.) 

Fotchia  (Phocea.) 

♦Tireh 

Guselhissar  (Magnesia  ad 
MaBandrura  ) 

Allascheher    (Philadel- 
phia.) 

Ayasaluk,  Sart,  Sue, 

♦Mullah 

Men  tew*  he  (Myndus.) 

Mela«so  (\1yla«a.) 

♦Antaliah  f  Attalia.)   . 

Kupri bazar  (Perga  ?) 

lighder  (Olympus  ?) 

•Isparteh   (Sagalassus- 
Laredaenion.) 

Bardah. 

Akshar. 


Western  and  central 
parts  of  Phrygia  pro- 
perly so  called. 

Northern  Lydia. 
N.  B.  Sarou-Kban  is 
the  name  of  a  prince 
who  reigned  over  this 
conntry. 

Central  and  Southern 
Lydia.  Parts  of  Io- 
nia. 


Carta,  perhaps  a  part  of 
Lycia. 

Lycia  and  Pamphylia. 


Milyas  and  the  interior 
of  Pisidia. 


•  t.  c.  The  Mirror  of  the  World,  a  geographical  work,  composed  by  Hadgi- 
Kbalfah,  the  manuscript  translation  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at 
Paris. 

t  The  towns  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  the  cbitf  places  of  the  Sandgiacats. 
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III.— Continued. 


Turkish  Divisions. 


7.  —  Karahissar-Sahib 


8.  —  Saltan  Eugny 


Chief  Towds. 


9.-~ 
10.— 


Angoari     .    . 
Kiangari     .    . 


11.  j—  KasUmooni   . 


12.— Boli.    .    .    . 


13.  —  KnndaTendkiar 


14.  —  Karassi     .     • 


15.  —  Kodja-lli    .    . 


10.—  Bigah    .    .    . 


17.  —  Sogla    •    .    . 


*Karahis«ar  (Celaenae  ?) 

Boulwadin  (Philuuieli- 
um.) 

Sandlioukhi. 

*£»kisbebr  (Dory  lat- 
um.)     

Kodgea«bebr  (Nacolia ) 

lin-Kugny. 

*Augouri  (Ancyra.) 

Canton  of  Haimaneh.) 

*  Kiangari  ((Jaugra.) 

Toussieh  ( Tocia.) 

Tcherkis. 

Tokbat. 

"Kastamooni    .    .    . 
Sinoub  (>inope.) 
Tasrb-Kouprou   (Pern- 

peiopolis.) 
Inebboli  s  lonopolis.) 
*Boli    (ClauHiopolis.) 
Amasserah  (Amastris.) 
Beod-hrekli       (Hera- 
He  a.) 
Viransrbeher. 
*Brons«ah    (Prusa    ad 

Olympuiii.) 
Jecnishehr. 

Pergamali  (Pergamos.) 
Baiarkeui. 
'Baltkesri    (Miletopo- 

Jis.) 
Kdreroid      (  Adi  amy  t- 

tuni.) 
Sandarghui. 
Ayazmend  lEIaea.) 
*l*tiikmid      (Nicooie- 

dia.) 
Isnik  (Nicssa ) 
Kadikeui  (C  halrednn.) 
Iskudar  (Chry*opolis.) 

Imperial  Domain. 
*BiRafi(Zelia?) 
vQltanieb. 
Kapoadagoi. 
Bouroabachi. 
♦hmir  (Smyrna.) 
Ourlah. 
Menimen  (Temnns.) 


Ancient   Divisions 
corresponding. 


south  East  parti  of 


Phrygia  Epictetos. 
Parts  of  (ialatia. 

Central  Galatia. 
(Tectosages.)  [ 

The  interior  of  Paph> 
lagonia,  (supposing, 
as  we  do,  that  Cban- 
greb  and  Kiangari 
are  the  same  place.) 

Maritime  Papblagonia 
with  MountOJgassys. 


Honoria*,  or  Bitbynia, 
eastern,  with  a  part 
ol  Papblagonia. 


Southern  Bitbynia, 
with  the  interior  of 
great  Mysia. 


Coasts  of  Mysia,  and 
Folis  opposite  Lei 
Im>«,  and  a  part  of 
the  interior. 


Bithynia  to  the  west 
of  Saiigarius. 


Tevasand   Little  My- 
sia. 


Part  of  Ionia. 
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Turkish  Divisions. 

Chief  Towns. 

Ancient  Divisions 
corresponding. 

11.  Paskaiic  tf  Siwu. 

1.  LivrahaTbiimtj 

•Si was   (Sebastia)    • 
Tocat  (Comana  Ponti- 

Calupene  in  Po  lemon  ic 
Pontus. 

ca)  Woywodat  .     • 

Daximonites  in  Gala- 
tiao  Pootus. 

2.  —  Djanick    .    . 

♦Samsonn  (Amisus)  . 

Coasts   of   Helenopont 

Unieh  (GEnoe) 

from  the  Halys  and 
of  Ualatian  and  Pole- 
mooic  Pontus. 

3.  —  Arebkir    •    . 

*  Arebkir  (Araoraci  ?) 

Con6nes  of  Armenia 
Minor,  and  Pontus. 

4.  —  Dtwriki     . 

*Diwriki     .... 

Idem. 

5.  —  Tchouroum  . 

*  Tchouroum  (Tavium) 
Ofiniandjik. 

Eastern  Galatia. 

6.  —  Amassiah  .    . 

*  Amassiah  (Amasea) 

Chiliocome  and  Pbana- 

Marsivan  (Pbazemon?^ 

nea  in  Galatian  Pon- 
tus. 

7.  —  Bouzok     .    . 

*Jeuzgatt  f  (Mithrida- 

Confines  of  Pontus,  of 
Cappadocia,  and  Ga- 
latia. 

III.  PathMic  tfTara- 

bosan.lj 

1.  Li  wan  of  Tarabozao 

Kadilik  of    Taraboaan 

(Trapeaus)    .     .     . 

Cappadocian  Pontus. 

— Kiressount      (Cera- 

sus) 

— Iriaeh  (RhiESMim) 

2.  —  Gounieh    .    . 

— Gounieh  (Absarut) 
— -Athina  (Athena) 
— -Souiulan. 

Idem. 

• 

—Vikah. 

3.  -~  Batoomi   .    . 

— Batoomi .... 

Southern  Colchis. 

IV.  PatkHitqfKonuk. 

1.  Liwah  of  Kooieh 

"Konieh  (Iconium)    • 

Central   and    Southern 

Ladikieb. 

Lycaonia. 

Kregli. 

2.  —  Nighde     .     . 

♦Nigbde       .... 

Kastern  part  of  Cata- 

Buttereb  (Cibystra.) 

ouia.                          J 

t  Hadgi-Khalfah  does  not  mention  Jeuzgatt,  but  it  is  now  the  chief  place  of 
Bouzok. 


♦  Hadgi-Khalfah  considers  the  pashallc  of  Tarabozan  as  a  dependence  of 
Armenia. 
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XXVI. 

j      Turkish  Divisions. 

Chief  Towns. 

Ancient  Divisions 
corresponding. 

3.  —  Beysberi     .     . 

4.  —  Akshehr      .    . 

5.  —  Akserai       .    . 

6.  —  Kaitarieh     .    . 

7.  —  Kinbebr      .    • 

i 

♦Beysberi        .    .    . 
Serki-Serai  (Nanra.) 
♦Akshehr  ( Tyriaeum) 

*  Akserai  (yery  uocer- 

taio) 

*Kaisarieh    (Caesarea.l 
*Kirshebr  (Arcbelais?) 

Isauria. 

WesVsvto  part  of  Lyca- 
onia. 

Western  and    Central 
parts  of  Cappadocia. 

V.  PathSlic  qf  Meras* 
che.j 

1.  Liwah  of  Merash  . 

2.  —  Kara 

3.  — Aiotab   .    .    • 

4.  —  8omei«ath  .     . 

5.  —  Jlalatiiah    .    . 

*  Merash  (uncertain) 
Bostan  (Comana  de  Ca* 

taonia  ?) 
*Kars-Zoulkadry. 
*Aintab  (uncertain.) 
#Someisath  (Samosata) 
♦Malatiiah  (Meliteoe) 

Confines  of  Syria,  Com- 
mageoia,    Cataonia, 
and  Cilicia. 

Meliteoe. 

«    ■ 

V\.PatkdlieofAdona.\ 

1.  Liwah  of  Adana  • 

2.  —  Tarsous  .    .    . 

*  Adana  (Antiochia  ad 

Saruin)  •    .    •    . 
♦Tarsous  (Tarsus)    . 

Cilicia  proper. 
Idem* 

VII.    MoustelimWc    o/ 
Cyprtu. 

A.  Island  of  Cyprus. 

• 

No  Subdivisions. 

B.  Country  of  Itchil  } 
1.  Liwah  of  Itcnil    . 

11^—  Alanieh.      .    . 

Lefcosiah  (Nicosia  of 
the  Europeans.)   . 

Selef  keh)  Seleucia) 
Selinti  (Selinus.) 
Alanieh  (Side  ?) 

Cilicia  Trachea, 
^amphylia. 

t  This  country,  possessed  by  Turcoman  beys,  called  Doulgadir,  or  Zoulhadir. 
takes  the  name  of  Doulgadir-Ili. 

f  This  little  country  was  a  principality  of  the  Turcoman  beys,  called  Rama- 
dan-Oglou,  or  Sons  of  Ramadan. 

v  When  the  Osmanlis  made  the  conquest  of  the  State  of  Karaman,  they  di- 
vided it  into  two  parts,  vis.  1st.  Kharidg,  or  exterior  country  to  the  north  of 
Tauras.    3d,  Itchil,  or  interior  country  to  the  south  tof  that  chain.    Djehan 
Numa,  p.  1750  of  the  manuscript  translation. 
▼OX.  II.  IS 
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BOOK 
XXVI  I. 


General 
view. 


PART  II. 

Including  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Irac-Jrabi. 

The  eastern  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia 
form  three  natural  divisions:  the  region  of  Orontes  and 
Libanus,  or  Syria  and  Palestine;  that  of  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Tigris,  or  Armenia  with  Koor- 
dlstan;  finally,  the  region  of  Lower  Euphrates,  or  AI- 
Djesira  with  Irac-Arabi,  otherwise  Mesopotamia,  and  Ba- 
bylonia. We  shall  here  connect  the  two  divisions  on  the 
Euphrates,  without  confounding  them.  Sjria  will  be  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  book* 

Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  though  greatly 
neglected  by  modern  geographers,  have  a  good  claim  to 
our  careful  attention.  It  was  in  this  country  that  the  first 
towns  known  in  history  were  built,  and  the  first  kingdoms 
formed.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  gave  the  mortal  Mew 
to  the  colossal  monarchy  of  Persia.  At  a  later  period,  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  became  the  bloody 
theatre  where  Trajan.  Julian,  and  Heraclius  conducted 
the  Roman  legions  against  the  squadrons  of  invincible 
Parthia.  In  modern  times,  the  Osmardis  and  the  Soph  is, 
the  sect  of  Omar  and  that  of  Ali,  are  still  two  great 
powers  who  dispute  the  mastery  of  these  countries.  Na- 
ture has  here  presented  us  with  a  sufficient  number  of  ob- 
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jects  both  of  interest  and  study*  independently  of  the  tran-    book 
sactions  of  men,  and  their  transient  power.    There  are  few  XXVII» 
countries  of  the  globe  where,  in  so  small  a  space,  so  many  — — — — • 
striking  contrasts  are  found  united.     Within  an  extent  of  ten 
degrees  of  latitude,  we  have  at  Bagdad  a  beat  equal  to  that 
of  Senegambia,  and  on  the  summit  of  Ararat  eternal  snows. 
The  forests  of  firs  and  oaks  in  Mesopotaim  join  those  of 
palms  and  orange  trees.    The  roaring  of  the  lions  of  Ara- 
bia echoes  to  the  howling  of  the  bears  of  Mount  Taurus. 
We  might  indeed  say   that  Africa   and  Siberia  had  here 
given  each  other  a  meeting.     This  near  approach  of  cli- 
mates so  opposite,  principally  arises  from  the  great  differ- 
ences which  are  found  in  elevation.     Armenia,  which  is  a 
very  elevated  plain,  is  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains. 

Ararat,  always  whitened  with  snow,  rises  in  tho  centre  Mountain. 
of  this  country.*  To  the  north,  the  mountains  of  Tshel-  j^f ' 
dir,  and  Djanik,  separate  Armenia  from  the  Euxine  Sea.  &c. 
This  chain,  although  in  part  covered  with  fine  forests*  does 
not  appear  to  yield  in  height  to  Caucasus;  for  in  the  moth 
of  June  snow  sometimes  falls  near  Erzroorn  upon  (he 
southern  declivities.!  The  chains  of  Taurus  enter  Arme- 
nia near  the  cataracts  of  the  Euphrates ;  they  rise  conside- 
rably in  advancing  to  the  east :  the  Niphates  of  the  an- 
cients, to  the  south-east  of  the  lake  Van,  derive  their  name 
from  the  snows  which  cover  their  summits  all  the  jear.J: 
The  Gordian  mountains  of  Xenophon,  called  Corduene 
in  the  map  of  d9Anville,  fill  the  whole  of  Roordistan ; 
one  branch  prolonged  to  the  south  is  the  Zagrus  of  the 
Jlprients,  which  separates  the  Ottoman  empire  from  Per- 
sia* Its  lower  branches  terminate  at  some  leagues  from 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris.    A  detached  branch  of 

*  Touroefort,  etc 

t  Djlhan  Ntima,  p.  1136.    French  manuscript  translation  in  the  Imperial 
library.    Travel*  of  a  missionary,  p.  94.    Paris,  1730. 

$  Manuscript  account  of  M.  Fabvier. 
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Book  Taurus,  the  Mons  Masins  of  the  ancients,  passes  between 
xxyii*  fl,c  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  forms  the  declivity  upon 
7-  "■*■  which  the  town  of  Merdin  is  situated,  and  then  terminates 
in  the  hills  of  Singar,  to  the  west  of  Mosul.  From  these 
two  points  an  immense  plain  extends  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  the  wearied  eye  scarcely  perceives 
the  slight  undulations  of  the  ground  :  a  great  part  of  these 
plains,  below  the  point  where  the  tvto  rivers  unite,  was 
formerly  covered  with  a  number  of  lakes  now  dried  up,* 
and  even  now  there  are  a  great  many  parts  which  are  in- 
undated by  the  slightest  increase  of  the  rivers. 

To  this  general  description  of  the  country,  we  shall  now 
add  that  of  the  two  great  rivers  which  water  it 
pours*  of  The  Euphrates  takes  its  rise  from  several  sources;  two 
Shraui"  branches,  in  particular,  dispute  the  honour  of  being  the 
principal ;  one  not  far  distant  from  the  town  of  Bayazid, 
in  the  mountains  named  Ala-Dag,  anciently  the  mountain 
JlbuSf  and  of  which  Ararat  makes  a  part  This  river, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Murad,  disappears  under  ground 
at  the  distance  of  four  hours1  travelling  from  Bayazid.f  It 
reappears,  and  receives,  near  Melaskerd,  another  river  of 
this  name,  and  traverses  all  the  district  of  Turuberan,  the 
southern  part  of  Armenia  Proper.  The  other  branch  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  the  Orientalists  call  Frat,  is  formed 
under  the  walls  of  Erzroom,  by  the  junction  of  two  small 
rivers,  one  of  which  probably  represents  the  Lycus  of 
Pliny;  these  two  rivers  united  do  not  equal  the  Murad, 
which  Xenophon  considered  the  real  Euphrates.  The 
Frat  and  the  Murad  unite  their  waters  a  little  below  the 
town  of  Arabkir;  the  river,  now  very  considerable,  de- 
scends rapidly  towards  the  defile  called  the  PassofNush- 
ar;  having  passed  this,  it  winds  along  an  elevated  plain, 
but  soon  meeting  with  a  fresh  inequality  of  ground, 
forms  a  double  cataract  twenty -two  miles  above.  Semisat. 

•  Pliny  vi.  c.  27.  Strabo  xv.  p.  1060,  (Amelov.)  Albulfeda,  ap.  Busching, 
p.  256. 
t  Hadgi-Khalfab,  p.  1131.  tqq.  D'Anville,  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
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Disengaged   from   all  the  obstacles   which    restrained   its    book 
force,  it  now  rolls  majestically  along  through  a  wide   and    *XV|^ 
verdant  valley.     To  the  south  of  Kerkisieh    it   enters   the  — — -— 
immense  plains  of  Sennar;   but  being  repelled  on  the  Ara- 
bian side  by  some  sandy  and  calcareous  heights,  it  is  forced 
to  approach  the  Tigris  in  its  course. 

This  other  river,  the  rival  and  companion  of  the  Euphra- Course  of 
tes,  has  its  most  considerable  source  in  the  mountains  of  the  '  e  l*ttMm 
country  of  Zoph,  the  ancient  Sophene,  a  part  of  Armenia. 
The  Euphrates,  already  of  great  size,  receives  all  the  streams 
of  that  country  ;  but,  by  a  singular  exception,  this,  the  small- 
est among  them,  escapes  the  destination  of  its  neighbours. 
A  rising  ground  prevents*  it  from  proceeding  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. A  deep  ravine  in  the  mountains  ahove  Diarbekir 
opens  a  passage  for  it,  and  it  takes  its  speedy  course  across 
a  territory  which  is  very  unequal,  and  has  a  powerful  de- 
clivity. Its  extreme  rapidity,  the  natural  effect  of  local 
circumstances,  has  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Tigrr  in  the  Its  names. 
Median  language,  Diglito  in  Arabic,  and  Hiddekcl  in 
Hebrew;  all  of  which  terms  denote  the  flight  of  an  arrow.* 
Besides  this  branch,  which  is  best  know  n  to  the  moderns, 
Pliny  has  described  to  us  in  detail  another,  which  issues 
from  the  mountains  of  Roordistan  to  the  west  of  the  lake 
Van.  It  passes  by  the  lake  Arethusa.  Its  course  being 
checked  by  a  part  of  the  mountain  of  Taurus,  it  falls  into 
the  subterranean  cavern  called  Zoroauda,  and  appears 
Again  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.     The  identity  of  its  '*{ 

waters  is  shown  by  the.  re-appearance  of  light  bodies  at  its 
issue  that  have  been  thrown  into  it  above  the  place  where 
it  enters  the  mountain.  It  passes  also  by  the  lake  Thos- 
pitis,  near  the  town  of  Erzen,  buries  itself  again  in  sub* 
terranean  caverns,  and  reappears  at  a  distance  of  -z5  miles 
below,  near  the  modern  Njmphaeum.  This  branch  joins 
the  western  Tigris  below  the  ritj  of  Diarbekir.f 
In  proportion  as  the  Tigris    and  the   Euphrates   ap-  Union  of 

the  two  rli 
•Wahl,  Alien,  I.  711.  vc"»  \ 

t  Plin.  loc.  cit. 
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book    proarh  one  another*  the  intermediate  lar.d  loses  its  eleva- 
xxyii.  jjorif  an(j  js  occupied  by  meadows  and  morasses.     Several 
artificial  communications,  perhaps  two  or  three  which  are 
natural,  form  a  prelude  to  the  approaching  junction  of  the 
rivers,  which  finally  takes   place  near  Korrta.     The   river 
formed  by  their  junction  is  called  Shat-al-Arab,  or  the  ri- 
Mouths.     ver  of  Arabia.     It   has  three  principal  mouths,  besides  a 
small   outlet;    these  occupy   a  space  of  thirty -six  miles. 
The  southernmost  is  the  deepest  and  freest  in  its  current. 
Bars  of  sand  formed  by  the  river,  and   which   change  in 
their  form  and  situation,  render  the   approach  dangerous 
to  the  mariner.     The  tide,  which  rises  above  Bassora,  and 
even  beyond  Corna,  meeting  with  violence  the  downward 
course  of  the  stream,  raises  its  waters  in  the  form  of  frothy 
billows.* 
Uncertain-      Such  are  the  known  facts  respecting  the  course  of  these 
mouths       two  risers.     A  full  discussion  of  the  questions  which  have 
of  fhe*^?1!  keen  raised  on  this  part  of  geography*  would  require  a  se- 
parates,     parate  treatise.     Some  of  the   ancients   described  the   Eu- 
phrates as  losing  itself  in  the  lakes  and  marshes  to  the  south 
of  Babylon  ;f  others  consider  the  river  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  two  as  entitled  to  a  continuation  of  the  name  of  Eu- 
phrates.^:    According  to  some,  the  Euphrates  originally  en- 
tered the  sea  as  a  separate  river,  the  course  of  which  the 
Arabs  stopped  ypby  a  mound. §    This  last  opinion  has  been 
in  some  measure  revived  by  a  modern  traveller,  who  sup- 
t  poses  that  the  canal  of  Naar-Sares,  proceeding  from  the  Eu- 

•x  phrates  on  the  north  of  Babylon,  is  continued   without  in- 

terruption to  the  sea.||  The  bay  called  Khore-abdallah 
would,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  represent  the  ancient 
mouth  of  the  river;  but  this  bay  existed  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  the  Sinus  Mesaiiitcs.  With 
regard  to  the  canal  Nahr-Sares»  it  appears  for  certain  to 
rejoin  the  river  near  Semawe.    The  dry  bed  corresponding 

•  Philipp.  a  Sancta  Trinitate,  Itiner.  p.  144. 

t  Ariian,  VII.  7.  Mela,  III.  8.  PI  in.  V.  26.  Ptolemy,  &c 
X  Strabo,  II.  132.  XV.  1060. 

*  Plin.VI.27.  -1 
I)  Nicbuhr.  Voyage  II.  228,  253,  261. 
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to  the  gulf  of  Khore-abdallali,  and  on  which  we  find  the    book 
remains  of  the  old  city  of  Bassora,  terminates  in  the  Eu-   xxvlt 
ph rates  a  little  to  the  west  of  Korna.    The  Pallacopas,  or  — mmmmmmm 
the  canal  of  Koufa,  seems  to  extend  no  farther  than  tha 
lakes  on  the  south  of  Babylon*     The  continual  changes  to 
'which  this  flat  and  moveable  ground  is  subject*  the  inun- 
dations of  the  rivers,  and  the  works  of  human  labour,  con- 
cur to  render  the  solution  of  these  points  impossible. 

There  is  also  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  relative  Sim  of  the 
size  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  The  last  has  cer-  """* 
tainly  the  longest  course,  but  weakened  by  drains;  it  pre- 
sents at  Hilleh  a  width  not  exceeding  420  feet,  while  the 
Tigris  at  Bagdat  is  more  than  600.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  irrigate  their  lands,  dam  up  both  the 
one  and  the  other  with  dykes,  which  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander have,  in  their  simplicity,  mistaken  for  military  bul- 
warks, intended  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Arabian  pirates 
up  the  river.* 

We  must  now  a«rcnd  to  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  to 
give  a  description  of  Armenia.  This  country,  we  have  al-  Armenia. 
ready  said,  form*  a  very  high  plateau,  crowned  with  moun- 
tains still  higher.  Ararat  and  Kohi-seiban  show  from  a 
great  distance  their  mi  mm  its  covrred  with  perpetual  snow. 
Several  parts  of  Armenia  have  undergone  changes  by  the 
operation  of  earthquakes.  Djebel-Nimrod,  i.  e.  the  moun- 
tain of  Nimrod,  has  sometimes  emitted  flames,  ami  still 
has  on  its  summit  a  small  Lke  which,  according  to  the  ac-  ■! 

count  of  a  Turkish  geographer,  seems  to  be  an  olo  vol- 
canic  crater:  the  country  seems  rich  in  natural  curiosities. 
The  great  lake  of  Van,  sometimes  called  the  Argis,  in  thevanlakt. 
Jlrsissa  palus  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Mantian  lake  of  Stra- 
bo.  Its  water  is  very  saline,  f  Two  rivers  near  Soushe- 
sheri  produce  crystallized  salt,  the  one  white  and  the  other 
red.  The  round  stones  found  near  Keify  ap|iear  to  be 
natural  aggregates  of  orbicular  granite.  The  cold,  %ery 
intense  in  the  high  districts,  leaves  only  three  month*  for 

•  Ive's  Travels,  p.  51.    Niebiihr,  II.  p.  243. 
t  Tavernier's  six  Journeys,  1.  HI.  cap.  3. 
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the  season  of  vegetation*  including  seed  time  and  harvest  ;* 
yet  the  crops  of  corn  are  abundant  Walnut  and  apple- 
trees  are  to  lie  found  here ;  the  latter  afford,  in  the  cold  dis- 
trict of  Akhlat,  apples  weighing  nearly  a  pound.  As  we  go 
down  the  Euphrates,  we  see  the  vine  and  the  olive  flourish,  al- 
though at  Krzrocim  there  are  neither  fruit  trees  nor  wood  for 
fuel.f  The  horses  of  Armenia  are  highly  extolled  by  the 
ancients.  Gold  mines  which  were  worked  are  mentioned  by 
them.}  At  present  c  opper  and  iron  are  exported  to  Mosul.§ 
Erzroom,  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
on  the  east,  has  walls  built  of  clay  hardened  in  the  sun. 
It  contains  25,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8000  are  Arme- 
nians. These  are  manufacturers  in  copper  utensils,  and 
carry  on  a  great  trade  in  skins  and  furs.  Kara  and  Van 
on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  are  little  known.  They,  as  well 
as  Erzro  »in,  are  the  residences  of  the  three  pashas  who  go- 
vern the  country.  Ardgis  is  still  mentioned  as  a  town 
on  the  Van  lake,  Erzemlgian  on  the  Euphrates,  and  some 
others,  among  which  Khanoos  deserves  our  attention. 
This  town  if  situated  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  which  forms 
a  natural  wall  round  it.  In.  the  centre  of  the  to*n  there 
stands  a  high  isolated  piece  of  rork.||  This  singularity 
leads  us  to  recognize  here  the  ancient  TheodosiopoliSy^f 
which  was  forty-two  stadia  from  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  towns  of  Baibudi  and  Ispir  ghe  animation 
to  a  fruitful  valley,  from  which  building  timber  and  dif- 
ferent kinds*  of  conserves  are  exported.**  On  the  north- 
east of  Armenia,  the  old  pashalic  of  Tsheldir,  mentioned 
by  Ricaut,  and  which  many  geographers  have  sought  for 
in  vain,  has  taken  the  name  of  Akalzikefft  fr°m  that  °f  a 


•  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1136. 
t  Id.  p    1117. 

%  Strabo,  lib.  XI.  *  9.     Prornp.  Pers.  I.  15. 

t  Sprengel,  Bibliotheque  ries  Voyages,  VIII.  p.  2.  and  93,  (in  German.) 
||  Hadgi-Khulfah,  p.  112ft, 

\  Procop.  Persic.  I.   17.  Constant.    Porpbyrog.  do  Administ.  imp.  p.  II. 
cap.  45. 
*•  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1127. 
ft  Id.  p.  1069. 
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fortress  situated  on  the  Kour,  and  which  is  its  capital*  It  book 
is  sometimes  called  Turkish  Georgia.— South  from  this,  and  XXVI1* 
on  the  very  frontier  of  the  Persian  province  of  Erivan,  are  7""™T" 
the  ruins  of  Anni,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Armenia,  adbi. 
on  the  river  Harpazu,  a  tributary  of  the  Araxes.  These 
ruins  present  brilliant  specimens  of  the  former  grandeur  of 
the  place.  The  whole  surface  is  covered  with  hewn  stones, 
broken  capitals,  columns,  and  shattered  but  highly  orna- 
mented friezes.  Several  elegant  churches  are  still  standing.  . 
The  palace  is  a  structure  of  great  extent,  resembling  a 
town*  and  superbly  decorated  within  and  without  with  vari- 
ed and  highly  wrought  carving  on  the  stone,  and  the  floors 
of  its  numerous  halls  are  beautified  with  finely  executed  mo- 
saic patterns.  The  masonry  of  the  whole  place  is  firm  and 
well  finished,  seeming  to  bid  defiance  to  the  influence  of 
time,  though  exhibiting  the  dilapidations  of  the  ruthless 
hand  of  barbarism.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  who  paid  it  a 
hasty  visit  in  1817,  says  that  the  masterly  workmanship  of 
the  capitals  of  pillars,  the  nice  carvings  of  the  intricate  or- 
naments and  arabesque  friezes  surpassed  any  thing  fie  had 
ever  seen  when  abroad,  or  in  the  most  celebrated  cathedrals 
of  England.  The  churches  and  other  religious  houses  also 
abound  with  inscriptions;  but  it  is  completely  deserted,  and 
only  the  haunt  of  parties  of  desperate  banditti.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  to  the  east,  there  is  an  Armenian  monas- 
tery, where  that  hospitality  is  shown  which,  in  such  a 
country,  affords  a  valuable  solace  to  the  pilgrim  or  the 
traveller.* 

The  Armenian  nation,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  The  Am* 
world,  is  called  in  their  own  language  Hai-kani ;  and  Jj1"  °** 
although  the  accounts  which  the  Armenian  historian, 
Moses  of  Chorene,  gives  of  a  king  Haik,  grandson  of  Ja- 
phet,  are  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
Armenian  language,  rude  and  uncouth  in  its  pronuncia- 
tion, has  in  its  syntax  more  analogy  with  the  European 
than  with  the  oriental  languages,  f    This  nation  is  distin- 

#  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia  and  Persia,  vol.  I.  p.  172. 
t  See  Adelung,  Mitbridate,  I.  p.  423. 
▼OX.    II.  14 
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book  guished  by  an  elegant  form  and  an  animated  physiognomy* 
xxvii*  »p|le  constant  victims  of  wars,  waged  by  the  great  surround- 
ing  powers  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  country, 
they  have  been  forced  in  a  great  measure  to  leave  their  pa- 
ternal soil.  Addicted  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  they 
have  prospered  in  every  country  from  Hungary  to  China. 
They  find  their  way  to  places  inaccessible  to  ^Europeans ; 
they  traverse  the  elevated  plains  of  Tartary  and  that  which 
is  watered  by  the  Niger.  With  them  frugality  preserves 
the  earnings  of  industry.  In  their  own  country*  as  well  as 
abroad,  they  generally  live  in  large  families,  under  the  pa- 
triarchal government  of  the  oldest  member,  and  in  a  state 
of  happy  concord.*  But  this  family  attachment  is  found 
but  too  compatible  with  insensibility,  injustice,  and  perfidy 

Armenian  *°  persons  of  a  different  race.    The  religion  of  the  Arraeni-  , 

Church.  2Q3  \9  that  of  the  ancient  eastern  church,  only  they  deny 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ,  or 
rather  consider  these  natures  as  existing,  but  united  in  one;f 
they  have  also  some  peculiar  notions  about  the  Eucharist. 
Like  the  Greeks,  they  allow  the  priests  to  marry.  Their 
fasts  and  abstinences  surpass  in  rigour  and  frequency  those 
of  all  other  Christian  sects.:}:  Two  great  patriarchs,  called 
catholic  or  universal*  rule  the  Armenian  church.  One, 
whose  residence  is  at  Etshmiazin,  in  the  province  of  Eri- 
van,  or  Persian  Armenia,  had,  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
150,000  families  within  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  pa- 
triarch of  Sis,  in  the  little  Armenia  of  antiquity,  and  who 
has  formed  a  union  vuth  the  church  of  Rome,  reckoned  only 

jf  umber  of  90,000.  Proceeding  on  this  fact,§  we  may  estimate  the 
whole  nation  at  that  time  at  1,700,000  individuals,  and  it 
has  not  probably  since  diminished. 

™«T.U"  Besides  the  Armenians  who  are  engaged  in  trade  and 
agriculture,  and  the  Osmanli  Turks  who  hold  civil  and 

*  Cart wrighfs  Travels  in  Persia,  p.  II. 

t  Nicephorue,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  XVIII.  cap.  53.    Confessio  Armenior.  aru 
36—30.    Concil.  Constant.  3,  canon.  32,  &c. 

%  Vitriacus,  Hist.  Orient,  c.  79. 

f  Leonard,  Sidon.  episc.  ap.  Thorn,  a  Jes.  1.  VII.  p.  1.  cap.  IV. 
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military  offices,  Armenia  maintains  a  Tartar  nation  called  book 
the  Turcomans.  This  nation,  originally  inhabiting  the  X3tTI1- 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  came  first  to  establish 
themsehes  in  Armenia  Major,  called  for  that  reason  Turco* 
mania.  But  their  attachment  to  a  wandering  life  brought 
several  hordes  of  them  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  government  of  Itchil ;  they  have  adopted  the  Turkish 
language  and  a  rude  form  of  Mahometanism.  Ignorant, 
and  content  with  a  life  of  poverty,  they  support  themselves 
on  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  spend  the  principal  part 
of  their  time  under  tents  of  felt. 

Their  women  spin  wool  and  make  carpets,  an  article  in 
use  in  that  part  of  the  world  from  time  immemorial.  The 
sole  occupation  of  ttie  men  is  to  tend  their  flocks,  and  to 
smoke.  Constantly  on  horseback,  with  the  lance  on  their 
shoulder,  a  curved  sabre  by  their  side,  and  a  pistol  in  their 
girdle,  they  make  vigorous  horsemen  and  hardy  soldiers. 
They  have  frequent  disputes  with  the  Turks,  who  respect 
their  power.  About  30,000  Turcomans  wander  in  the 
pashalics  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  the  only  parts  of  Syria 
which  they  frequent.  A  great  part  of  these  tribes  migrate 
during  the  summer  to  Armenia  and  Caramania,  where  they 
find  the  pasture  more  abundant,  and  return  in  winter  to 
their  former  quarters, 

Koordistan,  or  the  country  of  the  Koords,  extends  in  the  Koordis- 
south  of  Armenia  to  a  length  of  nearly  300  miles,  and  less  Un> 
than  the  half  in  breadth.  The  mountains  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  names  of  Gordy&i  and  tfiphatesi  are 
always  partially  covered  with  snow.  No  such  summer 
heats  as  those  which  burn  up  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
extern!  a  scorching  influence  to  the  terdant  pastures  where 
the  Koord  tends  his  flocks  of  goats.  The  cheerful  vales, 
and  the  long  terraces  of  the  mountains,  yield  fruits  and 
rice.  The  forests  consist  chiefly  of  oaks,  which  afford  gall- 
nuts  of  the  best  quality  of  any  in  the  east*  Grain,  cot- 
ton, flax,  and  sesamum,  are  raised  in  the  plains.    A  small 

*  Garxoni,  grammat,  della  1.  Kurde,  Preface.— Hadgi-Kbalfab,  P» 12J8' 
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book    tree,  resembling  the  oak*  yields,  over  all  its  surface,  a  rich 
xxyii*  manna,  on  which  the  ancients  and  moderns  concur  in  their 
L  encomiums,  and  to  which  they  have  sometimes  been  dis- 

posed to  ascribe  an  origin  more  sublime  than  that  of  vege- 
table secretion.*     The  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  are  the 
Diala  and  the  Zaab,  are  rapid,  and  fall  into  the  Tigris* 
The  five        According  to  Garzoni,   who  passed   eighteen  years  in 
Eg .c,pall~  Koordistan,  this  country  consists  of  five  principalities.    That 
i.  Bidiis.    of  Qidlis  comprehends  the  country  on  the  west  and  south- 
west of  the  lake  Van,  where  Koordistan  comes  in  contact 
with  Armenia,  and  their   limits   become  uncertain.    The 
capital,  which  bears  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  a  charm- 
ing valley  covered  with  apple  and  pear  trees.    A  little  to 
the  south  of  that  town,  the   road   from  Persia  to  Syria 
passes  through  a  perforation  in  the  rock.f    The  Koords 
of  this  principality  are  denominated  Bidlisi.j:      To  the 
IGiula-    south  of  the  lake  Van  stands  the  town  of  Giulamerk,  the 
mwk#        capital  of  the  principality  of  that  name,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  called  the  Sciambo.    Some  call  them  also  the 
Hakiary,  which  is  perhaps  the  name  of  the  reigning  fami- 
]y.§    The  Baldinan  Koords  live  on  the  west  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Giulamerk,  between  Mosul  and  Bidiis.     Their 

3.  Amadia.  capital  is  A  madia.    This  district  produces  excellent  grapes, 

and  other  fruits  in  abundance.))     More  to  the  north-west, 

4.  Djezira.  and  indeed  within  the  pashalic  of  Diarbekir,  we  find  Dje- 

zira,  the  capital  of  a  principality,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  called  Bottani.  Here  is  the  mountain  of  Dgioudi, 
where,  according  to  the  Koords,  Noah's  ark  rested ;  and 
that  of  Kiaveli,  always  enveloped  in  fogs;  where  wild 
bees  hive  in  holes  under  ground,  and  produce  remarkably 
fine  honey,  and   fragrant  wax.^l     The  largest  principali- 

5.  Kara     ties  of  this  country  is  Kara  Djiolan,  with  a  capital  town 

*  Strabo,  II.  73.  Diodor.  &c.  Hadgi-Khalfab,  p,  1 184.  Olivier  IV.  274. 
t  Hadgi-Kbalfab,  p.  1092. 

}  Garzoni,  1.  c. 

*  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1106. 
||  Oliticr,  Voyage,  IV.  275. 

*  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1170,  1181. 
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of  the  same  name.  The  tribe,  according  to  Garzoni,  is  book 
called  Soranes:  but  according  to  Niebtihr  this  is  the  name  XXV,I# 
of  the  reigning  family.  This  state,  comprehending  hII  the 
northern  part  of  Koordistan,  is  capable  o*'  furnishing'  15.000 
armed  men.  The  other  four  primes  can  only  raise  from 
10  to  12,000  each.  The  two  small  pashalics  of  Sherzour 
and  Kerkouk,  governed  by  motis*elims  or  superintend- 
ants,  appear  to  be  formed  by  forcible  encroachments  on 
the  principality  of  Kara  Dji<. Ian.  There  is  a  town  called 
Sha-meran  on  the  Diala,  which  occupies  so  steep  a  posi- 
tion, that  its  only  entrance  is  by  steps  formed  of  vine 
branches.*  Another  town,  Arbil,  represents  the  ancient 
Arbela.  immortalised  by  the  defeat  of  Darius  and  the  fall 
of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

Some  other  independent  cantons  are  mentioned  by  au- 
thors. The  Urghiany  on  the  Persian  frontier  are  quite  J.h* Ur*" 
different  from  the  other  Koords.  Perhaps  they  are  the 
descendents  of  the  Hyreanians,  of  whom  colonies  were' es- 
tablished by  the  Persians  in  other  parts  of  their  empire. 
The  Sekmans  are  shepherds  and  robbers,  who  make  preda- 
tory incursions  into  Armenia.  The  Turkish  geographers 
mentioned  several  Koordish  tribes  dependent  on  the  pasha  lie 
of  Diarbekir,  but  these  wandering  hordes  form  no  part  of 
the  population  of  Koordistan. 

The  Koords,  the  descendants  of   the  ancient   Karduchi  The 
Gordyeex  or  Kyrtu   speak  the  Persian  language,  mixed  with  JjJ*1 
several   Arabic  and    Chaldean    terms.     They  make  use  of  eligion, 
the  Persian  character ;  and  a  mollah  or  doctor  is  kept  in  &c' 
each  village  who  understands  the  Persian  language,  f     The 
Mahometan  religion   is  here  conjoined  with  various  super* 
stitions,  seeming  remnarts  of  the  system  of  the  ancient  ma- 
gi.    According  to   the  Turks  they  offer  worship  to  the  de- 
vil, that  is,  the  evil  principle  the  Ahriman  of  the  ancient 
Persians.^    About   100,000  Koords  are  Nestorian  Chris-  Nestorian 

Kurdf. 
*  Idem,  p.  1206. 
t  Garzoni,  p.  11. 
t  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1211,  etc. 
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book    tiana,  and   acknowledge  the  authority  of  two    hereditary 
"YII#  patriarchs.     One   who  always  bears  the  name  of  Mar-Si- 
'  inon,  resides  at   Rodgiamisi  near  Oiulamerk ;  he   has  five 
suffragan  bishops.     The   other  lives   at  Raban-Ormes;  bis 
title  is  Mar-Eiias,  and  he  has   under  him  thirteen   bishops. 
The  episcopal  dignity  is  hereditary,  descending  from  uncle 
to  nephew.     Their  ordination  often  takes  place  at  the  age 
of  twelve.    The  inferior  clergy  can  scarcely  read.*     Xe- 
nophon   tells  us    that    the   Rardurhi,    though  shut  up  on 
every  side  in  the  Persian   empire,  had   always  braved   the 
power  of  the  great  king  and  the  arms  of  his  satraps.    They 
have  changed  but  little  in  modern  times.     Though  appa- 
rently tributary  to  the  Ottoman  government,  they  pay  but 
little  respect  to  the  orders  of  the   Grand  Signior  and  his 
pashas.     According  to  the  information  collected  by  Nie- 
Gorem-     buhr,  they  have  a  sort  of  feudal  government  in  their  moun- 
tains.    Each  village   has   its  chief,   who   is  vassal  to  the 
prince  of  the  tribe.     Garzoni  mentions  that  the  assiretta, 
or  small  tribes,  often   revolt   against  their  princes  and  de- 
throne them.     'I  he  wars  arising  out  of  this  at  ate  of  anarchy 
havi  \%  a<  pa  rated  from  the  nation  many  families,  who  have 
betaken   themselves   to  the   wandering   life  of  the  Turco- 
mans and  Arabs.     These  are  scattered  through  Diarbekir, 
the    plains  of  Erzroom,   Erivan,  Sivas,  Aleppo  and  Da- 
ropuia-      mascus.    Their  hordes,   taken  together,  are  estimated  at 
turn.  140,000  tents,  equivalent  to   the  same    number  of  armed 

men.  These  Roords,  like  the  Turcomans,  are  shepherds 
and  wanderers,  but  differ  from  them  in  some  of  their  cus- 
toms. The  Turcomans  give  marriage  portions  with  their 
daughters ;  the  Roords  receive  a  high  price  from  the  bride- 
groom. The  Turcomans  pay  no  respect  to  distinctions  of 
high  birth.  The  Koords  set  a  high  value  on  extraction* 
The  Turcomans  are  not  addicted  to  thieving:  the  Roords 
are  every  where  considered  as  robbers.f  The  Roords 
have  a  white  complexion,  an  animated  physiognomy,  and 
an  imposing  aspect    They  are  capable  of  any  undertake 

*  Garzoni,  p.  7. 

+  Volney,  Voyage  en  Srric. 
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ing.    Mahomet  himself  said   that  they  would  yet  revolu-    book 
tionize  the  world.  '  xxtii. 

Mesopotamia,  in   the   moat   extensive   acceptation,   en- 

croaches  on  the  ancient  Armenia.  The  pashalic  of  Diar-  'm\£ ,pota" 
bekir  comprehends  the  ancient  Snphcne ;  it  is  a  country  Diarbekir. 
of  mountains  of  moderate  height,  well  watered  and  sepa- 
rated by  agreeable  valleys.  The  mines  of  Maaden  fur- 
nish gold  and  silver,  hut  the  chief  metallic  production  is 
copper.  The  forests  *bich  supplied  Alexander  and  Tra- 
jan with  timber  for  the  building  of  their  fleets*  have  not 
yet  entirely  disappeared  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris* 
Those  of  the  Euphrates  are  crowned  wiih  lilacs,  jessa- 
mines, vines,  olives,  and  other  fruit  trees.  Tobacco,  cot- 
ton, silk,  and  wool,  might  be  added  to  the  riches  of  this 
province,  if  it  had  a  more  regular  government  to  repress 
the  rapine  of  the  Roords.  The  ancient  city  of  Amida,  City, 
now  called  Amid,  or  more  commonly  Diarbekir,  lias  flou- 
rishing manufactures  of  morocco  and  silks.  The  houses, 
built  of  lava,  amount  at  least  to  8000,  and  contain  up- 
wards of  40,000  inhabitants.!  The  environs  produce 
melons  and  pumpkins  of  a  hundred  pounds  weight. 
Wheat  gives  a  return  of  thirty  fold.  The  city  of  Mer- 
din  consists  of  three  thousand  houses,  looking  down 
from  its  heights  of  calcareous  rocks  on  the  plains  of 
lower  Mesopotamia.  To  Josaphat  Barbaro,  a  Venetian 
traveller,  Merdin  appeared  to  have  the  most  extraordinary 
possible  situation.  It  is  ascended  by  a  stair  cut  in  the 
rock  more  than  a  mile  high,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the 
gate;  but  there  is  no  wall,  the  defence  of  the  place  being 
trusted  solely  to  its  inaccessible  situation.  The  Turks 
hyperbolically  say  that  the  inhabitants  never  see  a  bird 
flying  over  their  town.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cotton. 

Descending  the  Tigris,  we  enter  the  pashalic  of  Mosul.  pa.<hiiic  of 
a   small   but  fertile  country,  part  of  which,  situated  on Moiu1' 

•  Dio.  Cass.  LXXVIII.  36.  LXXV.  9. 

t  M.  Tresel's  journal,  in  MS. 
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book  the  east  of  the  river,  belongs  to  ancient  Assyria.  It 
XXVII#  abounds  in  grain,  cotton,  figs,  and  pomegranates.  The 
air,  very  cold  in  winter,  is  often  hot  and  sickly  in  autumn.* 
Mosul  reckons  from  60  to  70*000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
15,000  are  Turks  an  equal  number  Roords,  25,000  Arabs, 
and  8000  Christians,  Governed  by  a  pasha  who  is  al- 
most hereditary,  this  city  enjoys  a  tolerable  share  of  liber- 
*"  ty ;  it  is  a  place  much  frequented  by  merchants.  It  has 
its  manufactures  of  morocco  and  of  cotton.  The  name 
of  Mosul  affords  the  etymology  of  the    term  muslin,   in 

Nineveh.  French  moiisselinej — The  village  of  Nunia  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Mosul,  is  ascertained  to  be  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  Here  are  found  a  rampart 
and  fosse,  four  miles  in  circumference;  hut  Mr.  Kinnear 
believes  these  to  belong  to  a  city  founded  subsequently  to 
the  time  of  Adrian,  so  that  Nineveh  has  left  no  trace  now 
in  existence. 

Pasb&Hc  of  The  western  part  of  Mesopotamia,  whieh  has  for  its 
boundary  the  circuitous  course  of  the  Euphrates,  is  separat- 
ed from  the  flat  desert  by  the  great  river  Khaboor,  the  an- 
cient Chaboras,  which,  according  to  an  oriental  geographer, 
is  formed  at  once  by  300  salient  springs.:):  Several  such 
springs  create  in  other  parts  a  rich  verdure  ;$  but  in  ge- 
neral a  deficiency  of  water  diminishes  the  natural  fertility 
of  this  country,  which  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Osroentf 
and  which  at  present  forms  the  Mousseliraat  or  pashalic 

Orfa.  of  Orfa.  The  city  of  this  name,  containing  a  population  of 
30,000  or  40,000,  profits  by  its  manufactures,  and  by  the 
passage  of  the  caravans  of  Aleppo.  Some  traces  of  volca- 
noes are  found  in  its  vicinity. ||  About  twelve  miles  from 
Djaour  Kouri,  to  the  north-east  of  Orfa,  there  is  an  im- 

%bie  caves,  mense  number  of  art i fie ial  caves  in  regular  arrangement,  pre- 
senting the  remains  of  a  subterranean  city.^j    Here  the  an- 

*  Hadgi  Khalfah,  p.  1134. 

t  Olivier,  Voyage,  IV.  265. 

$  Abulfeda,  apud  Bu&ching,  Magasin  Geog.  V.  239. 

?  Niebuhr,  II.  407.     Tavernicr,  1.  II.  cap.  4. 

||  Olivier,  Voyage  IV.  379. 

1T  Hadgi-Kbalfah,  p.  1191.  compared  with  Oliver. 
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cient  Cyclops,  Arabs,  or  Syrians,  who  inhabited  these  pe-    book 
rennial  dwellings,  were  perfectly  secure  from  the  burning  "vii. 

summers,  and  the  stiil  more  chilling  winters  of  the  climate. — *' 

The  ruined  town  of  Harran,*  known  in  the  age  of  Abra* 
ham,  figures  in  the  Roman  history  under  the  name  of  Ghar- 
ris It  was  here  that  Crassus  and  his  legions  were  destroy- 
ed. Two  hours9  walk  from  this  city,  says  the  Turkish  geo- 
grapher, are  to  be  seen,  on  a  place  called  Abraham's  hill, 
the  remains  of  a  temple  of  the  Sabeans,  or  worshippers  of  Antique 
the  stars.  We  are  informed  by  the  ancients  that  there  was  U1D8> 
at  Charrse  a  temple  of  the  god  Lunus.f 

The  north-west  part  of  the  pashalic  of  Orfa,  or  the  an-  Environs 
cient  Mygdonia,  presents  us  with  luxuriant  pastures  andofW,ilbl8' 
flowery   hills.      Hence  the   Greeks  called  it  Antliemusia, 
from  «p$Kf  "  a  flower."    Here  the  famous  fortress  of  Nisibis 
stood  so  long  out  against  the  arms  of  the  Parthians.   It  has 
only  left  some  feeble  traces  in  the  town  of  Nesibin,  a  place 
which  is  remarked  for  w  hite  roses4     Dara,  another  Roman 
fortress,  has  left  more  extensive  ruins.     In  descending  the 
river  which  runs  from  Nesibin  to  the  Khabour,  we  come  to 
a  lake  called  Katonie,   with  an -island  on  which  a  pyramid 
is  erected.^     On  the  south-east,  the  isolated  mountain  of  Mountain 
Sindjar  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  arid  plains;  its01  SlDd')&1' 
sides,  watered  with  fresh  streams,  are  adorned  with  date 
trees  and  pomegranates.     But  a  ferocious  and  sanguinary 
race  have  made  it  the  retreat  of  their  robberies.    These  are 
the  Yesidis,  a  Mahometan  sect,  who  are  accused  of  worship-  The 
ping  the  devil,  and  whose  character  certainly  corresponds  Yesidis* 
to  such  a  predilection. 

The  desert  of  Mesopotamia,  in  all  its  gloomy  uniformity,  &«""  of 
now  meets  our  view.     Saline  plants  cover  detached  spots  at  umuT*" 
great  distances,  in  the  burning  sands  or  the  parched  sele- 
nite.    Here  the  wormwood,  like  the  heath  in  Europe,  takes 

*  Niebuhr,  II.  410.  Otter,  I.  cap.  11. 

t  Spartian,  Car&caila,  cap.  7.  compare  with  Ammian.  Marcell.  XXIII.  3. 
t  Hadgi-KhaJfab,  p.  1170. 

♦  Niebuhr,  II.  390. 
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book  possession  of  immense  spaces,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
xxvii.  0ther  plant*  Flocks  of  fleet  antelopes  scour  the  p'aina 
where,  in  former  times,  wild  asses  wandered.  The  lion,  ly- 
ing in  ambush  in  the  rushes  by  the  river  side,  watches  the 
approach  of  these  animals,  and  from  thence,  when  his  hun- 
ger has  not  found  sufficient  prey,  he  sallies  in  his  rage,  and 
sends  his  dreadful  roar,  like  peals  of  thunder,  echoing  from 
desert  to  desert,  f  The  water  found  here  is  generally  bitter 
or  brackish.  It  is  usual  to  correct  its  taste  by  dissolving 
in  it  the  root  of  liquorice,  which  is  plenty  in  these  parts* 
This  desert  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  desert  of  Ara- 
bia, giving  a  specimen  of  its  horrors  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
The  air,  like  that  of  Arabia,  is  generally  pure  and  dry. 
In  the  bare  plains  of  sand  it  sometimes  becomes  burning* 
The  miasmata  arising  from  stagnant  waters  are  diffused  in 
it,  and  its  pestilential  qualities  are  aggravated  by  exhala- 
tions from  salt  putrescent  lakes.  It  is  this  element  set  in 
motion  by  some  want  of  equilibrium  in  the  atmosphere,  that 
has  been  supposed  to  create  that  fatal  wind  known  by  the 
The  sa-  name  of  the  samootn  or  samiel,  which  is  less  dreaded  in 
moom.  ^e  middle  of  Arabia  tha«i  on  its  "borders,  and  chiefly  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  When  this  dreadful  wind  arises, 
the  sun  seems  covered  *  ith  blood,  from  the  dust  which  is 
raised  to  an  immense  height  in  the  atmosphere;  animals 
in  consternation  lay  themselves  fiat  on  the  ground  to  escape 
its  torrefying  force,  which  suffocates  any  living  being  rash 
enough  to  expose  itself.  A  sound  physical  philosophy  views 
the  heat  and  the  violent  motion  of  the  air  as  adequate  to 
all  its  effects,  which  are  certainly  not  exaggerated ;  but  we 
may  be  permitted  to  reckon  the  poisonous  impregnation 
attributed  to  it  among  the  creations  of  the  same  propensity 
to  the  terrible,  which  remarks  the  analogy  between  the  ob- 
scurity now  imparted  to  the  light  of  the  sun*  and  the  colour 
of  blood. 

*  Xeuopbon,  Cyri  Exped.  I.  c.  5.    Aroinian.  Marcell.  XXV.  c.  8. 

t  Travels  and  Observations  of  De  la  Boulayc-lc-Gour,  p,  320,  (4to  edit. 
1657.) 
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This  desert  is  skirted   by  some   agreeable  and  fertile    book 
stripes.    Tamarinds,  wild  cherries,  cypresses,  and  weep-    xxvii. 
ing  willows,  here  and  there  shade  the  banks  of  the  Eu-  — — — 
phrates;  the  waters  of  which,  raised  by  wheels,  irrigate 
in  various  spots  groves  of  pomegranates.  lemons,  and  sy- 
camores.*    The  town  of  Anah  is  one  of  these  delirious  Anah. 
spots.     It  extends  on  both  sides    of  the    Euphrates,   and 
seems  to  belong  to  Arabia  Deserta,  of  which  the  ordinary 
run  of  geographers  make  it  the   capital,  as  if  a  hundred 
wandering  independent  tribes   required   or  admitted  of  a 
capital.    This  place  seems  to  be  at  times  the  residence  of 
an  emir  or  Arabian   prince,  the  chief  of  some  powerful 
tribe.     On  the  north  of  Anah,  along  the  Euphrates,  a  dis- 
trict covered  with  mulberries  extends  as  far  as  a  place  called 
Balis.    Narrow  paths  lead  through  its  thickets  to  hidden 
bovels.     Here  a  tribe  of  peaceful  Arabs,  the  Beni-Semen,  CountoT 
raise  silk- worms,  and  export  the  produce.    This  district,  Zombou*. 
little  known  to  European  travellers,  is  called  the  country  of 
Zombouk.f 

The  caravans  which  carry  goods  from  Bagdat  to  Alep- 
po usually  pass  by  Anah.    They  pay  tribute  to  the  Arabs, 
who  reckon  themselves  the  lords  of  the  desert,  even  to  the 
east  of  the  Euphrates.    They  have  to  encounter  the  dan- 
gers of  the  suffocating  winds,  the  swarms  of  locusts,  and 
the  failure  of  water,  as  soon  as  they  depart  from  the  line 
of  the  river.    A  French  traveller  tells  us  that  he  witness- Dangers  oi 
ed  one  of  the  most  appalling  scenes  of  this  kind  between  f^m  a" 
Anah   and    Taibu.    The  locusts  having  devoured    every  failure  of 
thing,  perished  in  countless  heaps,   poisoning   with   their water# 
*  dead  bodies  the  ponds  which  usually  afforded  water  when 
no  springs  were  near.     This  traveller  saw  a  Turk  running 
down  from  a  hillock  with  despair  in  his  looks.    "  I  am," 
eays  he,  "the  most  ill-fated  man  in  the  world.     I  have 
purchased,  at  an  enormous  rate,  two  hundred  young  wo- 
men, the  finest  of  Greece  and  Georgia.    1  brought  them 

*  Rautvolf  i  Travels  in  the  East,  p.  187.  (in  German.)  Texeira,  Relaciones 
Ac.  p.  135,  (Antwerp  edition,  1610,)  Philipp.  a  Sancta  Trinit.  &c. 

t  Hadgi-Khalfah,  Turkish  Geography,  p.  1197. 
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book  up  with  great  care,  and  now,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of 
xxvu.  marrjagef  1  have  come  with  them  on  my  way  to  Bagdat, 
— — *  thinking  to  dispose  of  them  to  advantage.  Alas !  they 
are  ail  now  dying  of  thirst  in  this  desert  My  despair, 
however,  is  more  tormenting  than  even  theirs."  The  tra- 
veller, turning  round  the  hillock,  beheld  a  sight  of  horror. 
In  the  midst  of  twelve  eunuchs,  and  about  a  hundred  ca- 
mels, he  saw  all  these  girls,  from  twehe  to  fifteen  years 
old,  stretched  on  the  ground  in  the  agonies  of  a  burning 
thirst  and  inevitable  death.  Some  had  already  been  bu- 
ried ;  a  larger  number  had  fallen  down  by  the  side  of  their 
keepers,  who  had  not  sufficient  strength  left  to  bury  them. 
On  every  hand  were  heard  the  sobs  of  the  dying,  and  the 
cries  of  those  in  whom  enough  of  life  still  remained,  beg- 
ging for  a  drop  of  water.  The  traveller  hastened  to  open 
bis  flask,  in  which  a  little  water  was  left,  and  was  now  of- 
fering it  to  one  of  these  poor  victims.  "  You  fool/'  ex- 
claims the  Arabian  conductor,  "  would  you  have  us  also 
to  perish  for  want  of  water  ?"  and  with  his  arrow  laid  the 
girl  dead  at  his  feet;  laid  hold  of  the  bottle,  and  threat- 
ened the  life  of  any  one  who  should  dare  to  touch  it  He 
advised  the  Turkish  merchant  to  go  on  to  Tai'bu  where 
he  would  find  water.  •♦No,"  says  the  Turk,  "atTaiba 
the  robbers  would  carry  off  all  my  slaves."  The  Arab 
forced  the  traveller  to  accompany  him.  At  the  moment 
of  their  departure  these  unfortunates,  losing  the  last  ray 
of  hope,  uttered  a  piercing  shriek.  The  Arab  was  af- 
fected, took  one  of  the  girls,  poured  some  drops  of  water 
on  her  burning  lips,  and  placed  her  on  his  camel,  intending 
her  as  a  present  to  his  wife.  The  poor  girl  fainted  re- 
peatedly on  passing  the  dead  bodies  of  her  companions. 
The  small  stock  of  water  of  the  travellers  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, when  they  discovered  a  well  of  fresh  clear  wa- 
ter. Here,  disconcerted  by  the  depth  of  the  well,  and 
the  shortness  of  their  rope,  they  tore  their  clothes  into 
stripes,  which  they  tied  together,  and  with  this  frail  cor- 
dage contrived  to  take  up  the  water  in  small  quantities, 
dreading  the  loss  of  their  bucket,  and  the  disappointment 
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of  their  hopes.    Through  such  perils  and  anxieties,  they  at    book 
last  found  their  way  to  the  first  stages  of  Syria.*  xxvii. 

As  the  two  great  rivers  approach  one  another,  particular*  ; 

ly  at  Bagdat,  where  there  is  only  a  distance  of  a  six  hours  a  yom** 
walk  between  them,f  the  desert  passes  into  an  immense 
meadow,  which  only  requires  irrigation  to  yield  prodigious 
vegetable  (imps.  This  is  the  ancient  Babylonia,  tormed9 
like  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  by  alluvial  soil.  Even  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  east,  the  heats  of  this  country  seem  excessive.^ 
The  proximity  of  the  mountains  of  Koordistan  renders  the 
winters  cold.  The  flats  are  inundated  by  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  which  deposit  no  slime  like  the  Nile:  yet 
these  natural  irrigations  are  sufficient  to  make  the  fields  of 
Bagdat  the  garden  of  Asia.  Here  rice  and  barley  formerly  Produc- 
yielded  a  return  of  tvto  hundred  fold.  The  canals  being  attlon8* 
present  neglected,  the  crops  do  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  what 
they  were.  Cotton  is  cultivated.  The  lemons  and  apricots 
are  excellent.  Indigo  might  undoubtedly  succeed,  and  pro- 
bacy the  sugar  cane.  There  is  a  great  want  of  trees.  The 
date  is  the  only  one  which  ornaments  the  fields ;  the  inha- 
bitants live  upon  the  fruit,  cover  their  houses  with  the  leaves, 
and  make  their  posts  of  the  trunks.  Along  the  Tigris,  Spring  of 
springs  of  naphtha  and  bitumen  are  found  in  great  number.  ' umen' 
The  black  bitumen  serves  instead  of  oil.  The  white  or 
naphtha  is  esteemed  a  valuable  drug.§  They  adhere  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  pitching  over  with  bitumen  the  vessels 
of  willow  basket-work  in  which  they  navigate  the  river. 
This  substance  is  in  such  abundance,  that  it  is  allowed  to 
flow  into  the  Tigris,  where,  floating  on  the  surface,  it  is 
sometimes  set  on  fire  by  the  boatmen,  and  exhibits  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  burning  river. 

Bagdat,  the  second  Babylon,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Bagdat, 

•  Voyages  des  Indes  O  ientales,  par  Carrl.  Paris,  1699.  vol.  I.  Voyages  de 
Pietro  de  la  Valle,  de  Texeira,  etc. 

t  Niebubr,  II.  p.  292.  Ires,  p.  75,  etc. 

t  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1240.  Comp.  Olivier,  IV.  p.  308,  sqq. 

$  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  II.  336,  Otter,  1. 1,  cap.  14. 
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book    Kaliphs,  and  the  theatre  of  so  many  oriental  tales*  contain 
xxvii.  at  the  p^gent  jay9  rather  less  than  80,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  50,000  are  Arabs.    Adorned  with  fine  bazars,  it  has 
the  air  of  a  Persian  rather  than  a  Turkish  city,  but  the 
streets  are  extremely  dirty,  and  the  houses  destitute  of  ele- 
\        gance.    The  city,  properly  so  called,  is  protected  by  a  high 
wall.     Manufactures  of  cotton  cloths  and  velvets,  together 
with  the  trade  of  India,  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  manners  preserve  some  remains  of  the 
politeness   which  distinguished  the  brilliant  court  of  the 
Kaliphs.*    A  traveller  remarks  with  astonishment,  that  in 
this  place  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  slaughtering  of  oxen. 
The  Turkish  geographer  informs  us  that  this  arose  from  a 
law  of  the  Abassides  made  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture.!   The  pasha  of  Bagdat,  whose  dominion  extends 
from  Bassora  to  Orfa,  and  from  Sherzoor  to  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  can  raise  50,000  soldiers,  and  yields  but  little  sub- 
mission to  the  Sublime  Porte. 
Ruins  of        Below  Bagdat,  the  ruins  called  Al  Modain,  or  the  Two 
c^phoi,  Cities,   have  attracted   the  attention  of   every  traveller, 
&*•  One  of  them  is  unquestionably  the  ancient  Ctesiphon ;  but 

the  other,  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  is  not 
Seleucia,  as  all  the  travellers  affirm.}  It  is  Rochos,  a  for- 
tress situate  I  opposite  to  Seleucia,  and  which,  according  to 
the  positive  testimony  of  Arrian  and  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
eus,  was  different  from  Sr|eucia.§  The  ruins  of  the  lat- 
ter must  be  found  three  miles  at  least  from  the  Tigris,  on 
a  canal  of  communication  between  that  river  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  at  Ctesiphon  that  we  find  the  admirable  an- 
cient buildings,  called  Takt-Kesroo,  which,  according  to 
the  most  general  opinion,  means  the  palace  of  Chosroes.|| 

*  Olivier,  IV.  325.     Rousseau,  Drs  ription  du  pachalick  de  Bagdad. 

t  Djeban  Numa,  p.  1286.  MS.  translation. 

f.  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  Olivier,  Otter,  etc. 

v  Mannert,  Geographic  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains,  U  V.  p.  !•  p.  397,  403, 
tqq. 

||  P.  de  la  Valle,  Viaggi,  lett.  17.    Olivier  IV.  403. 
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The  whole  country  is  strewed  over  with  the  debris  of  Gre-    book 
cian,  Roman,  and  Arabian  towns,  confounded  in  the  same  MVI1* 
mass  of  rubbish.     In  the  eighth  century,  the  towns  of  8a-  ' 

marah,  Harounieh,  and  Djasserik,  formed,  so  to  speak,  one 
street  of  twenty-eight  mile*.  Their  ruins,  as  seen  by  Ta- 
▼emier,  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  account* 

None  of  these  cities,  how  ever,  make  any  approach  in  *uini  of 
magnificence  to  the  celebrated  Babylon,  the  remains  of  *  y 
which  occupy  a  whole  district  in  the  environs  of  Helleh. 
Built  of  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen,  the  buildings  of  this 
city,  which,  in  the  fi  st  century  of  the  vulgar  era,  was  a  de- 
serted place,  cohering  in  large  masses  in  their  fall,  have 
formed  hillocks  which  the  drifted  earth  collected  by  length 
of  time  has  smoothed  over  and  almost  effaced.  Daily,  how- 
ever, quantities  of  bricks  are  dug  out  bearing  inscriptions; 
some  in  relief  are  dated  in  the  Arabian  era ;  others  in  hol- 
low letters  belonging  to  the  ancient  Babylonians.  These 
bricks  are  still  the  subject  of  many  learned  discussions.f 
Helleh,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town,  of  considerable  Helleb. 
size,  agreeably  situated  in  a  forest  of  palms,  seems  to  be 
entirely  built  of  bricks  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
The  famous  tower  of  Nimmd,  a  large  square  mass  of  ruin* 
ous  walls,  is  six  miles  from  Helleh ;  a  circumstance  which, 
when  we  consider  the  immense  extent  of  Babylon,  is  not  in* 
consistent  with  the  belief  that  this  is  the  ancient  temple  of 
Bvlus. 

On  the  west  of  Helleh,  there  are  two  towns,  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Persians,  and  all  the  Shiites,  are  rendered 
sacred  by  the  memory  of  two  of  the  greatest  martyrs  of 
that  sect.    These  are  Meshed  Ali  and  Meshed  Housein,  Meshed 
lately  filled  with  riches  accumulated  by  the  devotion  of  the  HoLsii^ 
Persians,  but  carried  off  by  the  ferocious  Wahabees  to  the 

•  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1270,    Tavernier,  I.  II.  cap.  7. 

t  Beauchamp,  Memoire,  &c.  Journ.  det  S^avans,  1790.  Hagcr,  Mem.  sur 
let  inscriptions  Baby].  Niebuhr,  in  Zach,  Correspondance,  VI J.  433.  where 
he  corrects  the  views  given  in  his  Travels. 
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book     middle  of  their  deserts*    In  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
xxvii.   ^e  ce|ebrated  city  of  Kufa,  the  seat  of  a  learned  school 
«..  which  gave  to  the  old  Arabian  characters  the  name  of  Kufic, 

has  left  very  inconsiderable  ruins.  We  know  not  the  lull 
extent  of  lakes  and  morasses  formed  in  this  quarter  by 
means  of  canals  connected  with  the  Euphrates.  Tavernier 
seems  to  have  followed  them  farther  west  than  any  traveller 
of  our  times.  There  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates,  a 
long  succession  of  morasses,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  that 
country,  bcthdti,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  village  of  Djam- 
deh,  the  capital  of  a  race  of  people  who  worship  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  consider  themselves  as  the  posterity  of  Seth.* 

Descending  the  Sbat-el-Arab,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers,  we  find  the  low  countries  covered  by  the 
tide  and  thus  rendered  barren ;  the  more  elevated  grounds 
forming  a  continued  forest  of  palms. 
Bassora.  Basra  or  Bassora,  below  the  junction,  may  be  considered 
as  an  independent  Arabian  state,  which  pays  to  the  Grand 
Signior  an  uncertain  homage.  The  city  contains  from  15 
to  20,000  inhabitants.  Its  harbour  forms  a  station  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Here  the 
different  products  of  India  are  exchanged  for  those  of  Persia. 
It  is  the  point  of  departure  of  the  wealthy  caravans  which 
terminate  their  journey  in  the  different  cities  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.f 

The  Arabs  of  Bassora  are  very  exact  in  preserving  the 

genealogy,  not  only  of  their  horses,  but  even  of  their  pigeons 

and  their  rams.     The  latter  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by 

•  a  white  ring  round  the  tip  of  the  ear,  a  mark  impressed  by 

the  fingers  of  the  prophet  on  the  first  animal  of  the  race.} 

•  Hadgi-Kbalfah,  p.  1272.  t  Olivier  IV.  near  the  end. 

t  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1226. 
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Divisions  of  the  Countries  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 


Modern  Divisions* 


Chief  Towns. 


Pasha  lie 
of  Kan. 


Pashalic  of 
Enroom. 


Pashalic  of 
Van. 


Pashalic  of 
Diarbekir. 


Ancient  Pashalic 

of  Orfa, 
(below  Bagdad  ) 

Pashalic  of 
Mosul. 


Koordistan. 


Pashalic  of 
Bagdat. 


!Kar<(KartZA) . 
Bayazid.     .     . 

'Frsroonn  (Aree) 

Melazkerd .    . 

Ispir .... 


Arzera  . 
Taro.     . 

Van  ((ban) 
Ardgis  . 


£  Diarbekir  (Amida)  . 
1  Merdin  (Miredis)  . 
\  Nesibin  (Nisi  bis)     . 

C  Orfa  (Fdessa) .    .     . 
1  Charran  (Charrss) 
\  Kacca(Nicephorium) 

/Mosul  (Labbana?)  . 
llrbil  (Arbela)  .  . 
j  fcski-Monfil  (Niniveof 
f     the  Romans  ?) .    . 

fBedlis 

Djffsira 

Giulainerik     •     .     . 

IKara-Dgiolao. 
A  id  ad  i  a      .... 

!  Bagdat  (Sittace  ?)  . 
Helleh  (Babylon)  . 
Bassora      .... 


i 


Ancient  divisions. 

Chorzr.ne. 
Baseuia. 

Carina. 

Malaia. 

Hisperatis. 

Arilisene* 

Arzanene. 

Tauranitium,  &c. 

Vasporacania. 
Arsis«a. 
Moioene. 
Bagravandene. 

Sophene. 

Mygdonia. 
Anthemosia. 

Osrhoeue. 
Chalcitis. 
Gausanitis. 
Ancobaritis. 

Acabene. 


Assyria. 

Corduene,  Gordyene. 

Gordynesia. 

Arapacbitis. 

Adiabene. 

Sittacene. 
Apolloniatis. 
Bay  Ionia. 
Chaldaea. 


s 
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JV.  B.  The  obscurity  in  which  the  ancient  and  modern  geography  of  the 
countries  on  the  Euphrates  is  in  some  measure  involved,  does  not  admit  of  our 
giving  synoptic  descriptions  in  great  detail  ;  nevertheless,  in  order  to  prove  that 
we  have  taken  tome  pains  to  clear  this  part  of  geography  from  confusion,  we 
present  to  the  learned  part  of  our  readers  the  following  essay  upon  the  divisions 
of  Armenia. 
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BOOK  XXVIII. 


TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 


PART  III. 

Syria  and  Palestine. 

book  Those  countries  belonging  to  Asiatic  Turkey  whrh  re- 
xxrui.  main  to  be  described*  have  so  frequently  attracted  the  at- 
— - — —  tention  of  travellers*  that  a  large  library  might  be  formed 
of  the  accounts  of  them  which  have  been  published.  Two 
or  three  pages  would  scarcely  contain  the  names  of  the 
IVorkson  pilgrims  who  have  left  journals  of  their  travels  in  the  Holy 
pyna,  Lanf|f  works  full  of  repetition  and  puerility,  yet  claiming 
the  examination  of  the  enlightened  critic.  From  these, 
compared  with  the  writings  of  At>ulfeda  and  Josephus,  the 
learned  Busching  has  formed  an  excellent  geographical 
treatise.  In  modern  times  we  have  judicious  missionaries, 
such  as  Dandini;  antiquaries  as  Wood;  and  naturalists 
as  Maundrell  and  Hasselquist,  who  have  ably  elucidated 
particular  parts  of  these  countries.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
genius  of  Volney  to  combine  these  detached  accounts  with 
the  fruits  of  his  own  observation  and  study*  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  world  with  a  complete  description  of  Syria.  As 
the  nature  of  the  present  work  does  not  admit  of  minute 
topographical  descriptions,  we  may,  in  a  general  way,  re- 
fer for  such  details  to  the  researches  of  Busching  and  of 
Vplney. 
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On  the  north-east,  Syria  is  bounded  by  the  Euphrates:    »«« 
on  the  north,   by  Mount  Amanus,  the  moder  Almadagh;  XXTII>» 
on  the  west,  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  east,  its  deserts  g^  ^ ^ 
and  those  of  Arabia  are  confounded,  no  constant  frontier  mi. 
line  having  been  pointed  out  either  by  the  ancients  or  the 
moderns.    Among  the  ancients,  Palmyra,  Damascus,  and 
the  Dead  Sea    were    the   extreme  points  of  this  country. 
By  the  moderns  the  ruins  of    Palmyra  are  considered  as 
belonging  to  Arabia  Deserta.*     In  the  midst  of  a  similar 
uncertainty  on  the  south,  a  straight  line  dra\n  from  the 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  small  stream  of 
El-Arish,  offers  the  only  boundary  that  can  be  assigned 
between   Syria  on  the  one    hand  and  Arabia  Petrea  and 
Egypt  on  the  other. 

The  original  name  given  to  this  country  by  the  inhabi- Names, 
tants  was  Aram,  whence  the  Arimi  of  Homer.  The  Arabs 
call  it  Bar-cl-sham9  "  the  shore  on  the  left/'  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Yemen,  or  the  country  on  the  right.  These 
denominations  refer  to  the  position  of  Mecca,  and  proceed 
on  the  idea  that  Syria  forms  a  part  of  Arabia.* 

The  mountains  of  Syria  are  not  all  ramifications  of  Mount  Mountains, 
Taurus.  Mount  Rossus,  a  prolongation  from  Aroanus9 
terminates  at  the  %  alley  of  Orontes.  Other  heights  skirt 
the  Euphrates,  and  extend  towards  Palmyra.  But  the 
proper  Syrian  chain  begins  on  the  south  of  Antioch,  by 
the  huge  peak  of  Mount  Ca'sius,  which  shoots  up  to  the 
heavens  its  needle-like  |>oint,  encircled  witli  forests«f  The 
same  chain,  under  various  names,  follows  the  direction  of 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  being  in  general  at  no 
greater  distance  than  twenty  or  twenty-four  miles  from  the 
sea.  Mount  Libanus  forms  its  most  elevated  summit. 
This  chain,  which  extends  between  the  parallels  of  Acre 
and  of  Tripoli,  and  the  summit  of  which,  called  Uermon 
in  Scripture,  is  between  Damascus  and  Heliopolis,  is  di- 
vided into  two,  one  on  tbe  west,  which  looks  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  other  on  the  east,  which  bounds  the 

*  Herod.  II.  12.  t  Amniian.  Jlarcell,  XXII.  cb.  33. 
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book    plains  of  Damascus.    This  la9t  received  from  the  Syrian 
UTiir.  Greeks  the  name  of  Anti-Libanus*  a  name  unknown  among 
the  natives,  ami  which,  being  employed  somewhat  arbitra- 
rily by  historians   has   given   rise   to  unprofitable  discus- 
sions**    Lihanns  and  all  the  mountains  of  Syria  present 
frequent  ruins  of  towers  and  fortified   places*      They  are 
composed  of  a  calcareous  rock,  whitish,  hard,  and  ringing 
when  struck.     The  granite  scarcely  begins  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance till  we  come  to  the  neighbourhood   of  Mount  Si- 
nai and  the  Red  Sea*    Near  Damascus  there  are  immense 
caverns,  one  of  which  is  capable  of  containing  4000  men. 
Traces  of  The  valley  of  Jordan  offers    many  traces  of   volcanoes* 
▼okanoet.  j,^e  bituminous  and  sulphurous  water  of  Lake   Asphalti- 
tes,  the  lavas  and  pumice  thrown  out  on  its  banks,  and  the 
warm  bath  of  Taharieh,  show  that  this  valley  has  been  the 
theatre  of  a  fire  not  yet  extinguished*    Volumes  of  smoke 
are  often  observed  to  esca|>e  from  Lake  Asphaltites,  and 
new  crevices  are  found  on  its  margin*     Strabo  says,  that 
according  to  the  local  tradition  of  the  country,  the  site  of 
this  lake  was  once  occupied  by  thirteen  flourishing  and  po- 
pulous towns,  which  were  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake* 
He  states,  however,  that  this  catastrophe  was  ascribed    by 
the  philosopher  Eratosthenes  to  a  simple  subsiding  of  the 
£arth-       surface.    The  eruptions  have   long   ceased,  but  the  earth- 
quakes*    qyakeg#  which  form  to  them  a  sort  of  interludes,  sometimes 
still  occur  in  this  district.    That  coast  in  general  is  subject 
to  them,  and  several  instances  are  recorded  in  history, 
which    have    produced   marked    resolutions   on    the  sur- 
face of  Antiochia,  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Beryta,  Sidou,  and 
Tyre.     So  lately  as  1759,  one  of   the.m    occurred,  which 
was  productive  of  extensive   devastations.      We  are  told 
that  more  than   20.000  lives  were  destroyed  by  it  in  the 
valley  of  Balbec.     The  losses  thus  occasioned  are  not  yet 
repaired.    It  is  observed  that  the  earthquakes  of  Syria  are 

•  Reland,  PaUestioa.  Busching,  Asia,  I.  245,  tqq.    Manncrt,  Geographic  de* 
Grecset  des  Romaics,  VI.  part  I.  341,  &c. 

t  Yoloey,  Travels  in  Syria,  I.  272. 

t  Strabo,  XVI.  p.  226.  edit.  Atrebat. 
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almost  wholly  confined  to  the  winter  seq^on  after  the  an*    book 
tumnal  rains.  xxvin. 

The  Orontes  and  Jordan  both  hare  their  rise  on  Mount  - — — 
Libanus ;  the  former  runs  to  the  north,  the  latter  to  the 
south.  The  Orontes  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  the  Syrian 
rivers;  yet  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  bars  which  dam  up 
its  waters,  it  would  be  completely  dry  in  summer.  The 
water  thus  retained  requires  the  aid  of  machinery  to  raise 
it  for  the  supply  of  the  adjoining  plains.  Hence  it  has  re- 
ceivtithe  modern  name  of  Jiasi  or  the  Obstinate.*  The 
Jordan,  which  Voltaire  treats  with  contempt,  is  represented 
by  Pliny  the  naturalist  as  a  fine  limpid  river,  large  enough 
for  the  valley  which  it  waters ;  and  the  same  account  is 
given  of  it  by  the  greater  part  of  travellers.  Among  the 
other  rivers,  which  in  general  are  only  entitled  to  the  names 
of  rivulets,  the  Casmy  or  Casimir,  to  the  north  of  Tyre, 
seems  to  be  the  Leontes  of  the  ancients  ;  the  Nahar-el-kebir 
is  the  Eleutherus,  the  boundary  of  Phoenicia,  where,  accord- 
ing to  a  fabulous  tradition,  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa  perished. 

The  numerous  traverse  barriers  which  stop  the  waters  of 
the  Syrian  rivers,  give  origin  to  many  lakes.    The  valley  L&ket. 
of  the  Orontes  contains  the  Bahar-el-Kadcs  near  Hems,  the 
lake  of  Apamea,  through  which  the  river  flows,  and  that  of 
Antioch. 

In  the  eastern  and  southern  districts  there  are  lakes  with*  Lakes 
out  any  outlet  Such  are  the  lake  of  Acla,  and  that  of  Old  o^x  an 
Aleppo,  both  of  which  are  saline.  The  lake  called  El-mar- 
gi,  or  the  lake  of  the  meadows,  not  far  from  Damascus,  re- 
sembles the  selenitic  waters  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  lake  Asphaltites,  or  the 
Dead  Sea,  has  probably  always  been,  as  it  now  is,  without 
any  communication  with  the  sea. 

Syria  has  three  distinct  climates.    The  summits  of  Li-  climate. 
banus  covered  with  snow,  diffuse  a  salubrious  coolness 
through  the  interior;  while  the  maritime  low  situations 

*  Abulfcda,  tab.  Syria,  p.  ISO.  Koihltr't  edition. 
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book  are  constantly  subjected  to  heat,  accompanied  with  humidi- 
xxviu.  jy .  an(j  t|,e  adjoining  plains  of  Arabia  Dcserta  are  exposed 
to  a  dry  and  scorching  heat  The  seasons  and  the  produc- 
tions consequently  vary.  In  the  mountains  the  order  of  the 
seasons  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  middle  of  France ; 
the  winter,  lasting  from  November  to  March,  is  sharp  and 
rigorous.  No  year  passes  without  falls  of  snow,  which  often 
cover  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  during  entire 
months.  The  spring  and  autumn  are  agreeable,  and  the 
summer  not  oppressive.  In  the  plains,  on  the  contra!/,  as 
soon  as  the  sun  has  passed  the  equator,  a  sudden  transition 
takes  place  to  overpowering  heats,  which  continue  till  Octo- 
ber. But,  to  compensate  for  this,  the  winter  is  so  temper- 
ate, that  orange  trees,  dates,  bananas,  and  other  delicate 
fruits,  grow  in  the  open  field.  Thus  the  space  of  a  few 
hours  forms  the  transition  from  spring  to  winter.* 
Fertility.  If  the  advantages  of  nature  were  duly  seconded  by  the 
efforts  of  human  art,  we  might,  in  a  space  of  twenty  leagues, 
bring  together  in  Syria  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  most 
distant  countries.  Besides  wheat,  rye,  barley,  beans,  and 
the  cotton  plant,  which  are  cultivated  every  w  here,  there 
are  several  objects  of  utility  or  pleasure  peculiar  to  differ- 
ent localities.  Palestine  abounds  in  sesamum,  which  af- 
fords oil ;  and  in  doura.  similar  to  that  of  Egypt.  Maize 
thrives  in  the  light  soil  of  Balbec,  and  rice  is  cultivated 
with  success  along  the  marsh  of  Haoule.  Within  these 
twenty  years  sugar  canes  have  been  introduced  into  the 
gardens  of  Saide  and  Bairout,  which  equal  those  of  the 
Delta.  Indigo  grows  without  culture  on  the  banks  of 
Jordan,  in  the  country  of  Basan,  and  only  requires  a  lit- 
tle care  to  acquire  a  good  quality.  The  hills  of  Latakie 
produce  tobacco,  which  creates  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  Damietta  and  Cairo.  This  crop  is  at  present  culti- 
vated in  all  the  mountains.  As  for  trees,  the  olive  of  Pro- 
vence grows  at  Antioch  and  Ramli  to  the  height  of  the 

*  Volney,  1.284,&c. 
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oak.    The  white  mulberry  forms  the  riches  of  the  country    book 
of  the  Druses,  by  the  beautiful  silks  which  arc  obtained  XXTI*X. 
from  it ;  and  the  vine,  raised  on  poles*  or  creeping  along  — ~~ "~ 
the  ground,  furnishes  red  and  white  wines  equal  to  those  of 
Bourdeaux.  Jaffa  boasts  her  lemons,  and  her  water-melons ; 
Gaina  possesses  both  the  dates  of  Mecca,  and  the  pomegra- 
nates of  Algiers.     Tripoli  has  oranges  equal  to  those  of 
Malta;  Bairout  has  figs  like  Marseilles,  and  bananas  like 
St.  Domingo.    Aleppo  is  unequalled  for  pistacbio-nuts ;  and 
Damascus  possesses  all  the  fruits  of  Europe ;  apples,  plums, 
and  peaches,  grow  with  equal  facility  on  her  rocky  soil.* 
Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  the  Arabian  coffee-shrub  might 
be  cultivated  in  Palestine. 

Syria  produces  all  our  domestic  animals,  to  which  are  Animals. 
added  the  buffalo  and  the  camel.  The  gazels  occupy  the 
place  of  our  deer:  for  wolves  it  has  jackals,  hyenas,  and 
ounces;  which  last  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  tigers. 
None  of  these  ferocious  animals  occasion  ravages  equal  to 
those  of  the  locust.  An  unusually  mild  winter  generates  Locusts. 
this  animal  in  swarms  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Their  ar- 
mies, which  darken  the  sky,  fall  down  on  the  plains  of  Sy- 
ria. Grass,  foliage,  and  every  description  of  vegetation, 
are  completely  consumed  in  their  track.  The  approach  of 
these  formidable  swarms  spreads  universal  terror,  and  their 
visit  is  followed  by  certain  famine.  The  sole  hope  of  the 
Syrian,  under  this  calamity,  is  in  a  bird  called  8amarmar9 
which  devours  the  insects,  and  the  south-east  winds,  which 
drive  them  into  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  There 
is  a  species  of  locusts  which  furnishes  a  tolerable  article  of 
food  to  man.f 

Syria,  successively  invaded  by  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  Tnhabi- 
the  Arabs,  the  Crusaders,  and  the  Turks,  presents  a  very tanls* 
mixed  population.    The  original  inhabitants,  amalgamated 
with  the  Greeks,  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 

*  Volney,  II.  127, 153,  164,  230. 

t  Hasselquiit,  Travels  in  Palestine.  Ludolf,  Dissert,  de  Locustis,  in  Historic 
yEthiop. 
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book  AH  civil  and  military  employments  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
xxviii.  Turks.  A  great  many  Arabs  are  settled  as  cultivators. 
4  f  There  are  likewise  many  Bedouin  or  wandering  Arabs,  es- 

pecially in  the  pasha  lie  of  Damascus.  In  that  of  Aleppo 
there  are  hordes  of  Turcomans  and  Koiirds.  The  Druses, 
the  Motoualis,  the  Ansarie,  and  the  Maronites,  constitute 
small  nations  which  will  be  particularly  described  in  the  pro- 
Lapguage.  per  place.  The  old  Syrian  language  is  only  spoken  in  a  few 
districts,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  and 
Mount  Libanus,  and  in  less  purity  than  in  Mesopotamia,  at 
Orfa,  and  at  Harran.*  The  Arabic  predominates  both  in 
the  country  and  the  towns.  The  Nabathean  language  is  a 
corrupt  mixture  of  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  spoken  by  the  pca- 
Reiigfons.  santry  or  Nabayoth.  Of  the  different  Christian  sects  tole- 
rated in  this  country,  those  of  the  Greek  church  are  the  most 
numerous.  The  nickname  of  Melchites,  or  royalists,  which 
.  is  given  to  them,  is  a  relic  of  the  bad  policy  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  who  intermeddled  with  theological  disputes. 
The  Jacobites  have  many  adherents.  The  Maronites  are 
connected  with  the  church  of  Rome.  The  religion  of  the 
Druses,  and  still  more  that  of  the  Ansarie,  consist  of  a  mix- 
ture of  old  Syrian  faiths,  and  some  principles  of  the  Maho- 
metan system.  The  Moutoualis  follow  the  doctrines  of  AH, 
,  which  the  Turks  hold  in  detestation.  In  addition  to  these 
are  the  Chinganes  or  Bohemians  ;f  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 
who,  if  they  have  any  religious  principles,  have  at  least  no 
forms  of  worship.  There  are  also  some  European  Chris- 
tians, Jews,  Armenians,  and  Nestorians.  In  fact,  no  coun- 
try furnishes  a  more  ample  collection  of  opposite  religions. 
The  different  sects  of  Christians  and  Mahometans  rival 
one  another  in  the  apparent  fervour  of  their  devotional 
poyerp-  zea'*  This  mass  of  population,  so  varied  in  their  genea- 
*nem.        logy  and  their  religious  belief,  are  viewed  as  under  the  go- 

*  Authors  quoted  in  Adelung's  Mithridates,  I.  p.  333—341. 

*  Olivier,  Voyage  dans  TEmpire,  Ottoman  IV.  193. 
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veroment  of  four  Turkish  pashas.    The  pasha  of  Aleppo    book 
has,  within  the   boundaries  of  his   government,  hordes  of  xxviii. 
Turcomans  and  Koords,  who  are  scarcely  at  all  subjected  " 

to  him.  That  of  Damascus  pays  to  the  sheiks  of  the  Arab  lnHepend- 
tribes,  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  sums  of  money  which 
have  been  presented  to  him  in  a  piece  of  cloth;  hence 
named  chourrah-es-sultaiu  or  Sultan's  cloth.*  In  fine,  the 
pashas  of  Tripoli  and  of  Seyde  or  Acre,  have  procures 
almost  entirely  consisting  of  Maronites,  Druses,  and  other 
independent  tribes.  The  anarchy  consequent  on  this  po- 
litical situation  assumes  different  aspects,  according  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  pashas  themselves,  the  emirs 
of  the  Druses,  and  the  Arabian  sheiks.  Enterprizing 
chiefs  erect  independent  states  for  a  moment:  yet  Syria 
always  returns  under  the  unsteady  yoke  of  the  Turks. 
The  unhappy  condition  of  the  people  continues  unchanged. 
The  agriculturist  is  continually  pillaged  by  the  authorized  Habitual 
robberies  of  the  pash&,  and  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  country. 
Arabs.  The  traveller  can  only  have  his  choice  of  different 
bands  of  robbers  for  his  escort  Art  and  industry  languish 
for  want  of  vigour  and  of  information.  Commerce,  expos- 
ed  to  arbitrary  vexation,  is  confined  to  timid  bargains,  or 
consigned  to  all  the  risks  of  caravans.  .Such  is  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  a  country,  rich  in  its  soil,  important 
in  its  local  position,  and  which  might,  by  a  new  crusade, 
be  easily  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  its  barbarous  oppres- 
sors. 

• 
J>t  us  examine  now  the  most  remarkable  localities,  be-  Pmhalic  of 

ginning  by   the  tract  on  the  Euphrates,  or  the  pashalir  ofAlePP°* 

Aleppo.    The  city  of  this  name,  which,  according  to  the 

Byzantine   history,    is  undoubtedly  the   ancient    Berffia,fCity 

has  the  superiority  among  the  cities  of  Asiatic  Turkey,* 

froth  in  the  cultivated  character  of  the  inhabitants,  in  size, 

and  in  opulence.    Its  population  is  estimated  at  upwards 

*  Settzen,  Annates  del  Voyage,  VIII.  384. 

t  See  the  authors  quoted  by  Harduin  in  his  Notes  on  Pliny,  V.  %3. 
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book    of  150,000.*    The  buildings  arc  of  hewn  stone,  with  which 
xxvm.  ajso  the  8treetg  are  paved.     The  dark   foliage  of  the  cy- 

"  press,  forming  a  contrast  with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 

numerous  minarets,  produces  a  highly  picturesque  effect. 
The  silk  and  cotton  manufactures  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  large  caravans  of  Bagdat  and  of  Bassora 
bring  hither  the  productions  of  Persia  and  of  India.  Alep- 
po is  the  modern  Palmyra.  The  environs,  planted  with 
vines  and  olives,  produce  wheat  in  great  abundance :  but 
the  Arabs  and  Turcomans,  thing  by  plunder,  carry  off  the 
property  earned  by  the  toil  of  the  labourer.  The  water, 
being  somewhat  brackish,  probably  generates  the  slight 
complaint  endemic  in  this  place,  called  the  Jtteppo  boil.] 

In  ascending  the  river  Kowaik*  which  runs  along  the 
walls  of  Aleppo,  and  has  no  outlet  into  the  sea,  we  find  on 
the  sides  of  Mount  Taurus  the  large  city  of  Aintab,  the 
houses  of  which,  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
are  in  terraces,  on  which  we  pass  from  streets  which  are 
covered  with  glass.  This  district  is  rich  in  apple  trees 
and  vineyards4  The  Turkish  is  the  only  language  spoken. 
At  Bir,  a  small  town  a  little  to  the  east,  is  the  common 

Ruins  of  passage  of  the  Euphrates.  To  the  south  of  Bir  are  the 
^"handsome  ruins  of  Hieropolls,  now  known  under  the  old 
Syrian  name  Mabog,  pronounced  Mam  hedge.  The  walls, 
still  standing,  attest  the  ancient  greatness  of  this  city,  sa- 
cred to  the  worship  of  the  Phenician  goddess  Astarte,  call- 
ed in  Scripture  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  the  goddess  of  the 
Sidonians.§  • 

The  deserts  which,  in  our  day,  extend  from  Mabog  to 
Palmyra,  were  in  former  times  subjected  to  cultivation, 
and  formed  the  province  of  Chalybonitis,  the  capital  of 
which,  Chalybon,  seems  to  differ  from  Aleppo. 

Antioch.  *    The  famous  city  of  Antioch,  once  "greater  and  richer 

•  Seetzen  in  Zacb,  Correspondance,  XI.  p.  364. 
^fc  t  Maundrell's  Natural  History  of  Aleppo.    Olivier,  IV.  178. 
J  Rauwolf,  quoted  by  Busching. 
$  Pococke.     . 
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than  Rome  itself,  bat  often  rained,  and  finally  razed  by  the    book. 
Mamelukes  in  1 269,  is  now  only  a  small  town  full  of  gardens,  unit. 
known  by  the  name  of  Antakia.  The  port  of  Sranderoon  or  """"""""^ " 
Alexandretta,  frequented  by  Europeans,  has  a  most  deadly  f0*£  e" 
climate.     The  pigeons  of  that  place  are  celebrated  o\er  all 
the  East.     They  were  formerly  employed  as  the  carriers  of 
dispatches  to  Aleppo,  of  which  Alexandretta  is  the  nearest 
harbour.   The  intermediate  mountains  are  filled  with  towns 
and  villages,  tin  those  of  Kesfin  and  Martaouan  the  women 
carry  their  hospitality  as  far  as  those  of  Babylon  of  old. 
This  authorised  prostitution  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  old 
Asiatic  superstitions.*    The  yellow  and  white  jessamines 
perfume  the  hills  of  Casius.  From  a  distance  we  distinguish 
two  species  of  juniper,!  which  almost  equal  the  Cyprus  in 
height :  the  pines,  the  larches,  the  oaks,  the  box  trees,  the 
laurels,  the  yews,  and  the  myrtles,  conceal  on  every  hand 
Wm  aridity  of  the  rocks. 

Following  the  banks  of  the  Orontes  or  El-Aasi,  we  find 
the  remains  of  two  cities  celebrated  in  their  day,  Apamea,  Apamea, 
now  Aphamieh,  and  Hems,  the  ancient  Emesa,  where  aj**"1*1^ 
black  stone  was  the  object  of  adoration  in  a  fariious  temple, 
of  which  no  ruins  are  now  to  be  seen.  Hamath  has  regain- 
ed the  importance  which  it  possessed  in  the  times  of  the  He- 
brews. This  commercial  city  was  the  native  place  of  AI- 
bulfeda,  an  Arabian  prince  and  geographer,  who  boasts 
much  of  the  fertility  and  the  high  cultivation  of  the  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  Orontes.^: 

From  Hamath,  or  rather  from  Famieh,  an  ancient  Ro- 
man road  leads  to  Palmyra,  the  Tadmor  of  Solomon,  and  Palmyra. 
the  residence  of  the  immortal  Zenobia,  and  the  elegant  Lon- 
ginus.  This  ancient  city  is  180  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Aleppo,  and  an  equal  distance  from  Damascus,  in  a  small 
district  surrounded  with  deserts.    The  eye  of  the  traveller 

*  Seethe  memoir  ofHeyne,  in  the  Annates  dts  Voyages,  XIII. 
i  Juniperus  drupacia  and  oxyedrus  of  Linnaus. 
t  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syria,  104, 108,  etc. 
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book    is  all  at  once  arrested  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  ruins ;  arch- 
xxviii.  eR>  vaults,  temples,  and  porticos,  appear  on  every  band : 

*— """ —■  one  colonnade,  4000  feet  long,  is  terminated  by  a  beautiful 
mausoleum.  Time  has  partially  preserved  the  peristyles, 
the  interrolutnnations  and  tablatures ;  the  elegance  of  the 
design  equals  throughout  the  richness  of,  the  materials.*  ' 
These  magnificent  ruins  present  a  sad  contrast  with  the 
hovels  of  wild  Arabs,  now  the  only  inhabitants  of  a  city 
which  in  former  times  emulated  Rome.  .Every  spot  of 
ground 'intervening  between  the  walls  and  columns  is  laid 
out  in  plantations  of  corn  and  olives,  inclosed  by  mud  walls. 
There  are  two  rivers,  the  waters  of  which,  when  judicious- 
ly distributed,  must  have  conduced  greatly  to  the  subsist- 
ence and  comfort  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  but  are  now 
allowed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  sand. 

Pohaiics       Having  taken  a  survey  of  those  parts  of  Syria  which 

andAcre.  '*e  on  ^e  Euphrates  and  the  Orontes,  we  proceed  to  the 
sea  shore,  to  the  two  paslialics  of  Tripoli  and  Acre,  com- 
prehending Phoenicia  and  a  part  of  Co&losyria,-}  and  some 
other  little  ancient  divisions.  The  heat  and  moisture  which 
render  this  country  dangerous  to  European  constitutions, 
maintain  at  the  same  time  a  rich  vegetation;  oranges,  le- 
mons, and  pomegranates,  form  cheerful  groves  at  the  bot- 

Maritim*  torn  of  the  mountains,  which  project  in  various  directions, 
*  districts,  forming  landscapes  highly  picturesque.  Notwithstanding 
the  want  of  cultivation,  it  is  still  what  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  calls  it,  "  a  country  full  of  charms  and  graces."  Lati- 
kie  or  Latakie,  the  ancient  Laodicca-ad-marc9  is  a  flourish* 
ing  commercial  city  ;  it  exports  tobacco.  After  being  en- 
tirely ruined,  it  was  rebuilt  by  a  Turkish  Aga.±  It  is 
thus  a  curiosity  in  its  kind,  indebted  for  its  renewal  to  a 
race  of  people  who  usually  confine  their  exertions  to  the 
work  of  destruction.    The  island  of  Ruad  formerly  con- 

*  Wood  and  Dawkins,  on  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra, 
t  Volney,  II.  156. 

X  MaundrelPs  Journey  from  Aleppo,  p.  11.     Korte  in  Paul's  Collection  cf 
Travels  in  the  East,  II.  131. 
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tained  the  city  of  Aradus,  the  houses  of  which,  like  those  of    book 
many  towns  in  Europe,  had  five  or  six  stories.    Liberty  XXVM* 
and  trade  drew  to  it  an  immense  population.    At  the  pre*  — — — 
sent  day  the  island  is  deserted,  and  presents  not  so  much  as 
a  fragment  of  ruin,  nor  lias  tradition  preserved  any  accounts 
of  the  spring  of  fresh  water  which  the  Aradians  discovered 
in  the  middle  of  the w sea.*    Tripoli  is  named  Tarabolos  in  Tripoli. 
the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages.    It  is  a  great  commrr- 
cial  city,  thoagh  its  harbour,  like  the  others  on  this  coast, 
is  inconvenient  and  unsafe.     It  exports  silks,  cottons,  and 
potash.    Batroon  and  Gcbail  are  the  ports  of  the  countries 
of  the  Maronitee ;  the  latter  being  the  ancient  Byblos.    A 
short  way  from  this  place  is  the  river  once  named  the  Ado-  JiT6* 
iris,  but  now  the  Ibrahim-Pasha,  the  waters  of  which  are 
red,  not  with  the  blood  of  the  favourite  of  Venus,  but  with 
the  red-coloured  earth  which,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
they  hold  in  suspension*!    The  ancient  Berytus,  now  Bai- 
rut,  is  the  place  where  the  cottons  and  silks  of  the  Druses 
are  shipped.    Here  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  elegant 
palace  built  by  the  famous  Emir  Facardin.    The  town,  sur- 
rounded by  splendid  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  enjoys  a 
healthful  climate.^: 

The  ancient  Sfdon,  mother  of  the  Phfcnician  cities,  is  Seyde. 
now  a  town  of  7000  or  8000  inhabitant*,  under  the  name  of 
8eyde.   It  is  the  principal  port  of  Damascus.  The  harbour,  * 

(like  all  the  others  on  this  coast,  was  formed  with  much  art, 
and  at  immense  expense,  by  means  of  long  piers.  These 
works,  which  still  subsisted  under  the  lower  empire,§  and 
the  harbour,  are  now  fallen  to  decay.  The  Emir  facardin, 
who  dreaded  the  visits  of  the  Turkish  fleets,  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  famous  harbours  of  Phoenicia-  A  fate  still 
more  desolating  has  overtaken  Tyre,  the  queen  of  the  seas,  Tyre/ 

*  Volaty,  II.  161.    Yet  Shaw,  Maundrel),  and  Pococke,  found  some  ruins. 
i  Locke,  de  Dta  Syria.    Maundrell's  Journey,  p.  35.     > 
{  Olivier,  Voyage  TT.  26. 

lAebill.  Tat.  I.  p.  T. 
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book    the  birth-place  of  commerce,  by  which  an  ear?y  civilization 
xxviii.  wag  (jigfused#     uer  palaces   are  supplanted   by  miserable 

*  "—""~ '  hovels.    The  poor  fisherman  inhabits  those  vaulted  cellars 

where  the  treasures  of  the  world  were  in  ancient  times  stor- 
ed. A  column,  still  standing;  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins, 
points  out  the  site  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  consecrated 
by  Eusebiu*.*  The  sea,  which  usually  destroys  artificial 
structures,  has  not  only  spared,  but  has  enlarged,  and  con- 
verted into  a  solid  isthmus,  the  mound  by  uliUtti  Alexander 
Acre.  joined  the  isle  of  Tyre  to  the  continent.  Acre,  or  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  celebrated  under  this  name  in  the  history  of  the  cru- 
sades, and  in  antiquity  known  by  the  name  of  Ptolemais, 
bad,  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  been  almost 
entirely  forsaken,  when  Sheik  Daher,  the  Arab  rebel,  re- 
stored its  commerce  and  navigation.  This  able  prince, 
whose  sway  comprehended  the  whole  of  ancient  Galilee, 
was  succeeded  by  the  famous  tyrant  Djezar-Pasha,  who  for- 
tified Acre,  and  adorned  it  with  a  mosque,  enriched  with 
columns  of  antique  marble,  collected  from  all  the  neighbour- 
ing cities.  The  harbour,  which  has  fallen  down,  *  as  one 
of  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  Levant  In  the  history  of 
modern  warfare,  it  has  acquired  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  in  the  years  1798-9,  between  the 
French  army  of  the  East  under  Bonaparte,  and  the  troops 

*  belonging  to  a  British  squadron  under  Commodore  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  in  which  the  latter,  by  their  persevering  bravery, 
proved  successful  in  repressing  the  progress  of  that  con- 
quering force. 

Country  of  Leaving  these  burning  shores,  we  now  proceed  to  take 
t^n8#  a" a  rapid  survey  of  the  mountainous  country  by  which  they 
are  overlooked.  That  which  extends  from  Antioch  to  the 
river  called  Nahar-el-kcbir,  is  inhabited  by  the  Nassarians 
or  Ansariets,  whom  those  who  are  best  informed  in  the 
language  and  history  of  the  east  consider  as  a  Mahome- 
dan  sect,  founded  in  the  seventh  century  by  one  Nassar,t 

•  Maundrelfs  Journey,  p.  50.    Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  X.  4. 

t  Tyschen's  Memoir  on  the  Nassarians,  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Paulus,  IV. 
Nicbuhr's  Travels.  Catecbisme  des  Druses,  in  Eicbhorn,  Repertoire  oriental. 
XII.  129, 174. 
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bat  who,  according  to  a  passage  of  Pliny,*  as  pointed  out    book 
by  the  judicious  Mamiert,  appear  to  be  an    ancient  Syri-  ****** 
an  race,  who  even  under  the  Romans  had  a  tetrarch  of  '     '    ' 
their  own.     It  was  in  this  same  country  that  the  crusaders 
found  the  famous  nation  called  the  Assassins,  governed  by '("he  A»w 
the  Mold  man  of  the  mountain,"  a  prince  rendered  formi-"0*" 
dable  by  the  blind  zeal  of  his  subjects,  who,  at  his  com- 
mand, put  to  death  every  person  whom  he  designated  as 
a  victim,  whom  he  scrupled  not  to  select  occasionally  from 
the  throne  itself.     When  the  Assassin  himself  lost  his  life 
in  these  bloody  expeditions,  he  was  led  to  retain  the  firm 
persuasion  that  the  nymphs  of  Paradise,  who  were  made 
known  to  him  in  a  vision,  held  forth  their  arms  to  receive 
him  to  their  celestial   embraces.      Burchard  or   Brocard, 
author  of  a  well  known  book  of  travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
went  over  the  country  of  the  Assassins   in   the  thirteenth 
century,  and  found   it  extremely  fertile  ami  highly  culti- 
vated.!    It  is  not  easy  to  come  to  an  accurate  conclusion 
amidst  the  different  solutions    which  have  been  given  of 
this  enigma  in  history.      We   incline  to  believe  with  the 
learned  M.  Saci,  that  the  name  Assassin,  derived  from  has- 
hish, an  intoxicating  plant,  had  been  given  to  an  Arabian 
tribe  among  whom  this  plant  was  used  to  stimulate  their 
courage.    The  old  man  of  the  mountain,  means  an  Arab 
sheik,  this  word  signifying  an  elderly  person.     It  would 
still  be  practicable  for  an  Arabian  chief  to  employ  the  arm 
of  a  fanatical  adherent  for  the  murder  of  a  monarch  in  the 
midst  of  bis  court,  to  gratify  that  bloody  vengeance  which 
forms  a  hereditary  appetite  in   that  nation.    Such  are  tlto 
known  facts.     The  rest  is  probably  the  offspring  of  imagi- 
nation. 

Next  to  the  country  of  the  Ansarieh,   Mount  Li banus  Mount 
raises  its  summits  to  the  clouds,  still  shaded  with  some  ce-  Llbanu8' 
dars  and  beautified  with  thousands  of  rare  plants.    Here 
the  Astragalus  tragacanthoides  displays  its  clusters  of  pur- 

♦  Apamiam  Marsy*  arone  divisam  a  Nazarioorum  Tetrarahia.  Plin.  V.  23. 

*  Burchard,  Dcscriptio  Terra  Sancts,  in  fine. 
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book  pie  flowers.  The  primrose  of  Libanus,  the  mountain  ama- 
xxvm.  ryllis,  the  white  and  the  orange  lily,  mingle  their  brilliant 
hues  with  the  verdure  of  the  birch-leaved  cherry.*  The 
snow  of  the  mountain  is  skirted  by  the  Xeranthemum  frigi- 
duuu  There  is  but  little  variety  in  the  rocks  of  this  great 
Syrian  chain.  They  chiefly  consist  of  a  brown  calcareous 
stone.  In  the  valleys  we  meet  with  argillaceous  schistus, 
trap,  and  friable  sandstone.  Puddingstone,  and  frequently 
calcareous  conglomerates,  are  also  met  with.  A  piece  of 
yellow  amber  has  been  found  here  imbedded  in  a  hard  cal- 
careous rock.  Nitre  is  abundant;  alum  and  vitriols  are 
less  frequent.  The  only  metal  found  is  iron.f  The  deep  ra- 
vines of  these  mountains  are  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
which  arise  on  all  sides  in  great  abundance.^  The  high- 
est of  the  valleys  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Ar- 
vieux  and  Pococke  found  the  snow  lying  here  in  the  month 
of  June;  Rauwolf  and  Kort  in  August  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  exposed  peaks  are  covered  with 
snow.  The  coolness,  the  humidity,  and  the  good  quality 
of  the  soil,  maintain  here  a  perpetual  verdure.  These 
bounties  of  nature  are  protected  by  the  spirit  of  liberty- 
It  is  to  an  industry  less  harassed  by  predatory  encroach- 
ments than  that  of  the  other  districts  of  Syria,  that  the 
hills  of  Lebanon  owe  those  fine  terraces  in  long  succession, 
which  preserve  the  fertile  earth  ;  those  well  planted  vine- 
yards; those  fields  of  wheat,  reared  by  the  industri- 
ous hand  of  the  husbandman  ;  those  plantations  of  cotton, 
of  olives,  and  of  mulberries,  which  present  themselves 
every  where  in  the  midst  of  the  rocky  steeps,  and  give  a 
pleasing  example  of  the  effects  of  human  activity.^  The 
clusters  of  grapes  are  enormous,  and  the  grapes  them- 
selves as  large  as  cherries.  Goats,  squirrels,  partridges, 
and  turtle-doves,  are  the  most  numerous  animal  species. 
All  of  them  become  a  frequent  prey  to  the  pouncings  of 
the  eagle,  and  the  prowl  ings  of  the  panther.    This  last 

•  Prunus  prostrata. 

t  Seetten,  Correspond ance  de  Zach,  XII*  551. 
%  Korte's  Travels  in  Palestine,  in  German,  p.  458. 

*  Dandini's  Travels  to  Mount  Lebanon,  (French  Translation)  p.  76— 80. 
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is  the  animal  which  is  here  called  the  tiger.*  These  retreats,    »<** 
secured  from  warlike  invasion,  but  unfortunately  accessible  **fII1» 
to  the  intrigues  of  Turkish    pashas,  are  inhabited  by  two  ' 
paces,  differing  in  religion  and  in  maimers,  but  similar  in 
their  love  of  independence,  the  Maronites  and  the  Druses. 

The  country  of  the  former  is  called  Kesi-ai»uan,  the  Cas-  Kesraouan 
travanofthe  historians  of  the  rrnsadrs.  It  reaches  fr<»fn  *!^  ^?f 
the  river  Rebir  to  the  Kelb.  The  Maronites,  amounting  to 
120,000,  dwell  in  villages  and  hamlets.  The  content  Ka- 
nobin,  the  residence  of  their  patriarch,  may  be  considered 
as  their  capital.  They  export  their  own  corn,  their  *ine» 
and  their  cotton,  by  Tripoli  and  Djebil.  Distinguished 
into  two  classes,  the  common  people  and  the  sheiks  or  upper 
ranks,  they  all  cultivate  the  ground  with  their  own  hands; 
all  live  economically  in  the  bosoms  of  their  \  irtuous  families, 
under  a  rustic  roof,  where  the  Christian  tra\eller  uniformly 
meets  with  a  hospitable  reception. 

The  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  display  of  processions,  pro-  Christian 
claim  the  liberty  enjoyed  in  this  district  by  the  Christian  Wor*iP' 
worship.  There  are  200  convents,  in  which  the  discipline 
of  St.  Anthony  is  rigidly  observed.  There  are  numbers 
of  individuals  who  lead  the  lives  of  hermits  i?i  the  caierns 
of  the  mountains.!  The  Maronites,  though  connected 
with  the  Roman  Church,  hat  ing  renounced  the  heresy  of 
Maro  their  founder,  maintain  the  old  institution  of  mar- 
riage among  their  priesthood.  The  fervour  of  devotion 
which  pervades  this  people  recalls  to  us  the  ideas  of  the 
primithe  church.  An  imposing  superstition  has  consecra- 
ted a  cedar  forest,  which  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  tim- 
ber of  Solomon's  temple.  Only  twentj  large  cedars  re- 
main, and  this  old  vegetable  race  verges  fast  to  its  extinc- 
tion.^   Every  year,  on  transfiguration  day,  the  Greeks, 

*  Schulxe,  dans  Paul  us,  Collect,  des  Voyages,  VII.  202. 

t  Dandini's  Travels  to  Mount  Lebanon,  passim. 

%  Bellonius,  in  1550,  makes  them  twenty-eight.  Rauwolf  in  1575,  twenty- 
four.  Tuevenot  and  others  in  1660,  make  them  twenty -three.  Maundrell 
in  1696,  sixteen.  Fere  Queux  in  1721,  twelve.  Schultz  in  1755,  makes  them 
twenty. 
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WW    fcmong  them  to  an  extreme.     An  inviolable  veil  screens 
3anrgI1,  from  all  profane  curiosity  the  attractions  of  their  women, 
who  are  said  to  be  very  handsome,  and  actuated  by  the  lofty 
sentiments  of  the  dames  of  Lacedemon.    The  husband  can- 
aot  listen  without  uneasiness  to  any  encomiums  passed  up- 
on his  wife,  and  any  animated  eulogy  from  the  mouth  of  a 
stranger  exposes  the  Drusean  lady  to  the  danger  of  death 
itaelf.*     Agriculture  and  (ml i tics  form  the  subject  of  con- 
version of  the  Druses;   collected  round  the  doors  of  their 
cottages,  the  children  themselves  listen  in  silence  to  the 
rustic  assembly,  and,  untaught  to  read,  devote  themselves 
with  enthusiasm  to  warlike  exercises, 
Motuaiif.       The  Motualis,  6rst  mentioned  by  Arvieux,f  occupy  the 
great  valley  which  divides  the  two  principal  chains  of  Liba- 
auH,  the  easternmost  of  which  is  called  by  some  of  the  mo- 
derns Anti-Libanu*.     These  are  ancient  Syrians  who  have 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Mahometan  Shi-ites.     The 
respect  which  they  manifest  for  the  Calif  Alt  almost  amounts 
to  religious  worship.     Governed,  like  the  Druses,  their  ha- 
bitual ritals,  by  sheiks  and  emirs,  they  render  themselves 
formidable  to  the  Turks.     Their  cavalry  was  once  consi- 
dered as  invincible;  but  they  have  been  singularly  weaken- 
ed by  intestine  discord.   In  their  country  Balbec  is  situated, 
•a  town  containing  5000  souls,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  bu- 
Ruintof    tied  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis.    The  porch 
Heiiopoiu.  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  thoagh  disfigured  by  two  Turkish 
towers,   is  a  structure  of  exquisite  beauty.    The  stone  of 
which  the  temple  is  built  was  brought  from  the  neighbour- 
ing quarry,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  single  stone 
fetill  lying,  sixty-feix  feet  in  length,  fourteen  in  breadth,  and 
fourteen  feet  six  inches  in  thickness.     Blocks  of  this  size 
show  the  grandeur  of  the  architecture  of  the  edifices  for 
Which  they  were  employed. 

*  Niebuhr  and  Arvieux. 

t  Though  Volney  tays  otherwise,  II.  79. 
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On  the  eastern  base  of  Libanus  is  the  fertile  plain  watered    book 
by  numerous  streams*  where  the  ancient  city  of  Damascus  XXVIII» 
stands,  the  Demeshk,  or  Sharo-el-Demeshy  of  the  orientalists.  Ct  ^p^ 
This  city  was  once  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  sabres,  mucus. 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  of  thin  laminae  of  steel  and 
iron  welded  together  so  as  to  unite  great  flexibility  with  a 
keen  edge.    The  art  of  making  them  is  lost,  since  Tamer- 
lane carried  off  the  artisans  to  Persia.    Sabres  are  still  made 
here*  but  of  inferior  quality.    It  has  a  manufacture  of  ex- 
cellent soap,  and  of  stuffs  made  of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and 
silk.    The  cabinet-work  of  fine  wood,  adorned  with  ivory 
and  mother  of  pearl,  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans.*   This  city  is  enlivened  by  the  bustle  of  com- 
merce, and  the  passage  of  the  caravans  to  Mecca.    The 
great  street  which  crosses  it  presents  two  rows  of  shops,  in 
which  the  riches  of  India  glitter  along  with  those  of  Eu- 
rope.!   Its  population  may  amount  to  100,000.    The  pri- 
vate houses  of  Damascus,  simple  in  external  appearance, 
exhibit  in  the  interior  all  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  a  Luxury  of 
refined  luxury ;    the  floors  are  of  marble ;  alabaster  and  bitamt. 
gildings  are  displayed  on  every  side.    In  every  great  house 
there  are  several  fountains  playing  in  magnificent  basins.^ 
The  smallest  house  has  three  water   pipes,  one  for  the 
kitchen,  another  for  the  garden,  and  a  third  for  washing. 
The  same  magnificence  is  displayed  in  the  mosques,  the 
churches,  and  the  coffee-houses.     The  Chan-Yerdy,  or  Cof- 
fee-house of  Roses,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  Levant      The  environs   of   the   city,  watered  by  Environs. 
theBarrady  and  other  small  streams,  present  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  a  pleasing  verdure,   and  contain  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  gardens  and  villas.    The  valley  of  Damas- 
cus or  Gutha  is,  according  to  Abulfeda,  the  first  of  the 
four  terrestrial  paradises.^    But  beautiful  places  are  often 

*  Schulxe,  Voyage,  in  Paulus's  Collection,  VII.  174. 

t  Nouveaux  Memoires  des  Minions  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  VI.  127,  &c. 
X  Maundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  125.  sixth  edition. 
Schulse,  io  the  Collection  of  Paulas,  VII.  127,  Ac. 

•  Abulfeda,  tab.  Syria,  p.  100. 
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book  inhabited  by  unworthy  people.  The  citizens  of  Damascus 
xxviii.  are  accused  of  fanaticism  by  the  Christians,  and  of  perfi- 
~"  diousness  by  the    Mussulmans.     The  Arabs   have   three 

Character 

ofthefoha-  proverbial  characters  for  the  three  great  cities  on  the  con- 
tains,       fines  of  Arabia,  expressed  in  a  kind  of  rhyme;  and  signi- 
fying, the  Damascans  are  false   and  traitorous,  the  Alep- 
pans  foppish  idiots,  and  the  people   of  Cairo  a  set  of  vin- 
dictive wretches.*     But  a  recent  traveller,  Seetzen,  contra- 
dicts this  unfavourable  account  of   the   Damascans.    The 
pashftlia  of  Damascus  is  in  a  much  more  flourishing  condi- 
tion than  those  of  Aleppo  and  of   Acre.      Tusuph  Pasha 
lately  governed  it  with  a   paternal    sway,    but  was  dis- 
placed by  the  Porte  for  not  duly  remitting  the  revenue, 
and  succeeded  by  another  who  also  holds  Acre,  and  who, 
though  bred  under  the  brutal  Djezzar,  is  said  to  be  a  well 
disposed  man. 
Palestine.       Ancient  Palestine,  and  the  small  provinces  which  hare 
generally  belonged  to  it,  remain  to  be  considered.    To 
Countries   the  sou th  of  Damascus    lie    the  countries  called  by  the 
Md  hVu-11  ancients  Auranitis  and  Gaulovitis,  by  the  moderns  Hauran 
rto.  and  Tchaulan,  consisting  of  one  extensive  and  noble  plain, 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ancient  Hermon,  the  modern 
Djibel-el-Shech ;  on  the  south-west  by  Djibel-Edj-lan ; 
on  the  east  by  Djilbcl  Hauran.  In  all  these  countries 
there  is  not  a  single  stream  which  retains  its  water  in  sum- 
mer. The  most  of  the  villages  have  their  pond  or  reser- 
voir, which  they  fill  from  one  of  the  ouadi,  or  streamlets, 
in  the  rainy  season.  Of  all  the  countries  of  Syria,  Hau- 
ran is  the  most  renowned  for  the  culture  of  wheat.  No- 
thing can  exceed  in  grandeur  the  extensive  undulations  of 
their  fields  moving  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  the 
wind.  This  plain  contains  many  scattered  hummocks,  the 
sites  of  villages  either  inhabited  or  deserted.  All  these 
hummocks,  all  the  round  stones  found  in  the  fields,  all  the 
building  stones,  and  the  whole  mountain  of  Hauran,  con- 
sist of  basalt.    The    houses    being    entirely  built  of  this 

9  "  Shami  shourai,  Halepi  uhelebi,  Maseri  h^rami."    SchuUze,  in  Paulus, 
p.  170. 
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stone,  even  to  the  door-posts,   present  rather  a  sombre  ap-    book 
pearance.*      The   ancient   Bostra,  the  capital  of  Roman  xxvni- 
Arabia  in  the  third  century,  preserves  its  name,  but  is  now  Basallg 
in  ruins. 

The  district  of  Bothin,  the  ancient  Batanea,  contains  Bothin. 
nothing  except  calcareous  mountains,  where  there  are 
vast  caverns,  in  which  the  Arabian  shepherds  live  like 
the  ancient  Troglodytes.  Here  their  she-goats  come  spon- 
taneously to  be  milked ;  and  they  have  a  huge  log  of  wood 
to  serve  them  both  for  light  and  heat.  Here  a  modern 
traveller.  Dr.  Seetzen,  in  1806,  discovered  the  magnificent  Ruins  01 
ruins  of  Gerasa,  now  called  Djerash,  where  three  temples9two  era8a* 
superb  amphitheatres  of  marble  and  hundreds  of  columns, 
etill  stand,  among  other  monuments  of  the  Roman  power. 
The  finest  thi«;g  that  he  saw,  was  a  long  street,  bordered  on 
each  side  with  a  ro#  of  Corinthian  columns  of  marble,  and 
terminating  in  a  semicircular  open  space,  surrounded  with 
sixty  Ionic  columns*!  This  discovery  confirms  the  opinion 
of  Mannert  that  Gerasa  had  a  more  southerly  situation 
than  that  assigned  to  it  by  d'Anville.  The  hill  of  Edge- 
loon,  the  ancient  Gilead,  bears  oaks  which  produce  gall- 
nuts.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Es-salth,  the  ca-  Ei-Beika. 
pital  of  El-belka,  the  ancient  Perea,  are  subject  to  no 
master.  Their  country  presents  on  its  numerous  ter- 
races a  mixture  of  vines,  olives,  and  pomegranates.  Karak- 
Moab,  the  capital  of  a  district  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
ancient  Moabites,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  another 
Karak  in  Arabia  Petraa.  The  countries  now  described 
are  to  the  east  of  the  river  Jordan. 

This  river,  in  the  higher  part  of  its  course,  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  country  of  Tchaulan  and  the  fertile 
and  beautiful  Galilee,  which  is  identical  with  the  modern  Galilee, 
district  of  Saphet  The  town  of  this  name  is  said  to  be 
the  same  with  the  ancient  Bethtilia  which  was  besieged  by 
Bolofernes;  it  is  situated  on  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which 

*  Seetzen,  in  Annales  dee  Voyages,  I.  p.  398,  first  edition, 
t  Seetzen.  Cor  responds  nee  de  JVI.  Zaeh.  XVIII.  4?*. 
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book  myrtle  groves  extend  on  all  sides.*  Tabarya,  an  insignifi- 
xxvui.  cant  town,  occupies  the .  situation  of  Tiberias,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  lake,  which  also  went  by  that  of  Oennesa- 
reth  or  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Date  trees,  orange  trees,  and 
indigo  plants,  surround  this  picturesque  piece  of  water  ; 
but  no  fishing  boat  is  employed  here,  though  the  fish  are 
in  great  abundance.!  Nazareth,  where  Jesus  Christ  was 
brought  up,  is  a  middle  sized  town.  Six  miles  to  the  south 
?abor.  of  Nazareth  stands  the  hill  of  Tabor,  forming  a  pyramid  of 
verdure;  olives  and  sycamores  crown  its  summit,  which 
also  contains  a  plain  covered  with  wild  wheat.  It  was  called 
Itabyrius  by  some  of  the  ancients.  From  the  top  of  this 
mountain,  which  a  venerable  tradition  assigns  as  the  scene 
of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  we  look  down  on  the 
river  Jordan,  the  lake  of  Grennesaretb,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean.^ Galilee  would  be  a  paradise  were  it  inhabited  by 
an  industrious  people  under  an  enlightened  government. 
Vine  stocks  are  to  be  seen  here  a  foot  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, forming  by  their  twining  branches  vast  arches  and 
extensive  ceilings  of  verdure.  A  cluster  of  grapes,  two  or 
three  feet  in  length,  will  give  an  abundant  supper  to  a 
whole  family.§  The  plains  of  Esdrelon,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  it  which  afford  pasture,  are  occupied  by  Arab 
tribes,  around  whose  brown  tents  the  sheep  and  lambs 
gambol  to  the  sound  of  the  reed,  which  at  night-fall  calls 
them  home.||  Of  late  years  this  whole  neighbourhood  has 
groaned  and  bled  under  the  malignant  genius  of  Djezzar 
Pasha.  The  fields  are  left  without  cultivation,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  are  reduced  to  beggary.  In  the  dis- 
tricts which  come  next  in  order,  Dr.  Clarke  remarks  a 
happy  change  of  aspect,  as  they  were  subject  to  the  more 
humane  sway  of  the  Pasha  of  Damascus. 
Samaria.  The  ancient  Samaria  comprehends  the  districts  of  Areta 
and  Nablous.  In  the  former,  to  the  north  of  the  oak 
forest,  formerly  called  Saronas,  we  find  the  remains  of  Ce- 

•  Schulze,  in  the  collection  of  Paulus,  VII.  60. 
t  Seetzen,  ibid.  349. 

%  Maund  roll's  Journey,  p.  115.    Nau,  Delia  Valle,  &c.  &c. 

♦  Schulze,  in  Pallas,  VII.  102.  fj  Id.  ibid.  p.  6. 
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sarea ;  and  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  the  town  of    book 
Haiffa,  or  Caiffa,  where  there  is  good  anchorage  for  ships.  XXV1II« 
On  the  south-west  of  this  gulf  a  chain  of  mountains  extends, 
the  promontory  of  which*   in  particular,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Carinel,  a  name  famous  in  the  annals  of  our  religion.  Mom* 
There,  we  are  told,  the  prophet  Elijah  proved  by  miracles  Carpil* 
the  divinity  of  his  mission.     There  thousands  of  religious 
Christians  once  li\ed  in  caves  of  the   rock:  the  mountain 
was  then  wholly  covered  with  chapels  and  gardens.     At  the 
present  day  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  scattered  ruins  amidst 
forests  of  oaks  and  olives,  the  verdure  of  which  is  interrupt- 
ed by  the  whiteness  of  the  calcareous  rocks.*    The  heights 
of  Carmel  enjoy  a  pure  and  enlivening  atmosphere,  while  the 
interior  of  Galilee  and  Samaria  is  often  obscured  by  fogs.f 

The  city  of  Nablous,  the  ancient  Neapolis  of  the  age  of 
Herod,  but  better  known  by  the  primitive  name  of  Sichem, 
contains,  in  houses  which  make  but  little  appearance,  a  con- 
siderable population  for  so  desert  a  country.  The  Samari-  The  Sam* 
tans,  called  Semri  in  Arabia,  still  worship  the  Deity  on  theriUDa< 
verdant  heights  of  Garizim4  They  have  forgotten  their 
ancient  language,  which  was  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew.  Six 
miles  farther  north,  the  ruins  of  Samaria  are  covered  with 
orchards.  The  country  produces  abundance  of  wheat,  silks, 
and  olives.$ 

Judea,  properly  so  called,  comprehends  the  modem  dis*  Judta 
trict  of  Gaza,  or  the  ancient  country  of  the  Philistines,  that Proper* 
of  Khalil  or  Hebron,  and  that  of  EI-kods,or  Jerusalem.  In 
the  first,  besides  Gaza,  the  chief  town,  we  remark  the  cele- 
brated port  of  Jafla,||  corresponding  to  the  Joppa  of  anti- 
quity. Fortified  and  dismantled  in  frequent  alternation, 
this  town  is  variously  described  in  books  of  travels.  It  is 
here  that  the  pilgrims  land  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem.  If 
Judea  were  well  cultivated,  the  exports  of  cotton  from  Jaffa 
inight  be  considerable? 

*  Phil.  «  Sancta  Trin.  Itiner.  t  Schulze,  in  Paulut,  VII.  55. 

t  MaundrclPi  Journey,  p.  00.  *  Volney,  II.  278. 

|t  Pronounced  Yaffn. 
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book  The  soil,  consisting  of  a  sandy  earth,  rises  from  Jaffa 
XXVIXI>  towards  the  mountains  of  Juries,  forming  four  ascending 
terraces.*  The  sea-shore  is  lined  uith  mastic  trees,  palms, 
and  prirkU  (tears.  Higher  up,  the  vines,  the  olives*  and 
the  sycamores  repay  the  labour  of  the  cultivator;  natural 
groves  arise,  consisting  of  evergreen  oaks  cypresses,  an- 
drarlutes  and  turpentine  trees.  The  ground  is  cohered 
with  rosmaries,  cistuses  and  hyacinths.  The  vegetation  of 
these  mountains  is  com  par  d  by  Pierre  Belo  to  that  of  Ida 
in  Crete. |  Other  travellers  have  dined  under  the  shade  of 
a  lemon  tree  as  large  as  one  of  our  strong  oaks,  and  have 
seen  sycamores,  the  foliage  of  which  was  sufficient  to  cover 
thirty  persons  along  w  ith  their  horses.^ 

The  wine  of  St  John  near  Bethlehem  is  delicious.  The 
wild  olive  trees  near  Jericho  bear  olives  of  a  large  size,  and 
give  the  finest  oil.§  In  places  subjected  to  irrigation,  the 
same  field,  after  a  crop  of  wheat  in  May,  produces  pulse  in 
autumn.  Several  of  the  fruit  trees  are  continually  bearing 
flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same  time  in  all  their  stages.  The 
mulberries,  planted  in  straight  rows  in  the  open  field,  are 
festooned  by  the  tendrils  of  the  vine.|)  If  this  vegetation 
seems  to  languish  or  become  extinct  during  the  extreme 
heats;  if  in  the  mountains  it  is  at  all  seasons  somewhat  de- 
tached and  interrupted,  such  exceptions  to  the  general  luxu- 
riance are  not  to  be  ascribed  simply  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  all  hot  and;  dry  climates,  but  also  to  the  state  of  bar- 
barism in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  present  population  is 
immersed. 

Still  some  remains  are  to  be  found  of  the  walls  which 
they  built  to  support  the  soil  on  the  declivities;  the  re- 
mains of  cisterns,  in  which  they  collected  the  rain  water; 
and    traces  of   the  canals  by  which  these  waters  were 

•  Chateaubriand,  Itineraire  de  Jerusalem,  II.  183—135,  &c. 
t  Pierre  Bel,  Observ.  de  singularity,  p.  140.    Hasselquist's  Tiarels  in  Pales- 
tine, p.  535,  550,  568,  &c.  (in  German.) 
|  Schultze,  in  Paulus,  VI.  278.  VII.  34. 

ft  Schultie's  Travels,  or  the  Waye  of  the  Almighty,  11.86, 135,  (in  German.'* 
j|  Korte's  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  187.  (German)  Hasselq.  passim. 
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distributed  over  their  fields.  These  labours  necessarily  book 
created  ft  prodigious  fertility  under  an  ardent  sun,  where  a  X*VII,» 
little  water  was  the  only  requisite  to  revive  the  vegetable  -— ~ — • 
world.  The  accounts  given  by  the  ancients  of  the  fertility 
of  Judea,  collected  by  the  Abbe  Gu^nre,  are  not  in  the  least 
degree  falsified  by  the  present  state  of  things.  "The  case*99 
as  Belo  observes,  "  is  exactly  the  s.ime  ••*  ith  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago;  a  tract  from  which  a  hundred  individual* 
draw  a  scanty  subsistence,  formerly  maintained  thousands/' 
Moses  might  justly  say  that  Canaan  abounded  in  milk  and 
honey.  The  flocks  of  the  Arabs  still  find  in  it  succulent  pas- 
tures, and  the  wild  bees  horde  up  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks  a 
fragrant  honey,  which  is  sometimes  seen  flowing  down  the 
surface.  Nor  were  the  ancients,  and  particularly  the  Hebrew  Mountains. 
Writers,  averse,  where  the  truth  was  dictated,  to  notice  the 
dryness  and  sterility  of  particular  parts,  such  as  the  central 
chain  of  the  hills  of  Judea,  and  a  desert  which  extended  from 
these  mountains  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Here,  both  an- 
cients and  moderns  tell  us  they  hate  found  nothing  but  stones, 
sand,  ashes,  and  a  few  thorny  shrubs.  Belo  had  already 
remarked  this  contrast  between  the  two  sides  of  the  chain 
of  Judea. 

"  As  we  approach  the  centre  of  Judea,"  says  a  celebrated 
writer,  "  the  sides  of  the  mountains  enlarge  and  assume  an 
aspect  at  once  more  grand  and  more  barren ;  by  little  and 
little  the  vegetation  languishes  and  dies;  even  mosses  disap- 
pear; and  a  red  and  burning  hue  succeed*  to  the  whiteness 
of  the  rocks.  In  the  centre  of  the  mountains,  there  is  an 
arid  basin,  inclosed  on  all  sides  with  yellow  pebble-covered 
summits,  which  afford  a  single  opening  to  the  east,  through 
which  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  distant  hills  of 
Arabia  present  themselves  to  the  eye.  In  the  midst  of  this 
country  of  stones,  encircled  by  a  wall,  we  perceive  exten- 
sive ruins,  scanty  cypresses,  bushes  of  the  al«»e,  and  the 
prickly  pear;  so«re  Arabian  huts,  resembling  white- washed 
sepulchres,  are  spread  over  this  heap  of  ruins.  This  spot  is 
Jerusalem.*"    This  touching  description  of  the  holy  city, 

*  Chateaubriand,  let  Martyrs,  liv.  17.  vol.  III.  p.  99,  3d  edition. 
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book  as  it  existed  in  the  third  century,  has  applied  too  nearly  to 
xxviu.  jf8  m0|jern  condition.  Though  peopled  with  20  or  30,000 
Cit  Q(Um  inhabitants,  according  to  the  varying  estimates  of  travel- 
rusalem.  lers,  this  city  in  described  by  many  who  have  visited  it  as 
presenting  to  our  view  nothing  but  cabins  resembling  prisons 
rather  than  houses.  Their  interior*  however,  is  allowed  to 
be  richer  than  the  external  aspect  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
Dr.  Clarke,  one  of  its  latest  visitants,  says,  that  at  the  first 
view  be  was  struck  with  its  grandeur,  that  instead  of  a 
wretched  and  ruined  town,  as  he  had  expected,  he  beheld  a 
flourishing  and  stately  metropolis,  domes,  towers,  palaces, 
and  monasteries,  shining  in  the  sun's  rays  with  inconceiva- 
ble splendour.  Like  many  other  ancient  places,  it  no  doubt 
presents  two  aspects,  a  mixture  of  magnificence  and  paltri- 
ness. On  the  whole,  Jerusalem  appears  to  be  at  the  present 
moment  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement.  There  are 
three  convents  in  it,  belonging  to  the  Latins,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Armenians,  resembling  strong  castles.  On  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  a  fine  exposure,  stands  the  Ma- 
hometan mosque,  adding  a  degree  of  external  splendour  to 
the  place ;  but  the  Christians  are  not  allowed  to  approach, 
and  much  lens  to  enter  it.  The  church  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre inclosed  within  its  magnificent  but  irregular  walls  the 
place  where  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  was  set  up,  and  the 
The  holy  hole  in  which  his  body  was  deposited.  A  Turkish  guard 
tepuichrt.  jpawg  t||0  tax  imposed  on  the  pious  pilgrim,  on  visiting  tho 

memorable  spot  where  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity 
confirmed  his  divine  morality  by  his  death. 
Historical  Few  cities  have  undergone  so  many  revolutions  as  Je- 
S^ecity! rusalem.  Once  the  metropolis  of  the  powerful  kingdom 
of  David  and  of  Solomon,  it  had  its  temples  built  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  ornamented  with  the  gold  of  Ophir. 
After  being  laid  waste  by  the  Babylonian  army,  it  was  re- 
built in  more  than  its  original  beauty  under  the  Macca- 
bees and  the  Herods.  The  Grecian  architecture  was  now 
introduced,  as  is  shown  by  the  royal  tombs  on  the  north  of 
the  city.*      It  then  contained  some  hundred  thousands 

•  Chateaubriand,  Itineraire  II.  351-*98S. 
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of  inhabitants;  bat  in  the  year  70  of  the  Christian  era,  it    book 
was  visited  by  the  signal  vengeance  of  heaven,  being  raz-  *xtiii; 
eil  to  the  foundation  by  the   Roman  Titus.     Adrian  built  ~ 

in  its  stead  the  city  of  JElia  Capitolina;  but  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  the  name  of  Jerusalem  was  restored,  and 
has  ever  since  been  retained.  Helen,  this  emperor's  mo- 
ther, adorned  the  holy  city  with  several  monuments.  In 
the  seventh  century  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians and  Arabians.  The  latter  called  it  El-Korts,  "the 
holy,"  and  sometimes  El-Sherif,  ••  the  noble."  In  1098, 
the  chevaliers  of  Christian  Europe  came  to  deliver  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  Mahometans.  The  throne  of  the  God- 
freys and  of  Baldwin  imparted  to  it  a  momentary  lustre, 
which  was  soon  effaced  by  intestine  discord.  In  1187, 
Saladin  replaced  the  crescent  on  the  hills  of  Zion.  Since 
that  period,  conquered  at  different  times  by  the  sultans  of 
Damascus,  of  Bagdat,  and  of  Egypt,  it  finally  changed  its 
masters,  for  the  seventeenth  time,  by  submitting  in  1517  to 
the  Turkish  arms. 

Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  is  a  large  vil-  Bethlehem, 
lage,  inhabited  by  Christians  and  Mussulmans,  who  are  ac- 
tuated by  an  equal  spirit  of  dislike  to  the  existing  go- 
vernment The  reputed  locality  of  the  sacred  manger  is 
occupied  by  an  elegant  church,  ornamented  by  the  pious 
offerings  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  enter  on  a  minute  critical  discussion  of  those  old  tradi- 
tions by  which .  the  particular  places  rendered  sacred  by 
the  Saviour's  presence  are  marked  out.  They  present 
much  vagueness,  mingled  with  the  truth.  No  credit  cer- 
tainly is  due  to  the  story  in  which  the  city  of  Hebron, 
called  in  Arabic  Khalil,  claims  the  possession  of  the  tomb 
of  Abraham,  and  attracts  on  this  account  the  veneration 
both  of  Christians  and  Mahometans.  Hebron,  situated  to  Hebron. 
the  south  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  country  less  arid,  contains 
from  1000  to  1203  inhabitants,  has  some  pretty  manufac- 
tures of  glass,  and  exports  a  great  quantity  of  dibst,  a  sort 
of  sugar  obtained  from  the  grape.*  To  the  north-east  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  large  and  fertile  valley  called  El-Gor, 

*  Shaw's  Travels. 
VOX.  II.  20 
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BOOK  which  is  watered  by  the  Jordan,  we  find  the  village  of 
xxvm.  Rihha,  the  ancient  Jericho,  called  by  Moses  the  city  of 
^T^o  palms.  This  is  a  name  to  which  it  is  still  entitled ;  but  the 
groves  of  opobalsamum,  or  tho  balm  of  Mecca,  have  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  environs  of  this  city  are  no  longer  adorned 
with  the  flowers  of  the  anastatica  hierochuntica,  to  which  an 
error,  founded  in  superstition,  has  gi\en  the  appellation  of 
Jericho  roses. 
,Dead  Sea,  -  To  the  east  of  Judea,  two  rude  and  arid  chains  of  hills 
AiphiU  encompass/with  their  dark  steeps,  a  long  basin,  formed  in 
lites.  a  ciay  8,}i|y  mixed  with  bitumen  and  rock  salt  The  wa- 
ters contained  in  this  hollow  is  impregnated  with  a  mixture  of 
different  saline  matters,  having  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  for 
their  base,  partially  neutralized  with  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  salt  which  they  yield  by  evaporation  is  about  one 
'fourth  of  their  weight.*  The  asphalta,  or  bitumen  of  Ju- 
dea, rises  from  time  to  time  from  the  bottom,  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  and  is  thrown  out  on  the  shores,  where 
it  is  gathered  for  use.  Formerly  the  inhabitants  were  in 
the  practice  of  going  out  in  boats  or  rafts  to  collect  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake.  None  of  our  travellers  have 
thought  of  sailing  on  this  lake,  which  would  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  render  their  acquaintance  with  its  phenome- 
na more  complete.  We  are  told  by  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  have  visited  it,  that  neither  fish  nor  shells  are  to 
be  found  in  it,  that  an  unwholesome  vapour  is  sometimes 
emitted  by  it,  and  that  its  shores,  frightfully  barren,  are 
never  cheered  by  the  note  of  any  bird.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  are  not  sensible  of  any  noxious  quality  in  its  va- 
pours;  and  the  accounts  of  birds  falling  down  dead  in  at* 
Physical  tempting  to  fly  over  it  are  entirely  fabulous.  We  are 
taught  to  believe  that  the  site  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  once 
a  fertile  valley,  partly  resting  on  a  mass  of  subterranean 
water,  and  partly  composed  of  a  stratum  of  bitumen;  that 
a  fire  from  heaven  kindled  these  combustible  materials,  the 
fertile  soil  sunk  into  the  abyss  beneath,  and  that  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha,  and  other  cities  of  the  plain,  probably  built 
of  bituminous  stones,  were  consumed  in  the  tremendous 
conflagration.     In   this    manner  the   amateurs    of  phy- 

*  Gordon  in  the  Bibliotheque  Britannique. 
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sical  geography  contrive  a  scientific  explanation  of  those    book 
awful  changes  of  which,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  this  "viii. 
place  was  once  the  scene.*  — — — 

TABLES 

OP  THE 

SUBPIVISIONS  OF  SYRIA  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


Tab.  I. — Under  the  Romans  in  the  Jirst  three  centuries. 


Greater  Divisions. 


'  Coinagene. 
Cyrrhestica. 


Syria  Superior. 
(Upper  Syria.) 


Subordinate  Divisions. 


Ccele- Syria. 

Phenice.     . 
(Phcnicia.) 


Pieria     •     •  . 

Seleucis       •  . 
Antiochene 

Ca*iotis  .     .  . 

Aparoene     .  . 
Cbalcidice 

Chalybonitisf  • 

Palioyiene  .  . 

None  .... 


C  None  • 

Galilaea  Superior 
—  Inferior    . 


Samaria 


Patestina. 


. 


Judaea. 
Judaea  Propria  •    . 

PentapoliSt  s.  Palass 

tina  Propria 
Idumaea    .     . 
Peraea. 
Trachonitis  . 
Gaulonitis     . 
Bat  ansa  .     • 
Atiranitis      • 
Iturea      .    . 
Decapolis 
Perasa  propria 
Amnion  it  is   . 
Moabitis 


Chief  Towns. 


Samosata. 

Cyrrhu«.    Beraea,    (Alep- 
po,) Hierapolis. 
Alexandria. 
Seleucia. 
Antiochia. 
Laodirea,  ad  mare. 
Apamia.  Euiesa. 
Chalris. 

Chalybon.  Thapsacus. 
Palmyra. 

Damascus.  Heliapolis. 

Aradus.  Tripolis  Bery- 
tus.  Sidon.  Tyrus.  Pto- 
Icmais. 

Caesarea  Philippi,  v.  Pa 

neas. 

Tiberias.  Nazareth. 
Samaria.    Neapolis.    (?. 

Menem,)  Caesarea. 

Hierosolyma.      (Jerusa- 
lem.) Jericho.  Joppa. 

Gaza.  Asdod,  v.  Azotos. 
Hebron. 


(The  present  Tshaulan.) 
(The  present  Bo  thin.) 
Bostra. 


Gerasa.  Gadara. 
Pella.  Amathus. 
Philadelphia. 


#  Annales  del  Voyages,  XIII.  Memoire  sur  la  mer  Morte,  d'apres  Buschii>gf 
t  Some  of  the  learned  consider  Chalybonitis  as  a  small  subdivision  of  Cyr- 
rhestica.   Chalybon,  according  to  such,  is  the  present  Aleppo  or  Chalep,  called 
also  BeitJft ;  bat  Ptolemy  makes  Bereea  distinct  from  Chalybon. 
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book    Tab.  II.—  Division  of  Palestine  (or  Canaan)  among  the 
ueviii.  Twelve  Tribes,  compared  to  those  of  the  Romans. 


Ancient  Canaanitish 
Division. 


Israclitish  Division. 


Roman  Division. 


Sidooians 


Unknown 


Pheresites 


•  ••i 

•    •     •   X     (K 


Upper  Galilee. 


The  same 


Hirites 


The  same 


Jebusites 


•    •    •    .  \ 

...j 


ict] 


Samaria. 


Hethites,  Amorites 


Philistines  .     .     . 
(Pentapolis,    Pa- 
Isestina  propria. ) 


Moabites 


•i 


Ammonites,  Gilead 


Tribe  of  Asher     •     .     • 
(In  Libanus.) 

aphthali 

North- west  of  the  lake  of 
Geun?«areth.) 

Zebu  Ion *j 

(We«t  of  that  lake.) 

Issachar I  Lower  Galilee. 

(Valley  of  Ksdrelon.  Mount  I 
Tabor,  j  J 

Half-tribe  of  Manasseb  •    . 
(Dora  and  Caesar ea.)  min- 
gled with  the  following. 

Epbraira 

(Sichem,  Samaria,  district 
of  Sarouas.)     ^ 

Benjamin 

(Between  Epbraim  and  Ju- 
dab.  Jericho.  Jerosa- 
lem.) 

Juda  •     

(Hebron  Judea  proper.)       >  Judaea. 

Simeon 

(South-west  of  Juda  ) 
Dan 

(Joppa,  &c.) 

Reuben  

(Perea  proper,  southern 
Hesbon  ) 

Gad 

(Northern    Perea.   part  oflperaea. 
Derapolis  and  of  Ammo- 
ni«is  ) 


Kingdom     of     Ba-  J  Half-tribe  of  Mana<*eh  . 

(Gaulonitis.  Batanea.) 


shan 


m 


JV.  B.  The  Canaanites  and  Israelites  having  long  led  the  lives  of  shepherds, 
their  limits  aie  not  quite  distinct.  Michaelis  could  uot  complete  the  researches 
which  Reland  and  d'Anville  began,  nor  can  any  one. 

The  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Dan  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  occupied  their 
whole  territory.  The  Philistines  lived  in  them  in  a  state  of  vassalage.  The 
tribe  of  Asher  was  expelled  from  the  sea-coast  by  the  Tyriant :  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  the  eastern  half  of  Manasseh,  appear  never  to  have  subjugated  all  the  Am- 
monites and  Moabites* 
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Table  III. — Division  of  the  Diocese  of  the  East,  {establish- 
ed  by  ConstanUne  and  his  successors9  partly  also  by  Tra> 
janj 


BOOK 
XXV  lilt 


Provinces. 

Chief  Towns, 

Correbpo  i«<ing 
Division^ 

Arabia  £     .... 

Ho* tra   •     .     .     ,     • 

liatanea.      Anra^jtis. 

Palxsiiiia  prima  A    . 

Csesarea  (ad  mare)   • 
"Jerusalem. 

8amaria.     Judea  pro- 
pria.    Penrapoli*  or 
the    country  of   the 
Philistines.                1 

Palsstina  secunda    . 

Palantina  tertia,  or  ta- 
lutaris     .    .    .    . 

Serfhood  is     .    •    . 
(bethsao.) 

Galilaea.    Gaulouitis. 
Decapolis. 

Idumaea.     Arabia    Pe- 
tnea. 

Phoenicia  prima  .    . 
Phoenicia  Libaoica  • 

Ptoleman  .    .    .    . 
•Tyro*. 

Reliopolis*     .    •    • 
*  Damascus. 

The  Sea  coast. 
Coslesyria. 

Syria  Eapbratesia    . 
Syria  salutarfs     .    . 

Ant  lochia  .    .    .     . 
*Apamla. 

Samosata   .    .    .    . 
*Mierapolis. 

Palmyra     .... 

Helencia.   Pieria.   Cat* 
siotis  Apainene,  he.  j 

Comagtne.     Cyrrbesti-j 
ca.    Chalcidice.        1 

Palmy  rene.     Chary  bo-j 
nil  is. 

Oirhoeoe.      Mesopota- 

SSee  Mesopotamia. 

Cilicia  prima  et  secon- 
da. Cyprus    Isauria. 

i  ^ee  A<ia  Minor. 

g  The  coins  found  by  Mr.  Seetsen  at  Gerara  and  other  place*  belong  to  tie 
reign  of  the  Antonines.  It  U  probable  that  the  division  under  the  name  ol  Ara- 
bia is  as  old  as  Trajan  or  the  AatomiMS. 

h  Finding  Cesarea  preferred  to  Jerusalem  as  the  capital,  we  are  led  to  be* 
lieve  that  these  divisions  of  Palestine  are  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Adrian,  if  not  of 
Titus. 
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xxviii* 


Table  IV.— divisions  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
Twefth  Century,  according  to  the  Mbi  Qttintc. 


Feodal  Divisions. 


I.  p>yai  Domains  .    .    . 


[I.  First  Great  Barony     . 


{  Jerusalem. 

1  JVahlous. 

j  Acre. 

f  Tyre,  and  their  respective  districts. 

( Country  of  Jaffa. 
of  Ascalon. 


Lordship  of  Kama. 

of  Mirabel. 

of  Yb*  lin. 


Ill   Second  Great  Barony  .       Principality  of  Galilee. 


IV.  Third  Great  Barony    . 


P.  Fourth  Great  Barony  . 


YI.  County  of  Tripoli   .    . 


i 
i 


Lord«hif'  of  Sidon* 

1  ■  of  Ce^area. 
■■  of  Bethsan. 

lordship  of  Krak  (Petra.) 

-  of  Hebron. 
• of  Montreal. 

A  dependent  principality,  but  dis- 
tinct from  the  Kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem. 


Ecclesiastical  Divisions. 


(.  Patriarch*  of  Jerusalem 

II.  Archbishopric  of  Krak 

III.  Ditto  of  Caesarea    .    . 

IV.  Ditto  of  Nazareth  .    . 


V.  Ditto  of  Tyre   . 


•    • 


C  Bishoprics  of  Bethlehem. 

< of  Lydda. 

(  — —  of  Hebron. 

of  Mount  Sinai. 

— —  —  of  Sebaste.  (Samaria.) 

of  Tiberius. 

Priory  of  Mount  Tabor. 

Bishopries  of  Beryta. 

of  *ydon. 

-  i      of  Paneas. 

■  of  Piolemais, 


i 
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Table  V. — Present  leading  divisions  of  Syria* 


Pasbalic  of  Aleppo 


Divisions. 


Towns. 


Corresponding  Divisions 
of  Antiquity. 


Aleppo  Aintab.  Bir  iCom.g^ne.      Cjrrhet- 

rr    ...  1        lira.   I  hnlfiHiito    Ka_ 


I  Aleppo.  Aintab.   Bir  V 

.     <      mamhije.   Autakia.  < 

(      bkauderon     .     .     i 


tica.  Chair  id  ire.  Se- 
leuria.  Antiochtne. 
tin  lTpper  Syria.) 


jk.uu      rT-     ■■       jTarabolos    (Tripoli,)^  CaI,ot»»      fi[    rPP««; 
Pasbalic  of  Tripoli.     }      Uukia.    !)jcb  il    J     S>PJ1>    Jne.  «*■* 

1  J     a       I      part  of  Phoenicia. 


Pasbalic     of    Saide. 
I        (or  of  Acre.) 


SFamieh,     (Apamea,) 
Tadmor,(  Palmyra,)  . 
Damascus.  Jerusa- 
lem.   Gaza.  .     • 


I     Parl 

Saide.    Arre.     Dair-    DImm.  .       „   . 
el-Kamar,    (in  <he\  Pn«»'™-     CcBlesjna 

country  of  the  Dru-j     ,n     hf    ,,mi,tfc,i  aC" 
ses.)Saphat.    .     <     «*ptatioo.     Galilee. 

"Apamene  and   Palmy- 


rene,  (of  Tpper  Sy- 
ria.) Eastern  (cele- 
•yria.  Palestine, 
with  the  exception 
of  Galilee. 


BOOK 
XXVIII. 


Present  Divisions  of  Ancient  Palestine,  according  to 

Busching9  Volney,  and  others. 

* 

»    wi  ir~i.  5  Jerusalem.  Jericho,  &c.  The  oorth- 

,-Klliodi •      }      weatofJudea. 

II.  El-Khalil Hebron,  and  the  south  of  Judea. 

III.  Gaza  or  Palestine   .    .    .        The  sea  roast,  with  Jaffa,  Gaza,  &c. 

IV.  Ludd .         A  district  round  the  city  of  Ludd. 

V.  wawous j      cient  country  of  Samaria. 

vt    am«.  J  Mount   Carmcl,    with  part  of   the 

vi.  Are u j      plain  of  Ksdre  Ion. 

C  Ancient  Galilee,  called  also  Belad- 

VII.  Safet <     el-Rusbra,  or  the  country  of  the 

(     Go«pel. 

t  Ancient    Trarhonitis,   with    Belad- 


VIII.  Belad  Sbekyf  .    . 

IX.  EI-Gaur,  (eastern.) 


X.  El-Sbarrat 


Hauran.  Auranitis  Ac. 

Ancient   Peiaea.      One    district  is 
named   E*-Szalth. 

On  the  south  and  south-east  of  the 
w\    Sea,  with   El-lijebal,  the 
ancient  uebalene. 


i 

C  On  the 
1  Dna< 
f     aoci< 
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TURKEY    IN   ASIA. 


PAST    IV. 

A  General  View,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

book  Hating  described  the  provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey  with 
xxix.  that  care  which  is  ju.stlv  claimed  by  countries  which  once 
enjoyed  so  brilliant  a  celebrity,  and  which,  let  us  hope,  will, 
at  some  future  time,  be  again  subjected  to  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  civilization,  let  us  now  take  a  political  survey  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  which  also  extends  into  Europe  and  into 
Africa,  though  its  principal  possessions  are  in  Asia. 
Origin  of  The  darkness  in  which  the  history  of  the  Turkish  or 
Th  oUrks"  Tartar  nations  in  general  is  enveloped,  conceals  from  our 
mans.  view  the  origin  of  that  tribe  which  has  acquired  such  ce- 
lebrity under  the  name  of  the  Othmans.*  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  some  Turks,  governed  by  princes  of  the 
race  Seldjoukid,  uere,  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries,  in  possession  of  a  powerful  state,  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Sultanat  of  Konieh  and  of  Room,  com- 
prehended Asia  Minor,  with  Armenia  and  Georgia.  About 
the  year  1308  this  sultanat  was  destroyed  by  the  Mongols; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  Ottoman  power  appeared  in  its 
stead.  The  learned  Dfguignes  thought  he  had  pi-ovedf 
that  the  Ottomans  were  a  Cumanian  tribe  which  was  dri- 
ven from  Chorassem  by  the  same  Mongols,  and  came  to 

*  Pronounced  in  Arabic  Oskman. 

t  Uistoire  des  Huns,  &c.  torn.  IV.  p.  350. 
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settle  in  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  under  the  protection  of  book 
the  sultans  of  Room,  about  the  year  12S1.  Whatever  x*ix. 
may  have  been  their  previous  history,  one  of  the  chiefs  of"  '" 

this  tribe,  named  Othman,  made  himself  independent  about 
the  year  1300;    and  his  successors,  adopting  the  title  of 
"sultan,"    in    exchange    for  that    of   "emir,"    contrived 
in  the  course  of   a  century  to  extend  their  empire  from 
the  banks   of   the    Euphrates   to   those   of  the    Danube. 
Thrace,  Servia,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  were  now  subject 
to  their  power,   and    Constantinople   was  surrounded  by 
their  conquests;  when   Tamerlane,  in  1402,  having  defeat-  oAhToSo- 
ed  the  sultan  Bajazet  the  first,  the  Ottoman  power  seemed  mans. 
to  totter.     Constantinople  began  to  breathe  from  the  pres- 
sure by  which  her  existence  had  been  threatened ;  but  Ma- 
homet the  first,  with  the  assistance  of  the  vizir  Ibrahim 
Khan,  re-establinhed  the  fortunes  of  the  Turks.    The  great 
Amurat  the  second,  maintained  a    des|ierate  contest  with 
Joannes  Hunyad  and  Scanderberg,  antagonists  every  way 
worthy  of  him.    He  punished  the  perfidy  of  the  Christians 
by  the  defeat  of  their  main  army  at  Varna.    Mahomet  the 
second,   in   1453,  entered  Constantinople  sword  in  hand, 
and  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Constantino  and 
Justinian.    From  Trebisond  to    Bosnia  every  thing  sub- 
mitted without  a  contest  to  his  arms.      He    subdued   the 
Crimea ;  his  fleets  made  descents  even  on  Italy.    Selim  I. 
in  1517,  overthrowing  the  sultanat  of  the  Mamelooks,  sub- 
jugated Syria  and   Egypt.     Rhodes  was  wrested  from  its 
valorous     knights.        Hungary,    distracted    by    intestine 
broils,  opened  in  1520  a  passage  for  Soliman  II.  to  Vien- First  siege 
na:  but  this  imperial  city  presented  an  effectual  barrier  toofv,enna' 
the  further  progress  of  the    Crescent.      Selim  II.  in  the 
mean  time,  wrested  from  the  Venetians  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
The  defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  near  Lepanto,  in  1571,  was 
not  followed  by  any  important  consequences.     But  a  race 
of  weak  sultans,  and  a  series  of  revolutions  in  the  seraglio, 
now  sowed   in  the  empire  the  seedn  of  anarchy.    Under 
Mahomet  II.  the  energy  of  the  nation  seemed  to  revive : 
the  island  of  Candia  was  conquered.    Vienna  sustained  a 
▼oi,.  ii.  21 
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book  second  siege  in  16&3*  which  was  raised  by  the  exertions  of 
XXIX*  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland*  The  conquest  of  Bagdat 
marked  the  superiority  of  the  Turkish  to  the  Persian 
•ie?e  of vi-  power.  But  no  Solimans  nor  Amurats  now  sat  on  the 
enna'  throne  of  Constantinople.  A  century  was  spent  in  fre- 
quent wars,  attended  by  no  decisive  results.  Asoph,  in 
the  north*  conquered  in  1642,  was  lost  and  reconquered* 
The  Morea,  lost  in  1699,  was  soon  alter  subjected  to  the 
Turkish  |H>wer.  Austria,  which  in  1699  and  1718  had 
m.ide  large  acquisitions  in  Servia  and  Wallarhia,  lost  her 
advantages  in  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  1739,  by  which  the 
Russians  themselves  were  forced  to  surrender  the  conquests 
which  they  had  made  under  the  conduct  of  Munnich.  Yet 
this  war  instructed  Europe  in  the  secret  of  the  weakness 
Fall  of  the  0f  the  Ottomans.  Russia  soon  ventured  to  contend  single- 
power,  banded  with  the  Turks,  and  beat  them  by  land  and  by 
sea.  Romanzoff  passed  the  Danube :  the  fleet  of  Orloff 
sailed  round  from  the  north  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
burned  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Tchesme.  The 
treaty  of  1774  restored  independence  to  the  Crimea  and 
Kuban,  delivered  up  to  the  Russians  the  most  important 
military  stations  in  those  countries,  and  thus  opened  to 
their  flag  the  Black  Sea  and  the  passage  of  the  Dardanel- 
les. The  Ottoman  Porte  attempted  to  evade  these  severe 
conditions.  In  consequence  of  this  reluctance,  she  saw 
Crimea  in  the  possession  of  the  Russians  in  1783;  and,  in 
five  years  after,  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Russia  and 
Austria  together.  It  was  to  the  inexperience  of  Joseph  II. 
and  of  Prince  Potemkin,  to  the  daring  efforts  of  Gusta- 
vus  111.  in  the  north,  and  to  the  interlerence  of  the  Prus- 
sian and  British  governments,  that  she  was  indebted  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  which  Otchakoff  was  lost,  and 
which  threatened  the  instant  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe.  Russia,  however,  afterwards  availed  herself  of 
the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  to  engage  the  Turks 
in  an  alliance,  by  which  her  command  over  the  destinies  of 
that  empire  was  extended  to  every  corner.  A  weak  divan 
sacrificed  its  independence  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt    The 
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Russian  squadrons  passed  under  the  sacred,  walls  of  the  book 
seraglio.  The  Russian  armies  established  themselves  in  xx,x# 
the  Grecian  islands;  the  name  of  Russia  was  invoked  by 
the  restless  spirits  of  Servia  and  Wallarhia,  eager  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Turkey.  The  French  under  Bonaparte, 
pleasing  themsehes  with  the  prospect  of  universal  con- 
quest* spared  the  Turkish  power  only  because  the  con- 
quest of  the  Russian  empire  was  a  more  brilliant  object 
for  their  arms,  and  the  materials  of  that  empire  were  moro 
easily  amalgamated  with  those  already  in  the  hands  of  this 
all-powerful  invader,  and  more  easily  made  effective  for 
future  conquests.  The  sudden  fall  of  French  preponder- 
ance having  imparted  a  renovated  energy  to  the  influence 
of  the  Russian  monarchy,  and  Austria  being  for  the  mo- 
ment in  mutual  league  with  Russia,  the  extinction  of  Turk- Present 
isli  domination  now  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost  facility.  Pro»P«ctf» 
Great  Britain  may  wish  to  interpose  her  power  to  check 
the  extension  of  an  empire  so  threatening  in  its  aspect  to- 
wards herself  as  Russia*  But  the  Russian  power  is  too 
close  on  Turkey*  and  has  in  other  res|ierts  too  little  to 
dread  from  any  other  nation  to  allow  such  distant  consi- 
derations to  shackle  her  movements.  Or,  if  she  wishes  to 
avoid  a  contest  with  the  maritime  prowess  of  that  country, 
she  may  purchase  her  peace  by  a  division  of  the  spoil*  al- 
lowing to  the  British*  what  she  cannot  prevent*  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Mediterranean*  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Such  is  the  morality  dictated 
by  the  sword*  the  law  of  emperors  and  domineering  courts* 
the  execution  of  which  may  be  postponed  by  convenience 
or  a  sense  of  decency*  while  the  occurrence  of  future  pre- 
texts and  opportunities  is  wished  for  and  expected.  It  is 
well  for  f  man  kind  when  this  looseness  of  international  prin- 
ciple is  in  some  degree  expiated  by  the  establishment  of 
just  institutions,  and  the  protection  of  civil  liberty  in  the 
countries  subjected  to  these  mutually  tolerated  and  occa- 
sionally confederated  powers.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
the  period  when  a  plurality  of  them  have  shown  any  wil- 
lingness to  adjust  their  relative  interests  by  a  conjoint  re- 
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book  linquishment  of  conquests  which  they  have  long  held, 
XXIX#    in  favour  of  home-born   governments,  suited    to   the  ori- 

-  ginal  character  and  the   cherished    pride   of  ancient   na- 

tional communities.  But,  taking  men  as  they  are,  and  con- 
sidering the  ready  intercourse  now  maintained  among  the 
most  distant  parts  of  our  planet*  it  becomes  matter  of 
doubt  whether  extensive  governments  are  not  better  suit- 
ed to  the  repose  of  the  world  than  a  frittering  down  of  the 
inhabited  earth  into  small  nations,  where  the  prejudices 
and  the  inclinations  of  one  ferocious  tribe  might  disturb 
the  transactions  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them* 
The  ravages  attending  the  wars  of  great  nations  are,  while 
they  last,  evils  of  proportional  magnitude.  But  they  are 
open ;  they  attract  attention ;  they  give  warning  to  the 
peaceful  to  prepare  for  avoiding  the  scene,  or  to  choose 
the  part  which  their  inclination  or  principles  may  lead 
them  to  take  in  the  contest :  and,  when  these  are  terminat- 
ed, they  leave  mankind  in  a  condition  to  prosecute  the 
business  of  life  without  the  perpetual  dread  of  lawless  at- 
tacks. We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  an  era  in  which  the 
bubble  of  military  glory  has  lost  its  delusive  hues,  nor  is 
civilization  so  widely  extended  as  to  produce  one  delibe- 
rate understanding,  and  one  code  of  mutual  conduct  among 
the  whole  human  species.  It  is  when  local  prejudices  and 
confined  habits  are  prohibited  from  exercising  an  influence 
on  more  foreign  relations,  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
will  have  it  in  their  power  to  lay  a  hand  of  gentleness,  but 
of  irresistible  weight,  on  every  unjust  inclination,  and  to  re- 
press in  the  conduct  of  conspicuous  individuals  e\ery  move- 
ment implving  a  tendency  to  a  vain  and  ungenerous  aggran- 
dizement. Were  this  happily  the  case,  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  intentional  crimes  would  limit  the  field  of  pre- 
texts for  acts  of  unjust  aggression  under  the  guise  of  a 
redress  of  our  own  or  other's  grievances,  or  a  forcible  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Frontiers       While  we  wait  for  the   effects  of  political  circumstan- 

Mn*en!-t0a  ccs»  we  Percc*ve  *n  eve|7  quarter  of  the  Turkish,  frontier 
pire.         the  encroachments  of  adverse  fortune.    An  extremely  pre- 
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carious  authority  is  all  that  is  left  to  the  Porte  in  Africa,  book 
The  uncertain  boundaries  of  Syria  are  liable  to  the  constant  ****• 
insults  of  the  Arabs*     The  line  of  separation  from  the  Per*  ' 

sian  empire  has  continued  unaltered  for  a  century*  but  the 
pasha  of  Bagdat  and  the  tribes  of  Koordistan  >  ield  to  the 
Grand  Sultan  a  very  dubious  homage.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
where  the  Turks  have  a  barrier  on  tie  side  of  Russia*  The 
latter  extend  to  the  batiks  of  the  Phasis  in  Asia,  and  to  those 
of  the  Danube  in  Europe.  From  Austria,  the  mountains  of 
Transylvania  and  part  of  the  course  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Save*  form  a  sort  of  natural  frontier*  rendered  ineffectual 
by  Dalmatia  (which  spreads  over  the  frontiers  of  Servia 
and  Bosnia)  having  pasted  through  the  hands  of  Bonaparte 
into  those  of  Austria,  and  the  Ionian  islands  having  passed 
through  the  same  medium  into  the  hands  of  Britain. 

A  government  of  a  mild  and  enlightened  character,  pos-  Admnu- 
sessed  of  these  extensive  countries,  might  form  one  of  tiie  Soiitionf 
finest  empires  in  the  world.  It  would  derive  great  commer- 
cial advantages  from  that  central  situation  tyliirh  Turkey 
enjoys  in  the  old  continent,  giving  her  so  ready  access  tq 
the  commodities  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  that  inter- 
course being  at  the  same  time  admirably  facilitated  by  the 
openings  which  the  Mediterranean  8ea,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  river  Euphrates  afford  to  the  two 
great  oceans  of  the  globe. 

The  Turks  never  reckon  up  their  population,  nor  keep 
statistical  records  of  the  component  parts  of  their  empire. 
They  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  much  depopulated  as 
others  represent  it,  or  if  their  weakness  in  this  particular 
has  been  exaggerated.  With  respect  to  extent  of  territory, 
the  results  of  a  comparative  examination  of  modern  account* 
and  modern  maps  are  represented  in  the  following  Table: 
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TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

Square  Miles. 

Moldavia  (with  Bessarabia)        -  26,639 

Wallachia 23,066 

Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Turkish  Dalmatia        -        -  31,366 

Bulgaria 27,174 

Romania  proper        - 25,716 

Macedonia 21,142 

Albania  proper 16,645 

Epirus,  Thessaly,   Livadia        -        -        -        -  14,915 

Morea       ----,.,..  7,227 

Candia  or  Crete 4,613 

Eubea  and  the  other  isles  of  Europe        -        -  3,806 

Total,  Turkey  in  Europe     -        -  202,309 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

Anatolia,  with  Caramania  and  Room,  as  far  as  the 

Euphrates 200,196 

Syria,  exclusive  of  the  Desert          ...  51,778 

Armenia,  with  Turkish  Georgia,  &c.         -        -  64,002 

Diarbekir,  Mesopotamia,  &c.            ...  144,650 

Total,  Turkey  in  Asia    -        -  460,626 

Do.     do.     in  Europe  -         -  202,309 

Egypt 152,261 


Total  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  (exclusive  of  the 

Barbary  States) 815,196 

Population  It  would  be  vain  to  expert  a  near  approximation  to  the 
truth  in  any  conjectures  which  we  might  indulge  re- 
specting the  population  of  a  state  in  which  registers  and  a 
regular  census  are  unknown.  Some  writers  estimate  that 
of  European  Turkey  at  twenty-two,  while  others  have  re- 
duced it  to  eight  millions,*  and  both  assign  equally  plau- 
sible grounds  for  their  opinions.    Respecting  Asiatic  Tur- 

•  Brans.  Magas.  Geograph.  1.  cah.  I.  p.  68 — 74.  compared  with  Ludeck's 
Authentic  Account  of  tbe  Ottoman  empire.  £tton's  View  and  do  Ton's  Me- 
moirs* 
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key  the  uncertainty,  if  not  still  greater,  is  at  least  more 
generally  acknowledged.  Supposing  the  houses  to  be  as 
thinly  scattered  as  in  the  less  populous  parts  of  Spain,  the  — — ~ mmm 
population  of  all  Turkey,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
may  amount  to  25  or  30  millions,  of  which  one  half  be- 
longs to  Asia.  Under  the  want  of  any  thing  like  positive 
evidence,  wo  shall  not  deviate  far  from  probability  in  al- 
lowing to  Anatolia,  five  millions;  to  Armenia,  two;*  to 
Koordistan,  one ;  to  the  pashalics  of  Bagdat,  Mosul,  and 
Diarbekir,  one  and  a  half;  and  to  Syria,  1,800,000,  or  at 
most  two  millions. 

The  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  Ottomans  is 
a  subject  which  presents  less  uncertainty,  and  is  in  itself 
more  interesting.  The  Turks  are  allowed  to  be  a  large.  Physical 
well  formed,  and  robust  race  of  men,  of  rather  a  harsh  yet  uoTofihe 
often  a  noble  physiognomy,  and  a  tawny  complexion,  withTurks. 
black  or  rather  dark  brown  hair.f  They  have  a  natu- 
ral gravity  of  deportment,  which  is  increased  by  a  large 
flowing  dress,  thick  rolls  of  turban  on  the  head,  and  long 
mustaches,  the  last  of  which  ornaments  are  by  them,  as 
by  all  Asiatic  nations,  reckoned  iudiHpensible4  Their 
exterior  gives  no  countenance  to  the  Mongol  extraction 
which  their  national  authors  ascribe  to  them.  They  seem 
to  differ  from  other  Tartar  nations  in  nothing  else  than  a 
degree  of  favourable  alteration  arising  from  an  admixture 
of  European  blood.  The  language  of  the  Turks,  however,  Language, 
in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  philologists,  has  in  its  radical 
materials  a  closer  alliance  w  ith  that  of  Tartary  than  with  any 
other.  But  the  Turkish  writers  have  introduced  into  their 
more  elevated  style  many  words  and  phrases  adopted  from 
the  copious  language  of  Arabia,  or  from4he  elegant  idiom 
of  modern  Persia.  This  admixture  has  procured  to  the 
Turkish  language  the  appellation  of  MuUmma*  or  "  the 
pied  mare.*9§  The  Turks  being,  of  all  the  races  which 
have    proceeded    from    central    Asia,    that    which    has 

•  Olivier,  Voyage  IV.    Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  II, 
t  Busbeck,  Ludecke,  Lady  M.  Montague,  &c.  %  Tott,  h  191. 

4  Adelung.  Mithrid,  1.  459,  lee.     Jeniich,  dtfatis  lioguaiam  oriantalitm. 
Meniniki,  Dicttontrum  Turcicam,  ice. 
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most  recently  settled  in  Europe*   and  their  former  glory 
and   honour  having   inspired   them  with  a  loftv    national 
"— —"~"  pride,  we  find  them  stil!  preserving  inviolable,  and  most  par- 
ticularly in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  the  same  religious  creed, 
and  the  same  manners  and  customs  by  which  three  centuries 
ago   they  were   distinguished,  a   constancy    which    might 
merit  our    praise   if  enlightened   and  directed    by    sound 
Mode  of     principles  or  policy.     Frugal,  and  generally  vegetable  fare, 
living.        a  prevalent  abstinence  from  wine,  habitual   masculine  exer- 
cises, such  as  riding  and  the  use  of  arms,  (the  more  effe- 
minate exercise  of  dancing  being  proscribed,)   a  grave  ce- 
remonious hospitality,  taciturnity,   much  external  devotion, 
simple  and  quiet  dwellings,  gardens  retired  and  romantic, 
these  are   the  chief  features  which  impart   to  the   mode  of 
Ihingof  the  Turks,  as  well  as  the  orientalists  in  general, 
an  original  and  distinct  character. 
Atoum-  The   indolent  Turk    is  a   stranger  to  the  bustle  of  our 

n€mtM9  social  circles;  he  reposes  on  his  sopha  covered  with  the 
softest  cushions ;  smokes  the  tobacco  of  Syria  ;  warms  and 
regales  himself  by  sipping  at  short  internals  the  coffee  of 
Moka ;  looks  on  while  the  slaves  dance  before  him ;  and 
at  tines  takes  a  few  grains  of  opium,  by  which  his  imagi- 
Pplygamy.  nation  is  transported  to  the  third  heavens.  Polygamy, 
however,  is  far  fro  n  bringing  to  every  Mussulman  that 
exuberance  of  voluptuous  enjoyment  with  which,  in  the 
minds  of  the  inexperienced  and  unreflecting,  the  word  is 
so  often  associated.  The  Turkish  women  being  entitled 
to  spend  with  extravagance,  while  they  have  no  line  of  in- 
dustry to  follow,  men  of  moderate  fortune  are  prudent 
enough  to  confine  themsehes  to  one  wife.  Sometimes 
those  women  who  are  at  their  own  disposal,  or  their  rela- 
tions for  them,  insist,  in  their  marriage  contracts,  on  a  for- 
mal renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  husband  of  the  licence 
which  Mahometans  enjoy  to  marry  four  wives.  Polygamy 
Harami.  thus  becomes  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  the  great.  Fe- 
JjjJjjjJ1  male  slaves,  purchased  from  the  Georgians  aHd  Circassians, 
but  in  larger  proportions  from  the  Lesghians,  people  their 
harams,  those  close  and  sacred  apartments  within  which 
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Turkish  jealousy  has  confined  the  empire  of  beauty.    When    ll(M^ 
walking  abroad  from  their  harams,  which  we  improperly 
call  seraglios,*  the  Mahometan   women,   whether  wives  or 
concubines,  are  always  covered  with  triple  veils,  and  a  dress 
by  which  the  features  and  the  forms  of  these  walking  mum- 
mies are  effectually  concealed  from  the  most  sagacious  ob- 
servation.   It  is  only  in  their  baths,  which  are  scrupulous- 
ly locked,  or  in  the  interior  of  their  harams,  that  the  wo- 
men enjoy  one  another's  society,  and  give  fetes.    There 
they  regale  themselves  with   sherbet,   sweetmeats,  coffee, 
and  tobacco :  there  they  display  their  dresses,  their  laces* 
their  jewels,  and  indulge  in  criticisms  on  their  husbands  or 
their  neighbours.    Dancing  girls  are  admitted,  who  enter- 
tain tbem  with  rather  wanton  exhibitions ;  but  no  women  of 
character  dance  in  Turkey.    The  Turkish  women  are  not 
furnished  with  any  pretext  for  occasional  liberty  by  the 
places  of  worship,  the  law  of  Mahomet  not  requiring  them 
to  attend  prayers  in  public    But  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
cautions employed,  we  are  told  that  the  Mahometan  ladies 
find  some  opportunities  of  repaying  the  indifference  or  the 
infidelity  of  a  husband ;    that  by  the  medium  of  the  milli- 
ners, who  are  generally  Jews  or  Armenians,  they  can  ex- 
tend their  correspondence  beyond  the  triple  walls  of  the 
haram  of  the  most  formidable  pasha.     It  is  said,  but  we 
do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  fact,  that  as  they  can- 
not read  or  write  billet-doux9  they  convey  their  sentiments  Language 
by  showing  or  sending  flowers  under  certain  emblematic offlowm* 
arrangements.! 

The  Turks  have  some  points  which  indicate  the  gen-  Benevo- 
tle  feelings  of  humanity  lurking  in  the  heart.    The  same  JjJJJJJk 
species  of  benevolence  which  restrains  the  Indians  from 
depriving  animals  of  life,  seems  to  be  equally  inherent  in 
the  masters   of  the  Bosphorus.     In  the  Turkish  towns 
dogs  and  cats    enjoy  an  abundance  which  our  beggars 

*  Seraglio  is  a  Persian  word  for  a  palace. 

t  Lady  M.  Montague'*  letters.    Hammer  in  the  Fundgruben  des  Orients,  or 
the  Annalesdes  Voyages. 

VOX.  ii.  22 
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book    might  envy.    Flocks  of  pigeons  traversing  the  air,  light  on 
xxix.    fiie  merchant  vessels  which  are  loaded  with  grain,  to  levy 
— —— — '  a  tribute  which  is  seldom    refused    them.    Aquatic  birds 
swarm  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  at  Constantinople,  and 
their  nests  are  respected  even  by  children.    This  benevo- 
lence is  even  extended  to  trees.    A  useful  and   commend- 
able prejudice  prevents  the  most  avaricious  proprietor  from 
depriving  the  village  or  the  field  of  their  pleasing  and  sa- 
Pubiic        lubrioua  shade.      The  rich   take   a  pride  in  adorning  the 
walk'*       public  walks  with    fountains    and   with  seats,  t\*o  things 
which  are  rendered   necessary  by  the   frequent  ablutions 
and  prayers  enjoined  by  the  Mahometan  religion.      The 
Caravan-  khans,  or  caravanseras,  are  public  inns,  in  w  Inch  travellers 
and  working  people  are  lodged  without   payment.    In  the 
bouses  of  the  Turkish  proprietors,  whether  in  the  Morea, 
Attatolia,  or  the  island  of  Candia,  several  travellers  concur 
in  remarking  purity  of  manners,  domestic  happiness,  and 
Pride  of  the  a  patriarchal  hospitality.*     But  the  extreme  pride  of  the 
Turks,  rendered  more  offensive  by  the  harshness  of  their 
manners,  has  so  wounded  the  feelings  of  the  generality  of 
travellers,  that  they  have  seen  nothing  rn  the  uhole  race 
except  a  ferocity,  an  ignorance,  and  a  grossness,  which  are 
proof  against  all   the  means  of  civilization.     Europe  has 
forgotten  the  power  and  the  able  policy  of  the  Amurats  and 
the  Solimans.    To  our  scandalous  terrors*  and  our  stupor 
blended  with  inordinate  admiration,  an  extreme  and  ground- 
less contempt  has  succeeded.     We  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  the  influence  of  laws  and  institutions  in   moulding   the 
character  of  a  people. 

It  is  not  to  despotism,  in  the  meaning  annexed  to  that 
word  by   modern    Europeans,  that  the   misery  and  weak- 
Power  of    ness  of  Turkey  must  be  ascribed.    The  Sultan,   who  also 
the  Grand  a8Sumes  the  title    of   Padi-Shah,    translated   the   Grand 

Signor. 

Signor,  is  far  from  enjoying  by  law  an  unlimited  authori- 
ty.   He  cannot  infringe  on  any  of  the  rales  dictated  in 

*  Savary'e  Letters  on  Greece.    Schulze,  in  Paulus,  VII.    Chandler's  Travels 
in  Asia  Minor,  passim 
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the  Koran,  the  divine  law  which  is  obligatory  on  all  the  book 
Moslem  op  true  believers.  He  cannot  even,  without  ex-  XXIX> 
treme  risk,  interfere  with  the  institutions  which  long  usage " 
and  national  prejudice  have  consecrated.  Ho  appoints  and 
displaces  at  his  pleasure  the  great  civil  and  military  func- 
tionaries; he  is  master  of  their  fortune  and  their  lives. 
But  the  exercise  of  this  redoubted  power  is  impeded  by 
great  obstacles.  One  pasha  beats  the  armies  sent  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  government ;  another  sends  to  Constanti- 
nople the  head  of  the  capidji  who  came  for  his.  Yet 
these  restrictions  on  the  sultan's  power,  substantial  as  they 
are,  have  not  the  effect  which  some  have  maintained,  of 
making  Turkey*  a  limited  monarchy  in  the  European  ac- 
ceptation. We  rather  find  in  the  constitution  of  that  era* 
pire  a  military  tyranny  which  has  fallen  to  pieces,  and  de- 
generated into  anarchy.  The  opposition  made  by  the 
people  and  by  the  pashas  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
dismal  train  of  devastating  insurrections.  Its  political 
state  is  characterized  by  two  principles.  The  first  is,  that 
every  man  who  is  invested  with  power  is  at  liberty  to  de- 
legate this  power  entirely  to  another:  the  sultan  is  the 
viceregent  of  the  prophet ;  every  pasha  is  a  representative 
of  the  sultan ;  every  soldier  who  carries  an  order  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  pasha.f  This  principle,  which  by  mul-  principiei 
tiplying  to  infinity  the  number  of  oppressors,  makes  the*f*°?ern" 
oppression  bear  heavily  on  all  classes,  is  the  consequence 
of  the  military  origin  of  the  Turkish  empire.  This  victo- 
rious nation  continues  to  treat  its  vast  conquests  like  a  city 
taken  by  assault  It  is  less  like  a  nation  tban  an  army 
encamped  in  the  midst  of  vanquished  nations.  Hence  a 
second  fundamental  principle,  that  all  persons  and  proper- 
ty conquered  by  the  Ottomans  belong  to  the  Sultan. 
What  can  Christians,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  other  dogs, 
be  accounted,  but  the  slaves  of  the  conqueror  ?    They  are 

*  Porter  on  the  Religion,  Laws,  &c.  of  the  Turks,  chiefly  in  chap.  VI.  t>, 
75,  78. 
+  Vohiey,  Syrie,  II.  du  Gourernment  des  Tore*. 
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book  allowed  to  live,  but  arc  forced  to  pay  a  tribute  the  receipt 
XKiXm  for  which  bears  that  it  is  the  ransom  of  their  heads.  The 
same  principle  applied  to  territory,  prevents  the  Turks 
themselves  from  having  a  right  in  fee  simple  to  any  heri- 
table property.  They  are  only  tenants  for  life;  and 
when  they  die  without  male  issue,  the  sultan  becomes  their 
heir.  If  there  are  sons,  he  claims  indeed  only  a  tenth  of 
the  property  left ;  but  the  clerks  of  the  treasury  employed 
to  value  this  tenth,  rate  it  as  high  as  they  please.*  The 
state  officers  do  not  even  enjoy  this  imperfect  right ;  what- 
ever they  possess  falls  at  their  death  into  the  hands  of  the 
sultan.  This  instability  of  property  prevents  any  one 
from  undertaking  expensive  and  substantial  buildings.f 
The  Turks  prefer  the  collecting  of  trinkets  and  such  riches 
as  are  portable  and  easily  concealed.  The  only  way  of 
avoiding  this  system  of  universal  confiscation  is,  according 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  one  of  the  vindicators  of  the 
Turks,  to  give  their  lands  as  a  vakf,  that  is,  a  pious  legacy 
to  a  mosque;  the  proprietor,  on  paying  a  small  rent  to 
the  mosque,  thus  becomes  an  irremoveable  tenant;:}:  but 
the  lawyers,  whose  employment  it  is  to  take  the  charge  of 
the  legacy,  often  contrive  to  become  the  chief  profiters  by 
this  singular  institution.  We  must  add  to  the  two  principles 
now  stated,  the  universal  prevalence  of  a  most  scandalous 
Penality,  venality.  The  situations  of  pash&,  of  cadi  or  judge,  and 
all  public  employments,  are  openly  given  to  the  highest  of- 
ferer. He  naturally  uses  his  best  exertions  during  his 
term  of  office,  generally  short,  to  indemnify  himself  at  the 
expense  of  those  whom  he  governs.  Tlie  anarchy  is  in- 
creased by  the  obscurity  and  ambiguity  of  the  laws.  This 
vast  empire  is  in  want  of  a  legal  code  more  precise  and 
more  suited  to  the  existing  state  of  things  than  that  of  So- 
litnan  II.  which  consists  of  the  substance  of  the  institutes  of 
Justinian  and  Theodosius,  enforced  by  the  moral  precepts 

*  Luder.ke,  Relation  de  Turquie,  1.  &  63. 
t  Lady  M.  W.  Moot.  to).  II.  Letter  32. 
t  Porter,  p.  79,  80. 
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of  the  Koran.    Probably  in  this,  as  in  other  countries,  the    book 
professional  persons  whose  business  it  is   to  execute  the    XXIX» 
forms  which  the  law  enjoins,  and  who  are  generally  unwill-  ""—" "" mmm 
ing  to  acquire  new  habits  in  their  business,  would  raise  a 
clamour  against  all  material  improvement    Turkey  is  also 
in  want  of  institutions  capable  of  restraining  the  arbitrary 
power  of  men  in  place,  and  defending  the  execution  of  the 
laws  from  personal  influence. 

The  general  weakness  of  monarchs  born  in  the  seraglio 
has  led  them  to  entrust  the  cares  of  government  to  a  prime 
minister,  called  the  vizier-azem,  or  grand  vizier.  This  Grand 
personage  is,  in  the  full  extent  of  the  term,  the  viceregent vizier# 
of  the  sultan.  He  keeps  the  imperial  seal,  he  commands 
the  armies  in  person,  he  arranges  the  finances  of  the  state, 
he  disposes  of  all  civil  and  military  offices.  But  the  respon- 
sibility attached  to  his  situation  is  dreadful  in  proportion  to 
his  power.  To  him  are  attributed  all  the  misfortunes  that 
befall  the  state,  scarcities,  conflagrations,  military  defeats, 
rebellions,  and  epidemic  diseases.  The  sword,  constantly 
suspended  over  his  head,  strikes  him  with  equal  certainty 
whether  he  displeases  the  people  or  the  sultan.  Encompas- 
sed with  snares,  and  laid  open  to  every  person's  attacks,  it 
is  rarely  that  in  this  high  situation  he  reaches  old  Age. 

The  divan  or  council  of  state  consists  of  the  principal  Divan, 
ministers.  The  Reis  Effrndi  is  the  High  Chancellor  of  the 
empire,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  body  of  ko<!ja  or  at- 
torneys, which  has  contrived  to  acquire  a  great  political 
influence,  and  which  at  the  present  moment  contains  the 
best  informed  men  of  the  nation. 

TheUlema,or  the  body  of  doctors  in  theology  and  jn-  The 
risprudence,  is  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  fun-  W*ma. 
damental  laws  of  the  empire.  These  laws  reduce  them- 
selves to  the  Koran  itself,  and  the  commentaries  which  the 
pneient  doctors  have  written  on  it  The  members  of  the 
U16ma,  who  are  called  Effendi,  combine  the  judicial  with 
the  religious  authority.  They  are  both  the  interpreters 
of  religion,  and  the  judges  in  all  civil  and  criminal  causes. 
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BOOK 


Mufti. 


Judges. 
Adminis- 
tration of 
justice. 


None  of  them  can  be  legally  condemned  to  death  without 
the  consent  of  their  head.* 

The  mufti,  or  sheik al  islam*  is  the  supreme  head  .  of  the 
Ulema,  and  the  vicegerent  of  the  sultan,  as  caliph,  or  suc- 
cessor of  Mahomet*  and  the  head  of  the  church.     The  sultan 
issues  no  law,  makes  no  declaration  of  war,  establishes  no 
tax,  without  having  obtained  a  fetsa  or  decision  of  the  mufti. 
This  eminent  office  would  form  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the 
almost  unlimited  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  might  even 
paralvze  its  exertions,  did  not  the  sultans  take  on  themselves 
the  power  of  deposing,  banishing,  or  even  decapitating  the 
mufti.    This  dignified  person  presents  annually  to  the  sultan 
a  list  of  candidates  for  the  highest  judicial  situations;  they 
are  from  the  body  of  the  Ulema.    The  influence  both  of  the 
mufti  and  of  the  Ulema  would  be  far  greater  than  it  is,  if 
they  could  maintain  a  good  character  for  probity.     But  the 
venality  of  all  the  employments  introduces  into  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire  such  a  keen 
cupidity  and  corruption,  that  the  least  favour  or  service  con- 
ferred must  be  purchased  by  presents.    The  sentence  of  the 
judge,  and  the  declarations  of  witnesses,  are  purchased  in 
the  same  way  as  any  employment  or  any  favour  from  a 
man  in  place  is  purchased.     In  no  country  in  the  world  are 
false  witnesses  so  common  and  so  devoid  of  shame  as  in 
Turkey.    This  is  productive  of  a  state  of  society  so  much 
the  more  dreadful,  as  all  gradations  of  judges,  the  molla, 
the  cadi,  and  the  simple  nal'b,  pronounce  a  sentence  from 
which  there  lies  no  appeal.     The  Turkish  jurisprudence  is 
that  of  a  tribe  of  wandering  soldiers.     After  a  few  deposi- 
tions on  oath  on  each  side  of  the  question,  the  cadi  pronounc- 
es his  sentence  supported  by  some  passage  from  the  Koran. 
To  order  the  bastinado  as  the  punishment  of  the  common 
people's  minor  offences,  to  impose  a  fine,  or  what  is  called 
in  the  Levant  an  avanie,  on  a  rich  Greek  or  European,  to 
condemn  a  thief  to  be  hanged,  constitute  all  the  duties  and 
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all  the  knowledge  of  an  ordinary  judge.    Without  infor-    book 
matron,  and  without  intelligent  pleaders,  justice  is  awarded,   xxl*» 
or  injustice  consummated  in  a  few  hours.    This  is  exactly      "" 
what  we  must  suppose  to  have  been   the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  camp  of  Otliman.     Hence  the  two  great 
judges,  that  of   Roumili    or  Europe,   and   that  of  Anad- 
bouli  or  Asia,  are  denominated  kadi-laskar,  or  **  military 
judges."* 

Tet  the  Ottoman  empire  is  not  without  a  species  of  po- 
pular representation.    The  chief  delegates  of  the  people 
are  called   ayams,  from  an  Arabic  word  for  *  the*  eye;"  Ayams. 
their  office  consists  in  watching  over  the  safety  and  inte- 
rests of  private  individuals,  attending  to  the  good  order 
and  the  defence  of  the  towns  and  cities,  to  resist  the  un- 
just proceedings  of  the  pashas,  and  the  exactions  of  the 
military,  and  to  look  after  the   equitable  distribution  of 
the  taxes.      These  are  usually  men  of  the  most  virtuous 
characters,  who,  *  hen  chosen  by  the  people,  discharge  this 
honourable   function  without  remuneration.      The    ayams 
take  the  advice  of  the  leading  men  of  the  place,  and  the 
practitioners  of  the  law,  to  discuss  the  general  interests,  to 
put  in  due  form  such  representations  as  are  to  be  made  to 
the  pasha,  and  to  make  out,  in  concert,  any  subjects  of 
complaint  against  htm  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  pre* 
sent  to  the  Porte,    Almost  every   Mussulman,  from  the  Corpora- 
merchant  to  the  lowest  mechanic,  belongs  to  some  corpo- ' ons> 
ration,  the  heads  of  which  are  commissioned  to  watch  over 
the  rights  of  the  community  and  of  individuals.      If  the 
lowest  member  is  arraigned   before  a  mk.m:9  or  court  of 
justice,  the  heads  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs  appear 
in  his  defence.    Sometimes  the  whole  body  is  known  to  in-  ^ 
tercede  in  favour  of  a  person  known  to  be  innocent    Tet 
justice  is  for  the  most  part  only  to  be  obtained  b>  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money. 

Tournefort,  voyage  da  Levant,  II.  Lett.  14.  Volney  II.  1.  c: 
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Pashls. 


book  The  provincial  administration  is  modelled  on  the  same 
system  by  which  the  empire  is  governed.  The  pashas, 
distinguished  in  rank  by  the  number  of  tails  or  standards 
which  they  use,  unite  the  military  to  the  civil  power,  and, 
by  an  abuse  st'll  more  prcjudical  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  the  greater  part  unite  with  these  the  farming  of  the 
taxes.  They  would  be  completely  sultans  on  a  smaller 
scale,  were  not  the  judicial  power  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  cadis.  The  pasha  with  three  tails  possesses,  like  the 
sultan  whom  he  represents,  the  dreadful  prerogative  of 
punishing  with  death  any  agent  whom  he  employs,  and 
even  any  individual  who  seems  to  threaten  the  general 
safety.*  Some  pashas  of  three  tails  have  the  title  of  beg- 
lerbeg,  as  the  pasha  of  Sophia  or  Romelia,  and  the  pa- 
sha of  Kintaye  or  Anatolia.  He  keeps  on  foot  a  military 
establishment,  more  or  less  numerous  according  to  the 
condition  of  his  revenues  and  the  position  of  his  pashalic, 
and  marches  at  the  head  of  his  armed  force  when  the 
frontier  is  menaced,  or  w  hen  he  is  called  on  by  his  sove- 
reign. The  beys  and  the  sanjaks,  or  sub-governors,  are 
Tyranny  under  his  orders.  This  accumulation  of  powers  often  ren- 
1*^ pr0"  ders  the  provinces  a  prey  to  tyranny.  In  the  capital, 
many  things  concur  to  restrain  the  spirit  of  oppression ; 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  a  greater  collection  of  well 
informed  persons,  an  immense  population,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  credit,  of  favour,  and  of  power.  The  Grand  Vizier 
watches  over  his  ministers,  and  is  watched  by  them  in  his 
turn.  Even  the  Sultan  has  sometimes  a  secret  police  in 
pay.  In  short,  the  people,  when  they  choose  to  rebel 
against  their  tyrants,  by  setting  the  f ity  on  fire,  almost 
always  find  support  in  the  jealousy  or  ambition,  if  not  in 
the  indignant  probity  of  some  powerful  individual  ;  but 
the  provinces  have  no  such  resources  to  put  in  action 
against  their  pashas.  If,  in  the  end,  the  numbers  of  com- 
plaints and  insurrections  demonstrate  the  insupportable  op- 
pression under  which  a  province  groans,  the  government 
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semis  a  capidgi  with  a  secret  order  for  his  execution,  or  book 
another  pash&  with  an  army ;  the  guilty  pasha  is  seised ;  XMX» 
his  bloody  head  is  exhibited  on  the  gate  of  the  seraglio ;  "" 

his  wealth  goes  into  the  coffers  of  the  state,  and  thus  the 
people  are  revenged :  exactly  such  another  scene  as  the 
Roman  empire  exhibited  with  its  proconsuls  and  its  prae- 
tors, whose  heads  a  centurion  was  very  commonly  ordered 
to  bring  and  present  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  after  they  had 
for  a  sufficient  time  pillaged  Gaul,  Syria,  or  Africa. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  Diversity 
the  diversity  of  its  religions,  with  their  reciprocal  spirit  of of  rtli*l#ni 
hostility.  The  Turks  and  other  Mahometans  do  not  form 
a  third  part  of  the  population  of  that  of  European  Turkey, 
and  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  Three- 
fifths,  perhaps  two-thirds,  of  the  whole  population,  consist 
of  nations  which  profess  Christianity.  Besides  the  Greeks 
properly  so  called,  there  are  Sclavonian  tribes,  such  as  tho 
Servians,  Wallachians,  and  Montenegrins,  which  follow  tho 
ritual  of  the  eastern  Greek  church.  This  church,  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  consider  as  schismatical,  persecutes  with 
savage  fury  the  inconsiderable  number  of  united  Greeks,  as 
they  are  called,  or  those  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  Pope.  The  Armenians  form  a  numerous  church,  which 
derives  a  great  influence  from  its  character  for* austerity 
and  for  probity.  Other  religious  communities,  such  as  that 
of  the  Jacobites,  called  Coptes  in  Egypt,  the  Nestorians  and 
the  Maronites,  derive  a  degree  of  strength  from  the  inter- 
nal union  which  they  respectively  enjoy.  The  Druses  are 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  system  of  Mahomet.  The  Jews 
swarm  in  Turkey  more  than  in  any  country  of  Europe. 
All  these  associations  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks,  so  many 
bands  of  conspirators.  All,  excepting  the  Maronites  and 
the  Druses,  are  restricted  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  wor- 
ship, subjected  to  marks  of  ignominy,  and  abandoned  to 
injustice,  without  protection  or  defence :  and  all  are  actuat- 
ed by  a  spirit  of  inveterate  hatred  to  one  another,  and  thus 
deprived  even  of  that  sad  harmony  which  a  participation 
in  slavery  might  engender.    Had  the  Turks  conjoined  a 
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book  longer-sighted  policy  with  their  religious  predilections,  they 
XHX#  might  have,  either  hy  brutal  force,  or  by  a  system  of  dia- 
couragement  to  an  infidel  in  favour  of  a  mabometan  popu- 
lation exterminated  every  race  that  was  guided  by  an  ob- 
noxious faith.  While  from  some  quarters  of  Europe  we 
contemplate  the  medley  of  religions  that  subsists  in  Tur- 
key, whether  shall  we  rejoice  in  the  effect,  while  we  despise 
the  infatuation  that  tolerates  and  produces  it,  or  shall  we 
recognize  in  this  fact  a  degree  of  laudable  ^tolerance,  to  the 
renunciation  of  which  some  countries  of  Christendom  owe 
at  least  a  temporary  if  not  a  perpetual  state  of  comparative 
repose?  The  total  extirpation  of  the  Mahometans  from 
Spain,  the  determined  and  unrelenting  extinction  of  the  first 
efforts  of  the  Lutheran  reformation  in  that  country  and  in 
Italy,  and  the  rigid  policy  which  the  governments  of  these 
countries  still  maintain  on  the  topic  of  religion*  present  a 
contrast  to  the  practice  in  Turkey  which  the  liberal  and 
candid  will  not  be  forward  to  applaud. 
Character  The  absurdities  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  have  un- 
trfMamismj^tajijr  been  sometimes  exaggerated.  Its  radical  doc- 
trines are  certainly  simple,  anil,  even  allowing  that  its  pre- 
cepts were  unexceptionable,  the  pretensions  of  its  origin  are 
as  unnecessary  for  any  moral  purpose  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves extravagant  and  overbearing.  The  very  simplicity 
of  its  doctrines  has  excluded  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  im- 
provement It  has  remained,  as  at  its  earliest  appearance, 
a  religion  only  adapted  to  a  horde  of  conquerors.  The  ex- 
clusive attachment  of  its  followers  to  the  Koran,  a  book  re- 
plete with  raving  follies,  interspersed  with  a  few  poetical 
effusions;  the  inflexible  fanaticism  with  which  it  inflames 
the  mind,  and  the  contempt  which  it  inculcates  for  all  pro- 
fane knowledge,  fetter  the  communications  of  its  votaries 
with  other  people,  and  thus  raise  an  insurmountable  barrier 
against  arts  and  sciences  of  every  kind. 
frohibi-  The  influence  of  this  religion  modifies  in  some  measure 
reUgious  the  physical  constitution  of  the  Mussulmans,  the  prohibition 
custom*.  0f  wine  iiaving  generated  among  some  a  secret  abuse  of  spi- 
rituous liquors,  and  among  others  a  pernicious  indulgence 
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in  opium*  The  injunction  of  frequent  ablutions  induces  rich  book 
individuals  to  build  many  public  fountains;  the  e  maintain  uu* 
habits  of  cleanliness  which  are  conducive  to  health.  The 
Turkish  bur)  ing  grounds  are  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
ligious. The  flowers  which  they  carefully  cultivate  on  the 
surfaces  of  their  graves,  the  cypresses  with  which  they  sha- 
dow them,  and  the  resort  of  families  to  these  places  to  mourn 
over  the  memory  of  deceased  friends,  form  a  mixture  of  sor- 
row, devotion,  and  pleasing  rural  scenery,  which  gives  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  every  traveller  of  sensibility.*  The 
lents  of  the  Mussulmans,  which  occupy  at  least  seven  months 
of  the  year,  are  rigidly  observed.  No  necessity,  however 
pressing,  will  induce  them  to  dispense  with  the  fulfilment  of 
their  rules.  The  fast  of  the  Ramadan,  which  lasts  for  a 
month,  precedes  the  Bairan,  a  festival  equally  solemn  in 
Turkey  as  that  of  Easter  is  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
Christians. 

The  Der vises  are  monks  who  are  addicted  to  acts  of  reli-  DenritM 
gion  of  an  extravagant  description,  principally  consisting  ^aIn>** 
in  a  convulsive  species  of  dancing.    The  Imauns,  or  offi- 
ciating priests  of  the  Turkish  mosques,  enjoy  no  such  credit 
and  power  as  the  body  of  the  Ulema  already  described. 

Such  being  the  genius  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  it  is  no  Progmt 
surprise  to  find  that  the  civilization  of  the  Turks,  in  so  far  ^^ 
as  literature  and  science  are  concerned,  is  still  in  its  infan-  *•"• 
cy.   Yet  they  have  in  some  measure  begun  to  feel  the  neces-  Educate 
sity  of  some  public  instruction.    To  the  imperial  mosques  of 
Constantinople,  of  Broosa  and  Adrianople,  madressh,  or 
colleges  are  attached,  to  which  the  youth  are  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  to  receive  instruction  in  the  law  of  the 
prophet,  in  religious,  civil,  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  and 
to  acquire  erudition  in  all  the  strange  opinions  and  extrava- 
gant subtleties  of  the  expounders  of  the  Koran.    They  are 
subjected  to  various  examinations,  and,  when  they  havb 
made  the  due  proficiency,  receive  the  degree  of  mudcris,  or 

•  Chateaubriand,  Itineraire,  I,  36.    Castellan,  Lcttres  sur  la  Greece,  partie 
II.  lettre  20. 
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BOOK    professors.   The  colleges  were  founded  by  different  sultans : 
xxix.    the  first  at  Nicjea  in  1S30  by  Orkhan;  but  that  of  the 
— —  mosque  of  Soliman  at  Constantinople  is  the  roost  esteemed. 
They  have  a  considerable  revenue,  and  support  two  or  three 
thousand  scholars.    The  pupils  afterwards  fill  all  the  civil 
and  judicial  situations.    But  in  Turkey,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, knowledge  when  limited  to  a  few,  often  merely  serves 
to  render  tyranny  more  expert.     In  that  country  there  is 
no  channel  for  a  general  communication  of  thought.    The 
Mussulmans  certainly  owe  to  their  kodjabs,  or  writers, 
many  works  highly  esteemed  among  them,  on  the  Arabic 
and  Persian  languages,  on  philosophy,  morality,  the  Ma- 
hometan history,  and  the  geography  of  their  provinces. 
These  works,  written  generally  in  a  bombastic  style,  may 
eontain  some  knowledge,  but  they  are  not  circulated  among 
Attempts    the  great  mass  of  the  nation.    The  attempts  made  to  intro- 
*t priming.  d„ce  printing  have  encountered  the  powerful  opposition  of 
all  the  tribe  of  writers,  as  threatening  to  deprive  copyists 
of  their  means  of  living,  and  consequently  this  art  has  ne- 
ver yet  been  able  to  acquire  a  permanent  footing  in  Turkey. 
It  is  at  least  partly  from  that  cause  that  this  country  is  so 
far  behind  Christian  Europe  in  civilization.     Of  late,  how- 
ever, this  noble  art  has  received  the  patronage  of  the  Grand 
Signor,  and  several  regular  printing  establishments  have 
been  formed.* 
Bute**         The  absence  of  scientific  knowledge  necessarily  affects 
and  of  in-  the  state  of  the  useful  arts.     Although  the  Turks,  especi- 
*T'      ally  those  of  Asia,  are  not  destitute  of  a  taste  for  agricul- 
ture, this  first  of  arts  is  in  a  languishing  condition  in  all 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire.    Those  fields  are  indifferent- 

•  In  the  Revue*  Ency eloped ique  for  May  1821,  there  is  a  review  of  a  Turkish 
publication  on  Anatomy,  Medicine,  and  Therapeutics,  by  Chanizadeb,  a  mem- 
tor  of  the  Ulema,  partly  taken  from  the  French,  German,  and  English  authors, 
in  one  folio  volume,  with  fifty-six  copper-plates,  printed  at  Constantinople  in 
1820*  This  is  the  first  scientific  work  that  has  appeared.  It  was  written  and 
published  by  order  of  the  Turkish  government,  or  rather  in  virtue  of  a  Khatti- 
«herh%  or  edict  of  the  Grand  Signor,  who  could  only  give  it  in  his  quality  o£ 
Caliph,  or  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
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ly  cultivated  which  are  liable  to  be  reaped  by  a  rapacious  book 
pashS,  or  by  a  body  of  marauders.  Manufacturing  indus-  xxix. 
try  maintains  its  ground  in  some  cities,  among  which  the 
most  conspicuous  are  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Mosul,  Angora, 
Kastamooni,  Broosa,  and  Smyrna,  in  Asia ;  and  in  Europe, 
Constantinople,  Salonira,  Adrianople,  and  Rutshuk.  The 
chief  manufactured  produce  consists  of  carpets,  moroccos, 
silks,  Turkey  thread,  and  sabres.  Commerce  is  chiefly 
kept  up  by  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  such  as  wool, 
silk,  cotton,  leather,  tobacco,  and  metals,  particularly  cop- 
per. Wines,  oils,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  Corinthian  raisins, 
and  other  fruits,  furnish  leading  articles  of  export.  We  al- 
so receive  from  that  country  madder,  gall-nuts,  alum,  pipe- 
clay, and  meerschaum. 

The  mussulmans  are  little  addicted  to  commerce,  butMahome- 
some  of  them  are  able  agriculturists;  and  they  show  const- |ft",ndl,i- 
derable  dexterity  as  cloth  manufacturers,  tanners,  and  ar- 
mourers.   Their  works  in  steel  and  in  copper,  as  well  as 
their  died  stuffs,  equal  or  excel  the  most   perfect  produc- 
tions of  Europe  in  the  same  departments.*    Their  tailors 
and  shoemakers  are  more  intelligent   than  ours.      The 
Greeks,  forming  so  numerous  a  body,  are  of  course  en-  Greeks, 
gaged  in  all  the  arts  and  professions.    Among  them  are 
found  the  best  seamen  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  but  their 
nautical  skill  makes  a  poor  figure  in  the  eyes  of  other  Eu- 
ropeans,! with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  islanders  of  the 
Archipelago.      The  Armenians  are  the  most  industrious  Armenian*, 
mercantile  people  in  the  empire.     Patient,  economical,  and 
indefatigable,  they  traverse  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  extend 
to  India.     In  every  place  they  have  their  correspondents 
and  their  stores.    The  greater  part  of  them  exercise  mecha- 
nical arts:  they  at  the  same  time  act  as  bankers,  brokers, 
and  men  of  business  to  pash&s  and  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion.   The  Jews  here  appear  in  a  more  unfavourable  light 

•  Sestini's  Travels  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  letter  25. 

♦  Pouqueville's  Travels  in  the  Morea.    Chateaubriand's  Itineraive. 
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than  even  in  the  west  of  Europe.    They  follow  every  sort 
of  trade  that  promises  to  be  profitable.    The  rich  act  as 
'money-lenders,  and  the  Turkish  customhouse  officers  cm- 
ploy  poor  Jews  to  value  articles  for  the  laying  on  of  duty. 

In  a  state  in  which  the  ramifications  of  power  are  so  sin- 
gular, we  cannot  estimate  the  revenues  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  in  more  regular  governments.  Many  sums  are  levied 
by  the  pachas,  which  never  reach  the  bauds  of  theTefterdar- 
Effendi.  It  is  the  business  of  this  minister  of  finances  to 
watch  over  the  great  treasury  of  the  empire,  into  which  all 
the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  great  employments  aro 
paid;  those  arising  from  the  renewal  of  the  barats,  or  firmans, 
a  sort  of  charters  obtained  by  the  zaims,  timariots,  and  other 
persons  in  possession  of  feodal  tenures;  the  amount  of  the 
karatch,  or  poll-tax,  imposed  on  Jews  and  Christians;  the 
rent  of  the  domains  that  are  in  lease ;  and  the  custom-house 
duties.  The  khamt-vekiU  a  black  eunuch,  is  entrusted  with 
the  general  administration  of  the  imperial  treasure  of  the 
interior,  consisting  of  the  products  of  confiscations,  and  of 
the  lands  destined  to  the  maintenance  of  the  seraglio.  The 
personal  treasure  of  the  sultan  is  committed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  khas-nadar-aga,  one  of  the  confidential  pages. 
This  treasure,  accumulated  by  the  savings  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  sultans,  is  kept  up  by  the  profits  of  the  coinage. 

The  office  of  tchelebi-effetidi  was  created  under  the  reign 
of  Sclim  III.  when  the  tax  was  laid  on  wine,  provisions, 
and  the  greater  part  of  goods,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk.  The  revenue  arising  from  this  tax,  known  under 
the  name  of  nizam-djedid,  was  appropriated  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  new  corps  of  cannoneers,  bombardiers,  artil- 
lery-men, and  fusileers  that  had  been  .formed,  to  the  can- 
non foundry,  and  the  manufacture  of  muskets,  and  other 
useful  establishments :  but  a  number  of  serious  revolts  hav- 
ing obliged  the  sultans  twice  to  abolish  that  system,  it  seems 
uncertain  whether  it  will  ever  be  able  to  triumph  over  the 
national  prejudices.  Some  authors  have  asserted  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Turkish  empire  are  valued  at  £.6,670,000, 
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and  that  the  ordinary  expences  do  not  exceed  five  millions  book 
Sterling.  On  such  estimates,  we  have  no  data  for  delivering  xxix. 
an  opinion. 

Two  ahle  military  authors  have  succeeded  in  showing  TufrUh 
that  the  Turkish  armies  have  never  been  so  very  numerous  *****- 
as  the  fears  of  the  vanquished  led  them  to  suppose.*  So- 
liman  II.  when  he  struck  terror  into  Vienna  and  the  whole 
of  Europe,  had  only  a  disposable  force  of  150,000.  The 
composition  of  the  Turkish  armies,  both  in  their  original 
and  present  state,  is  not  consonant  with  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  the  military  art.  The  Ottoman  nation  was, 
in  its  origin,  only  a  warlike  tribe,  of  which  the  A  gas  wero 
the  chiefs.  This  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  feudatory 
proprietors  of  a  zai'm  and  a  timar.  They  are  bound  to  give 
personal  military  service,  and  in  time  of  war  bring  to  the 
field  one  or  more  glbMs,  horse  or  foot  soldiers,  armed  and 
equipped  according  to  the  extent  of  their  fiefs.  The  timar 
differs  from  the  zaim,  by  being  of  inferior  value.  The 
zalms  and  the  timare  furnish  a  militia  of  60,000  men.  This 
soldiery  long  formed  the  chief  strength  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  to  it  the  first  sultans  were  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
astonishing  success  of  their  armies.  The  spahis  are  of  older  Spabis, 
date  than  the  janissaries;  they  have  higher  pay,  and  are 
considered  as  sons  of  mnssulmans  in  easy  circumstances. 
They  fight  under  the  same  standard  as  the  zaimcts  and  ti- 
roariots.  They  ought  to  succeed  the  latter  in  the  possession 
of  their  fiefs,  if  the  regulations  of  the  first  sultans  were  at- 
tended to.  In  the  reign  of  Amurat  I.  the  pltin  was  adopted  Janizane*. 
of  taking  a  fifth  part  of  all  the  prisoners  to  form  a  new  corps 
of  infantry,  under  the  name  of  Ytmicheru  a  term  signifying 
new  soldiers,  and  which  we  have  converted  into  Janizaries. 
The  necessities  of  war  produced  afterwards  another  very  po- 
litic law,  which  embodied  with  these  troops  a  tenth  part  of 
the  children  of  Christians,  and  which  remained  in  force  till 
the  reign  of  Amurat  IV.    Under  Soliman  I.  there  were  al- 

*  Marsigli,  St  a  to  militare,  p.  184.    Warnery,  sur  lc  militairc  des  Turcs,  &c. 
p.  61. 
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book  ready  161  odas9  or  companies  of  janizaries  at  Constantino- 
3glx*  pie,  each  of  which  amounted  to  S00,  or  from  that  to  800 
men.  The  whole  body  might  then  amount  to  100,000.  At 
present,  none  but  Mahometans  are  received  into  it  Several 
rich  persons  in  the  cities  get  themselves  enrolled  among  the 
janizaries,  with  the  view  of  being  more  effectually  protect- 
ed, and  enjoying  all  the  privileges  attached  to  that  body* 
They  draw  no  pay,  and  obtain  an  exemption  from  all  mili- 
tary duty  by  dint  of  money  ;  accurate  observers  have  rated 
the  janizaries  of  Constantinople  at  a  number  varying  from 
10  to  20,000  effective  men.*  The  rest  of  the  empire  may 
perhaps  contain  60,000  janizaries,  but  they  are  not  prepared 

Discipline,  to  march  against  a  foreign  enemy.  That  body,  once  so  for- 
midable to  Europe,  is  now  so  only  to  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  personal  courage  of  the  Turks 
would  still  make  them  excellent  soldiers,  if  they  would  deign 
to  conjoin  with  it  some  knowledge  of  modern  tactics.  At- 
tempts have  been  made,  and  are  still  making,  to  introduce 

Tactics.  European  tactics  among  the  Ottoman  troops;  but  indolence 
conspires  with  pride  to  resist  the  innovation,  and  to  frus- 
trate its  success. 

The  navy.  The  Turkish  navy,  created  by  Mahomet  II.  and  rendered 
formidable  under  Seliin  IV.  fell  into  decay  in  the  first 
reigns  of  the  eighteenth  century.  After  it  was  re-establish- 
ed, the  Russians,  in  1770,  almost  entirely  destroyed  it.  Of 
late  they  have  conceived  the  project  of  modelling  it  by  the 
pattern  of  that  of  England.  It  is  intended  to  consist  of 
thirty  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  great  number  of  frigates,  and 
other  smaller  vessels,  partit  u'arly  row-gallics,  xebecs,  and 
other  vessels  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  they  are 
manned  with  Greeks,  who,  with  a  deficiency  of  nautical 
skill,  conjoin  a  strong  inclination  to  betray  the  cause  of 
the  r  oppressors. 

Tfee  se-         To  all  these  departments  of  the  Turkish  government  we 
iagho.       rau9t  j0|n  t||e  scrag|;0j  or  court  0f  the  Grand  Signor,  his 

*  Rtedesel,  Remarques  ifun  voyageur,  etc.  p.  337.  Porter,  p.  154. 
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sacred  retreat,  which,  however,  has  been  more  than  once  kook 
the  scene  of  revolt,  and  in  which  Tear  and  anxiety  are  often 
concealed  in  the  arras  of  effeminate  indulgence.  Thou- " 
sands  of  bostangis,  or  well  armed  gardeners,  form  a  sort  of 
guard  to  that  vast  inclosure,  filled  with  palaces  and  gardens, 
which  is  called  the  seraglio.  In  the  isolated  buildings 
which  include  the  haram,  or  abode  of  the  women,  some 
hundreds  of  eunuchs  act  as  domestics,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  inspectors  of  a  troop  of  concubines,  which  is  more  or 
less  numerous  according  to  the  humour  of  the  sovereign, 
and  among  whom  love  or  intrigue  may  raise  seven  to  the 
rank  of  kadvnes,  or  wives  of  the  sultan.  The  eunuchs 
are  sometimes  white  men,  sometimes  black ;  some  of  the 
latter  being  from  Negroland,  others  from  the  Sunda 
Islands ;  strangers  to  every  sentiment  that  constitutes  hu- 
man worth,  they  succeed  admirably  in  the  arts  of  servility. 
Their  head,  railed  the  kislar-aga,  the  ordinary  confiden- 
tial servant  of  the  sultan,  often  acts  a  leading  part  in  the 
state.  These  savage  and  stupid  slaves  have  been  known 
to  amass  enormous  fortunes,  to  appoint  the  viziers,  and  to 
hold  both  people  and  sovereign  subjected  to  their  ignoble 
authority. 

Such  is  an  abridged  view  of  the  Ottoman  empire :  Dis- 
order and  weakness  in  the  different  branches  of  administra- 
tion, oppression  and  restlessness  in  the  provinces,  the  high 
ways  overrun  with  robbers,  insurgents  in  every  quar- 
ter, neighbours  powerful  and  ambitious,  and  no  fo- 
reign alliance  or  support  that  can  be  depended  on.  The 
cupidity  of  nations  and  of  sovereigns  has  an  eye  on  the 
different  provinces  of  this  miserable  empire.  The  barba- 
rity of  its  character  deprives  it  of  all  claim  to  commisera- 
tion in  its  approaching  overthrow;  and,  while  it  will  shield 
any  aggressor  from  the  charge  of  injustice,  will  conceal  the 
selfish  motives  by  which  he  may  be  actuated.  The  con- 
tending interests  of  different  powers  will  prevent  Turkey 
from  falling  entirely  into  the  hands  of  any  one  foreign  in- 
vader; and,  in  order  that  they  may  not  engage  in  reciprocal 

contests,  they  will  probably  divide  the  spoil,  according  to 
vox.  xi.  24 
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*°°?  their  respective  convenience,  and  their  comparative  address 
in  negociation.  Perhaps  they  will  make  a  show  of  libera- 
"  lity,  by  establishing  an  independent  government  among  the 
Greeks.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Greeks  can  as  yet  be  trusted  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  enlightened  and  benignant  policy.  If  an 
experiment  of  this  kind  should  prove  unsuccessful,  it  is 
easy  to  predict*  that  the  nation  must  abandon  political  in- 
dividuality, and  associate  herself  in  one  common  submis- 
sion with  one  or  more  neighbours,  under  a  different  go- 
vernment. The  liberal  and  humane  wait  with  eager  ex- 
pectation for  the  total  reduction  of  the  Turkish  power. 
The  scenes  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  hitherto  oppress- 
ed, and  certainly  bigotted  Greeks,  which  may  be  in  that 
case  expected,  may  prove  equally  horrible  with  those  with 
which  they  have  succeeded  ;  but.  with  the  existing  prospects 
of  society,  they  are  not  likely  to  become  equally  lasting,  nor 
to  be  permitted  to  prosecute  the  exclusive  establishment  of 
Christianity  by  inhuman  measures,  which  are  equally  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  and  to  the  first  inde- 
feasible principles  of  common  candour. 
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A  Table  of  the  Longitudes  and  Latitudes  of  the  principal  places    book 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  according  to  the  best  observations. 


Names  of  the  Places. 


Coasts  nftkt  Euxine 

Trebisoud  •  • 
Idem  .... 
Ounieb  .  .  . 
Months  of  the  Halys 
Sinope  .... 
Idem  .... 
Cape  Rerempe  . 
Inichi  (Khchi)  . 
Amassero  .  f  . 
Eregli   .... 


Lut.  N. 


Long.  K. 
i»f  Londoi> 


Authorities. 


drg.nrin.ivc  drg  nun.arc 

4i    2   obe 

41     2  41 


41 
42 
42 
42 
42 
41 
41 


32 
2 
2 
5 
0 
46 
17 


30 


39 
37 
6236 
16  35 
1735 


33 


26.133 
3132 


61 


Remainder  ef  Asia  Minor. 

Island  Marmora,  eastern 

point 40  37    0 

Cant le  of  the  Dardanelles 

in  Asia 

Tenedctft,  N.  E.  point  . 
Cape  Baba  .... 
Brusa 


Idem 


Idem 


Akhissah 

Smyrna 

Smyrna 


Scio.  town     •    .    . 
Chora  (isle  of  Saraos) 
Rhodes  (harbour) 


Cape  of  Chelldonia  . 
Angora  .... 
Kotaieh  .... 
Karahiscar  (Aphioon) 
Konieb  .... 
Malatiah  .... 
Merasche  .... 


Cyprus. 

Cape  St.  Andrew  . 
Larcana  (theca«tl«) 


40  9  37  26 
39  51  16  25 

39  30  16  25 

40  7  228 


31 


43  45 

36  30 

19  37 

II  46 

7,12 

8  16 

6  16 

.'6  30 

21  31 

27  20 


fl  Huchamp. 

Conna  Usance  des  Tern*. 

Beauchainp. 

tdem. 

m|)»  aisRance  des  Terns. 
Ileauchamp. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 


39    5  1027 


38  26  65 
38  28     7 

38  23  27 
37  42  24 
36  26    Oi 

36  28  30 


37  60    0 


36  13 
39  31 
39  25 
38  46 

37  52 
35  11 
35    6 


25 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(l 


35  36  30 
34  54  30 


24 
24 


28  12  30 


27  25  15  D.  Galiano,  Connaissance 
des  Tenis. 
15  4r  Idem. 
63    0  Idem. 
61  40  Idem. 
58  27Seetzeu,  Zach's  Corres 

pondence. 
48  15  Idem. 

44  45  D.  Galiano.  i 

53  38  Triesnecker,  Archives  of; 
Lirhtenstern. 
Seetzen. 
Idem. 
Niebuhr,  Correspondence 

of  Zach. 
De  C  haze  lies,  member  of 
the  academy  of  scien- 
ces, 1761. 

Greaves,    Philos.     trans. 

XV. 
Galiano. 

Hphem.  Geogr.  XV. 
Xiehuhr.  fococke. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Sen i Dinger  (doubtful.) 
Idem.      (id.) 


30 
32 
29 
30 
32 
40 
0140 


20  26 
41  42 
'2  16 
2>  36 
40  16 
64  45 
4  |6 


34  31  46 
33  40  4 


Galiano. 
Idem. 
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Table  continued. 


Names  of  tbe  places. 


Larcana  (the  castle)    • 


Lat.  N. 


34  56  64 


Nicosia  .  .  . 
Limasol  .  •  . 
Baffa  (harbour)  . 
Cirigna      .    .     . 


Syria. 
Cape  Cansir  . 
Utakia  .  . 
Tripoli  .  . 
Cape  Blanc  . 
Aleppo     .    . 


Idem    ...... 

Jerusalem  (Convent  of) 
Terra  Sancta  )    .    .  S 
Idem    ...... 


Country  qfthe  Euphrates. 

Ersroom 

Diarbekir 


Idem 
Idem 


Merdio  •  .  .  . 
Mottul  •  •  .  • 
Bagdad      .    .    .    . 

Idem 

(dem 

Hilleh  or  Bab y Ion  . 
Idem 


35  13 
34  12 
34  46 

36  25 


36  17 
36  32 
34  26 
33  11 
36  11 


Long.  E. 
of  London 


33  47  46 


1433 

1432 

3432 

0*3 

5036 
3035 


26 
60 
18 
21 


40  16 


Authorities. 


Unpublished  Travels 
Connaissance  desTems, 
1811,  p.  205. 


46  Idem 
46  Idem 
46  Idem 
45  Idem 


D.  Galiano. 


3035 
3Q37 


44  16  Idem. 

44  20)  Idem. 

7  16.  Idem. 


36  11 
31  47 
31  48 


39  68 
37  64 


33 

46 
0 


3/ 
I 


37  55  30 


37  18 
36  20 
33  19 
33  19 
33  20 
33  34 


12  24  Simon,     calculated     by 
Monnier  and  Trietnec- 
ker,  see  Zach's  corres- 
pond. 
Niebubr. 

35  41  25Sectzen. 

35  29  15  Paultre,  map  of  Syria. 


II 

)9 


39 


44 


48 
30 
60 
54 

4 

054 
44 


Basra  or  Bassora    .     . 


30  30    2   . 


36    0  Beancbamp. 

20  16.Mnion,     calculated      by 

I     Momiier.* 
.     •  JNiebuhr. 
51  50  Simon,     calculated     by 
Triennecker,  in  Zach. 
V.  3(6. 
.     .   Niebuhr. 
.    •    Idem. 

24  45  Beauchamp,  Mem.  Acad 
.     .  |&imon. 
.     .  iNiebuhr. 

13  30  Beauchamp,  Mem.  Acad. 
24  42  Beauchamp,     calculat- 
ed   by    Trie«oecker, 
Kphera.  Vindob.  1800, 
p  397. 
Niebuhr. 


•  Compare  with  Zach's  Correspond.  III.  571,  where  the  observation  of  Simon 
is  re-established  according  to  the  Philosoph.  Transactions. 
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ARABIA. 

Ababia  is  a  sort  of  peninsula*  occupying  a  position  in-    boojl 
tortnediate  between  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Africa.     Its  south-     xxx. 
east  boundary  forms  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean.   * 
Ob  the  opposite  side  it  is  bounded  by  Syria*  a  comparatively  Slluallon- 
barrow  stripe  of  country,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  Mediterranean.    On  the  north-eaat,  its  variable  limits 
follow  very  much  the  course   of  the   Euphrates.      From 
Persia  it    is    separated    by    the    Persian  Gulph.      From 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia  in  Africa,   by  the  Arabian  Gulph  or 
Red  Sea. 

This  position  renders  Arabia  a  sort  of  centre  to  the  old 
continent.  Sometimes  it  has  offered  a  commercial  route  and 
intermediate  emporium,  by  which  the  most  distant  nations 
have  been  connected  in  their  transactions.  At  other  times 
it  has  bred  in  its  bosom  re\  Muttons  by  which  the  affairs  of 
mankind  have  been  overturned.  The  shades  of  antiquity  Historical 
conceal  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  consanguinity  of  the*ketch* 
Arabs  with  the  Assyrians  and  Phenicians ;  a  consanguini- 
ty indicated*  however,  by  the  mutual  analogies  of  their  lan- 
guage ;  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any  particulars  of  the 
conquests  of  the  ancient  kings  called  Tobba,  or  the  power 
of  the  HomtriUs*  the  princes  of  the  country  of  Himiar. 
Ib  the  books  of  Moses  and  of  Job  an  interesting  picture 
is  given  of  that  patriarchial  species  of  civilization,  of  which 
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book  the  manners  of  the  Arabs  to  this  day  bear  the  indelible  im- 
xxx#  pression.  According  to  some,  Alexander  the  Great  intended 
to  make  Arabia,  or  some  situation  on  its  confines,  the  seat  of 
his  mighty  empire.  The  fleet  of  Nearchus  was  prepared  to 
make  the  circuit  of  this  country,  when  the  death  of  the  con- 
queror  terminated  all  his  magnificent  designs.  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  as  well  as  under  the  Roman  government,  Egypt 
received  from  the  Arabians,  by  the  Red  Sea.  large  quantities 
of  valuable  articles,  which  were  considered  as  the  produc- 
tions of  Arabia  Felix.  It  was  afterwards  learned  that  the 
finest  spices,  the  ivory,  and  the  murrhine  vases,  came  from 
India,  Caramania,  and  Serica;  but  nothing  could  efface  the 
brilliant  idea  which  had  been  formed  of  Arabia*  A  general 
of  Augustus  made  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the  country  of  the 
wealthy  Sabcei.  Arabia  was  defended  by  its  deserts,  and 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  divided  into  several  small  states, 
•   which  enj  lyed  a  prosperous  commerce. 

The  cities,  the  temples,  and  the  palaces  of  the  Arabians 
were  embellished  with  the  precious  metals  which  the 
Romans  and  the  Persians  had  given  them  in  exchange  for 
spices,  balm  of  Mecca,  inrense,  precious  stqnes,  and  mur- 
rhine vases,  while  the  A'  aUians  bought  no  foreign  articles 
for  their  own  consumption.  The  art  of  navigation  was  as 
yet  low.  The  riches  ol  India,  and  probably  also  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  were  brought  to  their  country  in 
wretched  canoes.  Between- the  sailing  of  their  fleets  and 
their  return,  an  interval  of  five  years  elapsed.  It  was 
only  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  that  the  monsoons  were 
understood,  and  the  na\  igation  of  the  high  seas  rendered 
practicable.  Such  was  the  kind  of  civilization  of  the  an- 
cient Arabians,  the  subject  of  raving  eulogiums  among  some 
modern  writers.  At  an  early  period,  however,  Arabian 
colonies  appear  to  have  been  settled  extensively  in  Africa 
and  in  India. 
Arabia,  still  flourished  in  trade  and  opulence,  when,  in 
Mahomet,  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Mahomet  made  it  the 
scene  of  a  political  and  religious  revolution.  This  country, 
the  first  seat  of  a  fanatical  and  conquering  sect,  soon  bfe 
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came  the  mistress  of  the  finest  part  of  the  old  continent,  book 
The  victorious  standard  of  the  Crescent  was  raised  on  the  xxx* 
cold  mountains  of  Tartary,  and  in  the  burning  sands  of 
Ethiopia.  Its  dominion  extended  from  Spain  to  the  Mo^ 
lucca  islands,  perhaps  even  to  the  Archipelago  of  the  Caro- 
lines. To  the  south,  it  went  beyond  Mozambique  and 
Madagascar. 

The  Arabians  have  avoided  the  fate  of  other  conquer- 
ing nations,  that  of  being  conquered  in  their  turn.  They 
still  enjoj  their  ancient  independence.  But  they  have  no 
more  Avicennas,  Abul-Pharagiuses,  or  Edrisis.  They 
have  reverted  to  that  low  degree  of  civilization  from  which 
the  keen  and  comprehensive  genius  of  Mahomet  had  drawn 
them,  by  uniting  them  into  one  state.  Divided  at  the  pre- 
sent day  among  many  sovereigns,  weak,  and  harassed  by  a 
number  of  petty  tyrants,  Arabia  no  more  presents  to  the 
view  of  the  universe,  those  magnificent  courts  of  the  ca-  • 
liphs,  at  which  genius  and  learning  found  such  generous 
protection,  and  to  which  the  Europeans,  in  a  comparatively 
rude  state,  applied  for  the  rules  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
models  of  luxury. 

The  first  object  to  be  considered   in  the  description  ofTheAra- 
the  Arabian  territories,  is  the  nature  of  the  two  gulphs  p^^ 
which  form  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries.    The  Per- Gulphs. 
sian  Gulph  is  formed  by  a  simple  continuation  of  the  banks 
of  the   Euphrates.    The  Arabian  Gulph,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Red  Sea,  occupies  a  deep   cavity   which    receives 
no    river.    Thus    it    presents    to    those    who    indulge   a 
rage  for  hypothesis  the  appearance   of  an   ancient  strait 
which  once  united  the  Indian  Ocean  and   the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  which  has  been   subsequently   filled   up  at-  its 
northern    extremity.     Strabo   has  compared    its  sha|>e  to 
that  of  a  broad  river.     Both  of  these  gulphs  are  filled  with 
sunk  rocks,  sand  banks,  and  small  islands,  and  allow  but 
little  space  for  a  free  and  safe  navigation.    The  north-east  Prevailing 
monsoon,  which  prevails  from  the  15th  of  October  to  thewind8> 
15th  of  April,  renders  the  entrance  of  that  sea  easy,  which 
is  impossible  during  the  opposite    monsoon.     These  pe- 
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Book  nodical  winds  have  great  influence  on  the  height  of  the 
***•  tides,  sci  that  the  extremity  of  that  arm  which  divides 
'  Suez  from  Arabia  may  sometimes  he  passed  on  loot.*  In 
the  Persian  Gulph  the  north-west  winds*  sometimes  inter- 
rupted by  storms  from  the  south-west*  prevail  from  Octo- 
ber to  Jtily.f  The  south-east  winds*  which  prevail  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year,  favour  the  entrance  of  \essels  into 
this  gulph;  they  bring  with  them  an  extreme  humidity. 
The  tides  and  medium  level  of  the  gulf  are  subjected  to 
great  variation  from  the  influence  of  the  winds.:):  The 
abores  of  both  gulphs  principally  consist  of  shell  limestone 
rocks.  Their  bottoms  are  covered  with  a  carpet  of  green- 
ish coral ;  in  calm  weather  the  bottom,  when  it  comes  into 
view,  is  not  unlike  a  series  of  verdant  submarine  forests 
and  meadows,  and  thus  even  affords  an  agreeable  con- 
trast with  the  gloomy  uniformity  of  arid  and  sandy. 
•  country  by  which  it  is  encircled.^  The  coral  of  these 
seas  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Mediterra- 
neaii.l)  The  beautiful  fuci  attracted  the  admiration  of  an- 
tiquity,^} and  procured  for  the  Arabian  gulph  the  name  of 
Bahr-Soaph  in  Hebrew,  i.  e.  the  sea  of  algae.  That  of  the 
Red  Sea,  which  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  all  the  seas 
round  Arabia,  seems  to  be  derived  from  Edom  or  Idumca, 
which  also  signifies  red.  The  wide  plains  skirting  these 
gulphs  appear  to  have  been  under  water  at  a  period  com- 
paratively recent.  That  which  is  called  the  plain  of  Teha- 
ma, runs  only  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Arabian 
gulph,  whereas  the  Persian  gulph,  has  on  the  north  the 
plain  of  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia,  in  the  same  direction 
Alluvial  with  the  gulph  itself.  Nowhere,  sajs  Pliny,  are  the  de- 
d*P°81~      positions  from  rivers  more  perceptible  than  at  the  mouths 

•  Niebuhr,  Description  de  1' Arabic,  II.  303,  &c.  Paris  edition. 

i  D'Apres  de  ManneviUette  Neptune  Oriental,  Instruction?,  p.  24. 
f  Kazwyny,  Antholog.  Arab,  de  Wahl,  p.  192.  Arrian,  Peripl.  mar.  Erythe, 
p.  14,  73,  74. 

♦  Forakal,  Descrip.  anim.  p.  132. 
||  Plin.  XXXII.  2. 

7  ArtemkU  apod  Strab.  Diodor.  III.  Plin.  XIII.  25. 
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of  the  Euphrates.*    The  strait  of  Ormuz  is  not  so  narrow,    book 
nor  so  encumbered  with  islands,  as  that  which  justly  bears     xxx* 
the  name  of  Bab-d-mandeb,   (erroneously  written  Babel*     '        " 
mantlel,)   "the  Gate  of  Misfortune,"  or  the   "Strait  of 
Shipwrecks."    We  shall  take  another  occasion  to  describe  Natural 
the  islands  of  these  seas;  but  we  may  here  remark,  that,  in 
several  parts  of  the  Persian  gulph,  and  particularly  near 
the  islands  of  Baharein,  fresh  springs  rise  in  the  middle  of 
the  salt  water,f  ar|d  that  the  Arabian  gulph  contains,  in  the 
island  of  Djebel-Tar9  a  volcano  which  appears  to  be  extin-       " 
guished.    The  principal  chain  of  mountains  of  Arabia  runs  Mountain* 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Red  Sea,  at  a  distance  of  from  thirty 
to  eighty  miles.     It  increases  in  elevation  as  it  extends 
southward,  and  it  seems  certain  that  it  is  continued  in  a  lino 
parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean,  as  far  as  Oman. 
This  chain  probably  contains  some  mountains  of  great  ele- 
vation. The  pilgrims,  in  travelling  from  Damascus  to  Mec- 
ca, perceive  at  a  distance  of  two  days9 Journey,  Mount  Sha- 
hak,  rising  like  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  plain4    The  in- 
terior of  Arabia  is  probably  a  high  plain,  inclining  towards 
the  Persian  gulph.    A  great  proportion  of  it  is  occupied  by 
extensive  deserts.    But  these  deserts  are  separated  by  small 
mountainous  Oases,  which  seem  to  form  a  continued  line 
from  the  south-east  of  Palestine  to  Oman. 

All  the  rivers  of  Arabia  are  more  or  less  a  sort  of  occa- 
sional torrents.  In  Arabic  they  receive  the  common  name 
of  Ooadu  The  dryness  of  the  Arabian  soil  is  almost  pro- 
verbial ;  but  a  Turkish  geographer  tells  us  that  the  Nedjed, 
the  interior  plateau  of  Arabia,  contains  some  lakcs.§  Stra- 
bo,  an  eye  witness,  also  mentions  lakes  which  are  formed 
by  rivers. 

Arabia  partakes  of  the  climate  of  northern  Africa.  The  Climate, 
mountains  of  Yemen  are  moistened  with  regular  showers  Seasons. 
from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  end  of  September;  but 

•  Plin.  VI.  27.  t  Ives,  I.  360.  Niebuhr,  II.  139. 
%  Seetzen,  Zach's  Correspondence,  XVIII.  389. 

*  Hadgi-Khalfab,  Djehan  Nuraa,  p.  1298.  Tard.  M. 
VOL.  II.  25 
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book  even  then  the  sky  is  seldom  overcast  for  twenty-four  hours 
x*x*  together.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  scarcely  a  cloud  is 
to  be  seen.  At  Maskat,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Oman,  tho 
rainy  season  commences  in  the  middle  of  November,  and 
continues  till  the  middle  of  February.  In  the  plains  of  the 
kingdom  of  Yemen*  a  whole  year  sometimes  passes  without 
rain.  In  July  and  August,  the  thermometer  rises  at  Moka 
to  98°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  while  at  Sana,  in  the  moun- 
tains, it  only  reaches  85°.  In  this  last  district  it  sometimes 
freezes,  though  rarely.*  Edrisi  mentions  mountains  in 
which  it  freezes  even  in  summer. 
Hot  win^s.  It  is  in  the  desert  bounded  by  Bassora,  Bagdat,  Haleb, 
and  Mecca,  that  the  hot  wind  is  most  dreaded,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Samoom,  SamicU  and  other  analo- 
gous terms,  varied  by  the  different  dialects  of  the  Arabs.  It 
blows  only  during  the  most  intense  summer  heats.  The 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  being  accustomed  to  an  atmosphere  of 
great  purity*  are  said,  to  perceive  the  samoom  by  its  sulphu- 
rous odour  before  it  reaches  them.  Its  approach  is  also  in- 
dicated by  a  redness  in  that  quarter  of  the  atmosphere  from 
whence  it  comes.  When  it  approaches,  the  Arabs  lie  flat 
on  the  ground,  and  even  the  animals  hold  down  their  heads* 
Those  who  are  rash  enough  to  face  it  are  suddenly  suffocat- 
ed, and  their  bodies  are  observed  to  be  greatly  swollen,  a 
phenomenon  imputed  by  the  Arabs  to  the  operation  of  a 
Vegetation  subtle  poison  which  it  communicates.  The  arid  deserts  of 
ofthede-  Arabia  have  discouraged  natural ists  from  exploring  them; 
yet  there  are  numerous  mountainous  Oases  shaded  with  date 
trees  and  other  palms,  which  might  deserve  to  be  visited.  The 
sandy  plains  produce  the  same  plants  as  northern  Africa. 
They  are  chiefly  of  the  saline  and  the  succulent  kind,  such 
as  various  species  belonging  to  the  genera  mesembryanthe- 
mum,  aloe*  cuphorbium,  stapclia,  and  salsola.  They  serve  to 
alleviate  the  thirst  of  the  camel,  and  present  exhilarating 
objects  to  the  traveller  in  the  painful  journeys  of  the  cara- 
vans. 

*  Jfiebubr,  1. 1.  p.  5,  &c.  C loupe t  in  the  Annales  des  Voyages,  X.  17? 
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The  sea-shores  wear  a  richer  and  more  varied  aspect  book 
The  numerous  rivulets  descending  from  the  mountains  zxz* 
maintain  along  their  banks  an  agreeable  terdure.    The  ' 

plants  native  to  the  sand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  ofthe 
are  in  their  nature  the  same  with  those  of  the  deserts.  But  shore8>  ** 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  valleys,  and  the  plains,  enjoy 
a  fertility  which  forms  a  complete  contrast  with  the  aridi- 
ty of  the  mountains.  Many  of  the  plants  of  Persia  and 
India,  celebrated  for  their  beauty  or  their  usefulness,  havo 
been  always  indigenous  also  in  this  country.  Such  are  the 
tamarind,  the  cotton  shrub,*  the  banana  or  Indian  fig,  the 
sugar  cane.f  a  species  of  nutmeg4  the  betel,  and  all  sorts 
of  melons  and  pumpkins.  The  chief  boast  of  Arabia  con- 
sists in  two  valuable  ligneous  species.  The  one  is  the  cof-  The/;ofi,t 
fee  shrub,  the  Coffea  Arabica ;  the  other,  the  balm  tree, 
or  Jfimyrti  opobaUamum.  The  balm  of  Mecca,  the  pro- Balm  of 
dure  of  this  last,  is  the  most  fragrant,  and  sells  at  the  ecc%* 
highest  price  of  all  the  gum-resins.  The  coffee  planta- 
tions are  cultivated  in  terraces  on  the  western  side  of  the 
great  mountains  of  Yemen.  A  great  deal  of  coffee  is  to 
be  found  in  the  provinces  of  Hashid  or  Bekil,  of  Kataba 
and  of  Tafa ;  but  the  climate  of  the  departments  of  Oud- 
den,  of  Koosma,  and,  of  Djebi  is  the  most  favourable  to 
it,  and  yields  it  both  of  better  quality  and  in  great  abun- 
dance. We  are  told  that  the  Arabians  have  prohibited, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  the  exportation  of  this  plant, 
and  that  the  Dutch,  French,  and  English,  have  notwith- 
standing found  means  of  transferring  it  to  their  colonies; 
but  the  coffee  of  Yemen  still  preserves  its  superiority. 
The  Arabians  say  that  they  originally  obtained  it  from 
Abyssinia:  perhaps  it  was  in  that  country  that  the  use  and 
cultivation  of  this  article  were  first  discovered. 

In  ancient  times,  Arabia  was  not  less  celebrated  for  in-  inceuM, 
cense  than  for  gold ;  but  the  incense  which  the  northern 

•  Plin.  XIX.  1.  Comp.  XII.  10. 

i  Strabo,  XVI.  535,  539  (ed.  Atreb.)  Plin.  XII.  8. 

%  Abi  Abdallah  Ibn  Batboutl,  an  Arabian  traveller.    MS.  in  the  library  of 
Gotha,  (Seetzen.) 
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book  nations  procured  from  Arabia  Felix  was  not  wholly  the 
produce  of  that  country.  That  which  is  cultivated  in  the 
south-east  part  of  Arabia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Re- 
shein,  Dafar,  Merbat,  Hasek,  and  above  all,  in  the  province 
of  Shahr,  is  only  the  kind  railed  liban  or  olibanum  by  the 
Arabians,  the  quality  of  which  is  very  inferior.  The  soil 
of  the  mountains  where  the  incense  grows  is  of  a  clay  tex- 
ture* and  impregnated  with  nitre.  The  Arabians  procure 
several  sorts  of  incense  from  Abyssinia,  from  Siam,  Suma- 
tra* and  Java.  This  is  exported  by  them  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Turkey;  and  the  smallest  of  the  three  kinds  of 
benzoin,  sold  by  the  traders,  is  more  valued  than  the  oli- 
banum of  Arabia.* 

There  are  some  groves  or  thickets  on  the  mountains  of 
Arabia,  but  no  forests  properly  so  called  are  to  be  found. 
In  the  order  of  palms,  Arabia  possesses  the  date  tree,  the 
cocoa,  and  the  fan-leaved  palm.  Among  other  trees,  na- 
tural or  cultivated,  are  to  be  distinguished  the  fig,  the 
orange,  the  plantain  or  banana,  the  almond,  the  apricot, 
the  acacia  vera,  (from  which  gum-arabic  is  obtained,)  the 
sensitive  plant,  and  others  of  the  mimosa  tribe.  The  fruit 
of  the  quince  tree,  and  the  vine,  is  enjoyed  in  perfection*! 
Among  the  shrubs  and  the  plants,  the  Ridnus  communis, 
(the  castor  oil  plant,)  and  senna,  both  employed  in  medi- 
cine, are  worthy  of  mention :  also  the  Gomphrsena  globosa, 
or  globe  amaranth ;  the  white  lily,  and  the  large  Pancrati- 
um, all  of  distinguished  fragrance;  the  aloe,  but  inferior  to 
that  of  Socotora;  the  styrax,  and  the  sesamum,  which  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  olive.:): 

Wheat,  Turkey  corn,  and  doura,  cover  the  plains  of 
Yemen  and  of  some  other  fertile  parts  of  the  country.  The 
horses  are  fed  on  barley,  and  the  asses  on  beans.  Indigo  is 
also  planted,  and  a  plant  which  affords  a  yellow  dye  called 
ouar89  which  is  exported  in  large  quantity  from  Moka  to 
Oman,  and  the  foua,  which  is  employed  as  a  red  dye.    The 


Agricul- 
ture. 


•  Niebuhr,  1. 202. 
t  Strab.  I.  c. 


t  La  Roque,  Voyage  d'Arabie,  268. 
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plough  is  of  a  simple  construction.  Mattocks  and  pick-axes  book 
are  used  instead  of  spades.  The  principal  cares  of  agricul-  zxx* 
ture  consist  in  managing  the  distribution  of  the  water  for  "~ "* 

irrigation,  which  proceeds  from  rivulets,  wells*  or  pools. 
In  harvest,  the  corn  crop  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  the 
hay  is  cut  down  with  a  sickle.* 

The  camel  has  justly  been  called  a  living  ship,  without  Animals.  . 
which  the  Arab  could  not  cross  £he  seas  of  sand  with  which   ame  * 
his  country  is  co\ered.    Pliny  and  Aristotle  have  given  an 
exact  description  of  the  only  two  distinct  species  of  this 
genus  which  are  known.    The  one,  which  is  used  in  great 
numbers  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and   all  the   northern  half  of 
Africa,  has  only  one  hump,  and  was  called  by  these  writers 
the  camel  of  Arabia.    The  other,  which  is  found  in  Persia, 
in  the  south  of  Russia  and  in  Bucharia,  or  the  ancient  Bac- 
triana,  has  been  called  the  camel  of  Bactriana.    But  among 
the  varieties  of  the  Arabian  species,  that  which  is  best 
adapted  for  carrying  burdens  is  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  fitted  for  running.     Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  lsido- 
rus,  in  speaking  of  this  la*t,  distinguished  it  by  adding  the 
appellative  dromas,  or  runner,  to  the  Greek  noun  for  a 
camel.  This  term  has  been  converted  by  the  Europeans  into 
dromedary,  which  they  have  erroneously  extended  to  all  Varieties  of 
that  species  which  is  called  the  Arabian  and  is  distinguish- Camels* 
ed  by  its  single  hump.      The  Arabian,  nouns  hudjin  and 
raguahil  seem  to  apply  to  the  two  distinct  races  of  this  spe- 
cies, the  former  being  destined  for  carriage,  and  the  latter 
for  running.    The  work  bacht  is  the  term  for  the  Bactrian 
camehj     The  Arabian  and  Bactrian  species  are  capable  of 
producing  a  mixed  breed,  but  it  is  not  certain  if  this  is  ca- 
pable of  propagating  its  kind. 

The  oxen  of  Arabia  have  generally  a  hump  on  the  back  0xen> 
like  those  of  Syria.     In  western  Nedged,  butter  is  used^6^'   * 
instead  of  0U4    We  are  not  particularly  informed  about 
the  breed  of  sheep;  they  have  a  thick  and  broad  tail,  which 

*  Niebuhr,  I.  213,  tqq*  t  Bochart,  Hierozoicum,  lib.  II.  c.  4. 

t  Strabo,  XVI.  537. 
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book    they  are  said  to  drag  behind  them  on  a  small  carriage  ;* 
xxx*     but  their  wool  seems  to  be  coarse,  and  their  flesh  none  of 
the  most  delicate.     The  wild   goat  is  fpund  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia   Petr«a.    The  other  animals  are  the  jack- 
all,  the  hy&na,  different  apes,   the  jerboa  or  rat  of  Pha- 
raoh, antelopes,  wild  oxen,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  boars,  and 
the  great  and   little  panther.    A  degree  of  respect  bor- 
dering on   adoration  is  paid  to  a  bird,  which  is  a  sort  of 
thrush,  which  comes  every  year  from  eastern  Persia,  and 
destroys  the  locusts,  the  deadly  enemies  of  all  vegetation. 
The  esculent  locust  is  found  here,  and  is  esteemed  a  deli- 
Birds,        cacy.f  As  for  birds,  the  plains  are  peopled  by  the  partridge, 
the  woods  by  the  guinea-fowl,  and  the  mountains  by  the 
pheasant    The  ostrich  is  not  unknown  in  the  deserts.    All 
the  coasts  abound  with  fish.    That  on  the  south-east  pro- 
duces the    shell   called  pinna  marina,    with    its    shining 
Turtles.     byssus4  and  immense  quantities  of  sea  turtle,  which  forma 
chief  article  of  subsistence  to  whole  tribes.    Land  turtles 
abound  in  Arabia,  and  form  the  food  of  Christians  during 
Lent  and  other  fasts.    There  is  a  small  serpent  called  batan, 
distinguished  by  white  blotches,  which  is  of  a  highly  venom- 
ous nature,  its   bite  being  followed  by  sudden  death.     The 
large  lizard,  or  guaril,  found  here,  is  said  to  equal  the  cro- 
codile in  strength.^ 
Horses.         We  must  not  forget  the  horses,  which  are  the  glory  of 
Arabia.    They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  kadishi,  or 
common,  and  the  koshlani,  or  noble  kind,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  sprung  from  the  breed  of  Solomon,  and  of  which 
the  genealogy   has  been  preserved  in  the  country  for  two 
thousand  years.    The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  race.    They   are  capable  of  sustaining 
great  fatigue,  can  pass    entire  days  without  eating,  and 

*  Barthema,  Navig.  Il.cap.  5,  9.    Herodot.  HI.  115. 

t  Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  p.  II.  lib.  IV.  c.  6.     Furskal,  Descript.  anira.  p.  81 

$  Ptolem.  Geo.  VI.  cap.  7. 

$  Kazwyni  and  Abdallatif  in  Bochart,  parti,  lib.  IV.  cap.  3. 
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make  an  impetuous  charge  on  an  enemy.    The  best  are  bred    book 
by  the  Bedouins  in  the  northern  deserts.  xxx# 

This  country  also  possesses  an  exrellent  breed  of  asses9 
which  are  sold  high*  and  have  qualities  similar  to  those  of 
the  mule.  In  Yemen  the  soldiers  perform  their  patroles  on 
asses,*  and  every  military  sen  ire  in  uhich  parade  is  not 
an  "object.  They  are  also  employed  by  the  Mahometan 
pilgrims  in  their  long  and  painful  journey  to  Mecca.  Nei- 
bulir  reckons  the  progress  which  the  Arabian  asses  make  in 
a  half  hour  at  1750  paces,  double  those  of  a  man.  The 
large  Arabian  camels  make  775.  and  the  smaller  ones  500. 
The  trot  of  the  camel  is  harsh  and  disagreeable- 
According  to  Niebuhr,  Arabia  neither  contains  mines  Mineral*, 
of  gold  nor  silver,  though  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter 
metal  is  contained  in  the  lead  obtained  from  the  province 
of  Omin.  There  are  iron  mines  in  the  district  of  Saadc 
in. the  north  of  Yemen,  but  the  iron  which  they  yield  is 
brittle.  The  onyx  is  found  in  Yemen.  The  agate  called 
the  moka-stone  comes  from  Surat,  and  the  finest  cornelians 
are  brought  from  the  gulf  of  Cambay.f  Niebuhr  denies 
that  Arabia  produces  any  precious  stones,  and  maintains 
that  they  are  all  brought  from  India.  But  the  positive 
and  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  will  not  permit 
us  to  doubt  of  the  former  wealth  of  the  Arabian  mines.^  Aacfent 
The  country  is  in  itself  vast,  and  thare  is  no  reason  what-8*"1"1* 
ever  for  refusing  our  assent  to  these  accounts.  It  was  in 
the  mountains  of  Yemen  that  mines  of  gold  were  formerly 
worked ;  sometimes  it  was  found  in  the  body  of  the  rocks, 
at  others  in  loose  nodules  on  the  surface.  Rock  salt  is 
still  worked  near  LolieTa*  and  in  several  other  places.  The 
town  of  Gerra  in  the  Persian  Gulph  was  entirely  built  of 
this  substance.    The  aromatitts,  or  aromatic  stone  of  the 

•  Graftdprt,  Voyage  au  Bengali    Compared  with  Bochart,  Hieroz.  part  I. 
lib.  II.  cap.  la 

t  Niebuhr,  L  197. 

%  Job,  ch.  28.  ▼.  45.    AbuUeda?,  Arabia,  edit.  Gaga.  p.  45.    TeipbatcK 
excerpta  de  gemmis,  edit.  Rao.  p.  96, 102. 
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BOOK  ancients,*  is  probably  amber,  and  the  Smaragdus  cliolos, 
or  inferior  emerald,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  used 
"  as  an  ornamental  stone  in  the  walls  of  houses,  was  pro- 
bably diallage.f  Niebuhr  observed  in  Yemen  five-sided 
columns  of  basalt,  blue  alabaster,  selenite,  and  various 
spars. 


Vmini 


ions.  We  now  proceed  to  examine  Arabia,  as  divided  into 
provinces.  By  the  ancients  this  country  was  divided  into 
three  unequal  portions ;  Arabia  Petr«a,  a  small  province 
situated  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Red  Sea;  Arabia  Deserta,  which  extended 
towards  the  Euphrates,  and  towards  the  centre;  and  Ara- 
bia Felix,  which  comprehended  the  remainder.  The  mo- 
dern divisions,  as  given  by  Niebuhr,  are  quite  different. 
The  series  of  deserts  in  the  centre  forms  an  extensive  pro- 
vince called  Nedjed.  Hedjas  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Spa,  a  little  north  of  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  contains 
Mecca  and  Medina.  Yemen  is  to  the  south  of  this,  ex- 
tending to  the  straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb.  Hadramaut  lies 
along  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Oman  is  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Lahsa  or  Hajar  occupies 
the  western  shore  of  that  gulf. 
Dewrt  o^  The  small  peninsula  formed  by  the  gulfs  of  Ailah  and 
MWSi-  g||ez>  attl.art8  ti,e  attention  of  travellers  by  its  ancient  ce- 
lebrity. There  is  nothing  at  all  interesting  in  the  town  of 
Ailah,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  eastern  gulf,  nor  in  that 
of  Karak,  which  lies  on  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  nor 
in  the  harbour  of  El  Tor.  Mount  Sinai  is  an  enormous 
mass  of  granite  rocks  with  a  Greek  convent  at  the  bottom, 
called  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine.  It  is  the  highest 
summit  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  called  by  the  Arabians 
Djebbel  Moosa,  and  which  requires  a  journey  of  several 
days  to  go  entirely  round  it.  ibis  chain  is  partly  com- 
posed of  sand -stone.  It  contains  several  fertile  valleys,  in 
which  are  gardens  which  produce  grapes,  pears,  dates,  and 
other  excellent  fruits.    These  are  taken  to  Cairo,  where 

*  Pliny  XXXVII.  10.  t  Pliny  XXXVII.  5. 
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they  are  sold  at  a  high  price ;  hut  the  general  aspect  of  this  book 
peninsula  is  that  of  a  frightful  sterility.  It  is  the  favourite  xxx* 
soil  of  the  rose  of  Jericho,  the  bitter  apple,  and  apocynum,  or  "~ 

dog's  bane.  There  are  also  different  ligneous  shrubs,  such 
as  the  acacia  vera*  or  Egyptian  thorn,  which  furnishes  gum-  Vegeta- 
arabic,  a  substance  often  used  as  food  in  cases  of  necessity,* 
the  tamarind  tree,  from  which,  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  a  mild  aromatic  gum  exudes,  supposed  to  be  the  man- 
na of  the  Scriptures,!  and  still  called  in  that  country  el-mann, 
also  the  ban,  or  Balanus  myrtpsica,  from  which  a  much  es- 
teemed oil  is  obtained.:):  The  caper,  the  rose-laurel  (nerimn*) 
the  cotton  plant,  and  various  other  shrubs,  form  scattered 
tufts  of  verdure  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  rocks  of  granite, 
jasper,  and  sienite,  and  in  plains  covered  with  sand  and 
pebbles.  The  few  Arabs  who  wander  in  this  desert  seem  to 
lead  very  abstemious  lives.  They  have  opportunities,  how- 
ever, of  hunting,  as  gazels  and  other  sorts  of  game  are  to 
be  found  in  considerable  number.^  The  coasts  of  this  penin- 
sula are  lined  with  coral  reels,  and  covered  with  innumera- 
ble organic  petrifactions. 

Sacred  history  and  tradition  have  given  Sinai  and  Ho- 
reb  a  character  of  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mahometans.  The  latter,  on  their  return  from  Medi- 
na, often  honour  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  lambs  the  place 
where  the  Almighty  condescended  to  reveal  himself  to  Mo- 
ses in  all  his  glory.  Djebel-el-mokatteb  is  a  great  rock, 
situated  on  the  road  from  Sinai  to  Suez,  and  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  which  have  afforded  ample  matter  for  discus- 
sion to  the  learned.  Niebubr,  in  his  visit  to  this  spot,  found 
a  cemetery  filled  with  magnificent  grave-stones,  on  which 

*  Hasselquist's  journey  to  Palestine,  (in  German)  p.  570. 

t  Seetzen,  Zacb's  Correspondence,  XVII.  151. 

%  P.  Belon,  observations  sur  diverges,  singularity,  p.  126.  Celsii,  Hierobo- 
tan.  II.  p.  1. 

v  Sicard,  Nouveaux  Mem.  des  Missions  dans  le  Levant,  I.  p.  26.  tParis> 
1715.)  Pococke,  Breuning,  Monconys,  Tbevenot,  etc.  Niebubr,  Description, 
II.  p.  176.  etc. 
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book  beautiful  hieroglyphics  were  carved  ;  monuments  which 
xxx.    prove  the  former  existence  of  populous  and  flourishing  ci- 

"  ties.     On  the  route  of  the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims  are  the 

towns  of  Heddije,  Maan,  and  others,  situated  in  fertile  Oa- 

Hedjaz.  ses,  in  the  midst  of  Hedjazf  a  country  sonewhat  less  desert 
than  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai.  On  the  coast,  which  the 
caravan  leaves  on  their  right,  are  some  trifling  remains  of 
Madian,  Raura,  and  some  other  places.  On  their  left  they 
have  the  city  of  Medina,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Maho- 
met. The  pilgrims  are  not  obliged  to  visit  this  tomb.  The 
tomb  itself  is  as  simple  as  can  be  imagined ;  but  we  are 
told  that  the  mosque  founded  by  the  prophet  is  supported  by 
400  columns,  and  illuminated  with  300  lamps,  which  are 
constantly  burning.  Here  are  also  the  tombs  of  Abu-bekr, 
and  Omar  the  successor  of  Mahomet.  Tambo  is  the  port  of 
Medina. 

Mecca.  AH  the  soil  pertaining  to  the  city  of  Mecca  is  esteemed 

sacred.  This  ancient  capital  of  Arabia  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba.  The  latter  part  of 
this  word  denotes  its  greatness ;  which,  however,  even  in 
its  most  flourishing  times,  was  perhaps  less  than  one  fourth 
of  Paris.  The  soil  is  a  barren  surface  of  rock ;  the  wa- 
ter of  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem  is  brackish  and  bitter.*' 
The  pastures  are  at  a  distance  from  the  city ;  the  fruits 
used  here  are  brought  from  the  gardens  of  Taycf,  situated 
among  mountains,  where  it  sometimes  freezes  even  in  sum- 
mer.] The  Roreishitcsy  who  ruled  at  one  time  in  Mecca, 
were  famed  among  the  Arabians  for  their  courage.  They 
were  prevented  by  the  sterility  of  the  soil  from  encouraging 
agriculture ;  but  by  means  of  the  port  of  Jedda,  which 
was  only  forty  miles  off,   they  enjoyed  a  most  favourable 

Commerce,  position  for  commercial  enterprises.  An  easy  intercourse 
was  kept  up  with  Abyssinia ;  and  the  treasures  of  Africa 
were  carried  across  the  peninsula  as  far  as  Katif,  in  the 

•  Abulfeda,  edit.  Gagn.  p.  29.  Bakoui,  Notices  et  Extraits,  II.  417.    Bartho 
ma,  ap.  Ramus.  Navig.  1. 151.  Wiebuhr. 

t  Abulfeda,  Gagn.  p.  43.  Edrisi.  dim.  II.  p. .' 
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province  of  Hejer ;  there  they  were  embarked  on  the  same  book 
rafts  with  the  pearls  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  were  car-  xxx* 
ried  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.     Mecca  is  placed  at  a  t 

distance  of  forty  days'  journey  from  Yemen  on  the  right,  and 
from  Syria  on  the  left.  The  caravans  of  Arabia  used  to 
pass  the  winter  in  the  former  country,  and  the  summer  in 
the  latter.  They  met  the  merchants  from  India,  who  were 
thus  repaid  for  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  camels  of  the  Koreishites  received  a  cargo 
of  perfumes  at  the  markets  of  Sana  and  Merab,  or  in  the 
harbours  of  Oman  and  of  Aden.  They  also  brought  grain 
and  manufactured  goods  from  Bostra  and  Damascus.* 

That  commerce  has  now  changed  its  direction.  Mecca 
at  present  only  subsists  by  the  wealth  of  the  pilgrims  who 
come  to  present  their  homage  of  veneration  to  the  holy 
Kaaba,  or  chief  temple  of  the  Mahometans.  In  the  common  Kaaba. 
geographical  works  it  has  been  usual  to  describe  this  tem- 
ple as  unparalleled  for  magnificence,  with  its  hundred  gates, 
and  its  gilded  dome ;  but,  from  Niebuhr's  description,  the 
Kaaba  seems  to  have  more  the  character  of  an  ancient  In* 
dian  or  Siamese  temple  than  of  a  mosque.  It  is  an  uncover- 
ed open  square,  surrounded  with  colonnades,  and  adorned 
with  minarets  instead  of  pyramids  and  obelisks.  This  en- 
closure contains  five  or  six  chapels  or  houses  of  prayer.  In 
the  centre  is  a  small  square  building  called  more  particu- 
larly the  Kaaba,  the  depository  of  a  black  stone,  which  Antiquity 
seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  object  of  adoration  among  Jfaaba. 
the  Arabians*!  Before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  there  was  a 
celebrated  temple  here,!  to  which  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia  re- 
sorted, who,  after  going  seven  times  round  this  sacred  build- 
ing, kissed  the  black  stone  with  respectful  homage.§  Sheep 
and  camels  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  360  images  which 

*  Maisoudi,  apud  Schulteni.  Historia  Ioctanid.  p.  181. 

t  Max.  Tyr.  Suid.  &c.  Apud.  Asseman,  Bibliolh.  Orient,  p.  534. 
X  Diod.  I.  3. 

♦  Pococke,  Specim.  Histor.  p.  311.    Reland,  de  Relig.  Mohammed,  pt  88, 
&c.  Mill,  Dissertat.  de  Mohammed ismo,  p.  18,  &c. 
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book    this  temple  contained,  and  which  Mahomet  destroyed.  Pro- 
xxx.     bably  these  were  the  spirits  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
""  days  of  the  year,  and  the  god  Hobal,  placed  on  the  top  of 

the  temple,  represented  the  sun. 

The  mountains  of  Hedjaz  contain  several  petty  sovereign- 
ties.    The  Arabs  who  live  hi  re  do  not  dwell  in  tents  like 
those  of  the  plains.     They  have  towns  and  walled  villages; 
and  they  defend  themselves  by  means  of  small  forts  built  on 
rocks  and   rugged  mountains.     Among  these  states  is  the 
district  of  Kheibar,  which  is  north-east  from  Medina,  and 
fowsof      which  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  independent  Jews,  who  live 
Kheibar.    „n(jcr  their  own  sheiks  in  the  manner  of  the  Arabs.    The 
Turks  hold  them  in  detestation,  and  accuse  them  of  pillaging 
their  caravans.    The  Jews  of  Kheibar  seem  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  those  who  live  in  cities  on  the  confines  of  Ara- 
bia.    Perhaps  they  belong  to  the  sect  of  Karaites,  who  are 
more  qdious  tq  the  pharisaical  Jews  than  even  the  Maho- 
metans and  the  Christians, 
ftdjed.         On  the  east  of  Hedjaz  are  the  vast  deserts  of  Nedjed. 
According  to  Niebuhr,  this  wide  country  extends  from  Sy- 
ria on  the  north  to  Yemen  on  the  south,  and  from  Hedjaz  on 
the  west,  to  Irac-Arabi  on  the  east.     Thus  it  chiefly  com- 
prehends the  country  called  Arabia  Descrta  by  geographers, 
a  principle  of  division  unknown  to  the  Arabians.   That  part 
of  the  province  more  strictly  known  by  the  name  of  Nedjed 
is  mountainous,  covered  with  towns  and  villages,  and  filled 
with  small  principalities,  almost  every  small  town  being  go- 
verned by  an  independent  sheik.     It  abounds  in  aJl.SQrts  of 
fruit,  particularly  dates.    There  are  few  rivers  j  ^d  even 
that  of  A*tan,  which  is  marked  in  M.  d'Anville*s  map  as 
flowing  from  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior  into  the 
Persian  Gulph,   is  nothing  more  than  a  ooadi  or  torrent 
which  runs  only  after  heavy  rains, 
ttstrict  of      This  province  contains  many  districts.  That  of  El-Ared, 
2l-Ared.    ca]|ed   sometimes  Nedjed-el-Ared,   is    conterminous    with 
Hajar  or  Lahsa  on   the  east.      In  it  is  Hanifa,  a  canton 
once  celebrated,  but  best  known  in  modern  times  by  the 
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name  of  Darai'e.*    One  of  its  dependencies  is  Aijana,  the    book 
birth  place  of  the  new  prophet   Wahhab.     Niebtihi*   places     xxx# 
the  district  of  Kerdje   in  the  south-uest   part  of  Nedjed,  ' 
and  consequently  on  the  confines  of  Yemen.     In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  certainly  mistaken.      Kliardg  or    Kerdje,  ac- 
cording to  the    Arabians,    is   the  same  canton  which  has 
Tenia  ma  for  its  capital*  a  place  ol  great  note  since  the  days  Yemama. 
of  Mahomet,   as   the   residence  of  the  ma!   prophet  Mo- 
seilama.     It  forms,  \ftith  the  cities   of  Lahsa  and  Yehrin, 
an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which  each   side  is  reckoned  a 
distance  of  three  days' journey. f     The  mount  El-Ared  of  Mount  El- 
Arabian  geographers  seems  to  be    a    ridge   of   limestone   re  ' 
rocks,  extending  from  north  to  south,  of  a  pre  nipt  form  on 
the  west,  and  gently  inclining  to  the  east4    It  is  the  Monte* 
Marithi  of  Ptolemy. 

A  traveller  from  Damascus,  (Yoosooph-el-MUky,§)  hasJourntyin 
procured  for  us  some  recent  information  respecting  the  in-  e  nl*  "* 
terior  of  Arabia,  By  his  account,  it  appears  that,  from  the 
confines  of  the  canton  of  Han  ran  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  whole  soil  is  one  immense  pUin,  without  rivers 
or  permanent  springs,  without  the  slightest  elevation, 
without  any  trace  of  town  or  village,  but  affording  vigo- 
rous growth  to  a  few  thorny  shrubs,  by  which  the  travel- 
ler's eye  is  somewhat  relieved.  The  name  of  this  plain  is 
El-Hamad,  the  M-duhna  of  Abulfcda  and  d9Anville.  This 
is  the  scene  of  the  wanderings  of  different  Arab  tribes,  aq 
the  Anaseh,  the  Beni-Shaher,  and  the  Szeleh.||  The  tribe 
Montefik  occupies  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  from  Roma 
to  Arasje.  To  the  south  of  this  plain  the  caravans  of  Da- 
mascus on  leaving  Esrak,  a  journey  of  a  day  and  a  half 
from  Rostra,  follow  for  seven  days  the  tract  of  a  valley, 

*  Niebuhr,  Descr.  p.  203.  +  Abulfeda,  Gagn.  p.  16. 
t  Idem,  Proleg.  p.  182.      Rommel,  Arabia   Abulf.  p.  86.      Hadji- Khalfah, 

Djehan-Numa,  p.  1450,  1451  MS.  Compare  with  the  Supplementary  JNotes  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  of  our  work. 

♦  Zach'sCorresp.XVIH. 

||  Seetzen,  in  the  Annates  ries  Voyages,  VIII.  281. 
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book    on  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  called   TFadi- Arab-el- Szyrrhan. 

xxx*    This  tract  leading  south-east,  brings  them  to  the  canton  of 

Djofi  called  also  fljof-er-Sxyrrhan.    At  this  place  there  is 

Siyrrhao.  a  high  pyramidal  tower.     The  inhabitants  live  in  a  state  of 

perpetual  civil  war. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  wild  dogs  around  it,   which  arc 
used    for  food.      After  this,    in  the  rout  of   the  caravan, 
there  is  a  desert  of  stones  of  two  days' journey,  and  another 
of  sand  of  three  days,  where  wild  oxen  are  met  with,  which 
sometimes  afford  opportunities  for  the  chase.     Behind  this 
desert  rises  mount  Shammar,  covered  with  forests  and  vil- 
lages ;  in  height  and  extent  it  resembles   mount   Libanus.  , 
Mount       Here  our  traveller  ended  his  journey,   without  even  entcr- 
Shammar.  ing  the  canton  of  Shammar.    This  is  the  Zametas  i>f  Pto- 
lemy, and  the  BelM-shemer  of  d'Anville,  though  that  geo- 
grapher places  it  too  far  to  the  west,  and  perhaps  a  little 
too  far  south.     Our  traveller   learned  that   the  town   of 
Darreia,  the  capital  of  the  Wahabees,  is  six  days  journey 
from   mount  Shammar.     Darreia  is  reckoned   among  the 
Arabs  to  he  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Persian  Gulph; 
but  Mr.  Reignaud,   an    English  traveller,  who  came  from 
Bassora  by  sea  to  Khatif,  had  a  journey  of  seven  days9  to 
the  town  of  Asha,  a  place  where  there  are  horses  of  singu- 
lar beauty,  though   only  fifty -five   inches   high  ;*    he  had 
then  eight  days'  journey  across  the  desert  before  he  arriv- 
ed at  Darreia,  which  he  calls  Drahia.     It  is  an  inconsider- 
able place,  but  handsome  according  to  the  Arabian  style. 
The  sides  of   the  neighbouring  hills  produce  all  sorts  of 
fruits.      Excellent   horses,  and  numerous  flocks  of  black 
sheep  are  reared  here.f 

To  the  south  and  south-east,  Nedjed  is  separated  from 
Yemen  and  from  Oman  by  the  desert  of  Ahkaf,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  once  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise, inhabited  by  an  impious   race  of  giants  called  Aa«. 

*  Reinaud's  Letter  to  Seetzen,  Zach.  Corresp.  Sept.  1805. 
+  Compare  with  Hadgi-Kalfa,  1451,  &c. 
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dites,  who  were  destroyed  by  a  deluge  of  sand,  though  book 
their  language  continues  to  be  spoken  in  the  islands  of  Ku-  xxx* 
ria  and  Muria.* 

The  towns  of  Nedjed  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Hedjaz, 
Yemen,  and  Lahsa ;  and  we  hope  that,  by  means  of  it, 
some  European  traveller  may  find  an  opportunity  of  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  of  Arabia,  and  acquiring  for  us  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  it  It  is  from  Nedjed  that  the 
formidable  sect  of  the  Wahabees  has  sprung,  whose  power  The  Wa« 
has  excited  the  attention  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.f  abeet> 

According    to  a  tradition  prevalent    in   Arabia,    and 
especially   in  Yemen,  there   was  a  poor  shepherd  of  the 
name  of  Soliman,  who  saw  in  a  dream  a  flame  proceeding 
from  his  body,  which  extended  itself  to  a  distance  round 
him,  destroying  every  thing  in  its  way.     He  consulted  the 
wise  men  on  the  meaning  of  this  vision,  and  they  answered 
him  that  it  predicted  the  rising  of  a  new  political  power 
which  was  to  be  established  by   his  son.     This  prediction  Their foo*» 
has  proved  correct ;  for  if  it  has  not  received  its  accom- det* 
plishment  in  the  person  of  Abd-el-Wahab,  the  son  of  that 
individual,  it  certainly  has  in   that  of  the  next  of  the  race, 
Sheik-Mohammed,  who  is  in  fact  the  founder  of  the  sect 
which  has  assumed  the  name  of  his  father  Wahab.    He 
has  contrived   to  take  advantage   of  this  famous   vision 
among  his  countrymen.    He  has  persuaded   them  that  he 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  Mahomet,  whose  name  he  has 
taken.    His  doctrines  are  few  and  simple.    He  enjoins  the' His  doc- 
worship  of  one  God,  eternal,  omnipotent,  just  and  merci-  trincs» 
ful,  a  dispenser  of  rewards  and  punishments.    The  Ko- 
ran he  maintains  to  be  a  book  written  in  heaven  by  the    - 
angels.    Its  precepts  are  to  be  followed,  but  all  the  Mus- 
sulman traditions  are  to  be  rejected.    Mahomet  he  gives 

*  Compare  with  Hadgi-Kalfab,  p.  1358. 

t  Histoire des  Wahabis,  par  M.  L.  A.  Paris,   1310.    Notice  sur  les  Waha- 
bis,  par  M.  Rouiseau,  consul-general,  annexed  to  his  description  of  the  pasbalic 

of  Bagdat,  1809. 
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book    out  to  be  a  wise  man  highly  favoured  by  God,  but  entit- 
xxx*     led  to  none  of  that  religious  homage  which  is  paid  to  him. 
— — —  fje  gays  (hat  God,  offended  at  this  species  of  worship,  has 
sent  Aim  to  the  earth  to  undeceive  mankind,  and  that  all 
those  who  shall  refuse  his  instructions  are  to  be  utterly  ex- 
tirpated. 
Political         At  first  he  disseminated  his  doctrine  in  secret,  and  made 
tons?*"      some  proselytes.     For  the  same  purpose  he  took  a  journey 
into  Syria.     Not  succeeding  there*  he  returned  to  Arabia 
after  an  absence  of  three  years.     Here  he  was  more  fortu- 
nate, and   found  a  protector  in  an  Arabian   sheik,  called 
:bn-         Ebn-Sehood,  who  was  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Negedis, 
eh00d#      the   progenitor  of   Sheik-Mohammed.      This    Ebn-Sehood 
was  a  man  of  an  ardent  and  courageous  spirit,  who,  after 
raising  himself  to  the  situation  of  the  chief  of  his  tribe, 
had   subjected  to   it  two  other  tribes  belonging  to  Yemen, 
and  dra^ii  over  to  his  party  all  the   wandering  Arabs  of 
that  country.     With   this  company  he  found  himself  in  a 
condition  to  make  frequent  excursions,  and  in  fifteen  years 
his  conquests  were  extensive.     Desirous  of  git  ing  them  a 
still  wider  extension,  he  considered  Mohammed   as  a  person 
who   might   materially  promote  his  views  by  inspiring  his 
Arabs  with  additional  ardour  and  enthusiasm.     He  there- 
fore aided  the  propagation  of  a  doctrine  which  had  already 
made  some   progress  among  his  people;  and  Mohammed 
readily  connected  himself  with  him  as  promising  the  most 
solid  political  support  to  his  new  sect.     The   whole  of  tho 
people   soon   embraced  his  tenets.     The  new  worship  now 
assumed  a  regular  form.     The  son  of  Ahd-el-Wahab  was 
proclaimed  supreme   head  of  the   Wahabees.     Ebn  Sehood 
held  the  temporal  power  under  the  titles  of  prince  and  ge- 
neral; and   this  partition  of  authority  is  preserved  among 
the   respective  descendants  of  the  two  chiefs,  who  chose  for 
their  capital  Drahia  or  Oerreia,  in  the  desert  to  the  south- 
east of  Bassora. 
Conquests       Ebn-Sehood   next  proceeded  to  realize  his  mighty  pro- 
■*  *•  Wt"  jects  of  aggrandizement.      He  formed   a  well-disciplined 
army ;  and,  by  eloquent  harangues,  he  inflamed  their  en- 
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thUsiasm.  Schood  died  in  the  midst  of  these  projects,  but  book 
his  son,  Abd-el-Azis,  inherited  his  courage  and  his  zeal. 
When  he  wished  to  subjugate  any  tribe,  his  method  was  to" 
summon  it  to  believe  in  the  Koran  as  explained  by  him* 
threatening  extermination  in  case  of  refusal.  When  they 
preferred  the  latter  alternative,  he  put  them  all  to  the  sword, 
sparing  the  women  and  the  children,  and  carried  off  all  the 
property  of  the  conquered.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  tribe 
agreed  to  submit,  Abd-el-Azis  gave  them  a  governor*  claim- 
ed a  tenth  part  of  their  flocks,  their  money,  their  moveables* 
and  even  of  the  men,  the  latter  being  drawn  by  lot.  By 
these  measures  he  amassed  great  treasures  in  a  short  time* 
and  collected  a  numerous  army.  The  latter  is  estimated  at 
120,000  men*  The  Bedouin  Arabs,  one  after  another,  sub- 
mitted to  a  power  which  now  embraces  all  that  vast  desert 
which  is  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
environs  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus. 

The  Wahabees  hold  the  other  Mahometans  in  abhorrence ;  Mannm 
yet  they  retain  many  of  their  ceremonies;  their  circumci- fom/^rth* 
sion,  their  forms  of  prayer,  their  ablutions,  their  days  of  Wahabaaa. 
abstinence,  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  and  their  holidays :  but 
their  mosques  have  no  decorations,  no  minarets  nor  cupolas* 
They  make  no  professions  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
shieks  and  of  imans,  and  bury  their  dead  without  pomp  or 
ceremony.    They  live  on  barley  bread,  dates,  locusts*  and 
fish.     It  is  rarely  that  they  eat  mutton  or  rice.     Coffee  is 
forbidden.    Their  clothes  and  their  houses  are  as  simple  as 
possible.    This  nation  is  divided  into  three  classes;  the 
military,  agriculturists,  and  mechanics;  for  they  work  at 
different  mechanical  arts.    Their  basket  work,  their  wool- 
len and  cotton  cloths*  and  tbeir  manufactures  in  copper  and 
iron,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  Arabians. 

Descending  from  the  higher  parts  of  Arabia,  we  enter  Hajar* 
the  Hajar  or  Hejer,  a  province  lying  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    The   tribe   of  Beni-Khaled 
formerly  were  its  sovereigns*  but  it  now  forms  part  of  the 
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book  Wahabee  territory.  Lahsa,  a  considerable  town  on  the 
river  Astan,  is  its  capital,  and  sometimes  gives  its  name  to 
'  the  whole  province.  Katiff  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Qerra* 
which  was  built  of  rock  salt  Its  inhabitants  live  by  the 
pearl  fishery;  and  when  not  rich  enough  to  fish  on  their 
own  account,  they  hire  themselves  out  for  this  employment 
to  foreign  merchants.    The  ruins  of  an  old  Portuguese  fort 

Koneit.  are  still  to  be  seen  here.  Koneit  is  another  considerable 
town,  called  Grain  by  the  Persians.  Its  inhabitants  also 
live  by  the  pearl  and  other  fisheries,  on  the  coast  of  Baha- 
rein.  They  are  said  to  amount  in  number  to  10,000.  The 
whole  of  this  coast  is  very  populous.    It  abounds  in  dates, 

SSSw^  °f p'ce»  an^  cotton :  the  rivulets  are  fringed  with  lilies  and 
privets.  But  they  suffer  dismal  encroachments  from  the 
drilling  sand,  by  which  whole  cantons  are  sometimes  inva- 
ded.* Taroot,  a  small  town  to  the  east  of  Ratif,  has  ex- 
cellent vineyards,  which  are  sometimes  flooded  by  the  tides. 
It  is  here  that  we  must  place  the  regio  Macina  of  Strabo, 
where  the  vines,  raised  in  baskets  of  rushes,  were  sometimes 
moved  out  of  their  situation  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and 
afterwards  replaced  by  means  of  oars.f  In  some  of  the 
towns  of  Hajar  there  are  woollen  manufactures,  particular- 
ly of  a  kind  of  cloaks  called  abbas. 

[•lands  of      The  isles  of  Baharein,  or  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

Bahrein.  ^^  |j,e  Arabian  shore,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  Hajar. 

Lihery.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  the  valuable  pearl  fishery  which 
is  carried  on  in  its  neighbourhood  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August ;  a  fishery  which,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  estimated  at  a  produce  of  500,000  ducats.}  The 
name  Baharein  signifies  two  seas,  and  seems  to  be  of  mo- 
dern application;  for  Abulfeda,  as  well  as  the  Arabians 
of  Lahsa,  call  the  large  island  Aual,  a  name  which  d'An- 
ville  has  erroneously  transferred  to  the  peninsula  of  Ser, 
situated  about  300  miles  to  the  east.    The  large  island 

•  Hadgi-Kalfah,  p.  1370.    Niebubr,  II.  p.  198. 

t  Abulfeda,  Gagn.  p.  13.  Strabo,  XVI.  528,  edit.  Atreb. 

t  Texeira,  Chronic.  Armuzie,  p.  19. 
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has  a  fortified  town,   and  abounds  in  dates,  according  to    book 
modern  accounts.  ***• 

The  ancients  have  described  it   more  favourably  under  ' 

the  name  of  Tylos.    Flat,  and   little   wooded,  it  produced 
figs,  grapes,  palms,  and  cotton.    A  tree  is  mentioned,  with  Vegctadoi 
flowers  and  leaves  like  those  of  the  rose,  which  is  remark- 
ed for  an  uncommon  sensibility  to  light,  by  contracting  in 
the  night,  and  opening  during  day.    The  tamarind,  which 
in  Europe  is  a  shrub,  grew  here  to  the  size  of  a  strong 
tree;  as  there  was  not  that  proportion  of  rain  which  was 
requisite  to  vegetation,  the  water  of  the  sea  was  used  for 
irrigating  the  orchards ;  the  shores  were  lined  with  man- 
groves.*   But  from  any  thing  we  can  now  learn,  the  coun- 
try must  have  changed.    Beyond   a  wide  unknown  tract, 
in  which  the  cities  of  Mascalat  and   Julfar  are  situated, 
we  come  to  the  territory  of  Oman.     It  is  filled  with  moun-  Oman, 
tains,  which  almost  every  where  extend  to  the  sea.    This 
country  abounds  in  grain   and  fruit.     The  sea  along  its     N 
coasts  is  so  full  of  fish,  that  cows,  asses,  and  other  animals 
are  regularly  fed  on  them,  and  they  are  employed  as  ma- 
nure to  the  fields.     Its  dates  form  an  article  of  exporta- 
tion.   It  contains  copper  and  lead  mines.    The  I  man,  the 
most  powerful  prince  of  the  country,  resides  at  Rostak. 
But  Maskat*  or  Muscat,  is  the  largest  city,  and  best  known  afukau 
to  Europeans.    It  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
a  bay  about  900  geometric  paces  long,  and  400  wide.    On 
the  cast  and  west  this  bay  is  bordered  with  steep  rocks,  which 
afford  shelter  to  the  largest  vessels  against  every  wind.   On 
the  two  6ides  of  this  fine  harbour  are  some  batteries  and 
small  forts.    The  town,  where  it  is  not  defended  by  na- 
ture, is  inclosed  by  a  wall.    Beyond  this  wall  a  pretty  large 
plain    opens,  bounded    also    by  rocks,    which    have  only 
three   very   narrow  outlets.       Maskat    was    in   ancient 
times,  as  it  is  now,  the  entrepot  of  the  merchant  goods 
of  Arabia,  Persia,  and    the    Indies.      In    1508  the  city 

*  Thcophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  IV.  !).  V.  C.    De  Causis,  Plant.  II.  7.  Compare 
with  Pliny,  XII.  10,  II.  XVI.  41.    Adrian,  ViL 
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book  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese.    The  prince  himself  is  en* 

xxx.  gaged  in  commerce*    He  has  some  armed  vessels,  in  which 

-  he  every  year  imports  slaves,  ivory,  and  other  commodities 

from  Africa. 

Matin*  of  The  inhabitants  of  Oman  are  the  best  seamen  in  Arabia. 

ma"  They  have  small  merchant  vessels  called  trankis,  the  sails 


aiaur. 


of  which  are  not  formed  of  matting  as  in  Yemen,  but  of  linen 
as  in  Europe.  These  vessels  are  wide  in  proportion  to  their 
length,  very  low  in  the  fore  part,  and  very  high  behind. 
They  have  this  peculiarity,  that  the  planks  are  not  nailed, 
but  tied  or  sewed  together.  The  greater  part  of  the  Im&n*s 
soldiers  are  Caffrartan  slaves.* 

The  independent  principality  of  Sehr  lies  towards  Cape 
Mossandom,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Oman,  and  consequently  all  Arabia,  terminates  in 
the  east  by  Cape  Ras-al-Hhad,  commonly  called  Rosal- 
gat 

From  this  the  southern  coast  first  runs  in  a  south-south* 
east  direction*  as  far  as  Cape  Kanseli,  then  south-west  to 
the  straits  of  Babclmandeb.    The  eastern  part  of  this  shore 
is  lined  with  coral  reefs  and  sunk  rocks.     Strabo  says  that 
trees  grew  here  which  were  flooded  at  high  water.    These 
Country  of  were  P^aMy  mangroves.    Next  comes  the  mountainous 
Sog"*       country  called  Soger,  where  frankincense  grows.     Its  har- 
bours are  Uasec  on  the  great  gulf  of  Ruria  Muria,  sur- 
rounded with  isles ;  likewise  Merbat  and  Dasar.    Behind 
Mahrab.    the  country  of  frankincense  lies  Mahrah,  a  large  hilly  dis- 
trict, where  a  peculiar  language  is  spoken.    All  these  can- 
tons seem  to  belong  to  Hadramaut,  taking  the  name  in  its 
jbtdra-      widest  sense ;  but  Hadramaut  Proper  is  on  the  south-west, 
£*ttt        and  adjoining  to  Yemen.    Doan  in  this  country  is  a  large 
and  fine  town,  but  its  inland  situation  prevents  us  from 
obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it.    It  is  twenty-five 
days9  journey  from  Sana,  and  eleven  from  Keshin.    This 
last  city  is  on  the  sea-shore.    Its  inhabitants  are  remarked 
for  their  politeness  to  Europeans  and  other  strangers,    Its 

*  Niebuhr's  Descrip,  de  l'Arabie,  etc.  II.  p.  141. 16. 
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sheik  possesses  a  considerable  district  in  Arabia,  besides    book 
the  island  of  Socotora,  celebrated  for  its  aloes,*      The    xxx# 
sheik  or  shibam  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  moun-  "—*-""~ 
tains  where  the  Kabails  live.     Hadramatit  was  celebrated 
in  the  days  of  Augustus  for  the  bravery  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  several  parts  of  it  there  are  mountainous  and  very  fertile 
countries,  with  interposed  valleys,  which  are  well  watered 
by  the  mountain  streams.    From  the  different  ports  of  this 
country  there  is  an  exportation  for  Maskat  and  the  Indies, 
of  frankincense,  myrrh,  common  gum,  dragon's  blood,  and 
aloes ;  and  for  Yemen,  of  stuffs,  carpets,  and  large  knives, 
called  jambea,  which  the  Arabs  wear  in  their  belts. 

The  finest  province  of  Arabia  remains  to  be  described.  Yemen. 
It  once  formed  a  large  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Saba. 
Subjugated  by  Mahomet,  and  afterwards  by  Saladin,  Ye- 
men at  last  fell  under  a  sort  of  subjection  to  the  Mamelukes 
of  Egypt.  In  1517,  having  recovered  its  liberty  through 
the  declining  power  of  the  Mamelukes,  it  was  threatened 
with  a  Turkish  invasion;  but  in  1630  Amurat  II.  recognised 
Sejid-khassen-ibn  Mohammed,  as  king  of  Yemen,  reserving 
to  himself  a  nominal  sovereignty.  Since  that  time  its  kings 
have  lost  several  provinces,  especially  on  the  north  and 
east.  Still  the  state  of  Yemen  contains  nearly  20,000 
square  miles,  and  probably  a  million  of  souls.  The  king  is  Political 
at  the  same  time  the  chief  of  the  sect  of  Zeidites,  which  pre-  *tate* 
dominates  in  the  whole  of  Yemen.  Hence  this  prince  at  first 
took  the  title  of  Iman,  which  applies  in  Turkey  to  the  sim- 
ple officiating  priests  attached  to  mosques,  but  in  Arabia 
and  Persia,  among  the  adherents  of  the  sects  of  Zeidites 
and  Sheeites,  means  a  doctor,  or  a  successor  of  the  great 
prophet  These  I  mans,  however,  soon  after  stamped  on  their 
coin  the  more  imposing  title  of  Bmir-al-mumenirru  or  "  prince 
of  the  faithful."  The  true  followers  of  their  sect  are  said  to 
honour  them  as  caliphs.  The  throne  is  hereditary.  Tho 
Emir  is  independent,  and  acknowledges  no  superior  in  tern- 

*  To  be  described  io  our  account  of  Africa. 
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book  poral  or  spiritual  concerns.  He  retains  the  power  of  mak- 
ing peace  and  war.  Tet  the  brave  and  proud  Arabian 
'  never  submits  to  the  least  abuse  of  power.  The  emir  can- 
not even  inflict  death  on  a  Jew  or  a  pagan,  unless  the  ac- 
cused has  been  tried  before  the  sovereign  tribunal  of  Sana, 
composed  of  a  number  of  cadis,  and  of  which  the  Emir  is 
only  the  president.  If  the  Emir  evinces  an  inclination  to 
despotism,  he  is  dethroned.  Persons  of  rank  are  called 
fakis.  The  governors  of  districts  are  called  dolas,  and 
when  they  are  of  distinguished  birth,  they  are  denominated 
walls*  The  magistrate  of  an  ungarrisoned  town  is  called 
sheik  ;  if  the  seat  of  his  authority  is  a  place  of  greater  con- 
sequence, he  receives  the  title  of  emir.  There  arc  also  pub- 
lic controllers  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  governors.  But 
wo  need  not  detain  ourselves  longer  with  these  details; 
they  will  be  found  at  considerable  length  in  the  work  of 
Niebuhr. 

The  armed  force  kept  on  foot  during  peace  consists  of 
4000  infantry,  and  1000  cavalry.  The  soldiers,  according 
to  the  oriental  custom,  wear  no  uniform;  they  arc  not  in- 
structed iu  any  species  of  tactics,  and  scarcely  know  bow  to 
manage  a  musket.  Yemen  has  no  marine  force,  the  vessels 
are  rudely  built,  and  their  sails  are  of  matting. 

The  annual  revenues  of  the  prince  amount,  according 
to  Niebuhr,  to  nearly  £80,000  sterling.  This  traveller 
conceives  that  they  arise  entirely  from  the  duties  laid  on 
the  exportation  of  coffee.  Besides  this  valuable  article, 
Yemen  exports  aloes  and  myrrh;  the  best  comes  from 
Revenue.  Abyssinia ;  also  olibanum,  or  the  inferior  sort  of  frankin- 
Iits!6,  cense,  senna,  ivory,  and  gold,  from  Abyssinia.  The  imports 
from  Europe  consist  of  iron,  steel,  cannons,  lead,  tin,  cochi- 
neal, mirrors,  knives,  sabres,  cut  glass,  and  false  pearls. 
The  Jews  are  here  the  manufacturers  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  even  coin  the  money.  Some  muskets  are  made  in  the 
country,  but  they  are  indifferently  executed.  There  are 
also  in  Yemen  some  linen  manufactures,  but  generally  of 
a  coarse  quality.    A  very  active  trade  is  carried  on  by  the 
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Jews,  who  amount  to  5000  families ;  but  jealousy  and  su-  book 
perstitioo  combine  their  influence  to  persecute  this  unhappy  xxx* 
race.  — — 

Yemen,  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of  Arabia,  is  divided  Province* 
into  several  departments,  and  in  a  mow  general  way,  into  a  t0WI,,• 
the  high  country,  called  in  Arabic  Djebal,  and  the  low 
country,  which  is  called  Tehama.  The  chief  city  is  Sana, 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  called  Nikkum.  Ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr  this  city  is  of  no  great  extent ;  its  cir- 
cumference being  about  an  hour's  walk,  including  also  some 
gardens.  The  walls  are  of  brick.  It  has  seven  gates,  and 
several  handsome  mosques  and  palaces,  some  of  them  built 
of  baked  bricks,  and  others  of  stone.  The  common  houses 
are  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun.  It  has  several  simseras  or 
caravanseras  for  merchants  and  travellers.*  Fuel  is  very 
necessary  here,  and  extremely  scarce,  but  the  country  conr 
tains  some  coal  mines  and  some  turf.  Pliny  says  that  the 
Arabians  warmed  themselves  with  odoriferous  wood,  but  of 
this  no  modern  fact  furnishes  a  confirmation.  The  fruits 
are  excellent,  especially  the  grapes,  of  which  there  are  seve- 
ral varieties. 

According  to  the  obscure  accounts  of  Pliny  and  of  Strabo,  Mareb. 
Mareb  or  Mariaba  was  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Yemen. 
M.  d'Anville  endeavours  to  identify  that  place  with  the 
celebrated  city  of  Saba,  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  Agatharchides,  and  some  other  Greek 
geographers.  At  the  present  day  this  town  has  become  the 
capital  of  the  country  of  Djof,  which  is  now  independent  of 
the  Im&n  of  Yemen.  In  a  contiguous  valley,  about  sixteen 
miles  long,  six  or  seven  rivulets  join  their  streams.  Some 
of  them  contain  fish,  and  retain  their  water  the  whole  year 
over.  The  two  chains  of  mountains  approach  so  near  one 
another  to  the  east,  that  a  person  may  pass  from  the  one  to 
the  other  in  five  or  six  minutes.  It  is  said  that  this  opening 
was  once  shut  up  by  a  thick  wall,  which  confined  the  rain 

*  Niebuhr,  I.  p.  230.  (in  German.)    Edrisi.  clim.  I.  p.  6.     Ibn  al  Ouardi. 
part  10. 
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book    water  to  be  distributed  through  the  fields  and  gardens  situa* 
***•    ted  along  the  bottom  of  these  heights.    This  great  dyke  was 
11      esteemed  among  the  Arabians  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.     The  Arabian  historians  mention  the  bursting  of  the 
djke,  and  the  consequent  disasters,  as  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  a  historical  epoch,  of  which  the  learned  have 
not  been  able  to  make  out  any  consistent  or  probable  ac- 
count.* 
Towns  of      In  the  Djcbal  or  high  country,  the  Iman  possesses  the 
^rooun-  town  oj.  Damar>  t|ie  gg^  0f  {|,e  groaf  university  of  the 

Zeidites;  of  Doran,  in  which  there  are  large  magazines  of 
grain  cut  in  the  rocks;  of  Djobla,  distinguished  for  tho* 
pavement  of  its  streets  $  Taez,  which  boasts  of  its  elegant 
mosques.  Roosma  is  a  town  which  is  entered  only  by 
climbing  up  steps.  It  is  a  day's  journey  to  ascend  to  it 
jtyrom  the  Tehema.  Mnasek  is  a  place  where  all  the  houses 
are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
Canton  of  Independent  Djebal  contains  large  cantons,  among  which 
an°  is  Sahan,  of  whicli  Saade  is  the  chief  place.  It  produces 
grapes  and  other  fruits  in  abundance,  and  has  some  iron 
mines  which  are  worked.  The  inhabitants  of  this  provinco 
have  little  intercourse  with  strangers.  Their  dialect  is 
supposed  to  come  nearer  that  of  the  Koran  than  any  other, 
though  they  know  nothing  more  of  that  book  than  the  name. 
They  live  on  game,  honey,  milk,  and  pulse.  They  marry 
later  in  life  than  any  other  Arabians;  live  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  and  retain  their  eye-sight  till  the  day  of  their 
death.  By  plundering  their  neighbours,  they  enable  them- 
selves to  exercise  hospitality  to  visitors.  Nedjeran,  a  small 
domain,  is  situated  in  an  agreeable  country,  supplied  abun- 
dantly with  water,  and  lies  to  the  east-north-east  of  Saade, 
at  a  distance  of  three  days*  journey.  It  produces  great 
abundance  of  corn  and  fruit,  particularly  dates.  There  is 
a  canton  called  Hashid-oul-Bekil,  the  numerous  sheiks  of 
which  form  a  league,  which  is  somewhat  formidable  to  the 
Iman. 

•  Reiske,  de  Arabum  epocha  vctustissimfc,  &c.  Lips.  174r 
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Even  in  the  plain,  or  Tehama,  there  are  small  states  which  book 
have  braved  the  power  of  this  prince.  Such  is  Aden,  a  town  xxx* 
celebrated  from  the  remotest  periods  for  its  commerce  and  L 

the  excellence  of  its  harbour  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  therein. 
Arabian  geographers  tell  us  that  it  maintained  an  extensive  Aden* 
intercourse  with  India  and  China  in  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  centuries :  there  the  riches  of  the  east  were  accumulat- 
ed on  a  tract  of  rock  destitute  of  water  and  of  trees.*  Aden, 
devastated  in  the  wars  of  the  Turks  and  Portuguese,  has 
lost  its  commerce  since  it  submitted  to  the  Iman.  This 
prince  is  master  of  the  best  towns  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  such 
as  Moka,  the  name  of  which  sounds  so  delightful  in  the  ears 
of  every  one  who  is  curious  in  coffee;  Beit-cI-Fakin,  which, 
from  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  exports  more  of  this  ar- 
ticle than  any  other  place;  Loheia,  which  also  exports  it  in 
large  quantity,  though  of  an  inferior  kind  ;  and  Zebid,  which 
is  not  the  ancient  8abotha9  but  which  enjoyed  all  the  trade 
before  the  destruction  of  its  harbour.  The  isle  of  Karoaran, 
fertile,  but  unhealthy,  contains,  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, a  handsome  aqueduct  built  by  the  Portuguese. 

Having  thus  gone  over  the  topography  of  Arabia,  let  as  Mannm 
take  a  short  and  comprehensive  view  of  its  inhabitants.  ^*Art" 
The  Arabians  are  of  the  middling  size,  lean,  and  apparently 
dried  up  by  the  heat ;  an  appearance  no  doubt  arising  in 
part  from  their  abstemiousness,  and  the  habit  which  they 
have  of  dispensing  occasionally  with  liquids  for  a  length 
of  time.  Their  complexion  is  brown,  their  eyes  dark,  and 
their  hair  black;  swift  in  running,  and  dexterous  horsemen. 
They  have  the  general  character  of  bravery,  of  dexterity  in 
handling  the  bow  and  the  lance,  and  of  being  good  marks- 
men ever  since  they  have  become  familiar  with  the  use  of 
fire  arms.  Gravity  of  deportment,  regarded  atnong  the 
people  of  the  east  as  a  mark  of  good  breeding,  seems  less 
natural  to  the  Arabians  than  it  is  to  the  Turks.    Robbery 

*  Edrisi,  dim.  I.  p.  5.    Ibn  al  Ouardi,  edit.  Hyland.  part.  1ft.    Noticw  «t 
Eitraits,  II.  p.  48.  etc. 
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book  is  the  open  profession  of  many  of  those  tribes  which  are 
called  Bedouins.  In  the  commercial  towns,  the  art  of  cheat- 
ing is  employed  as  a  substitute.  These  vices  are  supposed 
to  be  the  offspring  of  the  want  of  a  regular  government,  but 
it  may  be  hoped  that  other  means  of  counteracting  such  dis- 
positions may  be  in  rrsene,  besides  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
tensive imperial  authority  in  such  forms  as  institutions  of 
this  kind  have  been  hitherto  known.  The  ancient  patriarch- 
al hospitality  of  this  country  still  remains.  A  simple  tra- 
veller, throw  ing  himself  on  the  protection  of  a  respectable 
sheik  of  the  desert,  may  depend  on  the  best  reception.  In 
the  villages  of  the  Tehama  some  public  houses  are  found, 
where  travellers  are  lodged  and  fed  without  expense  for 
some  days.  When  the  Arabians  are  at  meals,  any  person 
who  chances  to  come  in  is  invited  to  eat  with  them,  without 
any  distinction  of  religion  or  of  rank.  It  is  said  that,  when 
a  Bedouin  sheik  eats  with  a  traveller,  it  is  a  sure  pledge 
that  he  will  give  him  his  best  protection.  Sometimes  a  per- 
son who  has  just  been  robbed  happens  to  enter  the  tent  of 
the  robber  without  knowing  it;  the  latter  tries  to  console 
him,  by  reminding  him  that  God  is  sumVieutly  merciful  to 
repay  his  losses,  gives  him  a  suit  of  clothes  different  from 
his  own,  while  the  other,  in  the  mean  time  discovering  the 
fact,  still  keeps  up  the  appearance  of  ignorance.  In  polite- 
ness the  Arabians  emulate  the  Persians.  They  alwavs  kiss 
the  hand  of  a  superior  as  a  token  of  respect. 

Their  houses,  even  when  built  of  stone,  are  wholly  des- 
titute of  taste.  The  men's  apartments  are  in  front;  their 
jealousy,  matured  into  a  peculiar  form  of  decency,  places 
those  of  the  women  behind.  Even  the  poor  Bedouin  di- 
vides his  tent  into  two  apartments  by  a  curtain,  behind 
which  the  women  are  concealed  from  the  eye  of  indiscreet 
curiosity.  The  Arabian  is  sober  in  perfection.  The  com- 
mon people  have  only  one  meal  of  bad  bread,  made  of 
doura,  which  exactly  resembles  thin  barley  cakes  after 
they  have  been  kept  so  long  as  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and  as 
hard  as  atone.     They  sometimes  use  a  species  of  millet. 
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With  those  they  take  camel's  milk,  butter,  grease,  or  vege-  book 
table  oil.  Pure  water  is  their  beverage ;  animal  food  is  xxx* 
very  little  used  ;  pork  uas  proscribed  among  them  long  be-  " 
fore  the  time  of  Mahomet.*  At  their  meals  they  set  small 
tables  about  a  foot  high  on  a  large  carpet  laid  on  the  ground 
or  on  mats,  where  the  guests  are  seated.  Like  other  Ori- 
entalists they  are  passionately  fond  of  pastry.  Their  fa- 
vourite liquor  is  coffee,  which  they  prepare  by  burning  in 
an  open  pan,  and  pounding  in  a ''stone  or  wooden  mortar. 
This  method  is  supposed  to  preserve  a  flavour  which  is  lost 
by  grinding  it  in  a  mill.  The  people  of  Yemen  rarely  use 
coffee,  considering  it  as  of  a  heating  nature;  but  they  pre- 
pare a  liquor  resembling  tea  from  the  coffee  husks.  Arabs 
of  distinction  make  use  of  Chinese  porcelain.  Spirituous 
liquors,  though  forbidden  by  law,  are  not  unknown  in  Ara- 
bia; a  plant  resembling  hemp  is  often  smoked,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  species  of  intoxication. f 

The  Arabians,  like  the  Persians,  are  fond  of  long  flowing  Dress, 
garments.  They  also  wear  \>  ide  short  tuckered  trowsers, 
with  an  embroidered  leather  girdle  over  them,  under  which 
is  stuck  a  shining  poniard  or  dagger.  They  all  wear  the 
cloak  called  habba ;  it  is  a  large  double  square  piece  of 
cloth,  with  a  slit  at  the  middle  for  the  neck,  and  one  on 
each  side  for  the  arms.  The  fabric  of  these  mantles  is  of 
goat's  and  camel's  hair  very  closely  woven.  The  proof 
to  which  they  are  subjected  in  buying,  is  to  pour  on  them 
a  pail  of  water,  which  they  sometimes  retain,  without  trans- 
mitting a  single  drop,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
Arabians  load  their  heads  with  a  number  of  caps,  which 
they  encircle  with  several  folds  of  a  scarf.  In  general  they 
wear  nothing  on  the  legs  or  feet,  the  soles  of  their  feet 
being  hardened  by  use  to  bear  the  heated  sand  without  in- 
convenience. In  the  mountains,  however,  they  use  sheep 
skins  as  a  protection  to  them.     Some  shave  the  head,  others 

#  Mill,  Dissert,  dc  Mahoraedismo,  p.  25.  118.     Hieronym.inJovinian.il. 
C  6. 

t  Niebuhr,  I.  passim. 
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book    do  not.    The  women  of  the  lower  orders  wear  nothing  but 
xxx.    a  large  shift  and  pantaloons.    In  the  Hedjaz,  as  in  Egypt, 
1  their  eyes  only  are  seen  through  the  muslins  with  which 
drew,        their  heads  are  covered ;  in  Yemen    they  wear  long  veils. 
An  Arabian  female  uho  was  surprised  naked  by  M.  Nie- 
buhr,   co\ered  her  face  with  her  hands,   disregarding  all 
other  exposure.     Arabian  coquetry  displays  itsrlf  by  show- 
ing off  rings,  bracelets,  and   necklaces  of   false    pearls. 
Sometimes,  like  the  women  of  Indostan,  they  wear  rings 
in  the  nose  in  addition  to  the  more  common   ornament  of 
pendants  to  the  ears.     They  use  the  juice  of  the  hennt  to 
dye  their  nails  red,  and  their  feet  and  hands  of  a  yellowish 
brown  ;*  their  eyelids  arc  blackened  with  the  native  sulphu- 
Marking  of  ret  of  antimony.    The  practice  of  marking  the  skin  with 
•    the  figures  of  animals,  flowers,  or  stars,  which  was  in  ex- 
istence before  the  time  of  Mahomet,t  has  still  left  some 
traces  among  the  Bedouin  women4    The  fashions  of  this 
part  of  the  east  are  subject  to  very  little  change.   The  dress 
of  Esther,  Sulamith,  and  other  personages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, probably  was  on  the  same  model  with  that  which  is 
seen  on  the  women  of  rank  of  modern  Arabia.§ 
Arabian         The  constraint  to  which  the  Arabian   women  are  sub- 
gallantry.  jec^e€]   does   not   altogether  pre\ent    intrigues.      But    the 
youth  who  is  bold  enough  to  trespass  on  the  sanctuary  of 
the  harem  finds  his  path  encompassed  with  perils,  battles, 
and  death.    The  pastoral   life  of   the    Bedouins    affords 
greater  freedom  to  their  women ;  and  the  desert  is  the  ge- 
neral theatre  of  the  keen  passions  depicted  in  the  Arabian 
tales. y     In  the  Song  of  Solomon,   and   various  love  songs 
and  tales,  the  taste  of  the  Arabian  connoisseur  in  beauty 

*  For  an  account  of  the  henne  see  a  note  of  M.  Langles,  Collection  portat. 
dts  Voyages,  II.  127. 

t  Moallakat,  trad,  de  Hartmann,  p.  69 — 125.    Taraphae  Moalkallat,  cd. 
Reiske,  p.  45. 

f  Arvieux,  M 6 moires,  edit.  Labat.  III.  297. 

t  Hartmann  on  the  Toilette  of  the  Hebrew  Women,  in  German.    Schrocder, 
de  vettitu  mulierum  Hebrearum. 

|1  Medjnoon  and  Leila,  Fr.  translation  of  M.  Chezy,  pref.  XXV.  etc.  etc 
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is  exhibited  in  the  poetical  portraits  drawn  of  the  favourite    book 
female.    "  Her  form  is  tall  and  -lender  like  the  rush  which     x*z* 
bends  before  the  uindf  or  like  the  lances  of  the  men  of  Ye-  — — — • 
men.     Voluminous  at  mid  height  from  right  to  left,  she  en- 
ters with  difficult)'  by  the  tent  door.    Two  firm  pomegranates 
swell  the  alabaster  white  surfac  e  of  her  bosom.     Her  eyea 
are  lively  and  tender  like  those  of  the  antelope ;   her  eye- 
brows arched ;  and  her  black  hair,  drawn  togrther  with  a 
clasp,  waves  over  the  neck   like  the  camel'*."*    The  com- 
plexions of  the  lower  orders  of  women   in   the  maritime 
plains  are  a  deep  yellow  ;  but  in  the  mountains,  ei  en  the 
females  of  the  peasantry  exhibit   forms   and   complexions 
which  Greece  and  Italy  would  not  disclaim. 

The  ancient  language  of  Arabia  seems  to  have  had  a  near  Arabic 
resemblance  to  the  Hebrew.  Before  Mahomet's  time  there  lau?Va8e 
were  two  leading  dialects,  that  of  the  Uam-yarites,  or  dialects. 
Homerites,  which  prevailed  in  Yemen;  and  that  of  the 
Koreishites,  which  was  used  in  the  country  round  Mecca. 
The  latter  was  the  least  agreeable  and  pure  of  the  two, 
but  the  promulgation  of  the  Koran,  and  the  victories  of 
Mahomet,  gave  it  a  triumph  over  the  other,  f  This  sacred 
language  is  taught  in  the  schools  by  fixed  rules;  in  it  alone 
the  public  instructions  in  the  mosques  are  delivered.  The 
present  language  of  the  learned,  and  which  is  also  employ- 
ed in  solemn  addresses,  does  not  differ  from  it  in  construc- 
tion, or  in  the  application  of  its  terms.^  But  a  similar 
uniformity  does  not  extend  to  the  vulgar  Arabic,  which, 
like  all  languages  that  are  widely  diffused,  has  experienced 
many  admixtures  and  alterations.^  Not  only  do  the  peo- 
ple speak  differently  in  the  mountains  and  the  Tehama  of 

•  Passages  from  Hariri,  Ibn  Doreid,  Motannabi,  and  others,  collected  in 
Hartmann's  Auf  klerungen  iiber  A  Bier),  I.  549,  etc. 

t  Pococke,  8pecimen  Histories  Arabum,  p.  150.  Eichhorn's  Preface  to  the 
German  translation  of  Richardson's  Treatise  on  Oriental  Literature.  Adeluog'e 
Mithridates,  I.  383,  Ac. 

%  Aryda,  chief  priest  of  Tripoli  in  Syria,  Memoir  in  answer  to  Niebuhr,  in 
Arabic.    See  lahn's  Curestomathie  Arabe,  p.  222,  (Vienna,  1802.) 

*  Niebuhr,  1. 118,  etc. 
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book    Yemen,  but  people  of  rank  have  a  pronunciation  difficult  to 
MX#     imitate,  and  terms  for  various  objects  different  from  those 
'  of  the  peasantry  ;  and  all  these  dialects  have  but  a  slight 

conformity  w  itli  that  of  the  Bedouins.  In  the  distant  pro- 
vinces the  difference  is  still  greater.  It  is  by  the  junction 
of  dialects  so  numerous  that  the  Arabic  language  boasts  of 
so  copious  a  vocabulary.  In  treatises  on  the  subject  wc 
are  told  that  it  has  no  less  than  a  thousand  terms  for  a 
camel,  and  five  hundred  for  a  lion.  The  pronunciation  of 
the  south  and  of  the  east  is  easier  for  the  organs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  south  of  Europe  than  that  of  the  Arabs  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  Our  northern  nations  possessing  a 
greater  variety  of  consonants,  especially  of  those  called 
gutturals,  are  more  capable  of  acquiring  it.  The  conquests 
of  the  Arabians  have  disseminated  their  language  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Egypt  to  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  from  the  island  of  Madagascar 
along  the  whole  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Written  T||e  moSf  ancient  characters  used  in  Arabia  seem  to  be 
'those  called  the  Persepolitan.  formed  of  long  lines,  broad 
and  split  at  one  end,  and  brought  to  a  point  at  the  other, 
distinguished  from  one  another  chiefly  by  position  and  size, 
compared  by  some  writers  to  nails,  by  others  to  arrows, 
and  called  the  nail-headed  or  arrow-headed  characters. 
These  were  succeeded  by  the  Ham-yaric,  so  called  from  a 
dynasty  of  that  name;  and  these  gave  place  to  the  Kufic  or 
old  Arabic  characters. 
General  The  Arabic  language  is  not  so  difficult  of  acquisition  as 
Se^rVw? '**  all^d  multiplicity  of  terms  and  dialects  might  lead  us 
language,  to  suppose.  Among  the  other  difficulties  which  are  to  be 
encountered  in  the  mode  of  teaching  languages  generally 
employed,  much  uastc  of  time  arises  from  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  being  first  directed  to  the  written  or  printed  cha- 
racters. If  the  sounds  were  represented,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  judicious  and  well  understood  combinations  of 
the  elements  of  our  own  alphabet,  and  if  a  considerable 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  words  were  made  on  that 
flan,  all  that  is  essential  would  be  speedily  acquired,  and 
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the  use  of  the  characters  would  be  afterwards  more  easily  book 
studied,  and  with  greater  interest  The  dialects  have  been  xxx* 
represented  by  some  as  equally  distinct  from  each  other  as  "" 
the  different  languages  of  Etiro|>e  are.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  A  native  of  Morocco  or  of  Malta  can 
converse  without  difficulty  with  Egyptians  and  Arabians, 
The  Maltese  servants  who  went  with  the  British  army  in 
their  expedition  to  Egypt,  were  very  useful  interpreters. 
The  wide  extent  of  countries  in  which  this  language  is 
spoken  and  written,  the  works  in  history  and  science,  and 
even  in  poetry  and  the  belles  letters,  which  it  contains^ 
its  affinity  to  the  classical  language  of  Persia,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  light  which  is 
thrown  by  it  on  philology,  general  grammar,  and  the  ge- 
nealogy of  languages,  furnish  motives  sufficient  to  make  the 
acquisition  of  the  Arabic  language  very  desirable  to  every 
liberal  scholar. 

Although  science  in  Arabia  is  reduced  to  some  crude  Literary 
notions  of  medicine,  and  some  of  the  reveries  of  astrology,  {JJ^jT'tJL 
the  ardent  genius  of  this  people  is  exhibited  and  proved  in  »n». 
the  numerous  poetical  turns  of  thought  which  are  con*  uc*tkm* 
tained  in  the  Koran.  Morality  and  poetry  are  still  the 
favourite  objects  of  their  studies.  The  country  of  Djoff 
in  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  contains  several  persons  who 
possess  the  talent  of  writing  extempore  verses.  Educa- 
tion, though  it  has  declined  in  Arabia,  is  not  altogether 
neglected.  Several  of  the  common  people  can  both  read 
and  write.  The  higher  classes  keep  teachers  in  their  hou- 
ses for  the  instruction  of  their  children  and  young  slaves. 
In  general,  every  mo«que  has  a  school  attached  to  it,  and  a 
revenue,  arising  from  the  d  nations  of  the  charitable,  is  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  the  teacher,  and  of  poor  scho- 
lars. The  large  towns  contain  many  other  schools  to  which 
the  children  of  the  middling  classes  are  sent  for  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmeti".  The  girls  are  taught  separately 
by  female  instructors.  In  some  of  the  chief  towns  there 
are  colleges  for  astronomy,  astrology,  philosophy,  and  me- 
dicine.   The  kingdom  of  Yemen  has  two  famous  univer: 
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HftOfc  nities  or  academies ;  one  at  Zebid  for  the  Soonnites,  and 
***•  the  other  at  Damar  for  the  Ze  idites.  The  explanation  of 
■"■"■  the  Koran,  and  the  history  of  Maho  net  and  the  first  ca- 
liphs, are  the  branches  of  study  most  generally  attended 
to. 
Religion.  The  extraordinary  man  who  Founded  the  Mahometan 
religion,  had  to  contend  with  the  ancient  idolatry  of  the 
Arabians,  In  remote  times  human  sacrifices  were  in  use 
among  them,  as  well  as  among  their  neighbours  the  Syri- 
ans and  Carthaginians.  Sabeism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  was  common  to  them  with  the  people  of 
Syria  and  Chaldea.  The  Christian  religion  had  made 
some  progress  in  Arabia  before  the  time  of  Mahomet 
The  country  contained  numerous  tribes  of  Jews  who  fol- 
lowed this  ancient  worship.*  The  Arabian  prophet  had 
some  difficulty  in  reducing  them.  His  church,  like  every 
other,  is  divided  into  parties  maintaining  contradictory 
opinions.  Besides  the  sect  of  the  Soonnites,  there  is  another 
very  considerable  one,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Zei- 
dites.  In  doctrine  they  seem  to  agree  with  the  former, 
but  are  less  rigid  in  their  religious  observances.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  sheik  of  Yemen  formed 
a  new  sect  about  the  same  time  that  the  religion  of  the 
Wahabees  sprung  up  in  the  centre  of  Nedjed.  The  Shee- 
ites,  or  the  sect  of  Ali,  prevail  along  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  Oman  another  sect  has  arisen,  rather  of  a  political  than 
a  religious  nature:  its  adherents  are  called  Bejas,  and  they 
do  not  acknowledge  any  of  those  great  prerogatives  which 
the  descendants  of  Mahomet  exercise,  particularly  in  the 
pro\ince  of  Hcdjaz. 
lute ot the  Having  already  given  some  view  of  the  arts  and  com- 
urt8a  merce,  as  existing  in  Yemen  and  Oman,  we  subjoin  a   few 

general  remarks.  The  arts  are  neglected  in  Arabia* 
There  is  no  printing  press  in  the  country.  The  chief  ob- 
stacle to  this  art  is,  that  the    modern  Arabic  letters  be- 

•  Se«  the  passages  colleeted  in  Schulteos,  Historia  Joctanidarum,  p.  61, 
62—144. 
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ing  mutnally  connected  and  often  placed  above  one  another  Book 
or  interlaced,  are  thought  more  handsome  when  well  writ- 
ten than  when  printed.  Hence,  printed. works  are  so  of-- 
fensive  to  the  eye  that  no  person  will  read  them.  This 
obstacle,  however,  we  may  expect  to  see  removed  by  the 
use  of  that  elegant  recently  discovered  art  called  tho 
lithographic,  by  means  of  which  written  characters  con- 
tinuous withont  interstices,  are  impressed  with  a  saving 
of  labour  equally  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  attend- 
ing typography,  as  compared  with  that  of  multiplying 
copies  with  the  pen.  As  the  zealous  Soonnites  allow  of 
no  figures  of  objects,  painting  and  sculpture  are  arts  un- 
known in  Arabia ;  but  their  inscriptions  in  relief  are  well 
executed.  Gold  and  silver  are  very  well  worked  in  Yemen. 
But  this  art  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Jews  and  Banians. 
Clock  and  watch-making  are  neither  much  advanced  nor 
greatly  esteemed.  Music  is  also  neglected,  at  least  no  in- 
struments except  drums  and  fifes  are  used.  All  mechanics 
work  in  a  sitting  posture.  There  are  some  sorts  of  employ- 
ments in  which  the  Arabians  use  their  toes  with  the  same 
dexterity  as  we  do  our  fingers.  Mo  wind  mills  or 
water  mills  are  found  in  Arabia,  but  Niebuhr  having  seen 
in  Tehama  an  oil  press  which  was  turned  by  an  ox,  thought 
it  probable  that  corn  mills  of  the  same  description  were  also 
used. 

Arabia  probably  contains  a  population  of  ten  or  twelve 
millions,  wjio,  united  under  one  political  head,  might  prove 
a  formidable  enemy  to  Persia,  Turkey,  or  the  whole  of 
Africa. 
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Table  of  the  Geographical  Positions  of  Arabia* 


Names  of  places. 


Lat.  N. 


Tor    (in     Arabia-Pe- 
trea) 


6cg  min.tec- 


Long.  E. 
of  London. 


Idem 


Ras    Aboo     Moham- 
med       

Kalaat-el-Moilah    .    . 
El  Hammao  Firann    • 

Jemboa 

Idem    .•••.. 


Ras-Abiad 


Arabog  .  •  • 
Gedda  or  Djidda 
Idem   .    .    .    . 


Mecca 
Gbumfude 


•     •    •    • 


Lobeia 


Beit-el-Fakih    .    .    . 

Zebid 

Taais 

Sana,  capital  of  Ye- 
men       

Moka 

Idem 

Island  of  Perm  in  the 
strait  of  Babel- Man- 
deb 


28  12  19 


27  50  0 

27  28  0 

24     7  6 

24    5  6 

23  30  0 


21  28    9 


19    7     0  41 
15  42    824 


Authorities. 


22  33    0(38  52    0 
21  32  42 
21  28  23 


14  31    17 
II   12    0   . 

'3  34     7    . 

15  21     6 
3  18  41    . 

13  16    043 


12  38     0 


33  33  10  Unpublished    Travels, 
qnoted    in  the  Con- 
naissance  des  Terns. 
Niebuhr,     in     ZaclTs 
Corresp. 

Unpublished      Travels, 

Coonaiss.  des  Terns. 
Idem. 
33    3  40  Idem. 
37  32  30  Idem. 

Niebuhr  in  Zach's  Cor* 

resp. 
Unpublished        Travels, 

Coonaiss.  des  Terns. 
Idem. 
6    Ojldem. 

25    0' Niebuhr,    by  lunar   dis- 
tances,    Zach's    Cor- 
resp. VI.  p.  166. 
14    0  Unpublished        Travels, 

Connaiss  des  Terns 
42    0  Niebuhr,  in   Zach's  Cor- 
resp. 
8  45  Niebuhr.    in    Zarb,   cal- 
culated     by      Father 
Hell.rf 
Idem,  Corresp.  of  Zach. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Idem. 
.  .  Idem. 
10  15Counaiss.  des  Terns. 


39 
39 


40 


.    .   Niebuhr. 


d  According  to  several  observations  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter,  but  in  the 
Corresp.  of  Zach.  VII.  p.  69,  Niebuhr  has  given  observations  of  the  lunar  dis- 
tances, which  seem  to  give  a  different  result. 

JV.  B.  As  the  ancient  and  modern  political  divisions  offer  nothing  certain, 
an4  are  in  a  great  measure  unknown,  no  comparative  Table  is  given. 
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Its  general  Physical  Geography* 


The  leading  division  of  Persia,  in  modern  times,  is  into  book 
two  monarchies ;  that  of  the  Afghans  on  the  east,  and  that  xxxi. 
of  Futte-Ali-Sha  on  the  west.     Therefore,  though  these  po- 


litictrt  divisions  are  liable  to  continual  change,  we  shall  as- 
sign separate  portions  of  our  work  to  these  two  parts,  enti- 
tling the  latter  Afghanistan.  Persia,  however,  being  the 
most  conspicuous,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  and  having  included,  at  different  times,  and 
for  long  periods,  the  territory  at  present  in  the  hands  of  (he 
Afghans,  some  of  our  general  descriptions  under  the  head  of 
Persia  will  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  modern  Persia, 
especially  towards  the  east,  where  indeed  the  boundaries 
are  in  some  degree  uncertain.  The  range  of  country  com- 
prehended in  these  twq  monarchies  reaches  from  the  basin 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  on  one  side,  to  those  of  the 
Sinde  or  Indus,  and  that  of  the  Oxus,  or  Gihon  on  the  other, 
forms  a  great  natural  region  washed  by  the  Caspian  sea  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Persian  gulph,  and  the 
Indian  ocean ;  and  though  this  vast  plateau  is  greatly  diver- 
sified, and  comprehends  several  distinct  basins,  there  are 
still  so  many  points  of  resemblance  among  them,  as  to  form 
one  whole. 


General 
view. 


PERSIA. 

The  political  revolutions  to  which  this  country  has  con- 
stantly been  a  prey,  have  most  frequently  ended  in  a  union 
of  it  under  one  sceptre.  In  the  earliest  dawn  of  history, 
we  find  it  possessed  by  several  independent  nations;  the 
Persians  in  the  south*  the  Arians  in  the  east,  and  the  Medes 
in  the  centre;  different  barbarian  hordes — as  the  Hj Irani- 
ans, Parthians,  and  Cadusians,  on  the  north.  It  is  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  the  ancient  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon ever  included  ancient  Persia,  that  is,  the  present  Fars, 
with  Kerinan  and  Laristan.  History  hangs  in  suspense 
about  the  truth  of  the  marvellous  expeditions  of  Semiramis ; 
but  we  know  that  every  momentary  inroad  figures  as  a  con- 
quest in  the  chaos  of  primitive  history.  The  Medes,  howe- 
ver, really  subjugated  the  Persians,  That  people  seems  to 
have  first  carried  their  arms  against  the  Scythians  of  Asia, 
in  Tooran,  or  the  present  Tartary,  and  against  the  Indians. 
Five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Cyrus  delivered  his 
nation  from  the  yoke,  and  gave  it  the  sovereignty  over  the 
Whole  of  western  Asia.  But  on  entering  Europe,  the  little 
nation  of  the  Greeks  arrested  the  progress  of  the  numberless 
armies  of  Asia.  Soon  after,  united  under  Alexander,  they 
overthrew  the  feeble  colossus  of  the  Persian  power.  After 
bis  death,  when  the  discord  of  the  victors  gave  rise  to  a  mul- 
titude of  separate  kingdoms,  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Parthi- 
ans about  the  year  248  before  Christ,  took  possession  of  tho 
provinces  which  form  the  modern  Persia.  The  Greeks  still 
maintained  their  ground  in  Bactriana.  Demetrius,  their 
king,  subjugated  and  civilized  Indostan.  Eucratides,  the 
first,  reigned  over  a  thousand  cities.  But  the  Scythians,  or 
rather  the  new  nations  which  succeeded  to  the  Scythians, 
uniting  with  the  Parthians,  overthrew  the  Bactrian  throne. 
The  Parthians,  under  their  king  of  the  Ashkanian  dynas- 
ty, the  Arsacides  of  the  Greek  historians,  successfully  re- 
sisted the  progress  of  the  Roman  power.  Towards  the 
year  220  of  the  Christian  era,  a  private  man  in  Persia,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  authorities,  wrested  the  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  and  founded  the  dynasty 
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of  the  Sassanides.  But  the  oriental  writers  do  not  consider  TO©* 
the  modern  Persians  as  distinct  from  the  Parthians;  andf  mlt 
according  to  them,  Artaxerxes,  or  Ardshir,  is  descended 
from  the  royal  blood  of  the  Parthians.  Whatever  be  the 
fact  on  this  dark  point,  the  Persian  empire  often  struggled 
against  that  of  Constantinople :  and  having  made  a  brilliant 
appearance  under  the  sway  of  the  *  ise  N  »oshervan,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Arabians,  and  to  the  Mahometan  religion, 
about  the  year  636. 

Two  centuries  after  this  the  kingdom  of  Persia  was  re-  ty*?*** 

toe  SOfwIlta 

established  in  Rhorasan ;  and,  after  several  revolutions* 
recovered  its  original  extent  of  territory.  In  the  year  934 
the  house  of  Bouiah  ascended  the  throne,  Shiraz  being  the 
seat  of  government.  Persia  was  included  in  the  conquests 
of  Gengis-Rhan  in  1220,  and  Tamerlane  in  1392,  and  re* 
covered  its  freedom  again  under  the  Sophia,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  1506.  Shah-Abbas,  surrianied  the  Great,  be- 
gan in  1586  a  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century,  which  was 
brilliant  but  tyrannical.  In  1722  Persia  was  conquered  by 
the  Afghans.  This  event  was  followed  in  1736  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  family  of  the  Soph  is,  and  the  elevation  of 
Nadir,  surnamed  Thamas-Rhouli-Rhan,  to  the  imperial 
throne.  This  ferocious,  but  able  and  fortunate  prince,  was 
a  native  of  Rhorasan.  On  the  20th  of  June  1747  he  was  kill- 
ed, after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  which  was  chiefly  signali- 
zed by  the  rapid  conquest  of  Indtstan. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  period  entirely  new, 
by  which  the  modern  geographical  division  of  the  country  Diemem- 
was  fixed.  The  weakness  of  Nadir-Shah's  successors,  and  f^S?  * 
the  dreadful  war  which  devastated  western  Persia,  gave  to 
the  Afghans  an  opportunity  of  consolidating  a  new  empire, 
which  embraced  the  whole  of  eastern  Persia,  and  of  which 
the  city  of  Raubul  is  the  capital. 

Western  Persia  enjoyed  some  repose  under  the  govern-  Western 
went  of  Kerim  Khan,  who  did  not  assume  the  title  of  Shah,  P*m*' 
contenting  himself  with  that  of  vekil  or  regent    This  good 
prince  had  served  under  Nadir,  with  whom  he  was  a  par- 
ticular favourite.    When  the  tyrant  died  he  was  at  Shiraz. 
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He  took  on  him  the  reins  of  government,  and  was  supported 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  were  charmed  by  his 
beneficence,  and  placed  unbounded  confidence  in  hi«  jistice. 
In  return  for  this  attachment  Kerim  embellished  their  city 
with  beautiful  palaces,  mosques,  and  elegant  gardens;  he 
repaired  the  high  roads,  and  rebuilt  the  caravanseras.  His 
reign  was  not  soiled  by  any  act  of  cruelty.  His  charity  to 
the  poor,  and  the  efforts  which  he  made  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  trade,  met  with  universal  praise.  He  died  about 
the  year  1779,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years. 

The  death  of  Kerim  was  followed  by  new  disturbances 
and  misfortunes,  as  his  brothers  attempted  to  take  possession 
of  the  sovereignty  to  the  exclusion  of  his  children.  At  last, 
in  1784,  Ali-Murat,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  obtained  peaceful 
possession  of  the  throne,  of  Persia.  In  the  meantime,  a 
Afa  Mo-  eunuch  of  the  name  of  Aga-Mohammed  took  independent 
hammed,  possession  of  Mazanderan.  Ali-Murat,  in  marching  against 
this  usurper,  uas  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  His  son 
Jaafar  succeeded  to  the  sceptre,  but  lie  was  defeated  by  Aga- 
Mohammed  at  Yezile-Kast,  and  withdrew  to  Shiraz. 

In  1792,  Aga-Mohammed  attarked  that  city,  and  Jaa- 
far lost  his  life  in  an  insurrection.  The  victor  defaced  the 
tomb  of  Kerim,  and  insulted  his  ashes.  The  heroic  valour 
of  Louthf-Ali,  son  of  Jaafar,  was  opposed  in  several 
desperate  engagements  to  the  fortunes  of  the  eunuch,  but 
without  success,  and  the  latter  became  final  master  of  the 
whole  of  western  Persia.  He  named  as  his  successor  his 
own  nephew,  Baba-Khan,  who,  since  1796,  has  reigned 
Futte-AU-  peaceably  under  the  name  of  Futte-Ali-Shah.  This  prince 
Shah.  Jjag  been  engaged  in  several  wars  against  the  Russians,  and, 
that  he  might  the  more  advantageously  defend  the  northern 
provinces-  from  that  power,  he  established  his  residence 
at  Tehran.  The  provinces  which  in  1810  were  subject  to 
him,  were  EH  van,  Adzerbidjan,  Ghilan,  Mazanderan, 
western  Rhorazan,  Irak-Adjemi,  Persian  Roordistan,  Far- 
sistan,  fend  Kerman.    The  Arabian  sheiks  on  the  Persian 
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Gulph  were  tributary  to  him,  and  respectful  presents  were    book 
sent  to  him  by  the  ooali  or  Prince  of  Mekrin.*  a  *xxi. 

Such  has  been  of  late  the  state  of  Persia.  It  had  ceas*  . 
ed  to  be  customary  to  crown  the  sovereigns.  The  anarchy  political 
was  so  habitual,  that  the  only  recognizance  of  majesty  was ,tate* 
to  proclaim  every  morning  the  name  of  the  khan  who 
reigned  for  the  day.  But  Ftitte-Ali  bears  the  dignified 
title  of  Shah  or  king.  This  prince,  firm  and  severe,  ap- 
pears to  have  delivered  the  people  and  the  government 
from  the  arbitrary  authority  and  the  exactions  of  nume- 
rous khans.  The  title  of  khan,  derived  from  the  Tartars, 
corresponds  to  the  denomination  of  mir%a  among  the  Per* 
sians,  which  is  now  given  to  gentlemen  in  general.  The 
khans  are  sometimes  governors  of  provinces,  sometimes  on- 
ly proprietors  of  small  districts,  and  claim  a  hereditary 
right  of  succession,  although  the  sovereign  has  it  in  his 
power  to  punish  them  with  confiscation  or  with  death. 
The  great  khans  are  sometimes  called  beg'erbegs,  and  in 
time  of  war  sirdars  or  generals.  Those  who  have  the 
command  of  towns  are  generally  denominated  darogas  or 
governors. 

Futteh-Ali-Shah  can  bring  into  the  field  100,000  men, 
and  the  number  of  his  subjects,  though  greatly  reduced 
by  recent  wars,  is  probably  from  six  to  eight  millions. 
The  kingdom  of  Kabool,  with  its  Indian  provinces,  pos- 
sesses perhaps  an  equal  population,  but  its  strength  is 
greatly  impaired  by  intestine  anarchy.  On  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  the  Afghan  infantry,  and  of 
the  Persian  cavalry,  these  two  empires,  in  a  state  of  sepajftr« 
tion,  can  never  enjoy  a  high  political  importance. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  description  of  the  country,  to  Present 
which  the  preceding  historical  preamble  was  necessary.  riw.nda" 
Western  Persia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Georgia  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  both  in  possession  of  Russia.    Shirwan, 
though  partly  occupied  by  the  Russians,  has  not  yet  been 

#  History  of  the  Revolution  of  Persia,  by  Picault,  3  vols.    Chardin'i  Tiavel?, 
Historical  note!  by  Langlts,  in  his  10th  vol. 
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formally  reded  to  them  by  Persia,  nor  lias  she  even  for- 
pally  acknowledged  the  right  which  the  Georgians  have 
'  eiercised  in  submitting  to  the  Russian  authority.  The 
Tvrkish  frontier  has  not  been  altered  since  Ali-Murat 
gave  up  the  city  of  Bassora  to  the  Turks.  The  Persian 
Guipb.  already  described  in  our  account  of  Arabia,  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  this  country ;  but  the  Persians, 
though  situated  between  two  seas,  hate  never  cultivated 
navigation. 
Plateau  of  The  w  hole  of  Persia  is  a  highly  elevated  country,  as  is 
Persia.  proved  by  the  great  abundance  of  snow.  This  plateau 
joins  that  of  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  and 
becomes  confounded  with  that  of  central  Asia  on  the  east 
This  is  the  chain  of  high  lands  which  the  ancients  called 
Taurus,  a  general  term  which  they  applied  to  any 
thing  gigantic.  Taurus  divided  Asia  into  tvto,  or  rather, 
according  to  Strabo,  into  three  parts.  The  6rst  lies  on 
the  north  of  the  mountains.  The  second  is  on  the  top  of 
the  Taurus,  Ijing  between  the  different  chains  of  moun- 
tains of  which  it  consists,  and  the  third  is  that  which  is  si- 
tuated to  the  south.  This  mode  of  division  is  founded  on 
an  accurate  observation  of  the  loading  differences  of  cli- 
mate and  of  produce.  But  the  ancients  knew  that  the  nu- 
merous chains  of  mountains  comprehended  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Taurus  were  ••  divided  by  many  valleys 
and  elevated  plains.99*  They  also  knew  that  several  of  the 
mountains  of  Persia,  after  rising  abruptly  from  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  gradually  became  flat  at  the  summit,  and 
pfttieiited  an  absolute  plain.f  These  observations  are  con- 
firmed by  modern  travellers.  The  mountains  of  Persia, 
according  to  M.  Olivier,  do  not  seem  to  form  any  conti- 
nued chain,  nor  to  have  any  leading  direction.  They  extend 
without  order  in  all  directions,  and  are  heaped  one  on  ano- 
ther as  if  thrown  together  at  random.  Groups  which  seem 
to  form  the  commencement  of  chains,  are  suddenly  inter- 

*  Strabo,  lib.  XI.  p.  358,  etc. 

t  Curt.  lib.  VI.  cap.  1$.  lib.  VII.  cap.  39. 
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rupted  by  smooth,  extensive,   and  very  elevated  plains.*    book 
But  the  plateau  itself  on  which  this  heap  of  mountains  is    xxxi. 
reared,  must  have  two  declivities,  one  towards  the  Euphra-  — — 
tes  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  other  towards  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Kur,  Mountain! 
that  we  must  look  for  the  northern  continuation  of  Mount  |JpJ£{^ 
Taurus.  The  Ararat,  and  the  chain  to  which  it  belongs, 
join  the  high  mountains  which  separate  the  lake  Van  from 
the  lake  Oormia.  These  last  are  a  part  of  the  NiphaUs  of 
the  ancients.  But  to  the  south  of  the  river  Araxes,  there 
is  a  chain  of  very  cold  mountains,  the  south  side  of  which 
embraces  Adjerbidjan,  the  ancient  Mropattne.  These 
mountains  defied  the  arms  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  from 
their  sides  the  Alpons  go  off  towards  the  east,  a  belt  of 
high  limestone  mountains  which  runs  parallel  to  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  ancient  Hyrcania, 
the  sides  of  these  mountains  are  described  as  not  only  steep 
towards  the  sea,  but  projecting  "  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  rivers  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  forming  a  liquid 
arch,  under  which  men  could  pass  on  dry  ground."! 

The  "  Caspian  Gates,"  passing  through  this  range,  are  Caspian 
mentioned  by  the  ancients  as  an  artificial  road,  twenty-eight  GalM* 
Roman  miles  in  length,  of  a  width  which  admitted  only  a 
single  chariot  to  pass,  with  high  black  rocks  on  each  side, 
from  which  salt  water  continually  trickled  down,  rendering 
the  road  very  troublesome,  while  it  was  also  infested  by 
numerous  serpents,  rendering  it  impassable  in  8ummer4 
This  passage  is  near  Demawend,  at  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  from  Tehran.^     According   to   the   ancients,  these  , 

Hyrcanian  mountains  were  continued  to  Bactriana,  where 
they  joined  those  called  the  Paropamisan,  the  Oaoor  of  the 

*  Olivier,  Voyages  dans  Kern  pi  re  Ottoman,  la  Pese,  etc.  V.  chap.  7. 
t  Strabo,  lib.  XL  p.  551.  %  Pliny,  lib.  VI.  cap.  14. 

♦  The  author  here  refers  to  a  MS.  by  M.  T . 
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book   modems.     Mr.  Forster  in  his  travels  says,  he  found  no 

xxxi.   mountains  between  Kandahar  and  Herat.    This  only  shows 

'that  the  traveller  went  along  a  plateau,  and  neglected  to 

extend  his  researches.     This    gentleman  himself,  at  tho 

same  time,  adds  weight  to  our  opinion,  when  he  says,  that 

there  is  a  high  chain  of  snowy  mountains  to  the  north  of 

Tchershitz.    These  are  the  mountains  of  the  ancient  Par- 

thiene.    Mr.  Forster  travelled  along  the  basin  of  the  Furra 

fountains  Rood,  and  the  Helmnnd,  with  its  tributaries,  and  had  on 

If Sw7«,.th  hi*  fcft  the  mountains  of  Paropamisus,  which  are  extensive 

in  all  dimensions,  and  occupied  by  the  Eimaks,  Hazaurehs, 

and  Dooranees.* 

The  southern  chain  enters  Persia  to  the  south  of  the 
lake  Oormia.  The  branch  of  Aiagha-Tag,  which  goes  off 
to  the  south  and  forms  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  is 
the  Zagros  of  the  ancients,  and  always  in  the  possession  of 
the  Koords.  The  first  great  chain  which  enters  Persia  is 
called  Elwend.  The  Persian  geographer,  Ebn  Haukal, 
informs  us,  that  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Roordistan  to 
Ispahan,  the  country  consists  entirely  of  mountains.  He 
specifies,  among  the  most  noted,  the  Demavend,  from  the  top 
of  which  the  eye  takes  in  a  range  of  200  miles,  while  that 
of  Bisootoon,  in  the  same  country,  was  celebrated  for  its 
singular  sculptures  which  are  still  in  existence.  The  Het- 
zerdara,  or  1000  mountains,  embrace  on  the  north  and 
west  the  basin  in  which  the  city  of  Shiraz  and  the  ruins 
of  Perscpolis  are  situated.  This  chain  required  the  ut- 
most exertion  for  the  army  of  Alexander  to  penetrate  it. 
lates  of  The  passage  called  the  Gates  of  Stisa,  or  of  Persis,  was 
occupied  by  a  body  of  Persian  troops,  f  Another  defile 
led  from  Persia  into  Media,  called  Climax  Megala,  or  tho 
great  stair,  because  the  passage  was  cut  out  in  the  form 
of  steps.}:     On  the  south  side,  the  mountains  are  not  far 

*  Forster's  Travels  from  Bengal  lo  Petersburg*).  See  the  map  accompanying 
Mr.  Elphinstone's  account  of  Caubul.    Also  Book  XXXV.  of  thii  work. 

t  Arrian,  lib.  III.  cap.  18.  Diod.  lib,  XVII.  chap.  68."  Strabo.  lib.  XV. 
p.  501. 

t  Plin.  lib.  VI.  cap.  26. 
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from  the  Persian  Gulf,  pass  across  Kerman  or  Carmania,    book 
and  though  one  of  their  branches  appears  to  lose  itself  in    XXXI* 
the  desert  to  the  east  of  the  lake  Baktigan,  the  principal "— ""— • 
chain  seems  to  join  that  which  separates  Seistan,  or  the  coun- 
try of  the  ancient  Drangae,  from  Mekran,  the  ancient  Gedro- 
sia.    A,  modern  author  calls  them  Djebel-Jlbad.    This  chain 
joins  the  mountains  Sooliman,  which,  with  the  mountains  of 
Wnlli,  form  a  long  plateau,  separating  Persia  from  India. 
This  plateau,  abounding  in  hills,  possesses  great  elevation 
even  in  its  valleys,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  temperature. 
It  joins  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  though  in 
this  outline  of  the  mountains  situated  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  have  thought  proper  to  pay 
the  utmost  respect  to  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  par* 
ticularly  of  Strabo,  new  local  observations  are  requisite 
before  this  part  of  physical  geography  can  be  properly  un- 
derstood. The  Persian  mountains,  separately  taken,  appear 
of  moderate  height,  yet,  being  covered  with  snow,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  they  must  be  concluded  to  rest  on  a  very 
elevated  base.* 

One  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  plateau  of  Per-  Saline  and 
sia  is  its  great  extent  of  deserts,  which  are  rather  saline  JJJlJf  *•" 
than  sandy.  They  are  principally  five.  The  most  distant 
is  that  of  Karakum  on  the  north  of  Khorasan,  which  is 
sandy.  That  which  lies  between  Khorasan  and  Irak-Adje- 
mi,  called  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  is  360  miles  long,  and 
190  broad,  and  appears  to  join  that  which  forms  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  province  of  Kerman,  the  Caramania  Deserta 
of  the  ancients ;  these,  along  with  the  deserts  of  Kiab  and  of 
Mekran,  occupy  three-tenths  of  the  country.  In  the  Great 
Salt  Desert  the  layer  of  crystallized  sea  salt  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  in  several  places  an  inch  in 

*  "Persarum  regna,  inter  duo  maria,  Hyrcanum  et  Perticum  attolluntur  ju- 
fis  CaucasUs  utrioque  per  davoxa  laterum."  Plin.  lib.  VI.  cap.  13.  Beau- 
r.harop,  Journal  dee  S^avans,  1790,  p.  730. 
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book    thickness.    According  to  Bcauchamp,  it  is  in  this  desert, 

xxxi.   not  far  from  Kom,  that  the  enchanted  mountain  Telesme  is 

"  found,  from  which  the  word  talisman  is  derived.    This  arid 

Mount  _  .  . 

Talisman,  ana  steep  mountain  appears  to  alter  its  form  according  to 
the  points  from  which  it  is  seen.  The  black  moving  sand 
with  which  it  is  covered,  contributes  to  multiply  these  illu- 
sory appearances.  A  small  stream  flows  past  it,  the  water 
of  which  is  remarkably  heavy  and  saline.* 

Lake*  The  Persian  deserts,  so  similar  in  other  particulars  to 

those  of  Africa,  present  also  the  same  kind  of  lakes,  but  of 
larger  size.  There  are  more  than  thirty  which  have  no 
outlets.  That  of  Zereh,  or  Durra,  covers  an  extent  of  1 100 
square  miles,  and  receives  the  river  Hindmend,  or  Helmund, 
which  is  upwards  of  400  miles  in  length.  This  lake  is  the 
Aria  Palus  of  the  ancients.  But  it  belongs  more  properly 
to  eastern  Persia  or  Afghanistan. 
Among  the  high  mountains  of  Adzerbidjan  and  of  Arme- 

Urmia.  ma,  is  the  great  lake  of  Urmia,  or  Ooroomia,  so  called 
from  the  name  of  a  town  situated  at  its  southern  extremity. 
This  lake  is  represented  as  about  47  miles  long  and  half 
as  broad.  This  lake  must  be  the  Spauta  of  Strabo,  and 
the  Capoton  of  the  Armenian  geography,  at  least  if  d'Anvillc 
is  correct  in  making  the  Van  lake  which  is  a  short  way  to  the 
west,  the  Jirsissa  of  antiquity.  This  lake  is  \ery  saline,  and 
yields  a  bitter  salt  when  evaporated,  and  one-third  more  in 
quantity  than  that  obtained  from  the  waters  of  the  sea.f 
When  the  rivers  which  supply  it  are  much  swollen,  the 
surface  of  this  lake  sometimes  rises  thirty  feet  From  the 
strata  of  shells  found  on  the  south  and  north,  it  seems  to 
have  formerly  extended  farther  in  these  directions.^:  It 
contains  no  fish.  The  limestone  mountains  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  remarkable,  as  being  the  couutry  of  the  fa- 
mous Assassins,  Lake  Erivan,  about  one  hundred  miles 
to  the  north  of  it,  is  about  seventy  miles  in  circumference. 

*  Beaucharop,  Journal  des  S$avans,  1790,  p.  734. 

t  Strabo,  lib.  XI.  p.  350.  t  M.  Fabvicr,  Journal  in  MS. 
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It  has  a  small  island  in  the  middle,  and  abounds  in  carp    book 
and  trout     It  is  the  Lychnites  of  Ptolemy.  XXXI* 

The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  cannot  now  be  number-  j" 
cd  among  tht*  rivers  of  Persia.  Such  others  as  run  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  are  small,  and  require  no  observations. 
The  largest  river  of  Khorazan,  the  Tedzen  of  the  moderns,  Tedxen. 
and  the  Ochus  of  the  ancients,  loses  itself  in  a  marshy  lake, 
according  to  Wahl,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  passes 
through  the  marshes  which  it  forms  to  communicate  with  the 
Gulf  of  Balkan.  Among  the  other  Persian  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  there  is  only  one  of  considerable 
length,  the  Kizil-Ozen,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  The  Kisii. 
call  it  in  the  Turcoman  language,  the  Sefydrood  of  the 
Persians,  and  the  Mardus  of  the  ancients.  Its  waters  run 
in  a  series  of  cataracts,  through  picturesque  ravines,  and 
at  its  mouth  it  runs  with  great  force  into  the  sea,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  affected  by  it  a  considerable  way  from  the 
shore.* 

The  soil  of  the  plains  is  generally  a  strong  clay.    The  Nature  of 
mountains  have  not  been  examined ;  but  they  seem  to  con- the  Ml1' 
sist  chiefly  of  limestone,  an  observation  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  numerous  caverns  mentioned  by  the  ancients.    A 
French  traveller  has  recently  crossed  in  two  places  the  great 
chain  of  Alpon  mountains,  by  which  Ghil&n  and  Mazan- 
der&n  are  encompassed,  and  in  which  the  peak  of  Dema- 
vend  rises  to  a  height  of  800  feet  above  the  plains  of  Teh- 
ran, which  are  at  least  3200  above  the  level  of  the  Cas- 
pian.   All  the  rocks  which  he  saw  consisted  of  carbonate  Calcareous 
and  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  limestone,  marble,  and  mountams 
alabaster,  with  numerous  blocks  of  granite  lying  in  differ- 
ent places.    The  reefs  which  border  the  coast  of  Mazan- 
der&n  are  of  granite.f 

Modern  travellers  have  observed  in  the  westmost  chain,  the 
Zagrus,  consisting  of  rocks  of  sandstone,  limestone  and 
granite  succeeding  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  they 

*  Olearius,  p.  472.  original  ed.  Hanway,  Gmelin,  etc. 
t  M.  Trezel,  Voyage  dans  le  Ghilan,  MS. 
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generally  do  in  oar  mountains  in  Europe,*  From  the  des- 
cription of  Tournefort,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Ararat  and 
the  neighbouring  chains  contain  a  large  quantity  of  slate.f 
It  is  probable  that  a  country  of  such  extent  will  present  to 
future  observers  all  sorts  of  rocks,  soils,  and  geological 
appearances.  If  Chardin's  account  is  true,  the  internal 
structure  of  the  country  is  laid  open  on  the  surface,  the  moun- 
tains being  the  most  arid  and  sterile  in  the  world,  consist- 
ing of  dry  rocks,  without  wood  or  any  herbaceous  plants.^ 

The  last-mentioned  traveller  infers  from  the  vast  extent 
of  the  country  that  it  is  very  little  subject  to  earthquakes. 
If  this  be  the  case,  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan  must  be  ex- 
cepted, being  liable  to  shocks  of  this  kind  both  violent  and 
frequent.^  The  country  round  Tabriz  experienced,  in  1721, 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  disasters  of  this  kind  that  are  men- 
tioned in  history  ;||  the  mountains  of  Irak-Adjemi,  among 
the  Elboors  is  not  the  only  volcano,^  and  finally,  the  south- 
ernmost chains  of  Farsistan  and  Laristan,  where  recent  ex- 
amples of  earthquakes  have  occurred.** 

"My  father's  empire,"  said  the  younger  Cyrus  to 
Xenophon,  "  is  so  large,  that  people  perish  with  cold  at 
the  one  extremity,  while  they  are  suffocated  with  heat  at 
the  other.9'  This  description  still  applies  to  Persia.  It  has 
three  leading  distinctions  of  climate.  The  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  being  about  sixty  feet  lower  than  those  of  the 
ocean,  experience  in  summer  stronger  and  more  lasting 
heats  than  those  of  the  West  Indies.fl  The  winter  in 
that  quarter  is  very  mild,  from  the  temperate  winds  which 
come  from  the  surface  of  the  Caspian.  But  in  both 
seasons    an   excessive   humidity  prevails.    Steel  speedily 

•  Olivier,  V.  p.  8,  9,  202.      t  Schiste  corneen.      %  Chardin,  III.  288.  etc. 

ft  Lerch,  Magasin  Geogr.  de  Buschiog,  III.  8-38.  Herbert,  Voyage,  p.  208. 

||  Wahl,  I.  937. 

1  Olivier,  V.  126. 

••  Niebuhr's  Travels,  II.  169.  (in  German.) 

++  Olivier,  V.  223. 
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rusts,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  feverish  paleness  of  com-    book 
plexion.    The  central  plateau  presents  the  second  climate.    XXXI* 
Surrounded  with  mountains,  on  many  of  which  the  snow  —~ ■■ 
lies  the  whole  year,  this  region,  from  Kandahar  to  Ispahan,  central 
experiences  by  turns  excessively  hot  summers,  and  equally  Plateau« 
rigorous  winters.    From  March  till  May  strong  winds  are 
frequent ;  but  from  May  till  September  the  air  is  serene, 
and  refreshed  by  a  night  breeze.    Some  have  represented 
the  clearness  of  the  sky  in  the  night  to  be  such,  that  a  book 
might  be  read  by  star  light    From  September  to  Novem- 
ber high  winds  again  prevail;  the  air  is  extremely  dry; 
thunder  and  lightning  are  rare;    a  rainbow  is  seldom 
seen :  but  in  the  spring  the  vegetation  suffers  much  from 
the  hail.    This  general  character  of  the  climate  is  subject 
to  local  modifications ;  Farsistan,  particularly  in  the  valley 
of  Shiraz,  is  exempt  both  from  excessive  heats  and  rigorous 
cold;  and  the  mountains  of  Koordistan  and  Abjerbidjan 
derive  from  their  great  elevation  and  their,  forests  a  more 
humid  atmosphere  and  a  more  equal  temperature. 

Here,  however,  the  winters  are  described  as  sometimes  Severity 
extremely  rigorous.  Travellers  are  often  caught  in  snow  winters, 
storms,  in  which  they  inevitably  perish.  Many  instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  not  only  solitary  individuals,  but 
whole  companies  and  caravans  have  been  overwhelmed. 
Sir  Robert  Rer  Porter,  while  describing  these  scenes,  men- 
tions two  circumstances  relative  to  the  dispositions  of 
the  inhabitants,  which  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
stating  in  their  present  connexion ;  both  being  strange  in- 
stances of  inattention  to  the  precautions  dictated  by  person- 
al feeling  and  common  prudence,  as  well  as  humanity.  The 
one  is,  that  few  of  them  of  either  sex  put  on  additional 
clothing,  though  many  of  them,  both  old  and  young,  go  with 
the  breast  entirely  bare  ;  a  neglect  which,  in  some  measure,  * 
accounts  for  the  most  melancholy  catastrophes,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accidental  exposure  under  a  degree  of  frost 
from  which  a  Cossack,  covered  with  his  cloak  or  boorka, 
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book  or  a  Russian  under  his  shaab,  would  hardly  feel  inconve- 
xxxi.  DjPnce#  Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  winter  without  one  or 
two  persons  being  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns.  The  other  circumstance  is,  the  rigid 
execution  of  the  general  regulation  about  the  closing  of  the 
gates,  to  the  loss  of  numerous  lives.  The  gates  of  all  towns 
and  cities  of  Persia  are  shut  a  little  after  sunset*  and  re- 
opened at  sunrise ;  and  many  who,  from  carelessness  or  un- 
avoidable delay,  arrive  later  at  the  gate,  perish  in  the  cold 
of  the  night  Hence,  during  the  inclement  season,  in  the 
north-west  provinces,  a  terrible  scene  of  death  often  unfolds 
itself  close  to  the  threshold  at  the  opening  of  the  gates ;  old 
and  young,  children  and  animals,  lying  in  one  lifeless 
heap. 
On  the  The  face  of  nature  suffers  a  complete  change  as  we  de* 

the  Persian  scend  from  the  central  plateau  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.         Gulf.   Here  the  Samiel  or  burning  wind  sometimes  destroys 
the  imprudent  traveller.     Strabo  tells  us  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Susa  durst  not  go  from  home  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  that  those  who  were  rash  enough  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  violent  heats  often  fell  down  dead  in  the  street.* 
Vegetation      In  western  Persia,  or  the  present  Persian  kingdom,  three 
southern     regi°n8  are  deserving  of  notice;  the  southern  mountains, 
mountains,  the  plateau,  and  the  northern  mountains.     Although  Far- 
sistan,  or  Persia  properly  so  called,  seems  to  have  lost  the 
forests  with  which  all  its  mountains  were  formerly  covered, 
there  are  still  in  the  valley  of  Shiraz  delightful  walks,  sha- 
dowed by  oriental  planes,  medlar  trees,  weeping  willows, 
and  poplars  of  extraordinary  size.f     In  the  midst  of  these 
fine  trees  many  plants  remarkable  for  beauty  and  for  fra- 
grance are  lavished  by  the  hand  of  nature  :  such  as  blue 
and  scarlet  anemonies,  jessamines,  hypericums,  tulips,  and 
**"     ranunculi.     Olivier  gathered  in  that  country  several  plants 

»  Strabo,  lib.  XV.  p.  603. 

t  Franklin's  Travels  in  Persia,  See  Langles'  Pocket  Collection  of  Travel?. 
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formerly  unknown  to  the  botanist  Ho  found  on  the  Elboors    book 
the  Chrysanthemum  praudtum9  and  the  Nepeta  longijlora.    xxxx* 
One  plant,  then  new,  is  since  called  from  his  name,  Oliviera  —■——"• 
decumbens.    It  is  of  the  umbellate  order,  and  smells  like 
thyme* 

The  elevated  plains  of  central  Persia  are  covered  tfith  4.  in  the 
those  species  which  affect  a  saline  soil ;  among  which  is  the  JJJjjJ^1 
Statice  Tartarica.    But  some  of  the  open  plains,  not  yet 
inundated  by  sand,  still  present  fertile  pastures,  where,  in 
former  times,  the  horses  fed  which  were  appropriated  to 
draw  the  chariot  of  the  great  king. 

Towards  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  wo  find  a  greater  5.  on'tha 
vigour  in  the  growth  of  the  forests.  The  long  lying  of  the  ^cl«i- 
snow,  and  a  very  protracted  spring,  are  favourable  to  vege-  an. 
tation.  The  atmosphere,  warm  and  moist,  permits  the  sugar 
cane  to  grow*  and  even  to  produce  tolerable  sugar.  Travel- 
lers forcing  their  way  by  climbing  through  thickets  of  sweet 
briars  and  honeysuckles,  on  the  varied  and  picturesque  sides 
of  the  hills,  find  themselves  surrounded  with  accacias,  oaks, 
lindens,  and  chesnut  trees.  Above  they  see  the  summits 
crowned  with  cedars,  cypresses,  and  pines  of  various  de- 
scriptions.* The  sumach,  so  useful  from  its  astringent  vir- 
tue in  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  tanning,  grows  there  in  abun- 
dance. The  flowering  or  mannah-ash,  (Fraxinus  ornu$,J 
is  equally  common.  Ohilan  abounds  so  much  in  boxwood 
that  camels  cannot  be  employed  in  that  country.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  are  to  that  animal  poisonous,  and  it  has 
no  instinct  leading  it  to  avoid  them.  An  old  observer. 
Aristobulus,  quoted  by  Strabo,  states  that  the  ancient  Hyr- 
cania,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  though  rich 
in  oaks  and  many  other  trees,  produced  no  pines. 

But  Persia,  whose  varied  soil  affords  so  much  pleasure  ^fcui- 
to  the  botanist  and  tho  painter,  has  but  a  small  extent  of tun* 
arable  land.    In  the  central  and  southern  provinces  a  hard 
dry  clay  succeeds  to  barren  rocks.    This  soil  requires  ar- 
tificial irrigations.    Unfortunately  the  canals  subservient 

*  Olirier,  Voyage,  V.  p.  217,  tqq. 
VOL.   II.  31 
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J*06*    to  this  purpose  have  been  destroyed  in  the  frequent  civil 
wars  in  order  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  from  an  enemy. 


Scarcely  a  twentieth  part  of  the  country  is  at  this  day  in 
cultivation.  The  most  common  grain  in  Persia  is  wheat, 
the  quality  of  which  is  excellent  Rice,  however,  is  regard- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  as  the  most  delicious  food.  It  grows 
mostly  in  the  north,  where  the  provinces  are  well  watered. 
Barley  and  millet  are  also  sown,  but  oats  very  rarely* 
The  Armenians  sow  a  little  rye.  The  ploughs,  small  and 
Famines,  drawn  by  lean  oxen,  merely  scratch  the  surface.  The 
hopes  of  the  farmer  are  in  some  seasons  sadly  disappointed, 
and  general  famine  produced  by  the  want  of  rain.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1781  in  the  province 
of  Irak- Adjemi  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitant* 
then  suffered  under  the  consequences  of  two  successive  years 
of  this  description.  Dogs,  cats,  mules,  and  horses,  were 
devoured  by  the  starving  natives.  An  unhappy  pair  at  Ka- 
shan  killed  two  of  their  female  infants  for  food ;  several 
similar  instances  occurred.  Thousands  in  attempting  to 
fly  to  other  places  where  the  famine  might  be  less  severe,, 
became  exhausted  by  the  way,  so  that  the  roads  were  cover- 
ed with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Such  scenes  were  allevia- 
ted, but  not  prevented,  by  distinguished  acts  of  munificence 
which  were  extended  on  that  occasion  to  the  people  by  tho 
governor  and  prince  Abba  Mirza**  Agriculture  is  in  some 
instances  hampered  by  certain  impolitic  regulations.  Land 
under  lease  from  the  crown  pays  rent,  according  to  its  pro- 
duce. Sentinels  are  placed  on  the  ground  not  merely  to 
preserve  the  harvest  from  the  depredations  of  strangers,  but 
more  particularly  to  prevent  tho  tenant  from  stealing  his 
own  property,  a  manoeuvre  sometimes  adopted  to  lessen  the 
car4>ayincnt  of  rent  by  offering  an  excuse  of  a  robbery  having 
been  committed  on  the  produce.!  This  regulation  must 
discourage  the  expenditure  of  capital  and  labour  in  agricul- 
tural improvements. 

*  Porters  Travels,  &c.  vol.  I.  p.  386.  +  Ibidem,  p.  381. 
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Persia  is  in  some  measure   consoled  for  these  disadvan-    book 
<ages  by  the  excellence  of  her  fruits.    There  are  twenty    ****• 
sorts  of  melons ;  the  finest  grows  in  Khorasan.    In  Persia      . 
this  fruit  is  extremely  succulent,   and  contributes  greatly   rui   " 
to  health.    They  are  sometimes  so  large   that  two  or  three 
are  a  full  load  for  a  man.    The  most  esteemed  fruits  of 
Europe  arc  believed  to  have  been  brought  originally  from 
Persia,  as  the  fig,   the  pomegranate,  the  mulberry,  the  al- 
mond, the  peach,  and  the  apricot.    The  oranges  are  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  are  found  in  places  sheltered   by  the  moun- 
tains.   The  heat  reflected  from  the  sand   is  particularly  fa- 
vourable to  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon.    The  vine  here 
displays  all  its  riches,   but    it    is  only  cultivated  by  the 
Guebres,  or  worshippers  of  fire.    There  are  among  other 
varieties  of  the  vine  three  particularly  excellent.     That  of 
Shiraz,  reputed  to  be  the  best,  is  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  grandees  of  the  court.      That  of  Yezd. 
is  very  delicate,  and  is  transported   to  Laar  and  Ormus. 
That  of  Ispahan  is  distinguished  for  its  delicious  sweet- 
ness.* 

Among  the  vegetable  tribes  that  are  useful  in  the  arts,  Useful 
Persia  produces  linen,  hemp,  tobacco,  sesamum,  which  ^'k^*' 
gives  an  oil,  cotton,  saffron,  turpentine,  mastic,  various 
gums,  and  gall  nuts*  Mazanderan  is  the  only  province 
from  which  olive  oil  is  obtained,  although  the  wild  olive 
grows  in  all  moist  situations.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the 
attempts  made  to  introduce  the  olive  into  Media  were  un- 
successful. 

It  is  said  that  Persia  produces  annually  20,000  balls  of 
silk,  each  weighing  216  lbs.  Only  about  1000  of  these  are 
used  in  the  country.  The  rest  is  sold  in  Turkey,  India, 
and  Russia.  Opium,  manna,  and  rhubarb  are  among  the 
exports.  Tbe  opium  poppy,  or  Papaver  somnifcrum,  is  cul- 
tivated in  large  quantities. 

The  Persian  soldiers  use  Tartar  horses,  on  one  of  which  Domestic 
Kherim-Khan  once  travelled  332  miles  in  fifty-eight  hours ;  animaU» 

*  Olivier,  V.  281,  &c.    Chardin,  VIII.  158.  III.  337,  and  a  note  by  Langles. 
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book    more  than  five  miles  per  hour,  in  one  uninterrupted  jour- 
xxxi.   neyM    The  horses  of  Persia  are  esteemed  the  finest  and 

:  handsomest  of  any  in  the  east,  although,  in  fleetness,  inferior 

to  the  Arabian.  They  are  higher  than  those  of  England, 
with  a  small  head,  delicate  limbs,  and  a  well  proportioned 
body.  They  are  gentle,  hard  working,  lively,  and  swift. 
The  mules  are  greatly  in  request  The  ass  resembles  that 
of  Europe,  but  an  excellent  breed  has  been  introduced  from 
Arabia.  It  is  neat,  vivacious,  and  docile,  with  soft  hair, 
carrying  the  head  high.  The  camel  is  very  common.  The 
horned  cattle  are  similar  to  those  of  Europe.  The  sheep 
drag  behind  them  a  tail  of  30  lbs.  weight,  which  is  flat  and 
heart-shaped,  becoming  widest  at  the  extremity.     This  ap- 

'  pendage  is  formed  of  fat,  and  affords  good  eating.    Nume- 

rous flocks  of  them  are  maintained  on  the  pastures  of  Erivan. 
figs  are  but  seldom  seen  in  Persia,  being  proscribed  both 
among  Jews  and  Mahometans,  though  recommended  for  the 
salubrity  of  their  flesh  by  Hippocrates. 

ivudquad-     Some  of  the  forests  contain  deer  and  antelopes.    Hares 

upcda*  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  uncultivated  lands.  In  the 
shady  woods,  the  wild  boar,  the  bear,  the  lion,  and  accord- 
to  some,  the  smaller  kind  of  tiger  lurk.  According  to  M. 
Olivier,  there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  a 
gpecies  of  lion  without  a  mane,  which  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients. It  is  undoubtedly  to  this  gentle  creature  that  the 
accounts  of  historians  refer  when  they  tell  us,  that  the 
Persians  had  long  been  in  the  practice  of  taming  animals 
of  prey,  so  as  even  to  hunt  with  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  pan- 
thers, and  ounces.  Lucretius  says  that  the  Parthians  had 
attempted,  without  success,  to  employ  lions  along  with  their 
armies  against  the  enemy. 

The  Caspian  cat  (the  Felix  chaus  of  Gmelin,)  the  Aha, 
or  Cervus  pygargus,  and  other  animals  live  in  the  deserts 
and  the  forests  adjoining  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  There  is  a 
distinct  species  of  squirrel  called  the  Persian.  The  Per- 
sian boar  is  an  animal  of  great  ferocity.    The  wild  ass 
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lives  in  the  deserts  of  the  centre ;  the  hyena  and  jackal  in    book 
the  provinces  of  the  south.     The  Caspian  Sea  produces    ***!• 
the  sturgeon  in  great  abundance,  and  a  delicious  sort  of 
carp.    The  pigeon  and  partridge  furnish  excellent  food,  Bird*, 
which    the  inhabitants  share  with  the  birds  of  prey,  the 
eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the  falcon,  animals  which  number 
among  the  native  species  of  the  wild  mountains. 
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PERSIA    CONTINUED. 

Topographic  details  on  the  Provinces  and  Cities. 

book        Having  taken  a  view  of  Persia  as  a  whole,  we  shall  now 
xxxii.  turn  our  attention  to  its  chief  towns,  and  other  objects  of 

■  special  geography,  taking  for  our  point  of  departure  the 

former  capital  Ispahan,  beginning  with  the  central  and 
north-west  provinces,  and  proceeding  to  those  of  the  south- 
east and  east. 

Province  of     The  vast  province  of  Irak-Adjemi,  which  nearly  corres- 

rof,  A  JC~  ponds  to  the  Great  Media  of  the  ancients,  takes  its  name 
from  the  first  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy ;  the 
Djemshid  of  the  Orientalists,  and  the  Achsemenes  of  the 
Greeks.  If  skid  and  menes  arc  considered  as  terminations, 
these  two  words  may  he  reduced  to  one  root,  Mjem  or 
Achem.  With  the  Arabians  Irak  signifies  Babylonia,  and 
Jldjemi  is  their  name  for  the  Persians.  The  name  of  the 
province,  therefore,  means  Persian  Babylonia.*  This  pro- 
vince occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  central  plateau  of 
Persia,  and  the  description  already  given  of  this  plateau 
is  particularly  applicable  to  it 

Ispahan.  On  its  southern  boundary  we  find  the  remains  of  Ispa- 
han, that  immense  city,  to  which  Chardin  gives  thirty- 
three  miles  of  cii cumference,  and  which,  when  he  visited 
it,  contained  from  6  to  700,000  inhabitants.    This  superb 

*  Wahl,  Asien,  1. 209,  217. 
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capital,  which  the  Persians  considered  as  one  half  of  the    book 
world*  has  now  left  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  grandeur.  MXII» 
The  large  spaces  which  served  as  pleasure  grounds  to  the  ' 
avenues,  are  now  converted   into   common   gardens.     We 
may  travel  for  three  hours  on  country  roads,  which  were 
formerly  streets  leading  to  the  centre  of  the  city.     Still, 
however,   according   to   the   account   of  M.    Olivier,   the 
bazars*  constructed  by  Sha-Abbas,  which  were  covered  in 
with  vault*,  and  lighted  by   numerous  domes,  are  of  pro- 
digious extent,  and  proclaim  the   former   magnificence  of 
the  city.    Sir  R.  K.  Porter  says  he  travelled  under  its 
massy  arches  considerably  more  than  a  mile,  to  where  they 
terminate  at  the  northern  angle  of  the  Royal  8quare,  and 
that,  after  crossing  the  square,  the  bazar  is  continued  at  the 
opposite  angle. 

This  vast  square,  called  theMaidan  Shah,  one  of  the  most  Great 
extensive  in  the  world,  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief*1"*1** 
ornaments  of  Ispahan ;  enriched  with  shops,  where  every 
commodity  of  luxury  and  splendid  manufacture  was  expos- 
ed. Here  also  the  troops  were  exercised,  and  the  nobility 
exhibited  their  Asiatic  tournaments  before  their  king.  In 
the  centre  of  each  side  of  this  immense  area,  stands  some 
edifice,  remarkable  for  grandeur  or  for  character.  In  the 
north-west  is  the  great  gate  of  entrance  to  the  bazar,  on 
which,  in  former  times,  stood  the  celebrated  clock  of 
Ispahan.  The  south-eastern  side  shows  the  Meshed- 
Shab,  a  superb  mosque,  built  by  Shah-Abbas,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Mehedi,  one  of  the  twelve  Imans.  On  the  north- 
east is  the  mosque  of  Looft  Ullah ;  and  on  the  south-west 
the  Ali  Rapi,  or  gate  of  AH,  forms  a  majestic  parallel  to 
the  bazar  porch  on  the  opposite  side.  The  length  of  the 
square  is  about  2000  feet,  and  its  breadth  700.  Each 
face  presents  a  double  range  of  arches,  the  one  over  the 
other;  the  longest  range  consisting  of  eighty -six,  and  the 
shortest  of  thirty.  At  a  few  paces  from  these  arcades  there 
is  a  constant  supply  of  water,  running  through  a  canal  of    , 

a  *  Olivier,  Voyage,  etc.  V.  p.  176. 
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blfeck  marble,  and  opening  into  a  variety  of  basins  of  the 
XXXI1U  same  substance*  which  are  constantly  full,  and  rendered 
— ~— •  more  cool  and  refreshing  by  a  close  shade  of  elegant  trees. 
The  Sell,  or  AH  Kapi  gate,  is  described  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pieces  of  brick  work  to  be  found  in  the 
Persian  empire.  Over  the  great  entrance  it  rises  into 
several  stories,  and  the  flights  of  steps  which  lead  to  them 
are  formed  of  the  most  beautiful  variegated  porcelain. 
The  roof  of  the  large  chamber  over  the  gate  is  sump- 
tuously gilt  and  carved,  and  supported  by  eighteen  lofty 
octagonal  pillars,  once  richly  emblazoned  in  gold  but  now 
faded.  It  is  open  on  all  sides  but  one.  On  the  side  near- 
est the  balustrade  facing  the  square,  a  round  platform 
marks  the  spot  on  which  Shah  Abbas  used  to  sit,  and  from 
whence  he  reviewed  his  chivalry,  galloping  and  skirmishing 
beneath,  or  witnessed  the  combats  of  wild  animals.  The 
freshness  of  all  the  buildings  is  particularly  striking  to  a 
European,  or  the  inhabitant  of  any  comparatively  humid 
country,  in  which  the  atmosphere  cherishes  a  vegetation 
of  mosses,  lichens,  and  other  cryptogamous  plants,  which 
we  particularly  associate  in  our  minds  with  the  spectacle  of 
decay.  Above  this  there  is  a  numerous  range  of  small 
rooms,  some  of  them  evidently  appropriated  to  purposes 
of  carousal.  From  the  roof  of  the  building  an  extensive 
view  of  the  city  is  obtained.  In  former  times  this  was 
undoubtedly  splendid,  but  at  present,  with  the  exception 
of  the  palaces  in  the  gardens,  the  whole  mass  below  is 
one  mouldering  succession  of  ruinous  houses,  mosques, 
and  shapeless  structures,  which  had  formerly  been  the 
mansions  of  the  nobility,  broken  by  groupes  or  lines  of 
various  tall  trees  which  once  made  part  of  the  gar- 
dens of  the  houses  now  in  ruins.  Ispahan,  though  two 
thirds  of  it  are  in  ruins,  contains  more  than  200,000  inha- 
bitants.* There  all  the  mechanical  arts  are  executed  in 
the  best  style.  In  the  south  part  of  the  city  is  to  be  seen 
Avenue  of  the  famous  tract  called  Shaherbag,  which  bears  a  great  re- 

Shaherbag« 

*  According  to  M.  T— ,  there  are  20,000  bouse?. 
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semblance  to  Versailles.    It  consists  of  a  series  of  gardens,    book 
inclosed  within  four  majestic  walls  :   each  garden  has  a  sc-   XXXI1* 
parate  palace  adapted  to  the  seasons,  or  to  the  changing 
humour  of  the  royal  planter,  who  called  them  Hesht  Bc- 
heste,  or  the   "Eight  Paradises/'     The  prevailing  plan  of 
them  all  is  that  of  long  parallel  walks,  shaded  by  even  rows 
of  tall  umbrageous  planes,  the  celebrated  chenar  trees,  of 
which  the  Persians  are  extremely  fond,  and  which  grow  hero 
in  perfection.  These  are  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  fruit 
trees,  and  all  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs.     Canals  flow  down 
the  avenues  in  straight  lines,  and  generally  terminate  in  a 
large  marble  basin,  ornamented  with  sparkling  fountains 
of  square  or  octagon  shapes.     The  great  number  of  ave- 
nues and  canals,  and  the  numbers  of  rills  which  are  seen 
from  any  one  point,  have  an  uncommonly  magnificent  ef- 
fect, and  the  different  palaces  belonging  to  the  eight  para- 
dises are  descried  at  different  openings,  glittering  like  so 
many  gay  pavilions.  The  traveller  now  mentioned,  however, 
on  drawing  nearer,  was  less  pleased   with  the  architectural 
taste  displayed  in  these  structures.     He  found  them  gorge- 
ous, but  heavy  and  discordant,   though  loaded  with  every 
species  of  external  ornament,  in  gilding,  carving,  painting, 
and  inlaid  mirror-glass.     This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Shehel  Setoon,  or  Palace  of  Forty  Pillars,  the  fa-  Palace 
vourite  residence  of  the  latter  Sophi  kings.     The  exhaust-  piium?' 
less  profusion  of  its  splendid  materials  reflecting  their  own 
golden  or  crystal  lights  on  each  other,  along  with  all  the 
variegated  colours  of  the  garden,  gave  the  appearance  of  an 
entire  surface  formed  of  polished  silver  and   mother-of- 
pearl  set  with  precious  stones,  a  scene  well  fitted  for  an 
eastern  poet's  dream,  or  some  magic  vision  in  the  tales  of 
an  Arabian  night.  .  The  front  is  entirely  open  to  the  gar- 
den, and  it  is  sustained  by  a  double  range  of  columns,  up- 
wards of  forty  feet  high,  each  column  shooting  up  from 
the  united  backs  of  four  lions  of  white  marble,  and  the 
shafts  covered  with  arabesque  patterns,   and  foliages  in 
looking-glass,  gilding  and  painting ;  some  twisting  spiral* 
ly,  others  winding  in  golden  wreaths,  or  running  into  lo- 
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book  zenges,  stars,  connecting  circles,  and  many  intricacies  of 
fancy  and  ingenious  workmanship.  The  ceiling  is  equal- 
'  ly  ornamented,  particularly  with  the  figures  of  all  sorts  of 
animals,  from  insects  to  the  large  quadrupeds.  At  some 
distance  within  the  front  is  the  entrance  to  a  vast  interior 
saloon,  in  which  all  the  caprice  and  cost  of  eastern  magni- 
ficence are  incredibly  lavished.  The  floors  of  both  apart- 
ments are  covered  with  the  richest  carpets  of  the  age  of 
Shah-Abbas,  but  as  fresh  as  if  just  laid  down,  a  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  the  dye,  though  some  ascribe  this  and 
all  similar  phenomena,  without  any  meaning,  to  the  purity 
of  the  climate.  So  far  as  this  cause  is  concerned,  the  on- 
ly property  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  absence  of  dampness. 
A  door  in  one  angle  of  this  saloon,  opens  into  a  spacious 
and  lofty  banqueting  hall,  the  sides  of  which  are  hung 
with  pictures,  mostly  descriptive  of  convivial  scenes,  si- 
milar representations  being  also  emblazoned  on  the  doors 
and  pannels  of  the  room  near  the  floor.  Its  lower  range 
is  spotted  with  little  recesses  taking  the  shapes  of  bottles, 
flaggons,  and  other  vessels  indispensable  in  those  days  at 
a  Persian  feast,  though  of  a  character  equally  different  from 
the  abstemiousness  that  marked  the  board  of  the  great  Cyrus, 
and  from  the  temperance  which  at  the  present  moment  pre- 
sides at  tho  Persian  court.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  gives  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  subjects  and  execution  of  six  large  pic- 
tures, four  of  which  represent  royal  entertainments  given  to 
different  ambassadors  in  the  reign  of  Shah-Abbas,  and  two 
are  battle  pieces ;  these  arc,  in  general,  ill-imagined  in  point 
of  taste,  but  executed  with  great  nicety  and  observation.  Tho 
hall  of  audience  exhibits  a  profusion  of  very  recent  paintings, 
among  which  are  several  of  the  king,  but  wretched  likenesses, 
and  altogether  they  betray  a  decline  of  this  fine  art  in  Per- 
sia, while  a  similar  comparison  of  the  ornamented  work 
shows  that  considerable  progress  in  that  department  has  been 
made.  The  river  Zenderood,  which  divides  the  superb  pro- 
menade in  two,  has  a  beautiful  bridge  of  hewn  stone  and 
brick,  composed  of  thirty-six  arches,  With  a  covered  gal- 
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lcry,  in  the  form  of  a  torracc  on  each  side,  commanding  a  book 
delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  gardens,  and  the  suburb  XXXI1* 
of  Julpha,  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  though  now 
in  r^ins.  A  little  lower  is  another  bridge  built  by  Shah- 
Abbas,  with  wider  galleries,  and  a  hexagonal  circuit  of 
buildings  in  the  centre.  Under  the  arches,  the  bottom  of 
the  river  is  so  paved  as  to  make  the  water  fall  in  the  form 
of  a  cascade,  which  is  in  full  view  of  a  fine  palace  built  di- 
rectly opposite,  and  surrounded  with  beautiful  gardens. 
That  these  bridges  might  have  a  sufficient  river  flowing  be- 
neath them,  Shah- Abbas  introduced  into  the  bed  of  the  Zen- 
derood,  another  river,  from  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  by 
cutting  a  passage  through  some  mountains  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. Chard  in  describes  the  size  of  the  river  as  equalling 
in  spring  that  of  the  Seine  at  Paris  in  winter.* 

Tho  subitVb  of  Julpha,  which  we  have  mentioned,  also  Suburb  of 
owes  its  origin  to  Shah- Abbas,  who  founded  it  for  a  body  of Julpht# 
Armenians  whom  he  transplanted  from  their  own  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  opulent  town  of  Julpha  on  the  Araxes* 
having  particularly  conciliated  his  favour,  by  expelling 
their  Turkish  garrison  at  the  sight  of  his  troops,  and  open- 
ing their  gates  to  receive  him,  he  treated  them  as  friends, 
but  would  not  leave  such  valuable  subjects  behind  so  near 
the  frontier,  where  they  might  at  a  future  period  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  demolished  the  town,  brought 
the  inhabitants  to  Persia,  and  stationed  them  in  this  great 
suburb,  naming  it  Julpha,  and  gave  them  here  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  his  dominions,  full  toleration  for  the  publicity 
of  their  religious  institutions,  and  some  valuable  privileges 
as  merchants.  This  occurred  about  the  year  1603,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  the  colony  continued  to  prosper.  To 
it  Ispahan  owed  its  great  commercial  character  and  its 
wealth.  But  in  the  Afghan  invasion,  the  ill-advised  mo- 
narch Shah  Houssein  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  Julpha  of 
their  arms,  and  it  was  abandoned  to  become  the  first  prey 

•  Chard  in.    Olivier,  1.  c.    Memoires  historiquep,  politiques  et  gcographiqueg 
des  Voyages  de  Ferriere-Saureboeuf,  II.  p.  28. 
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book  in  the  bloody  and  rapacious  hands  of  the  Afghans.  The 
xxxii.  noblest  and  best  fell  in  front  of  these  assaults,  and  few  sur- 
••  vived  to  maintain  the  good  old  character  of  the  Armenian 

merchants.  Their  transactions  are  now  only  characterised 
by  low  cunning.  Their  trade  and  gains,  and  every  circum- 
/  stance  that  confers  respectability,  have  been  miserably  re- 
duced, and  their  habits  have  become  disgustingly  vicious, 
even  the  women  being  remarked  for  intemperance.  A 
strange  irregularity  has  obtained  a  sort  of  sanction  among 
them  from  established  usage,  that  of  temporary  marriages. 
The  mothers  bargain  with  strangers  for  their  daughters  in 
this  species  of  connexion.  The  young  women  are  said  to 
be  in  every  respect  faithful  to  their  lords  during  the  whole 
term  of  agreement ;  when  this  expires,  they  are  considered 
as  free  but  not  degraded,  and  the  pecuniary  consideration 
which  they  have  obtained,  operates  as  a  recommendation  to 
a  more  permanent  matrimonial  alliance  with  their  own  coun- 
trymen. Not  countenanced  by  Christianity,  these  arrange- 
ments are  of  course  viewed  with  marked  reprobation  by 
consistent  professors  of  that  religion,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
the  want  of  principle  thus  betrayed  lowers  their  general 
character  even  among  the  Mahometans,  with  whom  concu- 
binage is  legitimate.  The  degree  of  neglect  to  which  the 
children  procreated  by  connexions  of  this  description  aro 
subjected  is  justly  viewed  as  aggravating  their  immorality.* 
Revival  of  At  present,  Ispahan  is  in  some  degree  recovering  from 
Ispahan,  j^g  8tate  0f  abject  decay.  Mohammed  Hussein,  whose  ta- 
lents have  raised  him  to  the  place  of  Ameen-a-Doolah,  or 
second  minister  of  the  king,  being  a  native  of  Ispahan,  has 
erected  in  it  a  splendid  new  palace,  and  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified many  of  the  former  edifices.  Having,  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  public  duty,  encouraged  agriculture, 
and  recolonized  many  deserted  villages  in  the  country,  he 
has  used  similar  means  to  populate  the  habitable  streets 
qf  this  city,  by  promoting  the  old  manufactures,  and 
striving  to  attract  commerce  back  to  its  ancient  channels. 

*  Porter^  Travels  in  Persia. 
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In  Ispahan,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  country,  the  ef-    book 
fects  of  his  good  intentions  are  manifested,  and  if  security   **xii« 
in  the  possession  of  property  were  permanently  established,  — — - 
and  industrious  habits  formed,  this  desolate  city  might  re- 
gain its  ancient  prosperity. 

On  the  road  from  Ispahan  to  Tehpn,  the  residence  of  Kashan, 
Shah-Futte-Ali,  we  pass  by  Kashati,  containing  5000  bouses, 
and  a  palace  built  by  Abbas  the  Groat.  The  silk  brocades 
of  this  place  are  at  present,  as  in  former  times,  celebrated 
all  over  Persia.  A  particularly  rich  shawl  of  silk  fabric  is 
also  made  here,  and  in  great  request.  It  contains  besides, 
a  manufactory  of  copper  vessels,  which  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  between  the  town  and  its  adjacent  provinces,  so 
that  Kashan  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  places  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  empire.  The  town  is  handsome,  but  more  infested 
by  scorpions  of  the  most  venomous  description  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country.* 

After  this,  we  come  to  Kom,  a  large  town  of  2000  houses,  Kom. 
where  there  is  a  mosque,  to  which  many  devout  pilgrims 
resort,  but  it  is  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Large 
sums  are  paid  by  individuals  for  the  privilege  of  having  their 
remains  buried  here,  as  it  has  been  the  burying  place  of 
many  sanctified  characters.  But  this  place  has,  notwith- 
standing its  sanctity,  been  treated  with  a  relentless  spirit  of 
destruction  even  by  Mahometan  invaders.  About  a  century 
ago,  the  Afghans,  being  of  a  different  sect,  from  that  of  the 
Sonnites,  gave  it  a  blow  from  which  it  has  never  recovered*' 
The  water  here  is  brackish,  f  Owing  to  its  proximity  to 
the  great  salt  desart,  the  heat  of  the  summers  are  insupport- 
able.   It  is  hemmed  in  by  rocky  mountains  to  the  southward. 

Tehran  has    acquired  considerable  importance  by  be- Tehran, 
coming  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  sovereign.    It  con- 
sists of  7000  houses.    It  is  not  newly  built,  as  M.  Olivier 
tells  us :   in  the  time  of  Abbas  the  Great  it  was  an  import- 

*  Olivier,  V.  170. 

t  Ham-ffoolla,  a  Persian  geographer,  quoted  by  M.  Langles  in  bis  edition  of 
Chardin,  II.  450. 
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book  ant  place,  and  some  of  the  last  Sophis  often  resided  in  it* 
jpcxii.  During  winter,  it  contains  from  60  to  70,000  inhabitants. 
The  houses  are  of  clay  or  mud,  as  is  the  case  through  the 
whole  of  Persia,  and  the  walls  comprehend  a  large  extent  of 
ground  not  yet  occupied.  This  city  is  of  a  square  form,  and 
in  the  middle  is  another  space  also  square,  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  ^within  which  is  the  royal  palace,  which  is  a 
structure  of  great  extent,  and  highly  magnificent  For  a 
position  of  general  surveillance,  the  Persian  monarch  could 
hardly  have  chosen  a  better  situation,  being  quite  central 
between  the  north-west  provinces,  which  border  on  Georgia, 
and  those  to  the  east,  which  are  exposed  to  incursions  from 
the  Turcomans  and  Afghans.  But  it  is  not  strictly  the  best 
locality,  being  extremely  unhealthy  during  summer,  from 
the  exhalations  emitted  by  the  low  ground  moistened  by  the 
spring  torrents  which  pour  from  the  adjacent  heights ;  al- 
though the  same  cause  by  giving  birth  to  an  early  verdure, 
contributes  to  the  pleasantness  of  its  general  aspect  In 
summer,  therefore,  the  court  flies  to  the  more  temperate 
plains  of  Sultanieh,  or  Oujan,  and  the  people  to  tents  op 
villages  among  the  hills. 

Bey.  To  the  south-east  of  Tehran  are  to  be  found  the  exten- 

sive ruins  of  Rey,  the  ancient  Rliagae  or  Rhagianae,  known 
for  a  short  period  under  the  name  of  Arsaria,f  2000  stadia 
to  the  east  of  Hamadan,  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  and  500 
from  the  Pylse  Caspiae.    Going  north-west  from  Tehran, 

Sultanieh.  we  come  to  the  cities  of  Casbin  or  Kasooin,  and  Sultanieh. 
This  last,  situated  in  a  fine  valley  among  rugged  moun- 
tains, in  a  cold  climate,  has  for  a  long  time  gone  to  utter 
decay 4    In  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  the  thriving  focus 

Ziighan.    of  the  trade  between  India  and  Europe.§    Zinghan  is  a 

*  Langles,  note  on  Tehran,  in  Cbardin,  VIII.  »166.    Pietre  dell  a  Valle,  III. 
p.  435.  12mo. 

t  Mannert,  Geographic  des  Grecs  et  Romains,  V.  pars  1. 102,  &c. 
$  Cartwright  on  Persia,  p.  245.  (Elzevir.) 
$  Ru?  Gonzales  Clavijo. 
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town  of  some  importance,  twenty-four  miles  from  Sulta-  book 
nieb,*  containing  2000  houses.  Kasbin,  according  to  Beau-  ***n. 
champ,  who  determined  its  longitude,  contained  in  1787,  ■ 
10  or  12,000  souls;  the  number  of  their  houses  was  rated 
at  S500.  The  old  palace  of  the  king  is  still  to  be  seen 
here,  but  in  very  bad  condition.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  sabres.  Ferriere  says  that  it  contains 
considerable  copper  manufactures,  the  metal  being  obtain- 
ed from  the  adjacent  mountains.  Copper  vessels  of  all  kinds 
are  better  made  here  than  in  Turkey.  There  are  always 
numerous  caravans  in  the  place,  from  Khorasan  or  Adzer- 
bidjan,  which  make  it  an  entrepot  of  trade.  It  has  been 
more  than  once  nearly  overwhelmed  with  earthquakes,  so 
that  at  present  little  remains  of  its  past  grandeur  bat 
broken  masses  of  domes  and  towers,  and  long  lines  of 
mouldering  walls;  yet  the  existing  town  has  many  fine 
edifices,  and  spacious  gardens,  producing  fruits  of  great 
variety  and  delicacy  of  flavour. 

Hamadan  is,  from  its  situation,  one  of  the  most  agree-  Hamad**. 
able  towns  in  Persia.    The  houses  are  indifferently  built, 
but  being  separated  by   gardens,  which  are  watered  by 
streams  from  the  hills,  they  form  a  very  agreeable  whole. 
Here  is  the  tomb  of  Avicenna.f    Passing  mount  Elwend 
on  the  south-west  of  Hamadan,  we  come  to  Kermanshah,  Kerman- 
a  flourishing  town  of  3000  houses,  near  which  is  mount 8hah* 
Risootoon,  containing   a   singular  monument  called  "the 
throne  of  Rustan."    It  consists  of  two  halls,  shaped  out  of  ^ 

the  solid  rock,  in  the  form  of  a  portico,  the  one  being  near- 
ly double  the  size  of  the  other ;  the  largest  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  both  dimensions,  and  contains  a  colossal 
equestrian  statue,  besides  several  other  statues,  basso-re- 
lievos which  are  chiefly  hunting  pieces,  and  several  inscrip- 
tions, all  cut  out  in  the  solid  mountain.^ 

•  Various  MS.  Journal?. 

t  Abriool-Kerim's  Travels  from  India  to  Mecca,  translated  into  French  by 
Langles,  p.  97. 

%  Memoires  sur  di verses  Antiquites  de  la  Perse,  par  M.  Sylvestre  de  Sacy, 
in  4to.  1793,  p.  211. 
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book       To  the  north  of  Kermanshah,  and  the  west  of  Hama- 
XXXII#  dan  and  of  Sultatiie,  we  have  a  very  mountainous  coun- 
try#  where  the  grass  and  the  foliage  arc  never  scorched  by 
Koordis*    the  summer  heats ;  a  country   inhabited  by  the  independ- 
Un'  ent  Koords,  wlio  are  always  ready  to  move  their  tents  and 

their  flocks  out  of  the  reach  of  any  controlling  power. 
This  country  is  called  Al-Djebal,  or  Prussian  Koordistan. 
No  frequented  road  passes  through  it.  The  snow  remains 
on  the  mountains  till  August.*  The  valleys  are  filled  with 
agreeable  woods,  orchards,  cultivated  fields,  and  pastures, 
which  are  always  verdant.  The  villages  arc  generally 
built  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  the  burying  grounds  in  similar 
situations.  The  Soonnite  is  here  the  prevalent  form  of  1s- 
Benney.  ]&mism.  Senney,  the  chief  town,  and  containing  3000  houses, 
is  surrounded  by  a  very  rich  cultivation.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  capable  of  furnishing  20,000  horsemen.  Some  of 
the  tribes  are  entirely  independent,  as  the  Mekris,  who 
have  a  capital  called  Sliash-Poola. 
£ker-  We  are  better  acquainted  with  Adzerbidjan,  the  Adjer- 

^tn*  badjan  of  Hue  Zenda  Vesta,  and  the  Alropatena  of  the  an- 
cients. These  names  signify  «*  the  Country  of  Fire,'* 
either  from  the  worship  ol  that  element  hating  taken  its 
origin  in  this  country,  or  from  the  tolcanic  eruptions  to 
which  it  is  subject.  It  is  hilly,  rugged,  and  cold ;  but 
possesses  valleys  which  are  very  fertile  in  fruit  and  in 
Tebrixor  madder.  Here  is  Tcbriz,  or  Tauris,  a  considerable  town 
Taurii.      0j.  7000  j|0USCS#     '|<||e   bazars   and  other  public  buildings, 

are  very  spacious;  and  the  great  square  is  said  to  bo 
capable  of  containing  30,000  men  drawn  up  in  battle 
array.  Tauris  was  the  residence  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchs  for  several  centuries.  It  still  possesses  a  great 
silk  trade.  The  continual  resort  of  Turks,  Georgians,  and 
Koords,  gives  it  an  appearance  of  great  populousness.  A 
large  quantity  of  shagreen  skin  is  prepared  here,  an  arti- 
cle much  used  in  Persia  for  shoes.  This  town  is  remark- 
able for  its  fiuc  mosques  faced  with  glazed  bricks,  and  or- 

*  MS.  Journal  of  M.  Fabvicr, 
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lamented  with  stones  of  alabaster,  a  rock  common  in  the    book 
neighbourhood.  xxxn. 

At  present  Tabriz  is  well  known,  from  being  the  capital  """" 
of  the  province  of  Adzerbidjan,  and  the  principal  residence 
of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Persian  crown  Abbas  Mirza, 
who  is  governor  of  the  province.  In  distant  ages  this  city 
rivalled  Ecbatana.  It  has  oftert  been  the  victim  of  the  con*- Tt*  De- 
tentions of  kings,  and  has  suffered  in  repeated  wars  from  °  UM8< 
Turks,  Persians,  and  Tartars.  But  its  most  destructive 
enemies  have  been  two  fatal  earthquakes  which  occurred  in 
the  last  century,  in  the  years  1727  and  1787,  and  laid  it  in 
ruins.  During  these  dreadful  catastrophes  upwards  of 
100,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  Yet  a  new  city  has 
risen  over  the  ruins,  and  at  present  enjoys  every  prospect 
of  increasing  prosperity.  It  has  been  re-fortified  by  the 
prince,  and  surrounded  with  a  thick  wall,  protected  by  bas- 
tions and  towers,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  deep  dry  ditch. 
Out  of  £50  mosques  mentioned  by  Chardin,  the  ruins  of 
only  three  are  visible.  The  most  considerable  is  that  of 
Ali-Shah,  erected  nearly  600  years  ago  by  Ali-Koja,  and 
still  presenting  lofty  arches,  and  the  mouldering  vaulted 
work  of  splendid  domes ;  the  whole  of  the  building  within 
and  without  has  been  cased  with  lacquered  tiles  of  porce- 
lain, adjusted  into  intricate  and  elaborate  figures,  with  ah 
ingenuity  and  taste  which  would  honour  the  most  accom- 
plished artists  of  any  age.  The  colours  of  those  decorations 
are  green,  dark,  and  light-blue,  interspersed  with  Arabic 
sentences  in  gilt  letters ;  and  a  broad  band  of  similar  in- 
scriptions, formed  in  white  on  this  beautifully  varied  ground, 
and  interwoven  with  flowers  in  green  and  gold,  winds  round 
the  entire  extent  of  the  building.*  This  fine  ruin  is  within 
the  limits  of  the  new  city,  together  with  the  remains  of  the 
citadel.  Here  part  of  the  old  palace,  with  its  attendant 
mosque,  may  also  be  traced,  executed  in  brick  work,  and 
put  together  with  the  nicest  care.  This  city  has  often  chang- 
ed with  respect  to  its  relative  importance,  and  the  numbers 

*  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  I. 
V0£.  II.  S3 
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book    of  its  bouses  and  inhabitants,  from  the  effects  of  war,  mas* 
xxxii.  sacre,  and  forcible  emigration. 

"—""" -"~  The  south-west  part  of  Adaserbidjan  contains  also  the 
Maraga.  town  of  Ma  rag  a,  consisting  of  3000  houses.  This  part  is 
almost  entirely  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  $be  lake  Oor- 
mia.  The  town  of  Oormia  is  built  on  the  west  side  of  the 
lake  among  steep  mountains,  where  the  winter  is  of  nine 
months  duration.  *Dio  north-west  part  of  Adzerbidjan  is 
formed  by  the  basin  of  the  Karasou,  a  river  which  runs  into 
tbe  Arazes.  It  contains  Ardebrl,  a  good  commercial  town 
of  2500  houses.  Excellent  fruits  are  gathered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  agriculture  is  kept  up  by  numerous  canals  for 
irrigation.  > 

Persian  Armenia  or  Erivan  is  a  large  valley,  forming  part 
of  the  basin  of  the  Araxes,  a  river  which  in  that  part  of  its 
course  still  preserves  its  impetuous  character,  and,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  poets,  appears  to  hate  bridges.*  The  prin- 
cipal bridge,  that  of  Djoolfa,  has  often  been  carried  away. 
The  lake  of  Erivan,  enclosed  in  a  basin  of  its  own,  has  no 
outlet.  Its  waters  are  clear,  and  abound  in  fish.  In  this 
country,  which  is  filled  with  highly  picturesque  situations, 
the  climate  is  healthy,  though  somewhat  foggy;  a  long 
and  severe  winter  produces  many  falls  of  snow;  the  sum- 
mer is  cold.f  For  several  months  the  Armenian  peasantry- 
cover  their  vines  with  earth.  They  maintain  that  this  is 
the  place  where  the  vine  was  first  cultivated  by  Noah,  and 
the  quality  of  the  wine  which  it  affords  ranks  very  high. 
The  capital  of  Persian  Armenia  is  Erivan.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  an  earthen  wall.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians  since  1635,  when  it  was  included  among  the  cou- 
quest  of  Nadir-Shah.  It  is  the  seat  of  residence  of  the 
Persian  governor,  who  has  the  title  of  Sirdar,  or  general, 
and  holds  his  office  by  a  sort  of  military  tenure;  paying  no 
tribute,  but  furnishing  a  certain  number  of  troops  during 
war.    Its  natural  situation  is  remarkably  beautiful.    The 

•  Pontem  indignatus  Araxes,   Virg.    L'Araxe  gcinissant  sous  un  pont  qi ', 
l'outragt,  Louts  Racine. 
t  Philipp.  a  S.  Trinit.  p.  73.  Tournefort,  &c 
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river  Zengay,*  which  passes  the  city  on  its  way  to  join  the  book 
Araxes,  and  is  itself  previously  augmented  by  numerous  xxx™* 
streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  contributes  great-  — — 
]y  to  beautify  and  enliven  it;  while  the  assemblage  of 
Mountain  and  vale  through  which  it  flows  can  hardly  be  ex- 
celled* Another  smaller  river,  called  the  Qucrkboolak,  is 
expended  in  supplying  water  for  the  necessities  of  the  city. 
But  Erivan  has  no  longer  the  aspect  of  the  capital  of  a 
large  province,  having  been  the  prey  of  sanguinary  inva- 
sions* Its  appearance  is  ruinous*  with  the  exception  of  the 
fortress.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  supposed  not  to 
exceed  15,000.  A  short  way  to  the  south-west  is  the  cele- 
brated Armenian  monastery  of  Eitch-May-Adsen,  or  "  the 
three  churches*"  and  mount  Ararat,  which  is  a  sort  of  fron- 
tier to  the  territories  of  Persia  and  Turkey.  The  monas- 
tery has  very  extensive  buildings,  and  is  much  resorted  to 
by  the  Armenian  pilgrims.  Here  the  patriarch  leads  a  life 
of  as  great  austerity  as  the  other  monks.  In  the  Armenian 
church  the  fasts  are  observed  with  a  frequency  and  a  rigour 
proportioned  to  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  individuals. 
Nactcfaitsbevan*  or  Nakshivan,  was  formerly  the  second 
town  in  this  province,  but  it  has  gone  to  decay,  and  its 
place  has  been  occupied  by  Khoy,  a  town  consisting  of  1100  Khoy. 
houses.  At  this  place  the  present  governor  of  the  province, 
Abbas  Mirza  spends  a  short  time  every  summer  in  hawking 
and  hunting;  and  it  shares  with  Tabriz  the  views  which 
tbis  prince  entertains  of  general  improvement.  It  is  more 
pleasantly  situated  than  that  capital,  and  possesses  a  safer 
foundation,  though  not  lying  so  central  for  all  the  objects  of 
the  governor. 

Many  of  the  oriental,   and  several  Christian  authors,  Digression 
regard  Persian  Armenia  as  the  first  cradle  of  the  human  ^{J^" 
race*     Here,   they  tell  us,  was  the    vale  of   Eden,  the  p*radiset 
happy  abode  of  our  first  parents.    Here  Noah's  ark,  after 

•  Porter  describes  these  two  rivers  as  issuing  from  lake  Erivan,  while  Mr. 
Macdonald  Kinneir,  with  M.  Malte  Bruo,  represents  the  lake  as  having  no 
outlet.    Tr, 
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book  having  floated  oyer  a  shoreless  ocean,  rested  on  the  summit 
ZXXXI"  of  Ararat.  But  these  two  ideas  have  no  natural  connexion 
~— — -  with  one  another.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  scene  of 
our  creation  having  been  the  same  spot  which  was  after- 
wards the  quarter  where  the  survivors  of  the  flood  were 
landed,  and  from  which  they  were  again  to  people  the  earth. 
But  this  plain  distinction  seems  to  have  been  overlooked, 
aud  the  Euphrates  has  always  been  fixed  on  as  one  of  the 
four  rivers  of  paradise,  respecting  which  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained.*  Deluc  held  that  the  terrestrial  paradise  was 
situated  on  an  antediluvian  continent,  which  the  flood  de- 
stroyed, and  converted  into  a  part  of  the  ocean  ;  and  that 
the  names  Frat,  or  Euphrates,  and  Hiddekel,  or  Tigris, 
were  given  to  those  of  paradise,  the  remembrance  of  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  This  hypothesis  has 
been  thought  most  in  unison  with  the  books  of  Moses  con- 
sidered as  minute  historical  records.  Some  of  the  German 
literati,  less  scrupulous  on  this  point  than  M.  Deluc,  look 
for  the  terrestrial  paradise  on  the  present  continent.  They 
consider  the  geography  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  like  the  as- 
tronomy of  the  Scriptures,  as  not  forming  an  article  of  reli- 
gious faith,  but  merely  a  poetical  exposition  of  ideas  origi- 
nating with  roan,  And  of  traditions  transmitted  in  that 
wandering  tribe  from  which  the  Israelites  were  sprung. 
few  hypo  Criticism  thus  unshackled  furnishes  explanations  which  may 
^M8a  have  some  plausibility,  but  must  be  altogether  uncertain. 
Some  make  an  Eden  of  the  whole  of  Persia  as  the  country 
first  civilized,  in  contradistinction  to  the  land  of  Nod  or  of 
wretchedness,  the  country  of  the  wandering  tribes,  and  to 
which  Cain,  stained  with  his  brother's  blood,  was  driven. 
This  peopled  world  was  watered  by  four  rivers;  the  Gihon 
or  Oxus,  the  Araxcs,  called  also  Phasis  or  Phison,  the 
Frat  or  Euphrates,  and  the  Hiddekel  or  the  Tigris.!  The 
enchanted  garden,  the  habitation  of  the  first  man,  was 
designated    by   the   Persian  and   Chaldean  term  FarcUs, 

*  Dictionaries  of  Calmet  and  of  Bruyzen  la  Martinicre,  on  the  words  Eden, 
and  Paradise.    Rcland,  Dissert,  de  Situ  Paradisi. 

t  Wahl,  Asien,  I,  851,  sqq. 
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whence  tbe  Greek  Paradisos,  which  was  applied  to  all  book 
the  royal  parks  of  Persia,  and  is  for  that  reason  given  to 
many  places  not  included  in  Persia  properly  so  called.*" 
Eden  was,  on  this  hypothesis,  in  some  canton  of  Persia, 
Others  of  the  learned  have  understood  by  Eden,  the  whole 
of  the  east  that  was  known  to  the  first  men,  of  whom  tra- 
ditions were  collected  in  the  form  of  obscure  fragments  by 
the  Hebrew  writers.  Eden  thus  comprehended  the  basin 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  named  Hind-Dekel,  the 
Ganges  or  Gibon,  and  Irabatty,  called  by  Ptolemy  Besynga* 
a  name  considered  as  allied  to  Phison.  Admitting  bold 
hypotheses  of  this  nature,  some  have  demonstrated  that 
paradise  was  nothing  else  than  the  smiling  valley  of 
Cashmire.f  These  various  researches  afford  but  dubioas 
and  vague  conjectures,  and  are  perhaps  worse  than  idle* 
We  derive  little  more  satisfaction  from  those  which  have 
been  formed  on  Noah's  ark.  If,  with  M.  Deluc,  we  admit 
the  universality  of  the  deluge  as  the  effect  of  a  sinking  of 
the  earth,  and  conceive  the  old  continent  to  have  occupied 
a  part  of  the  present  ocean,  there  is  nothing  absurd  in 
conceiving  Mount  Ararat  to  be  the  resting  place  of  the 
ark.  Armenia  and  Koordistan  might,  at  that  remote  epoch, 
form  a  large  island,  which,  being  nearer  to  the  level  of  the 
sea  than  it  now  is,  enjoyed  a  milder  temperature.  This 
circumstance,  together  with  its  central  situation  rendering 
it  a  convenient  source  for  the  diffusion  of  inhabitants  over 
the  rest  of  the  continent,  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  tho 
hypothesis ;  hot  it  is  only  a  hypothesis.  Profane  history, 
civil  as  well  as  physical,  does  not  go  farther  back  than  an 
epoch  in  which  families  of  human  beings,  spread,  like  the 
animals  and  the  plants,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth,  presented  no  Irrefragable  evidence  of  their  common 
origin. 

•  Pacadisus,  a  town  of  Syria.  (Pliny  V.  23.  Strabo  XVI.)— a  river  of  Cilicia, 
(Plin.  V.  27.)— a  river  of  Euphxatic  Syria,  (Mart.  Capella,  IX.  5.) 

t  Buttman's  Primitive  Geography  of  the  East,  (in  German.)  The  same 
author  on  the  Mytbes,  contained  in  the  Primitive  History  of  Moses,  in  the  Ber- 
liner Monathschrift,  1804. 
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book  Leaving  these  discussions  as  equally  vain  with  the 
curiosity  of  those  who  search  Mount  Ararat  for  the  wrecks 
'  of  Noah's  ark,  we  resume  the  sober  details  of  our  descrip- 
tion. In  a  preceding  book  we  described  the  provinces  of 
Shirwan,  Daghestan,  and  Georgia,  in  the  region  of  Cauca- 
sus; countries  which  once  belonged  to  Persia,  but  now  to 
Russia.  We  proceed  to  that  portion  of  Persia  which  lies 
along  the  Caspian  Sea. 

To  the  east  of  Armenia  and  of  Adze rbidjan,  and  to  the 
south  of  Shirwan,  lies  the  fertile  province    of   Ghilan, 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  unhealthy.    Its   wooded   moun- 
tains, and  numerous   rice   fields,   render   the   air  humid. 
M.  Trezel,  who  has  just  returned  from  it,  informs  us,  that 
in  crossing  the  forests  with  which  it  is  filled,  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  headach  and  sickness,  which  he  could 
only  attribute  to  the   powerful    exhalations  emitted    by 
Climate,    plants,  trees,  and  stagnant  waters.*    The  extreme  humi- 
dity of  the  atmosphere  rusts  the  insides  of  watches,  though 
kept  with  the  utmost  care.    The  inhabitants,  however,  re- 
mark that  the  women,  the  mules,  and  the  poultry  enjoy  very 
good  health.    The  most  unhealthy  months  of  the  year  are 
June,   July,    and    August     In    October,   November,   and 
December,  there  is  generally  heavy  rain.     In  1741  there 
was  such  a  prodigious  fall  of  snow  that  the  inhabitants 
were  deprived  of  all  communication,  except  by  the  roofs  of 
their  houses.     The  spring  lasts    several   months.      The 
meadows  and  the  woods  are  at  all  times  variegated  with 
flowers.     The    soil    being   exceedingly   fertile,    produces 
hemp,  hops,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  without  culture.    Or- 
anges, lemons,  peaches,   and   pomegranates,  are  in  great 
abundance.    Here,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
convolvuli,  with  their  luxurious  but  noxious  vegetation, 
suppress  the  growth  of  the  oaks,  the  ash,  and  the  beeches. 
Natural  vines  also    grow   on  the  mountains,   and  attach 
themselves  to  the  trees ;  but,  for  want  of  culture,  the  grapes 
make  indifferent  wine,  unless   mixed  with  others.    The 


Produc- 
tions. 


*  MS.  Journal.    He  trarelled  in  1806  and  1807  in  Ghilan  and  Masandtrln . 
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chief  produce  of  the  country  is  silk.*    The  Ghilanians  have    book 
blue  eyes,  white  hair,  a  small  figure,  delicate  features,  and  XXXI1, 
a  good  shape.    At  an  early  age  the  children  are  remarkably 
pretty,  but  the  male  part  become  much  less  so  as  they  grow  tants. 
up.    The  men  are  lean,  uncleanly  in  their  habits,  and  of  an 
unsteady  character.    Their  language  is  quite  peculiar,  pos- 
sessing no  affinity  with  the  Arabic  or  the  Persian.    The 
population  is  reckoned  at  50,000  families. 

Reshd,  the  capital  of  Ohilan,  is  about  five  or  six  miles  Town* 
from  the  sea,  in  the  best  silk  canton.    According  to  M. 
Trezel,  it  may  consist  of  3000  houses,  and  contains  2000  silk 
manufactures.    We  may  also  mention  Einselly,  a  sea-port 
frequented  by  the  Russian  vessels  from  Astracan. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  high  limestone  mountains  Part  of 
which  separate  both  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan  from  the  rest  SnJS1 
of  Persia.    The  valleys  which  this  chain  of  mountains  con-  Dyiem* 
tains  are  sheltered  from  the  winds  which  blow  from  the 
Caspian ;  have  a  dry  atmosphere,  a  steady  temperature,  and 
a  more  regular  distinction  of  seasons  than  the  maritime  parts 
of  Ghilan.f    This  chain  is  crossed  by  two  defiles,  the  one 
leading  from  Ardebil  to  Astara,  the  other  from  Casbin,  by 
Roobar,  to  Reshd.    Another  from  Langkeran  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  connects  Ghilan  and  Shirvan.    This 
mountainous  part  of  Ghilan  is  called  Dylem,  from  the  name 
of  a  tribe  which  has  given  sovereigns  to  Persia,  and  which 
Moses  of  Chorene  mentions  for  the  first  time  under  the  name 
of  Delmi4    The  name  of  Ghilanians,  or  Ghilakis,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  ancient  Gels.    The  Ambarlins,  or  The  Am* 
people  of  the  valley,  occupy  the  district  of  Tenkaboon,  under  barline»* 
a  khan  of  their  own. 

Mazanderan,  situated  on  the  east  of  Ghilan,  has  a  great  Mazan- 
resemblance  to  it  in  its  physical  character.  High  mountains  derfto' 

•  Gmelin's  Travels  in  Russia,  etc.  III.  p.  448.  (in  German.)  Hanway's  Tra- 
vels in  Persia,  etc.  part  II.  chap.  40  and  41.  Forster,  II.  320.  Langles'  French 
translation. 

t  Gmelin,  IV.  196.    Compare  III.  366,  (in  German.) 

.t  Wahl,  Asien,  I.  p.  540,  note. 
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Boos    on  the  south,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  north,  contain 
xxxif.  between  them  valleys  covered  with  forests,  and  intersected 
— — — —  by  rapid  currents.    The  air,  at  least  in  some  places,  is 
purer  and  more  salubrious  than  that  of  Ghilan.*    The  in- 
habitants are  stronger  and  healthier.    Their  eye-brows  are 
bushy,  and  meet  together.  They  live  on  rice,  fish,  and  gar- 
Culture  of  lie.    Wheat  does  not  grow  well  here,  but  the  sugar  cane  is 
cane.*"    cultivated,  which  is  somewhat  Surprising  for  a  latitude  of 
37°,  and  so  near  to*  the  centre  of  Asia.  It  ripens  four  months 
sooner  than  in  the  West  Indies,  and  affords  an  abundant 
juice,  which  the  inhabitants  express,  and  collect  without  art 
or  care,  obtaining  only  a  coarse  syrup  or  a  thick  paste. 
This  product  has  an  unpleasant  taste,  which  might  doubt- 
less be  corrected  by  better  manipulation.    A  Russian  mer- 
-  chant  once  attempted  without  success  to  introduce  into  this 
country  a  sugar-refining  manufactory.! 

The  best  town  in  Mazanderan  is  Balfrush,  containing 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  enjoying  a  prosperous  silk  trade. 
The  iron  of  the  province  of  Amol  is  worked.  This  province 
is  adorned  with  a  very  magnificent  bridge.  Sari  is  the  re- 
sidence of  the  khans.  Aster-abad,  an  agreeable  and  pictu- 
resque canton,  has  sometimes  asserted  its  independence  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Persia.  Its  city  bears  the  name  of  the  can- 
ton, and  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  of  wool.  The  neigh* 
bourhood  produces  a  valuable  root  used  as  a  red  dye  for  the 
beautiful  stuffs  of  Persia.  The  port  of  Meshehed-Ser  ex- 
ports cotton,  indigo,  and  Indian  drugs.  At  Asbraf,  a  place 
containing  4000  horses,  Shah-Abbas  wanted  to  establish  his 
residence,  and  fit  out  a  navy ;  but  the  palaces  of  this  place 
went  to  ruin  before  they  were  inhabited.  Mazanderan  is 
said  to  reckon  150,000  families,  and  from  6  to  700,000  souls. 
The  hilly  part  of  western  Mazanderan  is  called  Tabe- 
ristan,  either  from  the  name  of  the  ancient  Tapyri,  or 

•  Gmelin,  III.  447—476.    Hanway's  Travels,  part  II.  cb.  42.    Pietro  del?* 
Valle.  II.  208,  &c. 

t  Trczel  in  MS. 
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from  an  Arabic  and  Chaldee  word,  signifying  a  wooded  book 
mountain.  It  is  here  that  a  long  defile,  the  chief  of  the  xxxii. 
Caspian  gates,  leads  from  Rey  to  Amol.  Another  defile 
leads  from  eastern  Mazanderan,  by  the  district  of  Komis, 
into 'Khorasan.  The  roads  in  Mazander&n  are  very  bad: 
there  is  no  navigation :  the  boats,  open  and  badly  rigged, 
are  neither  fit  to  withstand  the  waves  nor  the  winds.  The 
houses  are  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  with  flat  roofs** 
When  a  traveller  of  distinction  enters  a  village,  the  inha- 
bitants assemble,  erect  a  tree  in  honour  of  him,  and  treat 
him  with  the  spectacle  of  a  wrestling  match.  The  Ghilani- 
ans  wear  the  conical  bonnet :  that  of  the  Mazanderanian, 
mounted  with  furs,  has  a  long  termination  bent  backward. 
The  open  jacket  and  pantaloons  give  them  more  of  a  Euro- 
pean air  than  the  other  Persians*! 

Two  large  portions  of  Persia  still  remain  to  be  attended 
to ;  the  one  consisting  of  the  declivity  towards  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Indian  Seas,  the  other  situated  on  the  plateau 
of  Tartary,  though  the  greater  part  of  this  last  belongs  to 
Afghanistan. 

Proceeding  in  a  south-west  direction  from  Ispahan,  we  first  Khusistim. 
cross  the  El-Ahwas  mountains,  anciently  called  Parachoa- 
tra,\  or  the  Mountains  of  Fire.  These  are  succeeded  by  a 
large  plain,  where  there  is  an  immense  number  of  ser- 
pentine rivers,  and  where  the  atmosphere  is  hot  and  moist* 
The  only  tree  to  be  seen  is  the  palm,  and  rice  the  only 
cultivated  crop.  This  is  the  ancient  Susiana.  Its  capital* 
Susa,  or  the  city  of  lilies,  (Sus  being  the  Persian  word  for 
a  lily,)  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  residences  of  the  Great 
Rings,  is  now  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins*  Susiana  itself 
has  lost  its  ancient  name.  That  of  Khuristan,  under 
which  geographers  have  known  it  since  d'Anville  described 
it,  has  also,  according  to  Niebuhr,  nearly  been  forgotten, 
and  Looristan  substituted  for  it.  But  some  learned  orien- 
talists observe,  that  the  real  general  name  of  the  province 

•  Forster,  II.  315.  Langles's  translation. 

t  This  dress  is  figured  io  the  Persia  of  the  Elzevirs,  p.  72.    Trezel  MS. 
}  Hadgi-Khaifab,  Abulfeda,  etc. 
vox.  II.  34 
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book    is  Khuristan,  comprehending  four  subdivisions.     1.  Eon- 

xxxi i.  8istan,  corresponding  to  the  country  of  the  ancfent  Uxii, 

~~.        and  enjoying  a  temperate  atmosphere.    2.  Khuristan,  the 

Khuristan!  cour|tpy  °f  ^1C  ancient  Cossoei,  who  were  a  race  of  n\oun- 
tainccrs,  formidable  for  their  robberies.    This  is  the  same 

Sousisian.  as  Looristan.    3.  Sousistan,  or  Susiana,  properly  so  called, 

£Um.  and  4.  Elam,  or  Elymaisf  which  extends  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Euphrates.*  The  last  Wo  are  fertile  countries, 
but  unhealthy,  and  have  been  devastated  by  the  Arabs. 
The  tribe  of  Kiab  has  obtained  some  celebrity,  since  1765, 
when  the  Sheik  Soleyman  procured  three  English  ships  of 
war,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  Persian  Golf. 

shoster.  The  town  of  Shuster,  which  is  subject  to  Persia,  consists  of 
3000  houses,  and  has  a  good  trade  in  embroidered  stufls  and 
in  silk. 

Farsistan.  From  Shuster  we  may  enter  by  the  city  of  Rasi,  and  by 
the  defiles  of  Zindjeran,  which  are  the  ancient  gates  of  Su- 
siana  into  Farsistan,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  modern  Per- 
sians, Farsistan,  the  Fersis  of  the  ancients,  the  finest  pro- 
vince of  the  kingdom,  and  containing  the  second  city  in  it 
for  importance  and  celebrity.     According  to  the   account 

city  of  of  the  traveller  Franklin,  Shiraz,  the  capital  of  Farsistan, 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  about  twenty-six  miles  long, 
and  twelve  broad,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains. 
The  circumference  of  the  city  is  about  four  miles :  it  con- 
tains 2000  houses.  It  is  protected  by  a  wall  twenty-five 
feet  high,  and  ten  in  thickness,  with  round  towers  at  every 
eighty  paces.  The  citadel  is  built  of  brick.  In  front  it 
has  a  large  open  space,  furnished  with  a  park  of  wretch- 
ed artillery.  The  mosque  of  Kerim  is  magnificent,  but 
in  an  unfinished  state.  The  modern  Persians  excel  in 
painting  with  blue  and  gold,  in  a  way  which  is  particularly 
brilliant  as  well  as  durable.  The  bazar  presents  a  magni- 
ficent assemblage  of  shops.  The  tomb  of  the  Persian  poet 
Hafiz,  is  to  the  north-east,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from 
the  ramparts. 

*  WahlAsien,  I.  600.    Assemanni,  Bibliotli.  Orient.  III.     Part  II.  p.  419, 
421.    Michaelii  Specile?.  Gcograph.  Hebr.  chapter  II.  p.  68. 
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There  is  no  place  in  the  world  in  which  provisions  aro    book 
more  plenty  or  of  better  quality  than  at  Sliiraz.     It  is  im-  xxxii. 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  delightful  valley  than  that  in  """ 
which  this  city  stands.    Its  fields  are  covered  with  immense  of  Shira*. 
crops  of  rice,  wheat,  and  barley.    Harvest  begins  in  May, 
and  is  generally  over  by  the  middle  of  July.  Plenty  of  fruit 
is  eaten  here  of  the  same  species  which  are  common  in  Eu- 
rope* but  much  larger  in  size,  and  much  more  delicate  in 
taste  and  odour,  particularly  the  grapes  and  the  apricots.* 
The  climate  is  particularly  fine,  neither  heat  nor  cold  being 
experienced  in  the  extreme.    In  spring,  the  air  naturally 
mild  and  pleasant,  is  perfumed  with  the  effluvia  of  the  finest 
flowers,  and  the  eye   is  delighted  by  their  richly  varied 
colours.    The  vales  of  Ooroomia  and  of  Salmos,  to  the 
north-west  of  Tabriz,  are  the  only  places  in  the  empire  that 
can  be  compared  with  Sliiraz  and  its  autumnal  bounties. 
The  garden  nightingale,  which  the  Persians  call  boolboot* 
heccar-dastan,  (the  turdus  bubil  of  Gmelin,)  the  goldfinch,  GmeUn. 
and  the  linnet  unite  at  this  season  their  melodious  accents. 
So  many  pleasures,  added  to  the  politeness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  excellence  of  the  police,  furnish  some  foun- 
dation for  the  boast  of  its  inhabitants,  that  their  city  has 
not  its  equal  in  the  world.    Scenes  so  charming  were  well 
fitted  to  inspire  the  genius  of  a  Hafiz,  a  Saady,  or  a  Djaroy. 
The  females,  with  large  black  eyes,  and  celebrated  for  their 
beauty  and  their  attractions,  had  undoubtedly  a  large  share 
in  animating  these  elegant  and  tender  poets.      But  this  *" 

joyous  and  peaceful  city  has  not  always  escaped  the  horrors 
of  political  revolutions.  More  than  once  taken  by  assault, 
it  has  been  given  up  to  fire  and  pillage. 

We  cannot  proceed  a  step  in  Persia  without  encountering 
some  monument  of  the  cruelty  of  conquerors,  and  of  human 
vicissitudes.  Thirty  miles  north-west  of  Sliiraz,  and  about 
ten  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Mayn,  are  the  famous  ruins  of 

•  Franklin's  Journey  from  Bengal  to  Shiras,  in  Lands'  Collection  of  Tra- 
vel?, (in  French)  ch.  9, 14. 
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book    Istakhar,  or  Persepolis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia,  in 
xxxif.  which  Alexander  triumphed,  and  in  a  moment  of  mad  festi- 

vity  gave  way  to  the  suggestions  of  a  spirit  of  wanton  de- 
Perwpoiis.  struction,  of  which  he  almost  instantly  repented.    This  city 

was  destroyed  ultimately  by  the  fanatic  Arabs,  as  is  shown 

in  a  memoir  by  M.  Langlfes,  contained  in  bis  Collection  of 

Travels.* 
Period  of       We  have  no  satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining  the  period 
tannin  a-  a^  wj|jcj|  peP8Cpoiig  was  founded.    The  best  are  perhaps 

those  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the  most  conspicuous 
remains  found  on  the  spot  Accordingly,  Sir  Robert  Rer 
Porter,  in  applying  to  this  subject  the  exertions  of  an  inquir- 
ing mind,  aided  by  extensive  erudition  and  correct  taste, 
observed  that  the  most  remarkable  objects  contained  in  it, 
viz.  the  Shchel-tninar,  or  "  Forty  Columns,"  produced  in 
him  the  impression,  that  both  as  a  whole,  and  in  their  de- 
tails, they  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  architectural 
taste  of  Egypt ;  a  resemblance  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  early  hostile  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  and 
their  interchanges  of  inhabitants  by  captivity.  About  forty 
years  before  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar overran  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  returned  with  the 
rich  spoils  of  the  country,  and  a  multitude  of  captives.  Cam- 
byses,  king  of  Persia,  the  friend  and  kinsman  of  the  conquer- 
or, was  likely  to  share  in  the  ingenuity  and  talents  of  the  in- 
genious among  the  captives  of  the  former;  and  when  Cyrus 
***  afterwards  added  Babylon  to  his  empire,  he  would  then 

transfer  them  to  his  own  country,  and  employ  them  in  the 
superb  edifices  of  Persepolis.  Cambyscs,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
in  his  expeditions  against  Amasis  and  Psammeticus,  kings 
of  Egypt,  carried  off  the  richest  ornaments  of  its  edifices  to 
decorate  his  palaces  of  Susa  and  Persepolis  and  took  along 
with  him  Egyptian  workmen  to  place  them  properly  in  their 
new  stations.  Other  princes  followed  the  example,  and 
Persepolis  became  the  most  splendid  city  in  the  east    The 

• 

*  Langlfcs,  III.  199.  etc.  (in  French.) 
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remains  of  the  Shehel-minar  continue  to  bear  testimony  to  book 
tliis  fact  To  describe  them  fully  in  this  place  would  far  xxxl*» 
exceed  our  bounds,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  ac-  — — - 
count  given  by  the  traveller  now  mentioned*  which,  in  gra-  of  tL  she! 
phic  description,  ingenious  research,  and  irresistible  inte-llol*mlnar# 
rest,  is  not  exceeded  by  any  writing  in  existence.  From 
his  ample  details  we  can  only  select  a  few  lines  as  a  speci- 
men. The  royal  palace  of  forty  pillars,  or  Shehel-minar, 
consists  of  a  number  of  buildings,  forming  both  a  palace  of  . 
ample  magnitude,  and  a  citadel,  or  bulwark  for  the  capital, 
on  a  situation  of  a  most  commanding  character.  This  situ- 
ation consists  of  an  artificial  plain,  or  platform,  cut  out  of 
a  mountain,  and  having  a  higher  part  of  the  same  mountain 
connected  with  its  eastern  side,  being  on  the  other  three 
sides  at  a  great  elevation  in  a  perpendicular  precipice  from 
the  plain  beneath.  On  the  royal  mountain  to  the  east,  are 
the  ancient  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  consisting  of  artificial 
excavations.  The  extent  of  the  faces  of  the  square  are  1425 
feet  in.  length  on  the  west  side,  802  on  the  south,  and  926  on 
the  north ;  part  of  the  steep  is  faced  up  with  gigantic  square 
blocks  of  dark-grey  marble,  without  mortar,  but  fitted  With 
such  precision  as  to  appear  part  of  the  solid  mountain. 
The  general  height  seems  to  have  been  about  fifty  feet, 
though  now  much  lowered  by  the  accumulation  of  rains 
beneath.  The  only  road  to  the  summit  is  by  an  ascent  of 
steps  on  the  western  side,  forming  a  double  flight.  The 
steps  are  broad  and  shallow,  and  ten  or  fourteen  of  them 
are  cot  out  of  one  block  of  marble.  The  ascent  is  so  beau- 
tiful and  easy,  that  they  may  be  ascended  and  descended 
on  horseback  with  the  utmost  facility.  On  ascending  the 
platform,  the  first  objects  that  meet  the  eye  are  the  remains 
of  two  colossal  bulls,  of  a  noble  form  and  attitude,  indicat- 
ing that  they  were  intended  as  symbolical  representations 
of  power.  These  are  sculptured  in  the  lofty  sides  of  an 
emormous  portal.  Other  symbolical  representations  in  ta«- 
so-relicvo  are  found  in  different  places  of  huge  size,  and 
rather  strange  mixtures  of  the  forms  of  different  animus. 
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book  From  the  great  platform,  different  others  rise,  distinguished 
XXXI,#  by  ruins,  differing  somewhat  in  their  character*  and  the  ap- 
parent  destination  of  the  buildings.  On  one  of  these  are 
the  striking  ruins  of  the  magnificent  Palace  of  Foity  Pillars. 
Only  a  few  of  the  pillars  arc  standing  entire,  at  different 
places,  but  the  bases  and  other  remains  of  the  rest  still  ex- 
hibit something  of  the  original  arrangement.  The  former 
ofJe  ar-'  capitals  and  decorations  of  those  which  stand,  and  of  many 
dutecturc.  cf  flie  fragments,  1}  ing  on  the  surface  of  the  heap  of  rubbish, 
are  beautiful  and  elegant,  the  taste  different  from  the  Gre- 
cian, yet  correct  and  commanding  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  executed  with  a  delicacy  which  cannot  be  excelled;  "  I 
gazed  at  them,"  says  this  traveller,  "  with  wonder  and  de- 
light Besides  the  admiration  which  the  general  elegance 
of  their  form,  and  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  their  parts 
excited,  I  never  was  made  so  sensible  of  the  impression  of 
perfect  symmetry,  comprising  also  in  itself  that  of  perfect 
beauty.'9  The  height  of  each  column  in  the  colonnade,  to 
which,  in  particular,  he  applies  these  observations,  was  sixty 
feet.  These  pillars  seem  to  have  been  the  supports  of  pon- 
derous roofs  of  massy  timber.  The  traveller  gives  reasons 
for  supposing  that  he  has  ascertained  the  precise  part  of 
this  building  which  formed  the  banqueting  hall  where  Alex- 
ander displayed  his  triumph,  in  setting  fire  to  the  fabric ; 
the  place  where  the  kings  of  Persia  received  the  homage  of 
their  subjects,  displayed  their  magnificence,  and  dispensed 
their  beneficent  orders ;  also  the  private  palace  which  was 
appropriated  to  the  domestic  intercourse  of  the  members 
of  the  royal  family.  The  numerous  basso  relievos  ape 
highly  valuable,  as  illustrating  the  ancient  costumes  and 
manners  of  the  Persians,  and  their  value  has  been  in  a 
great  degree  communicated  to  the  European  reader  by  the 
accurate  plates  of  them  contained  in  the  Travels  npw  re- 
ferred to,  accompanied  with  the  author's  exposition  of  their 
meaning.  Those  carved  on  the  walls  of  the  staircase, 
by  which  the  platform  is  ascended,  are  numerous,  exhibit- 
ing trains  of  Persian  subjects  from  the  different  parts  of 
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the  kingdom,  bringing  presents  to  the  sovereign,  led  for-    Book 
ward  in  small  parties  by  officers  of  the  court  acting  as  mas-  ****** 
ters  of  the  ceremonies.    In  other  parts  are  figures  of  the  ' 

king  on  his  throne,  and  over  him  a  symbolical  representa- 
tive of  him,  in  the  form  of  a  genius,  or  celestial  type  of  the 
earthly  potentate,  conformable  to  the  views  inculcated  by 
the  ancient  Persian  religion.  Guards  of  different  descrip- 
tions are  also  delineated,  and  animals,  partly  exaggerated 
and  symbolical,  and  partly  fair  representations  of  nature, 
contributing  to  the  effect  of  lively  and  extended  ornament. 
Battles,  single  combats,  and  other  incidents  in  the  Persian 
history,  are  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Persian  relics  of 
antiquity,  represented  sometimes  according  to  nature,  and 
at  other  times  by  symbols. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  Nakshi-Roostam,  of  the  Nakihi 
Mountain  of  Sepulchres,  where  many  celebrated  sculptures  B00*1111, 
have  been  cut  in  the  white  marble  forming  the  face  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  summit  many  sepulchres  are  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  others  are  built  of  immense  blocks  of 
marble.  The  summit  is  ascended  *ith  difficulty,  and 
chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  ropes. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  this  place  are  the 
ruins  of  Mourg-Aub,  shown  by  Mr.  Morier  to  be  the  an-  Mourg- 
cient  Pasargsdae9  a  sacred  city,'  occupied  by  the  magi  of  p^^. 
old,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  the  remains  of  ande» 
ancient   fire-temple,  and  other  buildings,  with  sculptures 
which  have  exercised  the  skill  of  many  learned  persons, 
and  are  well  described  in  the  travels  of  Morier  and  of  Por- 
ter.   There  is  a  tomb  here  called  Meshed  Madre-i-Sulie* 
man,  or  the  Tomb  of  Solomon's  Mother,  a  name  given  at 
random   by  the  natives,  and  which  is  frequently  done  in 
such  cases,  showing  the  wide  extended  fame  of  Solomon 
in  the  east    This  tomb  is  *ell  described  by  Porter,  who 
considers  it  as  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  concerning  which  we  have 
some  interesting  passages  in  the  historians  of  antiquity. 

Tbe  other  modern  cities  of  Farsistan,  besides  Shiraz, 
are  of  little  importance.    Komsba,  Karzeroon,  and  Firoo- 
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is  full  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  tamarinds ;  dates  also 
aDaiI#  are  in  great  abundance.    They  drink  water  which  is  pre- 
served  in  cisterns,  which  they  carefully  boil  to  destroy  a 
worm  in  it,  which  otherwise  they  believe  would  nestle  be- 
tween the  sk«  and  the  flesh,  and  is  as  small  as  a  hair. 
Whether  this'  account  of  it  in  all  its  minutia  be  true  or  not, 
such  a  worm  certainly  often  makes  its  appearance,  and  it  is 
not  till  much  pain  has  been  endured,  and  even  danger  en- 
countered, that  it  is  got  rid  of.    This  malady  is  very  com- 
mon almost  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf.* 
Bender      Bender  Abbas,  a  port  situated  opposite  to  the  island  of  Or- 
Abbas.      mm%9  jg  better  known  under  the  name  of  Gomberoon.  It  was 
formerly  the  most  noted  resort  of  ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  the  general  emporium  for  goods.    The  Portuguese  took 
possession  of  it,  and  in  1614  Abbas  the  Great,  with  the  help 
of  the  English,  drove  them  out    The  trade  of  Bender  Ab- 
bas has  now  greatly  declined ;  and  even  the  Dutch  have 
abandoned  that  town  and  returned  to  the  island  of  Karek. 
Bender      The  entrepot  of  the  English  is  now  at  Bassorah.    Bender 
ffing*       Koeng  is  the  roost  frequented  harbour  between  Gomberoon 
and  Abo-Shehr.f    Both  at  Gomberoon  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  coast,  the  heats  are  sometimes  prodigious ;  and  it  of- 
ten happens  that  a  person  who  imprudently  exposes  himself 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  noon  is  suddenly  killed  by  them4 
The  sugar  cane  thrives  in  this  quarter.    Between  Siraf  and 
Baanan,  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  upland  plain,  a  series  of 
rocks  rise  into  view,  which  have  the  appearance  of  broken 
obelisks  or  ruined  towers*§ 
jsies  of  the     This  whole  shore  is  lined  with  islands.    We  have  just 
Guif!an      mentioned  Karek,  or  Kharedge,  where  the  Dutch,  attract- 
ed by  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  the  water,  and  the  moor- 
ings, built  a  town  in  1764.    It  is  enclosed  by  coral  reefs 

*  Kcempfer,  Amcenit.   Ex.  525,  &c.    Compare  Chardin,  VIII.  473.  (Lane- 
ley's  edition.) 

t  Journal  communicated  by  an  Arab  to  Mr.  T. 

t  Kcempfer.  Am.  p.  720.  382.  t  Idem.  p.  434. 
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attached  to  a  limestone  rock.*    Probably  the  other  islands    book 
are  formed  of  similar  rocks,  but  not  without  some  exceptions.  *xxii. 
Ibn-el-Ouardy  informs  us  that  the  island  of  Kais  produces 
excellent  iron.f    The  largest  and  most  fertile  is  Kishmis,  Kishmis. 
which  the  Portuguese  of  the  sixteenth  century  call  (fueixom 
and  BrocU    This  last  name  reminds  us  that  it  was  the  Oa- 
racta  of  the  ancients.   Of  all  these  and  other  islands,  shaded 
with  cocoa  nuts  and  bananas,  none  has  yet  obtained  a  cele- 
brity equal  to  that  of  Ormuz ;  yet  Ormuz  is  a  bare  rogk,  Ormuz. 
covered  with  red  and  white  salt  stones,  without  any  water 
fit  for  use,    and  almost  without  vegetation.      Commerce 
formerly  made  this  spot  a  storehouse  for  the  treasures  of  the 
east    It  was  abandoned  and  forgotten  in  1622,  but  of  late 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  English,  who  have  formed 
an  establishment  on  it 

Kerman,  which  is  extolled  by  the  ancients  for  the  excel-  Herman. 
lence  of  its  grapes,  its  wheat,  and  its  mines,  is  at  present 
known  by  its  beautiful  shawls  of  camel's  wool,  and  by  its 
stuffs,  formed  of  the  silky  hair  of  a  kind  of  goat  similar  to 
that  of  Angora.^  It  produces  various  medicinal  drugs  and 
gums :  mourn  and  tutty  are  found  in  it  It  abounds  greatly 
in  roses.  Mount  Khophez  is  covered  with  an  eternal  ver- 
dure ;  but  the  interior  half  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  a 
vast  desert  The  city  of  Kerman,  though  flourishing  by  its  Towns. 
manufacture  of  shawls  and  stuffs,  seems  to  have  lost  its  an- 
cient porcelain  manufacture.  The  real  name  of  this  place 
is  Sirdjan.§  The  towns  of  Kermashin,  Yelazgherd,  and 
Berdashyr,  offer  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  Khomda,  or 
Hemcdan,  contains,  according  to  a  tradition  among  the  Jews, 
the  tomb  of  the  fair  Esther,  and  the  wise  Mardocheus.  The 
maritime  part  of  Kerman,  an  unhealthy  region,  is  called 
Mogistan,  which  means  the  country  of  date  trees. 

•  Niebuhr's  Travels,  II.  297.  (German.) 
t  Notices  et  Extraits  des  MSS.  t.  II. 

X  Olivier,  V.  305—331.    Niebuhr,  Texcira,  &<■. 

♦  Abulfeda,  translated  by  Reiske,  p.  262. 
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BOOK 
XXXII. 

Mekr&o. 


Seistan. 


Khorasan. 


Mekran,  ou  the  east  of  Kerman,  is  the  Oedrosia  of  the  an- 
cients. It  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean  as 
far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  and  is  bounded  in  the  inte- 
rior by  Seistan  and  Afghanistan.  In  its  political  condition, 
this  province  is  more  connected  with  the  Afghan  than  with  the 
Persian  sovereignty.  The  most  northerly  and  easterly  parts 
of  it,  comprehending  more  than  one  half,  are  called  Beloo- 
chistan,  and  are  subject  to  the  Afghans.  The  southern  and 
western  arc  more  particularly  called  Mekran ;  hut  e>en  here, 
the  influence  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  is  slight  and  ambiguous. 
Chobar,  and  several  other  places  on  the  coast,  are  subject 
to  the  I  man  of  Muscat,  who  thus  enjoys  a  sort  of  ascendancy 
in  the  maritime  parts.  These,  however,  are  poor  and  sandy 
deserts.  It  was  here  that  the  army  of  Alexander  was  sub- 
jected to  such  wretched  privations  in  their  attempt  to  return 
from  India.  The  interior  consists  of  high  mountainous 
tracts,  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys,  supplied  with  water 
by  mountain  torrents,  but  containing  no  permanent  rivers 
which  reach  the  sea.  The  communities  consist  of  simi- 
lar materials  to  those  of  the  other  hilly  parts  of  Persia, 
partly  agricultural,  partly  pastoral  and  predatory.  There 
are  many  different  tribes^ and  independent  chiefs,  of  whom 
the  Belooches  are  the  most  numerous.  There  are  also  some 
Loori  tribes,  whose  character  for  robbery  is  singularly  in* 
famous.  They  murder  in  cold  blood  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, and  abandon  themselves  to  irregular  inclinations  of 
all  kinds.  Little  disposed  to  family  cares  and  affections, 
they  rear  few  children,  and  keep  up  their  numbers  chiefly 

by  man-stealing. 

The  women  of  Mekran,  in  general,  are  not  subjected  to 
the  same  seclusion  as  in  other  Mahometan  countries,  and 
appear  indiscriminately  in  public.  Further  details  will  be 
reserved  for  our  account  of  Afghanistan.  Seistan,  a  province 
singular  for  the  melancholy  change  both  of  physical  and  mo- 
ral aspect  which  it  has  undergone,  will  also  be  described  in 

the  same  place. 

The  great  province  of  Khorasan,  or  the  "country  of  the 
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sun,"  might  deserve  a  very  extended  geographical  descrip-  book 
tion,  bat  we  mast  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  remark- 
able points.  Conterminous  with  Tartary,  it  is  exposed  to 
great  variations  of  temperature.  The  soil,  though  in  many 
places  sandy  and  dry,  produces  in  abundance  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  also  a  large  quantity  of  indigo,  gall  nuts,  and 
good  cochineal.  There  is  a  great  number  of  Turcomans  in 
this  province,  which  furnishes  good  pasture  for  their  flocks. 
The  finest  carpets  in  Persia  are  made  in  Khorasan ;  and  sa- 
bre blades  are  made  here,  equalling  in  reputation  those  of 
Damascus.  The  mountains  furnish  rubis-balais  and  tur- 
quoise stones.  The  high  reputation  of  the  horses  of  this 
country  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  was  the  native  place  of 
the  famous  Nysean  horses,  so  much  extolled  in  history. 
The  ancients  generally  concur  in  placing  the  Hippobotos,  or 
great  stud  of  Persia,  in  the  plains  of  Ray ;  so  that  it  was 
necessarily  on  the  way  in  travelling  from  Babylon,  or  from 
Persepolis  to  the  Caspian  Gates.*  The  denomination  of  the 
Nysoan  plain  is  still  generally  applied,  though  with  strong 
doubts,  to  this  Hippobotos  of  Media.  Adhering  to  these  da- 
ta, we  must  consider  the  Nysean  horses  as  a  race  diffused 
through  a  very  wide  country,  since  there  were  reckoned  in 
the  Hippobotos,  150,000  horses,  or,  according  to  some, 
50,000  mares.  But  when  we  find  Xerxes  causing  to  be  led 
in  pomp,  before  his  triumphal  car,  ten  Nysean  horses,  conse- 
crated, and  magnificently  adorned ;  when  we  find  this  same 
monarch  drawn  by  Nysean  horses,  while  none  of  that  pre- 
cious breed  seems  to  have  been  assigned  to  his  guards,  or  to 
his  retinue,|  we  are  tempted  to  think  with  the  learned  Man- 
ner^ that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  great  Hip- 
pobotos, destined  to  mount  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  and 
the  stud  which  was  appropriated  to  the  king  at  Nysea.  But 
it  may  be  asked  what  Nysea  this  was,  among  all  those  men- 

*  Strabo,  Gcog.  XI.  796,  802.    Diod.  X VII.  1 10.     Arrian,  VII.  13.    Eustath. 
ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  1017.    Ifidor.  etc. 

t  Herod.  VI.  40, 
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book    tioned  in  ancient  writings.    The  royal  studs  of  Persia  were, 
xxxii*  by  ^e  ancients,  placed  in  Media ;  this  name,  taken  in  the 

"""— — "  very  extended  meaning  given  to  it  by  Herodotus,  may  in- 
clude Hyrcaniaand  Parthiene,  and  in  that  case  we  may  con- 
sider  Nesa  on  the  Tedzen,  corresponding  to  Nysea  on  the 
Ochus  *  as  the  country  of  the  horses  so  much  valued  by  the 
Persian  monarchs. 

Cities.  For  half  a  century  the  numerous  towns  of  Khorasan  were 

devastated  by  civil  war,  and  they  are  now  slowly  re-estab- 
lishing. Herat,  which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Khora- 
san, is  now  subject  to  the  Afghans*!    The  first  Sophi  of 

Meshed.  Persia  made  Meshed  the  capital,  which  contained  the  tomb 
of  Muza,  one  of  the  twelve  great  Imans  of  Persia,  whom  he 
claimed  as  his  ancestor.    It  consists  of  about  4000  houses. 

Kishaboor.  Nishaboor  is  a  considerable  town  of  about  half  the  size  of 
Meshed ;  Kelat  is  another,  tbe  birth-place  of  the  famous 
Nadir-Shah ;  Nesa  is  another,  rich  in  palms,  in  springs, 
and  in  the  tombs  of  saints4  Roohi,  a  town  of  2000  houses, 
is  the  residence  of  tbe  prince  Relesh  Khan,  the  chief  of 
12,000  wandering  families.  Between  Nishaboor  and  Herat§ 
are  Meroo-Shajean,  and  Meroo-al-Rood,  situated  in  the  fer- 
tile vale  of  the  ancient  MargianOf  which  terminates  on  the 
confines  of  the  desert  of  Tartary. 

Babistan.  Khorasan  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Dabistan,  the  coun- 
try of  the  ancient  Dahi,  and  by  Djordjan,  which  is  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  ancient  city  of  Hyrcania.  These  countries 
have  the  same  productions  with  Khorasan. 

Komis  and     To  complete  our  topographical  view  of  Persia,  we  must 

Kohistan.  make  mentjon  0f  tj,e  smau  districts  of  Komis  and  Kohis- 

tan.  The  first  canton  adjoining  Mazanderan  and  Irak  con- 
tains the  town  of  Damegan.  Here  also  is  said  to  be  a  foun- 
tain, which  sometimes  sends  forth  a  wind  so  impetuous  as 
to  carry  off  men  and  animals,  and  tear  up  trees  by  the 
roots;  it  is  called  Bad-khane,  or  the  house  of  wind,  some- 

*  Strabo,  XI.    Plin.  VI.  cap.  25.  t  Forster,  Voyage  II.  243. 

$  Hadgi-Khalfah  on  the  article  Khorasan.     ♦  Trulhier  MS.  Journal. 
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times  Tcheshmehi-Bad,  or  the  fountain  of  wind.*    The    book 
province  of  Kohistan  is  a  mere  desert ;  it  is  probably  the   XXX1I« 
crest  of  the  central  plateau  of  Persia.    Tebbes  is  a  good  ~ "—— 
town  of  1500  houses.    Some  connect  Kohistan  with  Irak, 
others. with  Khorasan.    The  Persian  geographer,   Ham- 
doolla,  makes  it  a  distinct  province,  extending  as  far  as 
Gaoor.    A  long  tract*  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hin- 
doo-Coosh  range  of  mountains,  in  Afghanistan,  is  called 
Cohistan  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,f  which  certainly  is  altoge- 
ther different,  although  those  who  place  Cohistan,  or  part 
of  it,  near  the  mountains  of  Gaoor,  or  Paropamisus,  would 
appear  to  connect  them  together. 

»  Langles'  Note  on  tbe  Travels  of  Abd-ool-Rixak. 
t  Account  of  the  kingdom  of  Caubul. 
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PERSIA    CONCLUDED. 

A  Moral  and  Political  View  of  that  Country. 

book        A  general  idea  has  already  been  given  of  the  political 
Xxxiii.  condition  of  Persia.     Our  present  object  is  to  delineate  the 
— —  character  of  the  people  whose  country  we  have  just  de- 
scribed ;  a  subject  which,  though  interesting,  is  confessedly 
obscure. 

The  ancient  authors  make  a  general  distinction  between 
"  all  the  Sey  thias"  and  "  all  the  Persias."     The  orien- 
tal writers  distinguish  in  the  same  way,  Tooran,  or  Asiatic 
Iran  and     Scythia,  from  Iran,  or  Persia.     On  the  monuments  of  Per- 
ThePer-    sepolis  this  last  name  is  written  Eriene.*     It  is  evidently 
Sc'thias     identical  with  Ariane,  known  to  the  Greeks;  but  Ptolemy 
and  Eratosthenes  apply   the  name  Arrant  exclusi\ely  to 
eastern  Persia.    The  old   name  of  Iran,  or  Eriene,  seems 
to  have  been  restricted  to  this  part,  in  consequence  of  Per- 
sia and  Media  hat  ing  become  warlike  states,  and  rendered 
their  own  names  illustrious.     Herodotus,  however,  gives  us 
a  proof  of  the   general   extension   of   the   name   Iran,  or 
Ariane9  by  telling  us  that  the  Medes  were  originally  called 
Arii.f    The  name  Iran  never  became  extinct  in  the  east. 

*  Laagles'  Notes  on  Cbardin,  III.  261.     Wahl,  Asien.  J.  222. 
f  Hcrodot.  VII.  6.  2. 
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The  Armenian  geographer,  Moses  of  Chorene,  who  was    book 
born  almost  on  the  spot,  includes  under  the  designation  Aria,  xx^111* 
or  Ariana,  the  whole  Persian  empire  in  the  fourth  century.  mmm*^Kmmm 

The  Scythians  of  Asia  have  always  been  distinct  from  the  *' 
Persians,  and  were  their  constant  and  implacable  enemies, 
The  latter  distinguished  the  Scythians  by  the  name  of  Sacae, 
or  Sak>  which  signifies  dogs.*     The  Scythians    appear, 
according  to  some  not  very  good  authorities,!  to  have  found- 
ed, in  fabulous  times,  an  empire  which  embraced  Persia  and 
the  whole  of  western  Asia;  such  an  empire,  if  it  ever  had 
existence,  has  left  no  traces  behind  it     History  only  admits 
one  known  Scythian  invasion,  which  took  place  624  years 
before  the  Christian  era.    Very  probably  the  wandering 
tribes  of  ancient  Persia,  such  as  the  CossaeU  the  Uxii,  the  Scythian 
•Afardlj,  and  other  pastoral  communities,  were  the  remains llwaito* 
of  the  Scythian  hordes,  who,  after  they  were  forced  back 
into  the  mountains,  continued  to  infect  the  cultivated  plains 
with  their  predatory  incursions. 

The  Parthians,  who,  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  The  Pa*. 
Alexander,  re-established  in  great  glory  the  independence  of thianfc 
Persia,  were  Scythians,  or  Sacse,  according  to  some  authors 
of  middling  authority.^    Herodotus  and  other  writers  of 
greater  weight,  mention  them  simply  as  inhabitants  of  a 
province  of  eastern  Persia.    Nothing  in  their  habits  nor  in 
the  names  of  their  kings  gives  any  indication  of  a  Scythian 
origin.§    In  short,  we  may  consider  it  as  clear,  that  up  to 
the  great  revolution  effected  by  the  Arabians,  and  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  Iran,  or  Persia,  has,  in  general,  been  peo- 
pled by  the  same  indigenous  race,  divided  into  different 
nations,  and  speaking  the  same  language,  though  with  dif- 
ferences of  dialect. 

•  Plin.  VI.  17.  Solin,  c.  4.  9. 

t  Justin,  Hist.  II.  cap.  3.    Eusebe,  Chronicon  Paschal. 

.   X  Justin  I.  cap.  II.    (It  is  of  the  Parthians  that  Ammian.  Marc,  speaks,  XXI. 
Compare  XXIII.  at  the  end.) 

5  Richter's  historical  and  critical  essay  on  the  Arsacides  and  Sauanides. 

VOL.  II.  36 
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Zend* 
Areata. 


book  This  conclusion,  air  drawn  from  historical  testimony, 
XXX1II>  might  receive  additional  elucidation  by  a  comparison  of  the 
A  early  idioms  of  Persia,  if  time  and  barbarism  had  left  us 

languages,  complete  and  incontestible  monuments  of  that  kind.  Tho 
following  are  the  facts  which  criticism  has  collected  on  this 
The  Zend,  subject — The  most  ancient  dialect  is  the  Zend  language,  in 
which  the  sacred  books  were  written,  which  go  under  tho 
general  name  of  Zend-Avesta,  books  which,  though  not  per- 
fectly authentic,  certainly  contain  very  ancient  traditions,* 
and  most  probably,  some  fragments  anterior  to  the  alleged 
destruction  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Magi,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Alexander*!  It  is  repugnant  to  common  sense  to 
call  that  language  a  jargon  invented  at  random  by  the  mo- 
dern Guebres;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  places 
where  it  was  spoken.  Those  who  most  strenuously  support 
the  authenticity  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  vary  between  Bactra,£ 
the  most  easterly,  and  Adzerbidjan,  tho  most  westerly 
country.§  Perhaps  it  was  never  a  vulgar,  but  always 
a  sacred  language,  like  the  Sanskrit,  with  which  it  pos- 
sesses many  radical  terms  in  common.  The  Pehlevi,  or 
Pehloowan  dialect,  that  is  to  say,  the  idiom  of  the  war- 
riors and  heroes,  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Irak-Adjemi, 
or  the  Great  Media,  and  among  tho  Parthians.  It  has 
even  been  said  that  this  was  the  only  dialect  spoken  at  the 
dourt  of  the  descendants  of  Cyrus,  and  that  of  the  Par- 
thian kings.  It  is  mixed  with  many  Chaldean  and  Syriac 
words,  but  is  not  a  mere  dialect  of  the  Chaldee,  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  seems  to  think.||    According  to  some  authors, 

♦Zend-Avesta,  a  work  of  Zoroaster,  drc.  by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  1771. 
Kleuker's  translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  with  a  commentary,  (in  German.) 
Compare  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  letter  to  M.  Anquetil,  1771.  Meiners  and  Tych- 
sen's  different  memoirs  in  the  Gottingen  Commentaries ;  but,  above  all,  Ri- 
chardson's Dissertation  on  the  Languages  of  Ka stern  Nations,  prefixed  to  his 
Persian  Dictionary, 

t  Massoodi  in  the  Notices  and  Extracts,  I.  21.  &c. 
X  Heercn,  Idecs  stir  la  politique,  etc.  II.  403. 

}  Anquetil  do  Perron,  Zend-Av.  passim.  Walil,  Langues  de  l'Orient,  p.  132, 
||  Adelung.  Mithr,  I.  272.    Sir  W.  Jones's  Description  of  the  Persians,  in 
•he  Asiatic  Researches,  and  the  Notes  of  M.  Langl£?. 
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the  Pehlevi  was  likewise  in  use  among  some  tribes  in  tbe    book 
north  of  Persia,  and  among  others  thePaddans  of  Shirwam*  ****"• 
The  Turkish  geographer  says  that  it  is  spoken  in  one  part 
of  Farsistan.    The  sacred  books  were  translated  into  ttts 
language,  and  in  it  there  are  several  inscriptions  of  the  times 
of  the  Sassanides.f   "But  by  degrees,  the  princes  of  this  dy- 
nasty (who  reigned  from  the  year  211  to  632,)  banished  the 
Pehlevi  to  tbe  mountains  of  Parthiene,  and  even  introduced, 
by  express  laws,  the  use  of  tbe  Parsee,  or  the  dialect  of  Far-  Tbe 
sistan.    This  language,  softer  than  the  Pehlevi,  which,  in  Par8ee* 
that  respect,  excelled  the  Zend,  must  have  long  had  the  as* 
cendancy  in  tlfe  Persian  monarchy.  It  is  the  only  one  which 
furnishes  an  explanation  of  almost  all  those  Persian  names 
which  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.:):    When  the 
Arabians,  in  the  seventh  century,  invaded  Persia,  tbe  Parsee, 
banished  from  the  court,  lost  its  high  reputation,  and  when 
it  was  meant  to  be  restored  to  its  former  rank,  under  the 
Dilemite8  in  977,  it  was  now  corrupted  by  a  large  intermix- 
ture of  Arabic.    Tet  great  poets  and  able  orators  formed  it 
into  a  rich  and  harmonious  language,  distinguished  under 
the  name  of  the  modern  Persian.    The  ancient  Parsee,  used  Modem 
among  the  Guebres,  will  owe  its  immortality  to  the  Sha-  PtrfUn' 
Naameh,  the  historical  work  of  Ferdooai,  and  the  Statistical 
account  of  Indostan,  entitled  Ayen  Akbeir,  written  in  1600 ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  the  true  Parsee  lost  its  predominance 
in  its  native  country,  it  gained  a  fresh  ascendancy  at  the 
court  of  the  Great  Mogul.    At  the  present  day  the  modern 
Persian  is  banished  from  the  north  of  Persia,  and  even  from 
Tehran,  by  tbe  ruder  language  of  the  Turks.  The  term  dm, 
or  language  of  the  court,§  is  now  applied  improperly  to  the 

*  P.  Angelus  a  S.  Josepho.  Gazophylac.  Pen.  p.  199. 
t  Sylrestre  de  Sacy's  Persian  Antiquities. 

%  Reland  de  Reliquies  Linguae.    Pers.  in  Dissert.  Miscell.  II.  97,  266.    Adc 
lung.  Mitbr.  1. 275.    Anquetil,  Zend-Avesta,  II.  &c. 

♦  Dar  signifies  a  gate  and  a  palace.  We  may  remark  its  affinity  to  tbe  Dan* 
ish  dor,  the  German  thor,  and  the  English  door,  all  meaning  the  same  thing;. 
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book    modern  Persian,  although  it  is  so  designated  by  Ferdoosi  in 
xxxiii.  the  following  passage. 

■  *  The  language  of  the  Persians  was  divided  into  seven 

of  the  Afferent  dialects.  Four  of  these,  the  Sooki,  the  Haroku  the 
?*"*•¥•  Sag%if  and  the  SewalU  are  fallen  into  disuse,  and  never 
were  esteemed  fashionable,  but  the  rase  is  different  with  the 
other  three,  the  Pardee,  the  Deri*  and  the  Peldevi.  The  Par- 
see  is  distinguished  for  its  softness,  and  is  spoken  chiefly  in 
the  district  of  Istakhar;  the  Deri*  derived  from  the  ancient 
Persian,  is  celebrated  for  its  politeness  and  elegance.  Be- 
look,  Maroo-Shazan,  and  Bokhara  are  the  principal  towns 
in  which  it  is  spoken.  Some  authors  add  to  these  Badhak- 
shan." 

Among  these  dialects,  the  Harohi  or  Herwi  was  spoken 
in  Khorasan,  the  Segs,  or  Sagzi  in  Segistan,  and  the  Se- 
wali  or  Zabuli  in  Zabulistan,  a  name  given  to  the  Soliinan 
range  in  the  present  Afghan  territory.  Others  mention  also 
the  Sogd,  the  Khoozi,  and  some  other  dialects.    The  Koord 
is  like  the  Pehlevi,  a  mixture  of  Persian  and  Chaldee. 
.  Cobmc-        We  must  now  take  notice  of  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
Vtnifn**  presented  to  historical  geography  by  the  Persian  language, 
with  the    both  ancient  and  modern.     In  all  its  dialects,  and  at  all 
fuidGolhic  periods,  this  language  contains  not  only  a  great  number  of 
languages.  German  words,  but  German  inflections,  and  forms  of  syn- 
tax.*    It  contains  also  words  of  Danish,  Icelandic,  and 
English,  which  are  not  German,  but  pure  Gothic  ;f    and 
to  complete  these  irregular  coincidences,  it  follows,  in  some 
measure,  the  Icelandic  rules  of  versification,  strange  and 

*  AdeJung  has  mentioned  221  German  roots  in  the  Parsce.  The  inflnitives 
end  in  ten,  den.  Sic.  The  prepositive  articles  bi9  mer,  dery  correspond  to  6c,  ge> 
&c,  in  German.     Mithr.  I.  284. 

t  The  following  are  a  few  instances  : 
Frelem,  greatness,  (in  Zend.)        )         Frcya,  nourishing  power,   (in  Iceland- 

Fretaum,  nourishing.      do.  S  ic.) 

7%ranfdy  food,  do.  Trivcs,  to  grow  fat,  (in  Danish.) 

Queockte,  flock,  do.  Qufg,  flock,  do. 

KhoodOy  God,  (Parsee.)  Ghood,  God,  (Swedish.) 

JflalaOj  pure,  holy,  (Pehlevi.)  Halog,  holy,  (Icelandic.) 
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arbitrary  as  they  are.*    This  resemblance,  not  so  strong  or    B0°* 
so  uniform  as  has  been  maintained  by  Leibnitz,  who  has  XXXIII> 
been  always  copied  by  compilers,  is  still  sufficiently  so  tp     « 
arrest  the  notice  of  an  Icelander  taken  to  Shiraz,  and  suffl-  - 
ciently  so  to  enable  us  to  explain  the  ancient  Persian  and 
Scandinavian    names    by  one    another.     Thus  the   city  of 
Pasargadse,  the  name  of  which  signifies,  "an   intrenched 
Persian  camp,"  would  in  Icelandic  be  Parsa-gard;  and  it 
is  probably  the  Persian  name  from  which  the  Greeks  ha?e 
made  Pasargadse. 

From  the  resemblance  thus  substantiated,  system-makers  Condu* 
bave  ventured  to  draw  a  thousand  conclusions*  The  Goths  Srawn 
and  Germans  they  have  found  to  be  a  Persian  colony,  and 
the  Persian  Kermun  they  make  the  ety  mon  for  Germany* 
Bold  compilers  have  proceeded  farther*  A  Scottish  author* 
who  revived  the  old  error  of  those  who  confound  the  Scy- 
thians, the  Gctte,  and  the  Goths,  has  ventured  to  trace 
from  Persia  to  Scotland  the  imaginary  route  of  a  chimeri- 
cal people,  whom  he  has  formed  from  so  many  heterogene- 
ous elements.  These  reveries  vanish  when  we  observe 
that  the  resemblance  of  the  Persian  to  the  Gothic  is  not 
stronger  than  that  of  the  same  language  to  the  Sanscrit* 
and  the  other  ancient  idioms  of  Indostan.f  On  the  other 
hand,  the  resemblance  of  the  Sanscrit  to  Greek  and  Latin 
is  equally  stroug4  In  short,  from  the  recent  obsignation 
of  a  great  critic,  the  ancient  Sclavonian,  the  resemblance  of 
which  to  the  Persian  was  already  known,  presents  as  much 
affinity  with  the  German  and  the  Icelandic,  as  the  modern 
Sclavonian  languages.^  Thus  all  these  languages  resemble 
one  another ;  but  they  are  all  to  be  referred  to  some  com- 
mon but  unknown  origin.  Perhaps  men  of  one  and  the 
same  race  peopled  all  these  countries  previously  to  any  his- 

•  Compare  Gladwin  on  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetry  of  the  Persians,  and  the 
Scald  a.  Iceland.  MS.  or  Olafsen'tt  Poetry  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  (in 
Panisb.) 

t  Paul,  a  S.  Bartholomeo,  de  antiquitate  et  affinitate  lingua  Zendice,  Sam- 
serdamicss,  et  Germanics. 
%  Schlegel  on  the  Language  and  Learning  of  the  Indians,  cb.  I. 

♦  Schlwscr,  in  hie  edition  of  Nestor. 
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book  torical  records*  Or  perhaps  ancient  communications  had 
xxxiii.  diffused  the  same  ideas  of  civilization,  and  had  subjected 
"  *to  rules  possessing  great  mutual  similarity  the  sounds  by 
;;%fcich  these  ideas  were  expressed.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  fact ;  but  we  know  that  no  one  of  these  nations 
has  a  better  claim  than  another  to  be  considered  as  the 
original  stock. 
Physical  The  physical  constitution  of  the  Persians  is  similar  to  that 
Son ofthe  °f  *')e  Syrians,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Jews.  It  is  on  the 
Fenians,  whole  good,  but  the  complexion  oven  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces has  a  tinge  of  yellow.  It  even  assumes  spine  de- 
gree of  the  olive  hue,  particularly  in  the  men,  in  Parsistan 
and  Kerman.  The  hair  is  black,  the  forehead  high,  the 
nose  aquiline,  the  cheeks  full,  the  chin  large,  and  the  coun- 
tenance generally  oval.  People  of  rank  and  wealth  are  of- 
ten distinguished  by  a  larger  make.  A  Persian  female 
beauty  has  a  middling  stature,  long  black  hair,  large  eyes, 
arched  eye  brows,  long  eye-lashes,  the  complexion  a  fine 
carnation  with  a  little  red,  a  small  nose,  the  mouth  nar- 
row, the  chin  retiring,  the  teeth  white,  the  neck  long,  the 
breast  of  moderate  projection,  the  feet  and  the  bands  small, 
the  shape  slender,  and  the  skin  extremely  soft.  The  men 
are  generally  robust,  and  well  adapted  for  military  exer- 
cise ;  but,  from  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and  perhaps  the  pre- 
valence of  saline  matter  in  the  dust,  they  are  particularly 
plotting,  subject  to  diseases  of  the  eyes.  Their  beads  are  shaved, 
and  generally  covered  with  long  crimson  bonnets.  The 
form  and  the  ornaments  of  the  turban  vary  according  to 
rank,  wealth,  or  private  fancy.  Those  of  the  princes  and 
grandees  are  covered  with  waving  tufts  of  feathers,  pearls, 
and  diamonds.  The  monarch  alone  wears  on  his  head  the 
emblems  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  terrestrial  globe.*  The 
beard  is  sacred  with  the  Persians,  and  cultivated  with  the 
utmost  care.  For  any  one  to  touch  it  is  an  unpardonable 
insult  They  often  wear  three  or  four  light  suits  of  clothes 
over  one  another,  bound  round  with  a  girdle.    The  pea- 

•  Wahl.  Asien.  I,  plates  III.  and  IV, 
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santry  wear  only  one  simple  surtout  of  a  square  shape,  but  Book 
varying  in  width  and  length  in  the  different  provinces.*  xxxm 
The  same  dress,  however,  has  not  been  invariably  retained*  -*■—*— " 
It  appears  from  some  paintings  in  the  palace  of  the  Fi 
Pillars  at  Ispahan,  which  represent  the  costume  of  the 
of  Shah-Abbas,  that  large  turbans,  full  mustachios,  am 
smooth-shaven  chins,  were  then  the  fashion  in  Persia,  which 
has  now  given  place  to  the  high  narrow  black  cap  of  sheep- 
skin, and  the  long  bushy  beard ;  the  latter  appendage  hav- 
ing been  a  costume  of  the  empire  many  centuries  before. 
The  women  cover  their  heads  with  pieces  of  silk  of  differ- 
ent colours.  The  clothes  of  the  dancing  women  are  shorter 
than  those  of  the  men,  but  in  women  of  condition  they  des- 
cend to  the  toes.f  White,  light,  and  flowing,  this  dress  has 
the  air  of  a  religious  habiliment,  or  a  magnificent  undress* 
The  veil  is  rigidly  worn  in  the  towns.  A  general  fashion  in 
the  Mahometan  nations  of  the  cast  obliges  the  women  of 
Persia  to  wear  enormously  wide  pantaloons  stuffed  with 
cotton.  The  luxury  of  dress  has  sustained  considerable 
retrenchments  during  the  recent  troubles. 

Their  dwelling  houses,  like  those  of  the  Asiatics  in  ge-  Home*] 
neral,  are  the  reverse  of  ostentatious  in  their  exterior,  being 
generally  built  of  earth  or  mud,  and  no  windows  appearing 
to  the  view  of  the  passenger.  They  are  almost  all  flat  roof- 
ed, and  only  one  story  high.  The  only  exceptions  seem 
to  be  attached  to  local  situations.  At  Sultanieh,  the  roofs 
are  of  the  shape  of  bee  hives.  At  Lanker-Rood  and  Dey 
Nain,  in  Irac-Adjemi,  those  of  the  old  buildings  resemble 
the  roofs  of  mosques,  and  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old 
fashion  prevalent  in  that  part  of  the  country.  At  a  neat 
village,  called  Koorood,  in  the  same  province*  the  houses  have 
several  stories,  with  flat  roofs.  Those  of  the  richer  classes 
are  highly  superb  in  the  interior,  yet  simple  in  every  thing 
that  can  be  denominated  furniture.  The  floor  is  entirely 
overspread  with  carpets ;  those  of  Herat  being  the  richest 
and  finest;  and  nothing  else  is  required  by  prince  or  pea- 

•  Ibid.  pi.  V.  t  Ibid.  pi.  VI. 
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book    sant  for  seat,  bed,  tabic,  and  devotional  kneeling, — the  only 
XXXIII#  difference  being  in  the  quality.    The  custom  of  kneeling  on 
""" ~ """"  their  carpets  at  their  prayers  gives  those  articles  of  furniture 
a  sacred  character,  and  forms  one  reason  for  the  custom  of 
visitors  always  leaving  their  slippers  at   the  door.     The 
doors  of  the  apartments  are  of  caned  or  painted  wood,  and 
double,  but  always  open  during  the  day,  the  door-way  being 
filled  by  a  light  curtain.* 
Mode  of         T|ie  Persians  eat  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day.     Their  din- 
ner is  at  noon.     Their  best  meal  is  the  supper.     The  fa- 
vourite dish  of  the  rich  is  pi  I  law,  or  boiled  rice,  variously 
dressed.     Wheat  is  the  usual  food  of  the  people.    Melons, 
fruits,  and  confections,   form    the   leading  'articles  in  the 
Persian  entertainments.     Persons  of  the  bon  ton  were,  till 
lately,  almost  openly  treacherous  to  the  law  of  Mahomet 
in  their  predilection  for  the  profane  worship  of  Bacchus; 
but  the  common  people  have  always  been  strangers  to  in- 
toxication.    Their  meals,  ceremonious   and   silent,  never 
exceed  an  hour. 
A  Persian       The  following  is  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's  description  of  an 
JJJJ[JI,D"  entertainment  given  to  him  by  the  prime  minister  of  the 
prince  of  Adzerbidjan  at  Tabriz.     He  and  his  companions 
were  shown  into  an  extensive  saloon,  carpeted  all  over,  and 
with  the  usual   accompaniments   of   nummuds,  which    are 
long  and  narrow  pieces  of  a  thicker  and  softer  substance, 
made  of  wool  or  felt     On  some  of  these  sat  several  of  the 
officers  of  state,  who  rose  on  their  approach  ;  and  after  the 
usual  compliments,  the  company  took  their  station,  sitting 
cross-legged  on  the  nummuds  appointed  for  their  accom- 
modation.    When  the  host  entered,  all  the  company  rose, 
and  on  being  re-seated,  he  bowed  to  each  person  according 
to  his  rank,  uttering  a  compliment  suited  to  the  esteemed 
importance  of  the  guest    The  routine  of  the  entertainment 
was  the  following: — Kalioons,  or  smoking  apparatus  were 
presented ;  then  coffee  served  in  very  small  cups,  without 
cream  or  sugar;  kalioons  succeeded;  then   tea  in  larger 
cups.    After  this  ten  minutes  were  occupied  in  conversa- 

*  Porter's  Travels,  Vol.  I. 
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tion,  when  the  minister  gave  a  signal  for  dinner  to  be    book 
brought.     Several  servants  immediately  entered,  bearing  a  xxxiii, 
long  narrow  roll  of  flowered  cotton  in  their  arms,  which  — 
they  laid  down,  and  spread  before  the  whole  company,  yho 
occupied  both  sides  of  the  room.    This  napery  was  placed 
close  to  their  knees*    The  next  service  was  to  set  a  piece 
of  thin  bread  or  rake  before  each  guest,  to  be  used  as  a  plate 
and  napkin.    Then  came  a  tray  between  every  two  persons, 
containing,  the  following  articles  of  food : — two  bowls  of 
sherbet,  each  pro\ided  with  a  wooden  spoon  of  delicate  and 
elegant  workmanship;  a  couple  of  dishes  of  pillau,  composed 
of  rice  soaked  in  oil  or  butter;  boiled  fowls;  raisins,  and  a 
little  saffron ;  two  plates  with  sliced  melons ;  two  others, 
containing  a  dozen  kabbobs,  or  morsels  of  dry  broiled  meat; 
and  a  dish,  presenting  a  fowl  roasted  to  a  cinder.    The 
whole  party  along  the  extended  web  being  similarly  sup- 
plied, the  host  gave  the  signal  for  falling  to ;  at  which  every 
bark  became  bent,  every  face  was  brought  close  to  the  point 
of  attack,  and  every  jaw   was  instantly  in  motion.    The 
rice,  or  other  victuals,  was,  with  a  dexterity  which  to  stran- 
gers appeared  wonderful,  gathered  up  with  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  and  at  the  same  moment  thrust  into  the 
mouth.    No  cessation  could  be  observed  in  the  universal, 
active  transition  of  meat,  melon  and  sherbet,  from  the  board 
to  the  mouths  of  the  grave  and  distinguished  assembly.  The 
sounds  of  mastication  were  particularly  audible.    At  this 
repast  the  foreigners  were  rather  losers  from  their  awkward- 
ness and  want  of  success  in  gathering  up  such  dishes  as  were 
in  a  comminuted  state.    The  servants  cleared  away  in  the 
same  order  in  which  the  things  had  been  put  down :  water 
was  carried  round,  and  poured  on  their  hands  over  a  basin, 
which  they  dried  with  their  pocket  handkerchiefs.  Akalioon 
with  tea  followed,  and  continued  with  a  few  interruptions 
during  the  conversation,  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  took 
place.    A  fresh  kalioon  finished  the  entertainment,  and  the 
company  rose  to  take  their  leave.— Their  cleanliness,  both 
vol.  ii.  37 
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book    in  their  persons  and  houses,  has  been  praised ;  yet  the  cora- 

xxxiii.  mon  people  are  somewhat  slovenly. 

In  Persia  a  native  never  enters  a  room  in  boots  or  slip- 
pers* and  a  compliance  with  this  custom  is  expected  from 
foreigners.  Where  the  unmannerly  pride  of  the.  latter  has 
objected  to  it,  and  yet  political  reasons  rendered  it  advisa- 
ble to  receive  such  a  visitor,  means  have  been  provided  for 
receiving  him  in  the  open  air.  Another  point  of  etiquette  is 
to  keep  the  head  covered,  and  the  English  gentlemen  in  the 
entertainment  now  described,  were  obliged  to  dine  in  their 
cocked  hats  and  feathers,  though  somewhat  incommodious. 
The  circumcision  of  the  boys  is  performed  by  a  surgeon.* 

Marriage*,  The  marriages  are  conducted  through  the  mediation  of  agents. 

&£er  *'  The  ward-robe  forms  the  only  portion.  The  bride  is  conduct- 
ed to  her  husband's  house  in  the  night  with  a  grand  proces- 
sion, accompanied  by  the  light  of  flambeaux,  and  instrumental 
music.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  the  first  wife  enjoys  pecu- 
liar prerogatives.  Their  funeral  processions  arc  conducted 
with  much  show.  They  raise  superb  tombs  to  the  rich ;  such 
are  those  of  the  twelve  Imaus  or  vicars  of  the  prophet,  rc- 
<  garded  by  the  Persians  as  his  only  legitimate  successors. 

The  luxury  of  the  modern  has  several  points  of  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  ancient  Persians.  Umbrellas,  sedan- 
chairs,  carpets  for  the  floors,  and  several  other  convenien- 
ces and  luxuries,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the 

Treatment  ancient  Persians.    Large  gardens  afford  a  solitary  walk  to 

o  women.  ^e  womi.n  0f  t|,e  great,  whom  jealousy,  or  conventional 
decorum,  keeps  aloof  from  the  view  of  strangers.  But 
though  we  are  led  to  consider  their  home  as  their  prison, 
such  is  the  kindly  influence  of  habit,  that  the  mere  idea  of 
giving  even  the  most  handsome  woman  more  liberty,  such 
as  an  opportunity  of  being  seen  or  admired,  though  at  a 
respectful  distance,  by  other  men  than  their  husbands, 
would  be  considered  as  a  degrading  insult,  pregnant  with 
misery.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  had  his  curiosity  gratified  with 
a  view  of  the  anti-room,  or  private  apartment  of   the 

*  "  Mais  celle  des  filles  pratiqule  par  les  ArabcF,  est  inconnue  chez  les  IVr- 
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prince's  palace  at  Tabriz,  in  which  the  ladies  and  female  book 
slaves  are  lodged.  It  is  all  rose-coloured,  and  occupies  one  XXXI1*» 
side  of  the  square.  The  windows  are  particularly  splendid,  — — 
their  frames  being  subdivided  into  a  variety  of  fanciful  pat-  : 
terns,  as  stars,  circles,  points,  and  a  thousand  serpentine 
conceits,  flowing  gracefully  into  each  other,  while  the  sepa- 
rations are  filled  with  the  most  brilliant  stained  glass  of  all 
colours  and  shades.  Adjoining  to  this  there  is  a  series  of 
elegant  bathing  rooms,  and  spacious  dressing  rooms,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  mirror  glass,  and  the  floors 
laid  with  the  richest  carpets. — Within  the  precincts  of  the 
harem,  the  wives  and  handsome  female  slaves  are  treated 
with  great  indulgence,  which  is  sometimes  carried  to  an  im- 
prudent length,  so  that  these  females,  by  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure in  frivolous  articles  of  dress,  often  ruin  the  richest 
roasters.  The  Persian  ladies  regard  the  bath  as  the  place 
of  their  greatest  amusement  They  make  appointments  to 
meet  there,  and  often  pass  seven  or  eight  hours  together  in 
the  carpeted  saloon,  telling  stories,  relating  anecdotes,  eat- 
ing sweetmeats,  sharing  their  kalioons,  and  completing  their 
pretty  forms  into  all  the  fancied  perfections  of  the  east ; 
dyeing  their  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  staining  their  bodies 
with  fantastic  devices,  and  not  unfreqtiently  with  the  figures 
of  trees,  birds,  aud  beasts;  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  This  is 
spread  over  the  breast,  as  far  down  as  the  navel,  to  which 
point  all  their  garments  arc  open,  for  the  display  of  these 
artificial  embellishments.  The  Persian  mothers  have  the 
happiness  of  being  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and  kind- 
ness by  their  children  of  both  sexes,  during  life.  It  is  rather 
an  ambiguous  glory  for  the  Persians,  that  they  have  the 
credit*  of  being  the  inventors  of  eunuchs  as  guardians  to  Eunuch*. 
the  seraglios.  It  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  the  eunuchs 
were  as  numerous  and  as  .powerful  at  the  ancient  court  of 
Persepolis  as  at  the  modern  courts  of  Ispahan  and  Tehran. 
The  education  of  the  princes,  so  much  admired  by  Plato, 
was,  like  that  of  the  modern  Persians,  entrusted  toeunuchs.f 

*  Herod.  VI.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  X.  16.  Stepb.  on  the  word  Spwla. 
4  Pinto  de  Leg.  III.  Lueinn.  in  Eunuch". 
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book  In  addition  to  an  effeminate  taste  for  trinkets  and  jewel- 
xxxiii.  ]ery9  the  Persian  still  preserves  the  ancient  practice  of 
.  painting  his  eyebrows  and  beard  black.*  The  Persian 
women?  eunuchs,  and  the  satraps  of  antiquity,  were  entertained  at 
meals  with  instrumental  music,  performed  by  the  dancing 
women,  whom  the  Greeks  called  mus urges,  and  the  French 
bayaderes.  All  that  Suidas  and  Athenseus  have  said  of 
them  applies  to  the  modern  Persians,  and  might  seem  to  be 
copied  by  Chardin  in  his  more  recent  descriptions.!  The 
festival  of  Gulryzah,  or  the  profusion  of  roses,  is  $lso  of  an- 
cient origin ;  a  fine  climate,  and  a  profuse  vegetation,  ren- 
der it  perpetual. 
The  great.  The  great  people  in  Persia  never  walk  on  foot.  Wheel 
carriages  are  not  known  among  them,  except  one  or  two 
specimens  of  European  manufacture  in  the  possession  of  the 
royal  family.  They  always  travel  on  horseback ;  their  bag- 
gage, and  generally  their  women,  being  conveyed  on  camels. 
They  travel  in  the  night,  as  less  exhausting  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  less  threatening  to  their  health,  than  the  heat  of 
the  day.  Following  up  the  same  principle,  the  industrious 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns  make  a 
practice  of  spending  some  of  the  sultry  hours  of  the  day  in 
the  public  gardens,  under  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  the 
trees,  where  they  indulge  in  conversation,  and  leisurely  so- 
cial enjoy  ment4 
Barbarous  Many  barbarous  modes  of  punishment  now  in  use  are 
m"ms!~  °t  anc*ent  institution.  Rebels  were  burned  alive,  or 
sawed  in  two.  The  victims  of  political  differences  had 
their  eyes  put  out,  or  their  ears,  noses,  or  hands  cut 
off.  These  were  amusements  for  the  ancient,  as  they 
are  for  the  modern  sovereigns  of  this  country.^  Dur- 
ing the  civil  contests  which  followed  the  death  of  Ke- 

•  Olivier,  V.  271.  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  I.  and  VIII. 

t  Athen.  HI.  Suidas  on  the  word  Muturgi,  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  IV.  at  the 
end. 

X  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  I.  p.  389. 

4  Herod.  V.  Plutarch  in  Artaxerxe.    Ctesias  in  Pers.  Xenophon  Expedit.  I. 
Aramian.  Marcell.  XXIII.  and  XXX.    Procop.  de  Bello  Persico,  &c. 
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rim  Khan,  Zackee  Khan  who  usurped  the  government,  book 
coming  to  the  town  of  Yezdikhast,  made  a  sudden  demand  xxxiil. 
on  the  magistrates  for  a  sum  of  money  due  to  the  govern-  — — 
ment,  which  he  accused  them  of  secreting.  They  denied 
the  arrears  asserted  they  had  no  money  concealed,  and 
that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  collect  the  sum  he  required. 
On  finding  the  unhappy  citizens  firm  in  their  declarations) 
lie,  without  more  ado,  ordered  a  certain  number  of  the  most 
respected  characters  in  the  town  to  be  taken  to  a  rock,  near 
the  window  where  he  sat,  and  immediately  hurled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice,  where  the}  lay  a  mangled  spectacle 
of  horror.  One  of  the  wretched  victims  still  strives,  a 
circumstance  which,  to  those  who  look  at  the  height  of  the 
rock,  appears  miraculous.  The  present  rulers  are  of  a 
more  benignant  character;  but  the  infliction* of  punishment 
is  still  often  too  summary.  Robbery  is  wisely  treated  with 
the  utmost  severity  ;  one  of  the  princes  having,  in  a  journey, 
found  a  band  of  mountaineers  in  the  act  of  dividing  their 
plunder,  caused  their  bodies  to  be  dismally  mutilated,  and 
sent  them  to  their  friends  and  neighbours,  to  •  arn  them  of 
the  consequences  which  that  crime  would  now  be  sure  to 
bring  after  it  in  Persia.  How  different  this  from  the  insti- 
tution of  regular  trials,  which,  by  the  delay  and  delibera- 
tion which  they  imply,  accustom  the  offended,  however  pow- 
erful and  however  justly  indignant,  to  repress  the  acts  which 
flow  from  their  resentment ;  and  how  different  from  those 
countries  in  which  tribunals  and  police  are  diffused  alike 
through  every  corner  of  an  extensive  country,  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  at  a  distance  from  the  immediate  presence  of 
royalty,  the  licentiousness  of  the  marauder  experiences  little 
restraint  from  the  Persian  government  Mr.  Kinneir  tells 
us,  that  he  saw  two  thieves  built  up  in  a  wall,  where  they 
were  left  to  perish.* 

The  ancient  Persians,  like  the  moderns,  after  being 
flogged  by  order  of  the  king,  returned  their  thanks  to  him 
on  their  knees  for  attending  to  their  correction  and  im- 

*  Porter's  Travels. 
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book  provement*  Marks  of  the  most  shameful  servitude  were 
xxxiii.  not  in  the  least  revolting  to  the  ancient  lords  of  Persia,  as 
"~  they  are  not  to  those  of  modern  times.  At  the  present 
usages,  day  a  courtier  calls  himself  his  master's  dog;  and  we  know 
that  the  Satraps,  under  the  Parthian  kings*  lay  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  royal  table,  and  respectfully  took  such  leav- 
ings of  the  dishes  as  the  monarch  threw  down  to  them.f 
Pompous  The  genuflexions  of  the  highest  subjects,  and  the  titles  of 
1,1  "'  brother  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,  which  they  lavished  on  the 
Persian  monarch,  did  not  allow  the  latter  to  believe  himself 
mortal.  Like  the  modern  Sophis,  he  lived  inaccessible  in 
his  seraglio,  surrounded  by  women  and  by  eunuchs.  All 
subjects,  without  distinction  of  rank,  are  entitled  slaves. 
In  short,  the  ancient  history  of  Persia  pourtrays  almost 
feature  for  feature  the  same  hideous  spectacle  of  despot- 
ism and  of  slavery  which  the  modern  annals  of  this  coun- 
try present  to  view.  There  is  something  frightful  in  this 
hereditary  succession  of  the  same  vices  and  the  same  atro- 
cities. The  present  monarch,  and  the  most  of  his  family, 
have  the  character  of  being  in  some  measure  honourable 
exceptions.  They  are  said  to  be  affable  and  humane,  and 
harmonious  among  themselves.  Renouncing  the  intempe- 
rate habits  of  some  of  their  predecessors,  sharing  in  their 
journeys  all  the  toils  and  privations  of  the  lowest  subjects 
with  an  unaffected  case,  they  cultivate  habits  which  are 
more  manly  and  better  adapted  to  persons  whose  duties 
embrace  the  happiness  and  protection  of  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety, while  their  taste  for  information  is  directed  to  all 
those  topics  which  tend  to  the  general  improvement  It 
is  possible  that  by  their  intercourse  with  the  different  po- 
lished countries  of  Europe,  particularly  through  the  me- 
dium of  well-informed  men  who  visit  them,  and  communi- 
cate the  information  and  the  spirit  which  predominate  in 
enlightened  communities,  they  may  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  new  era  in  the  national  character  and  condition.      If 

*  Nicol.  Daraasc.  apud  Strab.  XII. 
+  Possid.  ap.  Atben.  XIV. 
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other  countries  will,  in  their  turn,  copy  their  habits  of  so-    B°°* 
briety,  the  advantage  may  be  reciprocal,  and  it  may  not  be  XXXI11' 
easy  to  say  whether  they  will  ultimately  receive  or  confer        ~~ 
the  most  substantial  advantages. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Persians  are  the  French-  General 

chftrsctcf 

men  of  Asia.  The  inhabitants  of  Shiraz  do  indeed  bear  a 
little  resemblance  to  the  Parisians  in  the  quickness  and 
lightness  of  their  walk,  their  volubility  of  tongue,  their 
facility  at  turning  a  compliment,  the  delight  they  take  in 
saying  agreeable  things  about  nothing,  and  the  minute  care 
which  they  take  of  their  clothes  and  manner  of  dressing. 
The  Persians  have,  in  general,  much  subtlety  and  versati- 
lity of  mind.  In  this  they  certainly  exceed.  Chardin, 
their  best  apologist,  allows  that  they  are  thievish,,  selfish, 
renal,  and  incapable  of  any  act  of  spontaneous  generosity. 
Their  politeness  is  chiefly  empty  ceremony.  Their  hospi- 
tality is  both  sullied  with  much  vanity,  and  accompanied 
by  the  hope  of  being  repaid  with  presents.  They  seem  to 
consider  themselves  as  much  wiser,  and  more  sprightly  than 
other  nations ;  yet  their  wisdom,  like  that  of  many  other 
countries,  has  not  yet  established  a  permanent  system  of 
practical  political  happiness,  for  they  continually  fluctuate 
between  anarchy  and  despotism.  Mild  and  humane  in  time 
of  peace,  their  temper  is  completely  altered  in  their  civil 
wars.  But,  victors  or  vanquished,  rich  or  poor,  their  gai- 
ety and  presence  of  mind  never  forsake  them :  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  most  violent  quarrels  are  succeeded  by 
immoderate  bursts  of  good  humour. 

The  Mahometan  religion,  which  is  now  that  of  the  great-  Religion, 
er  part  of  the  Persians,  has  in  that  country  lost  much  of 
its  characteristic  intolerance  and  fanaticism.  Being  Shee- 
ites  or  followers  of  Ali,  the  Persians  bear  a  deadly  hatred 
to  the  Turks,  and  others  of  the  sect  of  Omar.  In  the 
festival  of  Hosseyn,  the  son  of  Ali,  one  of  the  greatest 
saints  of  the  Persian  sect,  the  streets  of  Shiraz  ring 
with  imprecations  against  the  Sonnites.*    This  hatred  is 

»  Franklin,  II,  92—95. 
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book    probably  kept  up  by  the  political  rivalry  of  the  two  em- 
301X1  "*  pires,  and  no  such  feelings  are  cherished  towards  other  re- 
ligions.    In  no  part  of  the  east  are  the  Christians  of  Eu- 
rope better   received.    The  Jews  and  Armenians  are  sub- 
jected to  grievances,  but  less  so  than  in  other  countries. 

The  persecution  of  the  Guebres  has  now  ceased.    The 
reigning  king  oven  tolerates,  in  spite  of  the  Persian  clergy, 
various  Mahometan  sects,  and  among  others,  the  Islunael- 
itcs,  whose  patriarch  resides  at   Khekh  in  Irak-Adjemi.* 
The  clergy  experienced  a  still  more  marked  affront  under 
the  reign  of  the  famous  Nadir.    This  conqueror,  who,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  profound  but  cruel   policy,   meditated 
a  reunion  of  all   the  Mahometan  sects,  brought  together 
oue  day   the    niollahs,   or  doctors  in   theology,  and  the 
Imans  or  ministers  of  the  mosques,  and  asked  them  what 
use  they  made  of  their  revenues.     "  We  employ  them  in 
works  of  piety,"  was  the  answer;  "  we  pay  persons  to  offer 
prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire;  we  educate  the 
youth  in  the  public  colleges."    This  despot  thus  addressed 
them   in  reply :  "  The  calamities   which  the   empire   has 
now  for  half  a  century  experienced,  demonstrates  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  your  prayers ;  as  for  the  colleges,  I  will  look  after 
their  support :  and  as  my  soldiers,  the  supports  of  the  reli- 
gion and  the  state,  are  the  only  true  mollafis,  I  ordain  that 
your  property  shall  be  confiscated   to  their  use."f    The 
Persian   mosques  differ  from   the   Turkish,  in  having  no 
minarets,  a  difference   probably  rather  founded  in  archi- 
tectural taste  and  fashion,  than  proceeding  from  any  pecu- 
liarities of  religious  opinion. 
The  Za-         It  is  worthy  of  our  notice  in  this  place,  that  there  ex- 
bian8,        ists  in  Khoosistan  a  very  remarkable  Mahometan  sect,  that 
of  the  Zabians,  who  have  been  erroneously  called  Sabeans, 
and   thus  confounded   with  the  adherents    of  the  ancient 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  called   Sabeism,  and  also 
with  the  people  of  Arabia  Felix  known  under  the  name 

*  Rousseau,  in  the  Aunnles  des  Voyages,  XIV.  279. 
t  Langles.  Chronological  note  in  Chardin,  X.  ?11. 
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of  Saba  and  Shaba,  which  the  Greek  geographers  have  ren-  book 
dered  Sab»i.  The  sect  now  mentioned,  though  it  has  some  3UCX1Ig' 
establishments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Basso ra  and  Lahsa,  —- •— — 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Sabeans  of  Yemen,  nor 
with  the  worship  of  the  stars.  It  was  founded  in  the  ninth 
century  by  one  Nassairt ;  and  his  religious  books,  written 
in  a  Syriac  dialect  approaching  to  the  Galilean,  show  the 
country  to  which  it  owes  its  origin.*  As  the  Zabians  vene- 
rate the  cross,  as  they  employ  a  kind  of  baptism,  and  call 
themselves  M  the  disciples  of  John,9'  they  were  thought  at 
one  time,  to  be  a  sect  which  had  originated  along  with  the 
Christian  religion  in  Galilee ;  but  this  opinion  has  been  suf- 
ficiently refuted.  Their  doctrines  approach  nearly  to  those 
of  the  Ishmaelites,  and  partly  to  those  of  the  Guebrcs.  The 
name  John,  according  to  a  learned  orientalist,  signifies 
"  light,"  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  denomination 
of  the  Christians  of  St  John  in  India,  f  Perhaps  it  is  rather 
a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Chaldean  fable  on  the  prophet  and 
demi-god  Oannes.  The  Zabians  sacrifice  poultry  along 
with  a  ram.  Their  marriages  are  accompanied  by  several 
ceremonies,  referring  to  the  preservation  of  early  virginity.f 
The  sciences  and  belles  lettres  made  a  brighter  figure 
in  Persia,  under  the  sophis,  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Asia  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  caliphs.  The  poems  of  state  of 
Ferdoosi,  of  Saadi,  and  of  Hafiz,  have  been  read  with  de-  *ieo<;e  anc 

«.     ■'  4  learning. 

light  in  European  translations.    The  lively  and  exuberant 
imaginations  of  these  authors  breathe  the  perfume  of  roses, 

t  Nb^bcrg  in  Michaelis,  Bibliolh.  Orient.  XV.  p.  126,  143.  Niebuhr's  ob- 
serVat&ns  in  the  fame  work,  XX.  p.  1,  and  Norberg's  reply,  p  149.  The  tame 
author,  de  Religione  et  Lingua  Sabeorum  in  Comment.  Gotting.  XV,  M.  Nor. 
berg,  a  learned  orientalist,  and  Professor  at  Lund,  is  now  engaged  in  a  work 
on  the  dialect  and  doctrines  of  the  Zabians. 

t  Tychsen  in  the  German  Museum,  1784,  and  in  Murr's  Journal,  first  num- 
ber. *'  Biuns,  in  the  Repertor.  Orient.  XVII.  p.  25,  Ac.  (M.  Langles  is  about 
td  publish  toe  alphabet  of  the  Ssaby,  or  Zabians.) 

%  Bollaye-la-Gou*  Voyages,  p.  303.  Chaxdin  VI.  4$,  143,  oVc.  Nieb.  XL 
141. 
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Book    listen  only  to  the  sweet  notes  of  the  nightingale,  and  live  in 
xxxiif.  tne  world  of  genii  and  of  fairies;  but  there  i9  little  solidity 

— — — -  in  their  thoughts  or  sentiments.  We  have  in  their  writings 
the  picture  of  a  Persian  sun  presiding  over  paradises  and 
deserts.  Some  feeble  lights  of  literature  still  subsist,  which 
the  reigning  sovereign  endeavours  to  cherish  and  extend. 
The  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian  languages,  elocution, 
poetry,  theology,  medicine,  and  astrology,  are  taught  in  nu- 
merous seminaries.  Were  it  not  that  Turkey  intervenes  as 
a  barrier  between  European  light  and  the  genius  of  the  Per- 
sians, we  should  probably  find  this  Asiatic  nation-making 
an  extraordinary  step  of  advancement.  In  Persia,  men  of 
learning  are  held  in  esteem,  and  the  most  important  places 
are  conferred  on  them  ;  while  in  Turkey  the  most  ignorant 
barber  may  be  made  the  mufti,  and  a  porter,  who  can  nei- 
ther read  nor  write,  a  minister  of  state.*  From  some  of  the 
details  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  book,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  powers  of  imitation  and  invention,  as  displayed 
in  the  arts  of  painting  and  of  statuary,  are  not  proscribed  in 
Persia  as  they  arc  in  Turkey,  although  the  degree  of  profi- 
ciency has  been  variable  at  different  epochs,  and  is  at  the 
present  moment  far  from  being  high. 

industry.  The  natural  talents  of  the  Persians  have  found  exercise 
in  the  career  of  industry.  Chardin  has  given  a  very  mi- 
nute description  of  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Persia  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  art  of  embroidering  on  cloth, 
silk,  and  leather,  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. There  were  manufactures  of  pottery  in  every 
part  of  tho  kingdom;  the  best  came  from  Shiraz,  from 
Meshed,  and  from  Yezd.  That  of  Zarang  equalled  the 
porcelain  of  China  in  fineness  and  transparency.  Some  of 
it  possessed  the  property  of  resisting  fire,  and  was  so 
hard  and  tough  that  mortars  were  made  of  it  in  which  hard 
substances  could  be  pounded.  The  porcelain  made  in- 
Kerman  is  renowned  for  its  lightness  and  elegance,  and 

*  Olivier,  voyage  en  Perse,  chap.  10. 
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it  is  from  this  province,  then  called  Carmania,  that  Pliny  book 
tells  us.  that  a  great  proportion  of  murrhinc  vases  were  XXX«J 
brought  to  Europe.*  These  were  probably  only  a  sort  of 
porcelain  formed  by  a  process  now  lost.  The  manufactures 
of  leather,  of  shagreen,  and  of  morocco,  are  as  old  as  the  Shagreen 
Parthian  kings,  and  perhaps  the  days  of  Cyrus.f  They nwoceo- 
subsisted  when  Chardin  travelled,  and  are  still  in  a  flourish- 
ing state.  The  Persians  are  great  braziers;  they  employ 
the  tin  of  Sumatra  in  tinning  their  kitchen  utensils*  The 
bows  of  Persia  were  the  most  esteemed  of  the  east,  and  their 
damasceened  sabres,  made  of  the  iron  and  steel  of  Indostan4 
were  considered  by  Chardin  as  surpassing  the  skill  of  any 
armourers  in  Europe.  Their  razors  and  other  steel  manu- 
factures were  also  much  in  request.  They  excelled  in  the 
cutting  of  precious  stones,  and  in  dyeing  colours  which  unit- 
ed brilliancy  with  durableness.  Their  glass  manufactures 
were  less  deserving  of  notice.  Their  cotton  and  woollen 
stuffs,  and  those  made  of  goats  and  camels  hair,  their  silks, 
their  brocades,  and  their  velvets,  had  arrived  at  great  excel- 
lence. The  carpets  so  highly  valued  came  chiefly  from 
the  province  of  Seistan.  Chardin  adds,  that  in  his  time, 
they  were  called  Turkey  carets,  because  they  passed 
through  Turkey  on  their  way  to  Europe.  The  camel-hair 
stuffs  were  generally  made  in  Kerman,  and  those  of  goats- 
hair  in  the  mountains  of  Mazanderan ;  but  the  cotton  cloths 
came  chiefly  from  Indostan.  The  making  of  broad-cloths 
was  not  known,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  a  kind  of 
felt  The  king  himself  had  a  share  in  the  trade  of  silk,  bro- 
cade, carpets,  and  trinkets,  which  probably  fettered  in  some 
measure  the  freedom  of  commerce  in  the  country.  Silks  of 
different  fabrics  were  the  staple  commodities.  The  exports 
to  India  consisted  of  tobacco,  preserved  fruits,  particularly 

*  Pliny  XXXVJI.  2. 

t  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Mongez,  in  his  memoir  on  the  Persian  costume, 
io  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Institute.  Literary  Class  IV.  p.  152.  Compared 
with  p.  86. 

i  Chardin,  IV.  136,    Langles'  edition 
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book  .  dates,  wines,  horses,  porcelain,  and  leathers  of  different  co- 
xxxiii.  Jours.     Those  to  Turkey  were  tobacco  and  cooking  uten- 
— -—  ails  •  and  to  Russia  manufactured  silks. 
Present         Nor  has  this  state  of  things  changed  so  much  as  might  be 
tkuarts.     supposed.    Excellent  sabres  are  still  made  at  Casbin  and  in 
Khorasan.    The  fine  quality  of  the  steel  is  known  by  its 
waving  clouded  streaks.    They  are  damasceened  with  gold. 
These  blades  do  not  bend.    The  sabres  of  Casbin  cost  from 
sixty  to  eighty  dollars,  but  those  of  Khorasan  are  as  high 
fis  a  hundred  sequins,  or  upwards  of  £30  sterling.    Among 
the  Persians  as  well  as  the  Turks,  all  metals  are  hammered 
cold ;  even  the  horse  shoes  are  made  in  that  manner.    This 
is  said  to  give  them  greater  solidity.  The  Persians  are  still 
acquainted  with  the  silvering  of  glass,  and  the  cutting  of 
diamonds.    They  do  not  seem,  generally  speaking,  to  have 
lost  any  of  the  arts  which  they  practised  in  Chardin's  time, 
and  they  have  acquired  some  new  ones,  such  as  the  art  of 
enamelling,  which  they  execute  very  well.* 
Navy.  The  want  of  building  timber,  and  the  heat  of  the  cli- 

e#  mate,  seem  to  have  prevented  the  Persians  from  establish- 
ing a  navy  in  the  ports  which  they  possess  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  All  their  maritime  trade  is  conducted  by  foreign 
vessels.  The  most  lucrative  used  to  be  that  which  they 
carried  on  by  Ormuz  and  Gombcroon  with  the  English 
and  other  nations,  but  their  perpetual  wars  have  now  ruin- 
ed it.  Tet  the  goods  which  annually  enter  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  estimated  at  half  a  million  sterling.  Two-thirds 
are  brought  by  the  English,  and  the  remaining  third  by 
the  Moors,  the  Indians,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Armenians. 
The  cargoes  of  the  vessels  consist  of  rice,  sugar,  and  cot- 
ton, Bengal  muslins,  plain,  striped  or  sewed  ;  spiceries 
from  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas ;  white  and  blue  coarse  linen 
from  Coromandel,  cardamom,  pepper,  and  Indian  drugs. 
Were  Turkey  in  Asia  in  the  possession  of  European  pow- 
ers, the  Persian  Gulf  might  recover  all  its  ancient  import- 
ance.    Caravans  between  Bassora  and  the  Syriap  ports 

•  Beaucbamp,  Journal  des  S9avans,  1790,  p.  736. 
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would  offer  greater  security  than  the  navigation  or  the  Red  book 
Sea.  The  Danube  might  also  receive  the  fleets  from  Tre-  MX,W* 
bisond  and  Phasis,  loaded  with  the  merchandise  of  Persia. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Afghan  power  uere  consolidated 
by  the  conquest  of  Bucharia  and  of  Rowaresm,  Russia 
Would  not  long  delay  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  this  people, 
by  which  she  might  divert  to  the  Caspian  Sea  a  part  of  the 
valuable  trade  which  now  goes  down  the  Ganges,  and  round 
to  the  Thames. 

8uch  is  the  general  idea  which  we  have  formed  of  the  Per- 
sians, on  comparing  the  relations  of  travellers  with  one  an- 
other.    But  the  sketch  must  be  avowedly  incomplete,  till  we 
take  into  view  the  numerous  pastoral  tribes  dispersed  over  Pastoral 
every  part  of  the  territory,  which,  according  to  the  mo8thofdc,• 
recent  accounts,  form  a  sort  of  second  nation,  almost  inde- 
pendent of  the  Persians,  and  often  hostile  to  them.*     We 
shall  subjoin  to  the  present  book  a  tabular  view  of  these  dif- 
ferent nations.    The  Turcoman   hordes  diffused  over  the  Turco- 
northern  part  of  the  empire,  reckon  420,000  individuals,  ****• 
The  Efchar  tribe  in  Adzerbidjan,  which  is  88,000  strong, 
gave  birth  to  the  ferocious,  but  able  Nadir  Shah.    That 
of  Ratchar,  which  consists  of  40,000,  and  which  In  es  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tehr&n,  has  given   Persia    her  present 
sovereigns;  and  the  Turkish  language  prevails  at  the  court 
of  Futteh-Ali-Shah.    The  Roordish  tribes  of  Persia,  among  Koord 
Which  the  Erdilany  are  the  most  powerful,  amount  to  90,000,  t^lbe,• 
not  including  the  agricultural  Roords.     Tin*  Loor,  or  Loo-Loortribtt. 
rian  tribes,  whose  population  is  estimated  at  140,000,  chief- 
ly roam  among  the  mountainous  countries  between  Rhoosis- 
tan  and    Irak,   and  which,  from  them,  have  received  the 
name  of  Looristan.    They   speak  a  dialect  of  their  own, 
which  still  sufficiently  resembles  the  Roordish  language  to 
be  sometimes  confounded    *ith  it.f      As  Hadgi-Rhalfah 
maintains  that  three   languages   are  spoken  in  Farsistan, 
the  Parsee,  the  Arabic,  and   the  Pehlevi,  we  may,  filth 
considerable  probability,  infer  that  the  Loorish  language, 

*  See  the  subjoined  table  of  the  Persian  nations. 

t  Compare Ottej's  Travels,  1, 267.  (in  Germau.)  Sanson's  Travels  in  Persia. 
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book    the  only  dialect  now  known  in  Fars,  besides  the  Arabic  and 

autW11'  Parsee,  is  the  Pehlevi,  or  at  least  a  dialect  of  that  ancient 

■         language.    The  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  in  a  manner, 

tribes.       given  up  to  the  Arab  tribes  already  described ;  but  there 

are  also  in  the  interior  some  wandering  tribes  of  the  same 

nation,  amounting  to  90  or  100,000  persons.     A  particular 

class  of  them  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  Ghelaky,  in  the 

mountains  of  Ghilan,  who,  within  their  own  community, 

speak  a  peculiar  idiom,  while  the  Amharlins,  or  inhabitants 

of  the  valleys,  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Persian.*    The  Pad- 

dars,  the  Hassaraist  and  other  tribes  who  are  little  known, 

wander  along  the  banks  of  the  Araxes. 

AH  these  wandering  hordes  receive  among  the  Persians 
the  common  appellation  of  Elaat,  They  have  long  consti- 
tuted the  principal  strength  of  the  Persian  armies,!  and  it 
is  by  them  that  the  country  has  been  revolutionized,  as  the 
Roman  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  Goths.  An  Elaut 
always  affects  a  kind  of  independence,  and  measures  his 
deference  to  ci\il  authority  by  his  existing  situation;  obey- 
ing on  the  side  of  his  stream,  or  disobeying  in  the  fastness 
of  his  mountains.  On  this  account,  as  a  check  to  this  un- 
connected and  wilful  political  character,  the  fashion  has 
arisen  of  drawing  their  principal  chiefs  to  court,  where 
many  of  them  are  found  mingling  the  refinements  of  the 
capital  with  their  bolder  habits;  delegating,  in  the  mean 
time,  their  authority  over  their  tribes  to  the  chiefs  next  in 
rank.  With  a  government  and  people  who  have  a  nascent 
taste  for  national  improvement,  this  arrangement  may  in 
time  become  productive  of  all  the  most  important  advantages 
of  an  extended  representation. 
TheAf-  Of  all  these  tribes,  none  has  made  so  much  noise  as  the 
(bans.  Afghans,  called  in  India  Patans,  who  are  generally  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  occupying  its 
eastern  provinces;  but  having  for  a  long  time  maintained  an 
independent  government,  will  be  described  in  another  book, 

*  GmeliiTs  Travels  in  Persia,  TIT.  350  and  352.  (in  German.) 

t  Abdool   Kerym's  Journey  from  India  to  Mecca,  p.  37.  (Laneles'  trans 
Ution.) 
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Tiuruv,  or  Tabrfc  .     . 

-I'lili.ui 

Tnd 

19  S3  11 

(B  25    l 

SI    Ml   1.1 

id  II    < 
J8     4    1. 

12  24  31 

a  i  ii 

21      8     ( 
£1  21    Id 

M>Li--lir  iir.    (or     Bciide 

nit  :sr.  37 

34  23  3.1 

(l>cnbab1j     Mnne,      o 
Senuey,  in  Koordislan 

Comparative  Table  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Divisions  o 

r 

Iran  or  Persia,  including  Jljglianistan,  or  Eastern  Persia. 

1 

Modern  Provinen.  Ancicnl  Proiinces 

Chief  Towni. 

Sovereign!. 

"•hirwan      .     .     Albania. 

N.  B.      For  theSee  Book  XXV. 

5(ibdi*i>intn 

5eeB>K>kXXV. 
Erivan,    or   Pit-1 

sian  Armenia.    Armenia    persi- 
See  B.  XXVtl.       ea. 

See  B.  XXVII. 

Sliamakii'.  Ac 
f>ee  Book  XXV. 

Shooshe. 

KriM   .     .     . 

Na.krt.iTin. 
Kboy. 

Faiirii    .     .     . 

Ar.lrbil. 

1  rmia. 
Iterht     .     .     . 

Ko**m   or  khans 

*ho  are  v a ssali 

Futteh-Aii, 
Miah  of  Penia 

Adzerbidjan     . 
Ghilan    .     .     . 

•Mm. 

•DLHrict        nt 
Leogkeran 

Media   Atropate 

Couolry    of    Uir 
Gelse  or  Cadi. 

The  tame. 

The  lame. 
Khan    dependent 

t  The  Table,  ai  g™i  by  the  author,  is  translated  hue   entire,  although  Hi 

jearetl  has  lert   ui  lo  sirs   the    Afghin  empire,    in  Eastern  Penia,  a  wparai 
Pe»,     See  Book  XXXV.— Tr. 
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Modern  P.ovinc« 

Ancient  Provinces,1      Chief  Towns. 

1 

■-* 

M  ramie  ran 

We*  (em    part   of 

IJie  *»trapy  of 

.iDneiiliunt  ) 

Hvr.:uii*.             Baliroosh     .     . 

Futteh-Ali-Shah. 

1,  Taberiatau. 

Country     of    Die 

2.  Djofdjan  . 

llvti'juia        pro- 

pria,                    A  it  r* bad. 

3.  Daliiolan  . 

Comal rjf     of    the  J  Asiiraf. 
M..I,,-.                   f  Amol. 

Kboruan    .    . 

Partujeoe  .     .      Me-lmed      .     . 

The  saute. 

Mshsboor. 

Toon. 

Alia  .     .     .     .  - 

Herat     .     .     . 

The  king  of  the 

Afghans. 

- 

Rooki     .     .    . 

Khan    almost  in- 
dependent. 

Margiaoa    .     . 

Mam -el -Rod    . 

tlsbeki    of  Bck- 

■  rak-Adjemi    . 

Media  magna. 

l-pahan  .     .     . 

Futteh-Ali-Shab. 

■M.l:.,.i:i      . 

Tehran. 

*k  a-tuli  .     . 

Koni. 

•Uey  .     .     . 

Media  Rogeiana 

Kasbin. 

-iii..iJdji>  fa 

Hamadan 

lpoei»m.  ) 

I.Unr. 

Km  mansha,  ic. 

huh.'- 1,  ip  j 

FiMmi     -    - 

Tebbes. 

Koran      .     . 

Conine  ne    -     - 

Persian  Konrdis- 

Pari   of  Atiyria, 

he. 

E-bausb-Poolat. 

The  wine. 

Independent 
tribes   of    Me- 
krisandilifbu. 

Hhoorhtan 

Sueiana      (a     sa- 
trap.) 

i'cboalchter. 

Fotleb-Ali-Shah. 

1.  Roiisittui    . 

loiinlriei  of  the 

2.  gmkm 

-i.i-i.iii.i  propria. 

3   k h< ><i> ■•>[■> Li,  or 

Luorislan 

i'.mlri      of    Ike 
C'ussrei,  or  Sj- 

ro-  .Media. 

4.  EUin       . 

tljri.au      .     . 

Arab  tribe) 

M-areetj  sub- 
ject. 

Far6istan    .     . 

Persin,  or  Persia 

propria. 

Shiran     .     .     . 

Futleh-A'i-Snah. 

| 
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Mortem   Province 

Ancient  Piovinte.J      Chief  Towns. 

Sovereigns. 

1.      Khonreh 

Ashck  . 

2.— Kobaad. 

3. — Miaj^mr 

1.— Ardshir. 

'  Kerinau  .it  Sni 

el-ltabr. 

Parcel  ace  ne. 
'iMesawbria,  (i. 

1.            'ill!  Ul'  111 

com.) 

I'ssarcadT     .     . 
Pcrsepolii     .     . 

1 
Knm*ha. 

|Y«dfka«t. 
Katcroon. 

fl.— Arradjan. 
e.-IMiiaiir. 
(Firooiabad.) 

7.— Darab. 
8.—  Utakbar. 
9, — Aberkou. 

Bender  Rigk. 
Bender- A  bioo- 

Firnoaahad. 
Aberkhou, 
Danbguerd. 

Taroom. 
Punit. 

Fultc-AJi-SIiah. 

10.— Yead     . 
Lariitan     .    . 

•Part    of   Ker 
"Hormooz,    a 

Italkha?  or  Pla 

Part  of    Meiam 
liriia,  uf  Persia 
Maritima. 

pronon)  in 
the    middle 
age     .    . 

Ilartnnm. 

Bender-Abbas,  or 

Gowbtrooo. 

[Arab   .Sheik   de- 
pendent on  the 
Iman  or    Mus- 

ierman      .     . 

Carmania.      .     . 

Kerraan  or  Sitf 

kat.) 

■Berduheer. 

*Velasgberd, 

tus. 
Moeiitan     .     . 
Mekrati      .     .     . 

jan    .     .     .     . 
Be  rd  sheer. 
Velasgberd. 

lutte-Ali-Snab. 

Gedroiia,      with 
(he    coast    of 
the    Icbthjo- 

Ine  or  more  prin- 
ce- or  »ali,  in- 
dependent,   or 

•Milan  .     .     . 

tciitan  .... 
(feSbUUft.) 

roimlry   of    Ibe  1 
ArahitK     and  ' 
Horitoj. 
Draagtaae     .     . 

lieh. 

■"endjpoor. 

Halan. 

iareng      .     .     . 

rhe   Afghans,  or 
lbs       king     of 
Can  bul. 

1 

sacaitene  {of  In- 

targaip. 
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Modern  Provinces. 


Sabulistan    .    . 

1.  Arokhadje. 

2.  Bamian     . 

3.  Gbaur  .     . 

Kaubul,  or  Afgha- 
nistan .     .     . 

1.  Kandahar. 

2.  Peria. 

3.  Kasaridjat. 

4.  Thooran. 


Ancient  Provinces. 


Chief  Towns. 


Arachosia. 

Paroparoisaap, 
(their  coun- 
try.) 


liokharijc 
Bamian. 


Sovereigns  in  1810. 


Can  bul 


Paroparaisadae, 
(their  country.); Kandahar. 

Peshawer. 


The  Afghans,  or 
the  King  of 
Caubul. 


The  same. 

{N.  B.  Afghania- 
tan  is  a  name 
sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the 
whole  Afghan 
empire.) 


Table  of  the  Nation*  that  inhabit  Persia,  taken  from  Manu- 
script Journals  of  several  French  travellers,  including 
Eastern  Persia. 

I.  Jgricullvral  or  manufacturing  nations,  living  infixed  dwellings. 

1.  The  modern  Persians,  railed  Tadjiks  or  tributaries  by  the  wander- 
ers. Consisting  of  a  mixture  of  ancient  Persians,  Tartars,  Arabians, 
and  Georgians.     Number  supposed,  at  most,  10  millions. 

2.  The  Parsccs  or  Guebrcs,  remains  of  the  Persians  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  worshippers  of  fire.  At  Yezd,  &c.  In  Kerman 
and  Mckran.     Number  supposed  100,000. 

:?.  The  Afghaus. 

a.  Afghans  properly  so  called.  In  Kandahar,  Cabool,  Arrokadjc. 
&c.     Number  500,000. 

b.  The  Balloodjcs.     See  the  wandering  tribes. 

c.  The  Rohillas,  or  Patans.     In  ludostan. 

4.  The  Ghelaky,  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ghilan.     Number  50,000. 
A.  The  Armenians.     In  Armenia  and  Adzcrbidjan,  70,000. 
G.  The  Jews.  At  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  Tehran,  Kashan,  35,000. 
7.  The  Zabians.     In  Khoosistan,  10  or  12,000. 

II.  Wandering  tribe*,  which,  live  by  their  flocks,  or  by  fishing,  changing,  or 
at  least  liable  to  change,  their  abodes. 

1.  Tribes  of  the  Turkish  language. 

a.  The  Efshars,  88,000  persons.  In  Adzerbidjan,  and  several  other 
provinces.  Their  principal  place  is  Urmia.  Subdivided  into 
Kasemloo  and  Ereehloo. 

b.  The  Kadjars,  40,000.  (Native  tribe  of  Futte-Ali-Shah.)  Their 
nucleus  at  Astrabad  in  Mazanderan ;  at  Meroo  in  Khorasan  ;  at 
Erivan,  &c. 

Subdivided  into  Jokaru  Bashi,  and  Ashaga  Basin 
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c.  The   Mukaddem,  6000.    At  Maraga  id  Adzerbidjan.    A  re-     BOOK 
markably  brave  tribe.  XXXI II. 

d.  The  Dombeloo,  12,000.    In  Armenia ;  in  the  neighbourhood  >  < 
ofKnoy  and  of  Selmar. 

e.  The  Turcomans,  12,000.    In  Adzerbidjan ;  near  Hainadan  in 
Irak ;  near  Khazeroon  in  Farsistan. 

/.  The  TaJish,  15,000.    In  Mazanderan  and  Gfailan. 

g.  The  Karagueusli,  12,000.    Near  Hainadan. 

h.  The  Bejat,  20,000.    In  Adzerbidjan,  at  Tehran,  at  Neshaboor, 

(in  Kborasan,)  in  Farsistan,  &c. 
t.  The  Shasevend,  14,000.    Near  Ardebil  and  Rej. 
k.  The  DjfsYansbir,  7000.    At  Shooshe,  in  Shirvau,  vassals  of  the 

Ilus*ians. 
I.  The  Djelair.    Nuniber  unknown.     At  Kejat  in  Khorasau. 
ro.  The  Fart  Modanloo;  in  Farsistan;  10,000. 
n.  The  Kodjavend ;  in  Gbilan  and  Mazanderan ;  4  or  5000. 

Twenty-eight  leu  considerable  tribes,  and  of  which  oar  ac- 
counts in  detail  are  uncertain. 

2.  Tribes  of  the  Arabic  language. 

(I.)  Arab  shepherds  introduced  by  Tamerlane. 

a.  The  Bestanie ;  at  Bestao  in  Khorasan,  12,000. 

b.  The  Thooni ;  in  Khorasan ;   15,000. 

c.  The  Djindaki ;  in  an  Oasis  of  the  great  salt  desert. 

d.  The  Agakhani ;  in  Low  Farsistan ;  15,000. 

e.  The  Ahwas ;  in  the  plains  of  Kboosistan. 

f.  The  Atbullai,  in  Kerman ;  0000.    Three  other  tribes  of  8000 
or  9000  each. 

(2.)  Arab  fishermen,  on  the  sea  coast. 

a.  The  BenUKiab,  in  Kboosistan,  (Elam.) 

b.  The  Arab  Hindian ;  on  the  shores  of  Farsistan. 

c.  The  Beni-Hoole ;  the  same. 

d.  The  Arab-Liudje,  (perhaps  of  the  town  of  Lundje ;)  the 
same. 

3.  Tribes  of  the  Loorish  language. 

a.  The  Zend,  near  Ispahan,  and  in  the  north  part  of  Farsistan  ; 
12,000. 

b.  The  Ukes,  in  Farsistan ;  20,000. 
r.  The  Khogiloo,  the  same ;  15,000. 

d.  The  Zingueneb,  environs  of  Kirmanshah ;  6000. 

c.  The  Feili,  in  Looristan,  between  Sooster  and  Kirmanshah ; 
40,000. 

/.  The  Bactyari,  in  Looristan,  between  Sooster  and  Ispahan ; 

30,000. 
g.  The  Kerroos ;  environs  of  Khamse ;  from  8  to  10,000. 
h.  The  Kara-Zeodjiri,  near  Kirmanshah,  7000. 
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BOOK        4.  Tribes  of  the  Koordish  language. 
XXXIII*  1.  Id  Koordistan. 

■  ■  a.  The  Mekris ;  independent,  able  to  master  3000  horses  in 

one  day. 

b.  The  Bilhas ;  independent*  scattered;  able  to  raise  16,000 
men,  and  5  or  0000  nonet. 

c.  The  Giaft ;  inhabiting  the  states  of  Abdul-Ramal,  an  inde- 
pendent chief;  or'  4  or  6000  families. 

d.  The  Goorart;  en?iront  of  Senoey,  subject  to  the  yalhi  or 
Persian  governor. 

e.  The  Baras ;  1000  families.  C  Country  and  political 

f.  TheSuntur;  1200  families.  ?     state  the  same  the 

g.  The  Leks ;  1000  families.  {     Goorars. 

b.  The  Kotchanloos ;  10,000  persons. 

i.  The  Shagagbis ;  16,000  souls.     A  peaeefnl,  agricultural,  and 
happy  tribe.    Distributed  through  Adierbidjan. 
2.  Out  of  Koordistan. 

a.  The  Resbeveod ;  in  th*  canton,  of  Taroon,  near  the  defile  of 
Rootbar,  between  Irak  and  Masanderan,  10,000  persons. 

b.  The  Pasequi,  between  Rey  and  Tehran,  3000. 

c.  The  Zafleranloo;  10,000  persons,  in  Kborasan. 

d.  The  Krdelani ;  in  Khoosistan. 

e.  The  Boinorrd ;  in  Khorasan ;  3000  persons. 

f.  The  Modenloo ;  in  Masanderan ;  4000. , 

g.  The  E'mbarloo,  &c.  &c. 
6.  Tribes  of  the  Pa  tan  language. 

a.  The  Ballootches,  in  Mekran. 
b  The  Hybcr. 

c.  The  Serwani. 

d.  The  Abdolli  and  several  other  tribes,  descended  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Afghans,  and  speaking  nearly  the  same  language, 
wandering  rather  an  plunderers  than  shepherds,  or  nomades, 
io  the  eastern  part  of  Persia. 

Note — Tn  the  travelling  journals  some  other  tribes  are  mentioned,  such  as  the 
Kishlaks  in  Kersemir  and  Koordistan  ;  the  Seides,  who  pretend  to  work  mira- 
cles, and  who  live  in  Adzerbidjan,  &c  but  those  manuscripts  which  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  give  no  further  information  respecting  these 
tribes. 

We  expect  from  M.  Joannin,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Sun,  first  interpreter 
of  the  French  legation  in  Persia,  a  complete  work  on  the  nomade  tribes  of  Per- 
sia. Messrs.  A  in*  (tee  Jaubert,  Master  of  Requests,  Fabvier,  Trczel,  and 
Treilbier,  French  officers,  have  also  made  various  remarks  on  this  new  and 
interesting  subject,  which  was,  I  believe,  first  brought  into  notice  in  the  Travels 
or  Abdul-Kerym,  (p.  37  of  M.  Langles'  translation,)  We  are  also  indebted  to 
M.  Atrien  Pupre  lor  the  comrnuuicauon  of  a  very  complete  table  of  the  nomade 
tribes. 
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CASPIAN    SEA. 

Geographical  Dissertation  en   this  Sea,   and   the  andent 
mouth  of  the  river  Oxus  or  Oihon. 

Few  subjects  in  geography  have  afforded  more  matter  of  book 
discussion  than  the  Caspian  Sea.    The  peculiar  nature  of  xxxiv. 
this  sea  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  physical  — — 
inquiry.    Geographical  criticism  has  formed  a  diversity  of 
conclusions  regarding  its  situation,  form,  and  extent,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sea  itself  has  continued  un- 
altered from  the  remotest  times. 

According  to  the  latest  astronomical  observations  and  Situation. 
local  measurements,  the  Caspian  Sea  extends  from  north  to 
south,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  nearly  all  of  equal  width, 
excepting  a  contraction  which  occurs  at  the  encroachment 
made  by  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron.  The  northern  end  Extent, 
forms  a  large  bay,  turning  round  from  the  north  to  the 
north-east,  and  approaching  to  the  basin  of  the  lake  Aral. 

The  length  of  the  Caspian  Sea  may  be  estimated  at  760 
miles,  in  a  line  drawn  from  north  to  south,  that  is,  from  the 
bay  of  Rolpinskom,  on  the  west  of  the  river  Ural,  to  Bal- 
froosh.  This  line,  however,  crosses  the  peninsula  of  Kara- 
gan.  Its  smallest  width  is  113,  and  its  greatest  width, 
that  is,  between  Astar  and  Daghistan,  275  miles. 

The  situation  of  this  sea,  though  now  well  known,  waamnoryof 
not  ascertained  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  ancients  la-  oMhe  Cm- 
boured  under  a  general  mistake  that  it  was  a  gulf  of  thepfao. 
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book  Northern  Ocean,  and  this  was  not  corrected  till  the  second 
******  century  of  our  era.  Ptolemy  re-established  the  fact,  which 
had  been  known  to  Herodotus,  and  perhaps  to  Aristotle. 
The  Caspian  Sea  was  then  restored  in  the  maps  to  the  form 
of  a  lake  or  inland  sea,  separate  on  all  sides  from  the  north- 
Ptoiemy's  ern  and  every  other  ocean.*  But,  instead  of  having  its 
p  ao>  longest  diameter  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  it  was 
described  as  longest  from  east  to  west.  One  reason  for  this 
view  of  it  was,  that  the  Northern  Ocean  was  still  thought 
to  come  much  nearer  to  it  than  it  did,  and  not  to  leave  room 
in  a  northerly  direction  for  the  dimensions  of  this  sea,  the 
total  extent  of  which  was  pretty  well  known.  Besides  this, 
the  lake  Aral  being  imperfectly  known,  was  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  notion  is  shown  to  have 
been  entertained  by  the  opinion  which  the  ancients  had  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oxus,  an  opinion  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  present  book. 

During  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  editors  of 
maps  confined  themselves  to  the  copying  of  those  of  Ptole- 
my.    In  this  the  Caspian  Sea  occupied  20  degrees  from  east 
to  west;  the  lake  Aral  was  confounded  with  it;  and  the  Gi- 
hon  or  Oxus  fell  into  it  at  the  place  where  the  city  of  Balk 
Travels  of  is  marked  in  our  maps.  The  first  learned  traveller  who  sub- 
BwrmS?  8tituted  actual  observations  for  vague  and  obscure  tradi- 
and  oiea-  tions,  was  the  English  merchant  Mr.  Jenkinson,  who  tra- 
nu>*         veiled  in  1558  and  1561,   at  the  expense  of  the  Russian 
Mercantile  Company  of  London.    Sailing  from  Astrakan, 
he  visited  the  northern  coast,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Temba ;  disembarked  at  Mangislak,  from  whence  he  went 
to  Bokhara.    He  distinguishes  the  lake  of  Aral  by  the 
name  of  the  lake  of  Kithay.     In  his  second  journey,  he 
went  by  the  Caucasus,  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  Cas- 

•  The  passages  of  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  others,  arc 
quoted  and  discussed  in  the  author's  History  of  Geography,  which  forms  the 
first  volume  of  the  original,  though  it  has  been  thought  advisable  in  the  present 
translation,  to  alter  in  this  respect  the  order  of  the  work,  by  making  the  history 
of  this  science  the  concluding  part.  The  English  reader  has  in  this  way  more- 
speedy  access  to  the  most  essentially  intexestiug  branches  of  the  subject.    Tr, 
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pian  Sea.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  countryman  Christo*    book 
pber  Burrough,  who,  in  1580,  crossed  Russia,  and  embark-  XXXIT» 
ing  at  Astrakan,  sailed  along  the  western  shores  of  the  Cas-  — — — 
pian,  and  determined  by  observation  the  latitude  of  several 
points.*    In  1633,  the  learned  Olearius,  (or  Oelschteger,  a 
native  of  Ascherleben,  and  professor  at  Lcipsic,)  who  ac- 
companied an  embassy  from  the  Duke  of  Holstein  to  the 
Sophi  of  Persia,  ascertained  the  latitude  of  many  points  on 
the  western  and  southern  shores  of  this  sea. 

The  whole  of  these  insulated  observations  continued  al- 
most unknown  to  the  learned  of  Europe ;  at  least  it  would 
be  difficult  to  produce  a  French,  English,  or  German  map 
of  the  17th  century,  in  which  the  Caspian  Sea  has  a  form 
in  the  least  degree  approaching  to  the  truth.  That  of  John  Map  *r 
Struys,  a  Dutchman,  undoubtedly  ttie  most  conspicuous,  sets  g^™. 
down  Astrakan  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  places  the  islands 
of  the  Wolga  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.f  It  was  reserved  for 
Russia  to  find  out  the  truth.  The  possession  of  the  city  of 
Astrakan,  and  the  extensive  schemes  of  Peter  I.  created 
doubts  on  the  form  of  this  sea.  Then  travels  and  hydrogra- 
phic  surveys  threw  additional  light  on  it,  till  maps  were  at 
last  constructed  which,  though  rude,  exhibited  much  new 
truth  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  error.  These  maps,  prepar-  First  Rut- 
ed  from  the  year  1700  to  1710,  by  Ririlow  counsellor  0f8ianMai** 
state,  Admiral  Soimonow,  and  Vice- Admiral  Cruys,  a  Nor- 
wegian,^ are  now  become  very  scarce  even  in  Russia.  In 
1717,  Peter  I.  employed  some  Dutch  navigators  to  explore 
the  Caspian  Sea.  These  were  engaged  for  three  years  in 
drawing  a  chart  under  the  direction  of  one  Charles  Van 
Yerden.  The  Czar,  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  had  frequent 
conversations  with  the  learned  geographer  Delisle,§  and,  at 

*  Compare  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  417.    Blumenbach,  in  Zach.  iii.  580. 

1  Zeekaert.  vcrtonende  de  Caspische  zee,  etc.  getcekentd  odr  Jan  Janseu 
Struys,  1668. 

X  Cruys,  ou  Creux,  born  at  Stavanger  in  Norway.    Sn&lorf,  Revolutions  dc 
l'Europe,  dans  ses  (Euvres  completes,  vol.  ii.  part  3.  p.  290,  (en  Danois.) 

*  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  sciences,  p.  382.  1720. 
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book  the  request  of  this  academician,  caused  the  chart  of  Van 
Verden,  (to  which  he  had  himself  given  sotne  assistance,)  to 
'  be  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  likewise 
that  of  Vice-Admiral  Cruys,  neither  of  whicli  took  any  no- 
tice of  the  longitudes.  On  examination,  Delisle  found  them 
still  to  labour  under  glaring  mistakes.  That  of  Cruys  placed 
Astrakan  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian ;  the  same  pla- 
ces were  laid  down  twice,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles; 
the  latitudes,  which  at  that  time  might  hare  been  easily  as- 
certained within  four  or  sii  minutes  of  the  truth,  were  five 
or  six  degrees  wrong.  The  French  academician  published 
the  four  different  representations  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the 
data  furnished  by  Ptolemy,  by  Abulfeda,  by  Cruys,  and  by 
[  Peter  I.  and  added  to  them  a  new  critical  sketch,  from  the 

[  observations  of  Burrough,  Jenkinson,  and  Olearius.* 

Twenty  years  elapsed  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  im- 
[.  prove  the  geography  of  these  countries.  A  new  company  of 

English  merchants  then  undertook  the  project  of  opening  an 
Hftoway't  intercourse  with  India  by  Astrakan.    The  celebrated  Jonas 
Hanway,  who,  in  his  travels  in  Persia,  has  given  a  history 
of  that  enterprise,  received  in  1745  from  Captains  Seton  and 
Woodroof  a  new  chart  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  containing  few 
observations  not  formerly  known.     Hanway  published  ano- 
ther, which,  being  made  out  according  to  the  old  plan  of 
projection,  gives  a  bad  outline.   About  the  same  time  a  Ger- 
man traveller,  Dr.  Lerche,  made  some  excellent  observa- 
tions on  the  coast  of  D.ighestan  and  of  Shirwan. 
Critical         The  celebrated  d'Anviile  finding  some  manuscripts  in  the 
^AavUte.  roy*!  library,  drew  from  them  a  new  chart,  f  in  w  Inch  the 
Caspian  Sea  was  removed  one  degree  to  the  east,  but  was 
still  two  degrees  out  of  its  true  situation.    Twenty  years 
System  of  afterwards  the  hydrographer  Bonne  contrived  a  new  sys- 
Boime.      tem  for  |||e  determination  of  this  great  problem.    He  ad- 
mitted the  correctness  of  Father  B&ze's  observation  on  the 

•  Mem.  de  PAcad.  1721.  p.  245.  Carte  de  la  mer  Caspiemie.  Sfeuilles,  1725 
t  Essai  d'uoe  nouvelle  Carte  de  la  mer  Caspienne,  1754* 
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longitude  of  Trebisond,  though  now  known  to  be  71°  wrong,  book 
and  the  incorrectness  of  which  had  then  been  demonstrated  xxxrr. 
by  Del  isle.*  Along  with  this  he  placed  Goriew  at  the  north  """ ~"—" 
end  of  the  Caspian,  agreeably  to  the  accurate  observation  of 
the  Russian  academician  Lowitz.f  A  false  observation  be- 
ing thus  combined  with  a  true  one,  Georgia,  and  the  other 
Caucasian  countries  were  carried  too  far  to  the  east  by  an 
excessive  lengthening  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  occupied  what 
ought  to  have  been  the  middle  of  the  Caspian,  the  northern 
part  of  which  remained  in  its  true  situation.  Hence,  the 
whole  of  this  sea  received  an  oblique  direction  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  was  represented  a  fifth  part  moro 
than  its  real  length*  D'Anville  opposed  this  system  of 
Bonne,  and  maintained  the  true  direction  of  the  Caspian  Sea.ii 
In  the  nautical  expedition  in  which  Gmelin  and  Hablitzl 
were  concerned,  all  the  latitudes,  and  some  longitudes  of  the 
eastern  and  the  southern  shore  were  determined.  The  ob-  Modem 
servations  of  these  various  travellers,  taken  along  with  j£jjj[f *" 
the  longitude  of  Casbin  ascertained  by  M.  Beauchamp, 
and  compared  more  recently  with  the  numerous  journals  of 
French  officers  who  have  returned  from  Persia,  seem  at 
last  to  have  fixed  the  extent  and  position  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Less  easterly,  more  indented,  and  more  bent  than 
d'Aaville  has  represented,  it  still  has,  agreeably  to  the  opi- 
nion of  that  learned  geographer  and  of  Peter  1.,  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  meridian. 

If  the  reader  will  pafdon  this  exposition  of  the  long  con-  Physical 
tinued  errors  and  deceptions  of  mathematical  geography,  j*e>criP- 
which  to  those  not  deeply  concerned  in  such  matters  may 
be  somewhat  dry,  it  is  hoped  he  will  have  more  pleasure  in 
following  us  in  the  description  of  the  physical  characters  of 
this  singular  sea.    The  level  of  it  is  lower  than  that  of  the  UreL 
ocean  or  the  Black  Sea.    Olivier  makes  a  difference  of  64 
feet    Lowitz,  whose  researches  seem  to  have  been  un- 

•  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  dee  Sciences,  1720,  p.  381. 
t  Not*  Comment.  Acad.  Petrop.  XIY.  1769,  Pan  II.  p.  153. 
%  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des  Science!,  1774.  p.  368. 
YOU  II.  40 
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book    known  to  that  learned  traveller,  makes  it  only  53.*    The 
xxxiv.  north  and  south  winds,  acquiring  strength  from  the  eleva- 
""!  tion  of  the  shore,  added  to  the  facility  of  their  motion  along 

the  surface  of  the  water,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in 
varying  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  opposite  extremities. 
Eeivcc,  its  variations  have  a  range  of  from  four  to  eight 
feet,t  and  powerful  currents  are  generated  both  with  the 
rising  and  subsiding  of  the  winds.  Some  difference  al- 
so arises  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  swelling  the  ri- 
vers. Of  these  the  Wolga  and  the  Ural  or  laik  are  tho 
most  distinguished  on  the  European  side;  the  Tedzen  or 
Ochus,  tho  Kesil-Ozen,  and  the  Khoor,  on  that  of  Asia. 
Periodic  It  has  also  been  said  to  be  subject  to  another  variation, 
variation,  wi)ich  observes  very  distant  periods.  We  are  told  that 
since  1556,  the  waters  of  the  sea  have  encroached  on  the 
Russian  territory  to  the  north.  This  is  a  fact  which  might 
deserve  to  be  better  ascertained.  The  depth  of  this  sea  is 
inconsiderable,  excepting  at  the  southern  extremity,  where 
bottom  has  not  been  found  at  a  depth  of  2400  feet.} 

Pallas  and  others  have  indulged  in  the  geological  specu- 
lation first  advanced  by  Yarenius,  of  the  former  existence  of 
a  much  greater  extension  of  this  sea  to  the  north-west,  and 
a  union  of  it  with  the  sea  of  Azof  along  the  low  grounds, 
abounding  in  shells  and  saline  plants,  and  where  tho  Man- 
itch  flows  to  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  the  Kooma  to  the  Caspian. 
But  of  such  an  extension  not  the  slightest  historical  trace  is 
to  be  found  in  any  creditable  author.  The  ideas  of  the  an- 
cient geographers  respecting  a  great  extension  of  this  sea 
to  the  east  have  no  relation  to  this  supposed  strait.  The 
voyages  of  tho  Argonauts  would  not  be  at  all  explained  by 
terrors  ou  such  a  strait,  and  require  no  such  explanation.^  The  sup- 
the  subject.  9QBition  of  fhe  Black  Sca  |iaving  stood  at  a  higher  level, 

and  being  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  conti- 

*  Georgi,  Russie,  I.  258. 
t  Hanway's  Travels  in  Persia,  L  289. 

X  De  Sainte-Croix,  Exaroen  des  Historiens  ^Alexandre,  p.  701. 
t  The  subject  is  more  minutely  treated  in  the  author's  History  of  Geograpur 
already  referred  to. 
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nuatioii  of  land  across  the  Tbracian  Bosphorus  till  that  book 
isthmus  was  ruptured,  and  a  devastating  deluge  succeeded  xx*lT* 
by  the  sudden  exit  of  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  ~— — • 
Caspian  with  which  it  had  been  previously  continuous,— all 
this  hypothetical  history  is  subverted  by  incontcstible  pby* 
sical  truths.  The  valley  of  the  Bosphorus  is  natural,  and 
not  formed  by  any  violent  catastrophe*  The  united  waters 
of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  raised  to  the  height  requi- 
site to  form  such  a  deluge,  would  have  found  an  exit  by 
different  valleys  from  those  of  the  Bosphorus.*  Tho  gene- 
ral deluges  described  in  these  early  writings,  if  tbey  had 
any  reality,  were  probably  nothing  more  than  local  inun- 
dations limited  to  certain  parts  of  Greece*!  The  stagnant 
water  mentioned  by  a  Byzantine  author  as  existing  on  tho 
north  side  of  Caucasus  in  the  fourth  century,  which  has 
been  considered  as  a  confirmation  of  the  aqueous  connexion 
of  the  two  seas,  is  nothing  else  than  the  lake  of  Bolchcrctz- 
koif  which  still  exists. 

But  what  becomes,  it  may  be  asked,  of  all  the  .water  Supposi- 
which  so  many  rivers  pour  into  the  Caspian  Sea  ?    Do  they  ^^i. 
flow  into  two  subterraneous  communications  which  connect  moub com- 
this  sea  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  which  some  travellers  ™on,lca" 
pretend  to  have  seen  ?£    Tunnels  of  this  kind  have,  at  all 
times,  been  considered  by  the  judicious  as  purely  imagi- 
nary .§    The  willow-leaves  found  in  the  Persian  Gulf  do 
not  require  to  come  from  Ghilan  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Caspian  shore,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  being  sufficient 
to  furnish  them.    The  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  like  those 
of  the  Ocean,  give  off  their  superfluity  by  evaporation. 
This  evaporation  has  been  considered  as  established  by  the 
extreme  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  Dag  his  tan,  Shir- 
wan*  Ghilan,  and  Mazanderan;  but  no  such  phenomena 
as  these  are  required  for  the  demonstration.    Every  person 

*  Olivier,  Voyage  en  Perse,  V.  p.  217,  dtc. 

t  Bee  the  account  of  Greece,  in  a  subsequent  volume  ef  this  work. 

%  Stray's  Travels,  p.  126,  (German  edition  of,  1678.)    P.  Avril,  Voyages  \\\ 
diverse*  etats  (TEurope  et  d'Asie,  p.  73, 

*>  Kffmpter  Amcnit.  Exot.  p.  254. 
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book  embued  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  chemistry  knows  that, 
xxxir.  whi|e  the  air  becomes  charged  with  the  moisture  which  it 
•  imbibes  by  evaporation,  it  continues  to  appearance  dry,  that 
is,  it  retains  a  disposition  to  imbibe  more  rather  than  to  de- 
posite  what  it  contains,  till  the  impregnation  reaches  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  strength,  or  till  a  certain  degree  of  culd  is 
communicated  to  it.  The  circumstances  required  for  the 
deposition  take  place  at  a  considerable  height  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  most  particularly  on  the  summits  of  high  moun- 
tains. The  rains  and  the  dews  thus  formed  fill  the  springs 
and  the  rivers,  and  maintain  a  constant  circulation  of  the 
same  water  travelling  from  the  heights  to  the  seas  by  the 
rivers  along  the  surface,  and  from  the  seas  to  the  high  lands, 
through  the  less  obvious,  but  not  less  certain  roqte  of  the 
atmosphere, 
fihowi.  The  shores  of  this  great  Sea  are,  on  the  east,  formed  by 
steep  heights ;  on  the  south  they  are  partly  skirted  with 
marshy  flats ;  on  the  west  and  north  by  downs  of  sand. 
The  bottom  is  strewed  with  shells,  which  are  partly  crum- 
bled, and  partly  embodied  with  the  rocky  strata.  Chalk, 
sandstone,  and  pyrites,  are  the  prevailing  minerals.  The 
shores  are  obscured,  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  concealed 
by  prodigious  crops  of  reeds  and  rushes. 
Nature  of  Round  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  the  water  is  fresh,  but 
411  wauii.  becomes  m0(]erately  salt  towards  the  middle  of  the  sea, 
though  less  so  than  that  of  the  ocean.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  ingredients  of  sea  water,  it  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  obtained  from  it  in 
union  with  soda,  that  is  in  the  state  of  Glauber's  salt*  The 
north-west  winds  are  said  to  diminish  the  saltness,  and  to 
increase  the  bitterness  of  the  water.  The  powerful  phos- 
phorescence of  the  thick  muddy  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
is  remarked  by  Pallas.  The  black  colour  which  they  as- 
sume at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  is  nothing  more 
than  the  effect  of  the  depth,  and  owing  to  the  same  optical 
cciuse  which  makes  the  ocean  appear  comparatively  dark 

*  Gmclin,  Voyage  HI.  261-26|. 
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and  blue  instead  of  light  green,  in  deep  places,  where  the 
colour  of  the  bottom  does  not  intermix  itself  with  the  natu-  XXXIT« 
ral  colour  of  the  water.*  — — 

Its  northern  gulfs  are  often  frozen.  The  shores  are  fre- 
quented by  great  numbers  of  aquatic  birds.  The  sea  itself  Bird*, 
abounds  in  fish.  The  sturgeon  {Jlccipenser  sturio)  is  the  n*. 
principal  object  of  its  fisheries.  From  300,000  to  400,000 
are  sometimes  caught  in  a  year.  But  for  delicate  eating 
the  sterlet  (Jlccipenser  ruthery)  is  preferted;  and  it  is  from 
the  starred  sturgeon  {Jlccipenser  stcUatus,  called  in  the  Rus- 
sian language  sewnige)  that  the  best  caviare  and  the  strong- 
est isinglass  are  obtained.  A  million  and  a  half  of  these 
fish,  taken  in  a  year,  are  valued  at  a  million  of  rubles 
(£158,330.)%  There  is  also  the  Jlccipenser  huso,  the  beluga 
of  the  Russians.  This  fish  attains  an  enormous  size,  and 
one  is  a  heavy  cart-load  for  three  horses.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  lake  Aral,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Danube,  and  in  the 
great  rivers  of  Siberia,  down  to  the  size  of  the  Lena.  In 
one  year  100,000  of  them  have  been  caught  in  the  Caspian, 
amounting  in  value  to  340,500  roublesf  (£53,000.)  This 
sea  contains  a  species  of  seals,  not  yet  well  determined.  The  Seals. 
species  of  shells  and  sea  plants  found  in  it  are  not  nume- 
rous.^ 

The  islands  of  this  sea  are  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of  islands, 
the  countries  to  which  they  belong.  Generally  speaking, 
those  that  have  any  elevation  have  no  water  and  no  vegeta- 
tion. The  low  islands  are  often  mere  sandbanks  surrounded 
with  reeds.  There  are  very  few  deep  and  secure  harbours ; 
and  as  the  winds  are  liable  to  sudden  changes,  the  naviga- 
tion is,  on  the  whole,  dangerous.  Badku  is  indeed  the  only 
harbour  in  which  a  vessel  can  ride  with  safety  in  stormy 
weather. 

It  would  serve  little  purpose  to  enumerate  all  the  names  Diftmt 

names  of 


which  have  been  given  to  this  sea.    The  Caspian  is  one  of  JjjJ 
the  most  ancient,  and  was  probably  derived  from  the  word 

*  Ksmpfer,  AmoDniU  Exot.  p.  259.   Compaie  Petreius  Chronic.  Folio  120. 
t  Georgi,  Description  de  la  Russie,  p.  1902,  &c.  1969,  6c. 
t  Gmeiin,  Voyage,  III.  183—257. 
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book    Kasp,  a  name  once  given  to  Caucasus.    This  name  is  not 
XXXiv.  ol)]y  common  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  enters 
■  into  the  Georgian,  the  Armenian*  and  the  Syriac*    The 

Jewish  rabbis  and  Peritsol  rail  it  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Turk- 
ish denomination  for  it,  Khoosgoon  Drnghizi,  is  variously 
translated*  but  no  probable  etymology  is  assigned.  The  By- 
zantines and  the  Arabians  call  it  the  Sea  of  Khozares,  after 
a  powerful  nation;  and  the  Russian  annalists  knew  it  in  the 
tenth  century  under  the  name  of  Oualenskai  or  Shwalenskoi- 
Mart*  aftor  the  Shwalis  or  Slavonian  people,  not  much 
known,  that  lived  on  the  Wolga.f  In  the  maps  of  the  mid- 
dle age,  the  name  Mar  di  Sala  is  applied  to  it,  which  the 
learned  Wahl  translates  Sea  of  Salt;  but  it  is  perhaps  ra- 
ther derived  from  the  town  of  Sara  or  Saray,  the  capita)  of 
Kaptchak,  which  in  some  maps  is  called  Sala.  There  would 
be  no  end  to  the  enumeration  of  names  taken  from  adjacent 
provinces,  such  as  the  H>  Iranian  Sea,  and  many  others. 
The  najne  given  to  it  in  the  Zenda- Vesta  is,  however,  wor- 
thy of  remark.  That  apochryphal  work,  which  is  full  of 
old  traditions,  calls  this  sea  Tchekait  Du6H9  or  the  "  great 
water  of  the  judgment"  Perhaps  Noah's  flood,  as  describ- 
ed in  some  of  the  Eastern  traditions,  might  have  a  connec- 
tion with  a  sinking  of  the  earth,  which  had  destroyed  the 
inhabitants  of  an  extensive  country,  and  converted  it  into 
this  remarkable  sea. 

Discussion  Having  thus  traced  the  geographical  history  of  the  Cas- 
n»uth  of  Plan  Sea,  let  us  take  some  notice  of  a  discussion  naturally 
the  Oxus.   attached  to  it.    This  consists  in  a  question  famous  in  the 

annals  of  geography,  Did  the  river  Oxus  or  Gihon  once  flow 

into  this  sea  ? 
General        Those  readers  who  peruse  the  works  of  the  Greek  and 
Jjf^*     Roman  geographers  in  a  superficial  manner  will  perceive  a 
ancients,    considerable  unanimity  among  them  on  the  course  and  teiv 

mination  of  the  Qxus.     It  is  described  as  running  from 

*  Wahl,  Asien.  I.  679,  fee. 

t  Busching,  Ma„atin,  vol.  XVI.  p.  2*7— S48. 
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east  to  west,  and  falling  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  is  »<h* 
what  Strabo  and  Pliny  always  suppose  to  be  the  fact,  and  »unhr. 
what  Ptolemy  eipressly  asserts.  But  there  are  various 
circumstances  which  direst  this  unanimity  among  authors 
of  Its  imposing  character.  In  the  first  place,  the  extension 
which  these  geographers  ghe  to  the  Caspian  Sea  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  their  silence  with  regard  to  the  lake 
Aral,  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  considered  that  lake  as  a 
part  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  that,  in  speaking  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Oxus  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  they  meant  by  the 
latter  the  lake  Aral.  This  will  appear  evident  to  any  person 
who,  with  a  map  before  him,  reads  that  passage  of  Strabo, 
in  which,  after  describing  the  Oxus  and  the  Ochns,  he  af- 
firms that  the  Iaxartes  (the  modern  Syr-Daria)  also  flowed 
into  the  Caspian :  a  termination  which  the  coarse  of  that 
river  rendered  at  all  times  impossible.*  Another  of  the 
ancient  writers,  Pomponius  Mela,  gives  a  description  of 
the  Oxus  quite  conformable  to  the  present  geography  of 
the  sulrounding  places.  Instead  of  merely  saying  that  its 
course  is  from  east  to  west,  (a  mode  qf  description  which 
has  led  so  many  to  conceive  that  time  has  altered  its  direc- 
tion,) he  says  that,  after  running  westward,  it  takes  a  north- 
erly direction,  and  falls  into  the  Scythian  Sea.f  From  this 
account,  it  must  then,  as  it  does  now,  have  fallen  into  the 
lake  Aral,  which  was  considered  by  the  authors  whom  Mela 
followed  as  a  gulf  of  the  northern  or  Scythian  ocean.  The 
order  in  which  the  Oxus  is  named  along  with  other  rivers 
by  Dionysius  Periegeta  shows  that,  though  he  makes  it 
run  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  he  places  its  mouth  in  Sogdiana 
or  Choraamia,  and  not  in  the  country  of  the  Derbices,  who 
lived  near  the  bay  of  Balkan  on  the  Caspian  Sea,f  showing 

*  " *0  lafagtw  WJWf  Tt IfAum  (OfmmuOxm)  m <n  K**w*#r,"  lib.  xi. 

t  "  Iaxartes  at  Oaos  per  desert*  Seythhe  ex  Sogdianorum  reg lonibuf  in  Scy- 
thicura  exeunt.  Hie,  aliquandiu  ad  occasutn  ab  oriente  current  juxta  Dabas 
priiniMi  inSectitur,  cursuque  ad  aeptantrionem  converso,  inter  Atnardos  t* 
Pcsicas  os  aperit." 

+  Dion.  Perieg.  v.  747. 
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book    that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  northerly  course  of  this 

"■"-;  A  very  important  passage  of  Patroclus,  quoted  by  Strabo, 

of  Pa??7  proves  more  clearly  that  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus  was  ex- 
dui.         actly  in  the  same  situation  as  it  is  now.    u  Some  say  that 
the  Ocbus  runs  through  Bactriana,   others  make   it  run 
along  the  frontier  of  that  country.    The  latter  consider  it 
as  distinct  from  the  Oxus  to  its  termination,  and  lying 
farther  south*  although  both  fall  into  the  sea  in  Hyrcania. 
The  former,  allowing  that  these  rivers  are  different  in  their 
origin,  maintain  that  they  join,  and  that  the  bed  of  the 
Oxus  is  often  six  or  seven  stadia  in  breadth.    It  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  laxartes  is,  from  its  rise  to  its  mouth,  dif- 
ferent from  the  Oxus,  although  it  runs  into  the  same  sea.* 
Patroclus  says  that  their  mouths  are  about  eighty  farsangs 
distant  from  each  other ;  but  the  Persian  farsang  is  with 
some  sixty   stadia,  with  others  thirty,  and  with  a  few 
forty.0 
tHtuncet       When  we  measure  with  a  pair  of  compasses  the  present 
the  mouths  distance  between  the  most  southerly  mouth  of  the  laxartes 
mod^ajMr! or  Syr-Daria,  And  the  most  easterly  of  the  Oxus  or  Gihon, 
^tet.  we  find  it  2  degrees  20  minutes,  equivalent  to  2592  stadia 

(allowing  1 1 1  li  stadia  to  a  degree.)  Taking  the  farsang 
at  thirty  stadia,  the  distance  according  to  Patroclus  would 
be  2400  stadia,  which  is  precisely  the  number  given  by 
Eratosthenes,  quoted  by  Strabo  a  little  before.  Thus  the 
ancient  and  modern  distances  nearly  agree.  This  corre- 
spondence will  appear  the  more  suprising,  if  we  examine 
the  distance  taken  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  Aral.  It  is 
found  to  be  3320  stadia,  or  eighty-three  fansangs,  of  forty 

•  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  c.  13,  in  giving  the  same  passage  of  Eratosthenes,  says 
"  Ad  ostium  Zoui  fluroinis  quatuor  MDCC  stad.  Ab  eo  ad  ostium  laxartis 
MCCC.  Que  summa  efficit  quiodecies  centena  LXXV  millia."  Tbe  passaga 
is  certainly  corrupted.  It  bas  been  proposed  to  read  3400  stadia  for  tbe  dis- 
tance between  tbe  Zonus  and  laxartes.  Tbe  name  Zonas  is  somewhat  curious* 
It  is  a  corruption  of  Zihoo,  tbe  name  which  the  people  of  the  east  have  always 
given  to  tbe  river  Oxus. 
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stadia.    Finally,  if  we  take  for  our  points  tbe  most  westerly    book 
mouth  of  the  Gihon,  and  the  most  northerly  of  the  Syr-Daria,  *XXI^r# 
we  shall  have  eighty-two  farsangs  of  sixty  stadia.    Thus  the  ~ 

three  marks  given  by  Patroclus,  or  rather  by  the  Persians 
whom  he  had  consulted,  concur  to  shew  that  the  two  mouths 
of  the  Oxus  and  Iaxartcs  were  at  the  same  distance  as  at 
present,  consequently  both  emptied  themselves  into  the  lake 
Aral. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  noposi-  Conclu- 
sive notions  of  their  own  respecting  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus. uon* 
But  the  traditions  which  they  had  collected*  and  some  geo- 
graphical data  which  they  had  obtained,  give  us  every  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  this  river  had  always  the  same  course 
and  termination  as  now. 

The  Orientalists  undoubtedly  furnish  some  information  to  Opinion  oi 
those  who  can  peruse  their  works  in  the  original  languages.  Jjjf  ^JT 
lbn-Haukal*  and  after  him  Abulfeda,  describe  the  course  °f  Per,iVJ, •** 
the  Gihon,  agreeably  to  our  modern  maps,  as  terminating  in 
the  lake  of  Khowarezm,  which  we  call  the  sea  or  lake  of 
Aral.  Abulfeda  quotes,  but  without  acquiescing  in  its 
truth,  the  assertion  of  Ramsol  Mamoori,  according  td  whom 
one  branch  of  the  Gihon  should  run  into  the  Green  Sea  ;* 
that  is,  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Turkish  geographer  Hadgi- 
Khalfah  says,  after  Hamdoulah  a  Persian  geographer,  that 
an  arm  of  the  Oxus  takes  a  direction  towards  the  Caspian 
Sea,  crossing  in  a  rapid  stream  the  valley  of  Rherlava. 
The  traveller  Abdoul  Rerym,  who  visited  these  places  in 
1730  and  1740,  affirms  that  the  Gihon,  "far  from  arriving 
atMazanderan  (Hyrcania,)  as  some  authors  had  said,  did 
not  even  reach  the  lake  Khowarezm,  being  entirely  expend- 
ed by  frequent  outlets  for  the  irrigation  of  the  fields."! 

The  European  travellers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  European 
appear  not  to  have  observed  the  facts  with  their  own  eyes,  lra7e"er,# 

*  Abulfeda  Rctskii  ap.  Busching  Magas.     Geogr.  iv.  169.    Ibn-Haukal. 
Oriental  Geography,  by  Ouscley,  p.  241,  &c.  265. 

i  Collection  ries  Voyage?,  par  M.  Langles,  i.  p.  55,  &c. 
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book  but  all  through  the  distorting  medium  of  Ptolemy,  otherwise 
zzzxv*  they  could  not  have  fallen  into  so  many  contradictions. 
Hanway,  Bruce,  and  Jenkinson,  pretended  to  have  found  a 
dried  arm  of  the  Oxus,  but  which  had  at  a  former  period 
conveyed  its  waters,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  But  one  of  these  gentlemen,  Bruce,  makes  the 
mouth  of  this  branch  near  Sellisoure,  in  42°  SO'  of  latitude, 
while  another  places  it  in  the  great  bay  of  Balkan,  in  S9°. 
The  large  Russian  Atlas,  lately  published,  fixes  it  in  this 
last  situation.  Nor  is  there  any  agreement  about  the  situa- 
tion where  this  arm  of  the  river  separates  from  the  present 
line.  Some  place  it  at  Hazarasp,  others  at  Vazirkend, 
while  some  go  as  far  dawn  as  Urghenz.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  epoch  of  the  supposed  stopping  of  this  branch  by  the 
Tartars,  is  an  equal  subject  of  uncertainty,  and  of  contra- 
Bnuian  dictory  assertions.  The  Arabian  writers  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned,  do  not  admit  any  modern  change  of  this 
kind.  It  must  have  been  prior  to  llm-Haukal,  in  the  tenth 
century.  Tet  the  Russians  say  that  it  took  place  about  the 
year  1719,  and  was  intended  to  present  an  obstruction  to 
the  progress  of  their  arms. 
Expedition  The  following  memorable  transactions  were  the  conse- 
witz?C  *~  quences  of  this  belief,  so  firmly  maintained  by  that  nation.* 
Peter  the  Great  had  received  some  accounts  of  gold  being 
contained  in  the  sands  of  the  Kisil-Daria,  a  river  which 
falls  into  the  Gihon  from  the  east,  and  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  latter.  He  resolved  to  take  possession 
of  a  country  where  ho  hoped  to  find  mines  of  wealth,  and 
through  which  he  might  also  open  a  commercial  com- 
munication with  India.  Navigators  were  sent  to  find  out 
the  mouth  of  the  Kisil-Daria,  which  was  supposed  to  run 
into  the  Caspian.  A  river  was  found,  perhaps  the  Ted- 
zen,  which  was  taken  for  the  Kisil-Daria.  The  learned  de- 
cided that  it  was  the  Oxus,  and  an  expedition  was  resolved 
on  and  prepared.    Alexander  Beckewitz,  son  of  a  Circas- 

r  .M;»!Ierr  SaicmliiDf;  Russirher  geschichten,  vo!.  v" 
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sian  prince,  captain  of  the  Czar's  guard,  acquainted  with  book 
the  Tartar  language,  had  a  body  of  3000  men  placed  under 
his  command,  to  proceed  to  the  pretended  mouths  of  the ' 
Kisil-Daria,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries. The  Tartars,  uneasy  to  see  the  Russians  making  so 
many  visits  to  this  place,  had,  it  was  said,  turned  aside  the 
course  of  the  river,  by  damming  it  up  with  a  strong  dyke, 
and  conducting  the  water  in  three  canals  to  the  lake  Aral. 
Beckewitz  arrived  with  his  army,  and  searched  in  vain  for 
the  river  by  which  he  hoped  to  ascend  to  Khiwa.  The  khan 
met  him  with  a  numerous  army,  but  was  soon  defeated  by 
means  of  the  European  artillery.  Mortified  and  rendered 
desperate  by  this  defeat,  the  khan  sent  to  inquire  of  the 
Russian  general  what  were  the  complaints  of  Russia,  and 
what  sacrifices  were  required  of  him.  Beckewitz,  full  of 
the  notion  of  the  artificial  change  of  direction  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Kisil-Daria,  demands  of  the  khan  that  he 
should  open  the  dykes  which  prevented  the  river  from  run- 
ning into  the  Caspian  sea,  and  thus  restore  it  to  its  old 
course.  The  Tartar  prince  replied,  that  this  operation  was 
beyond  his  power,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  close  up 
the  channels  in  which  the  river  followed  its  new  direction. 
Beckewitz  then  proposed  to  execute  the  project  with  his 
own  men,  provided  their  safety  were  ensured  by  the  deli- 
very of  hostages.  To  this  proposal  the  Tartars  willingly 
agreed,  and  the  hostages  were  given.  These,  at  the  same 
time,  acted  as  guides  to  the  Russian  army,  which  marched 
five  days  towards  the  supposed  dry  bed  of  the  river.  In 
every  quarter  they  met  with  nothing  but  small  puddles  of 
stagnant  water.  The  soldiers  were  exhausted  with  thirst. 
The  guides,  with  the  most  perfidious  intentions,  proposed  to 
the  Russians  that  they  should  divide  themselves  into  small 
parties,  and  go  in  different  directions.  The  Russian  com- 
mander was  under  the  necessity  of  following  the  advice  of 
his  enemies.  The  small  Russian  army  was  no  sooner  dis- 
persed in  these  unknown  deserts,  than  the  Tartars,  who  had 
watched  them,  attacked  their  feeble  detachments  on  all  sides, 


tions. 
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book  Some  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  rest  reduced  to  slave* 
xxxiv,  Py.  The  unfortunate  Beckewitz  was  taken  into  the  presenco 
of  the  khan,  and  hacked  to  pieces.  His  skin  was  dried,  and 
made  into  the  cover  of  a  drum,  which  was  preserved  at  Khi- 
wa  as  a  trophy,  to  testify  to  posterity  the  disastrous  issue  of 
an  expedition  so  ignorantly  planned,  and  conducted  with  so 
little  prudence.  The  news  of  these  tragical  events  were 
taken  to  Russia  by  the  soldiers  who  had  been  left  in  the  fort 
of  Karaganskoi,  and  saved  themselves  on  board  the  vessels 
which  had  brought  them, 
pbienra-  There  is  nothing  in  these  transactions  to  justify  any 
change  of  opinion  about  the  ancient  course  of  the  Oxus.  It 
is  not  probable  that  a  weak  Tartar  nation  had  either  any 
adequate  motive  for  changing  the  course  of  the  river,  or  the 
jqeans  of  effecting  an  operation  of  such  prodigious  labour. 
But  they  had  sufficiently  strong  motives  for  allowing  the 
Russians  to  persevere  in  their  mistaken  ideas  and  vain  re- 
researches. 

If  the  question  were  considered  as  deserving  of  further 
research,  precision  would  be  best  attained  by  means  of  a 
well  informed  person  travelling  by  land,  with  a  barometer 
111  his  band,  from  Guriew  to  Astrabad,  along  the  east  side 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Russian  maps  lay  down  a  series 
of  sandy  valleys  between  the  present  course  of  the  Oxus  and 
the  Caspian.  But  we  have  no  satisfactory  account  of  the 
authorities  on  which  these  delineations  are  founded.  Georgi, 
in  his  description  of  Russia,  and  Gmelin  in  his  travels,  re- 
present this  country  as  occupied  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
reaching  from  the  steppe  of  Kirguis  to  Astrabad,  separating 
at  e\try  point  the  basin  of  the  lake  Aral  from  that  of  the 
Caspian  Sea. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

The  country  comprehended  under  this  name  is  generally  book 
considered  as  a  part  of  Persia,  and  distinguished  by  the  ap*  *xxv. 
peliation  of  Eastern  Persia ;  but  both  in  its  physical,  civil,  . 

and  political  character,  it  is  entitled  to  a  separate  descrip* 
lion*  At  present  it  forms  an  independent  kingdom,  aat 
holds  in  subjection  some  surrounding  countries  belonging  at 
other  times  to  Persia,  Independent  Tartary  (or  Turkestan,) 
and  India* 

It  goes  under  the  names  of  the  kingdom  of  Caubul  from  Namet. 
the  capita],  sometimes  Caubulistan,  sometimes  the  kingdom 
of  Kandahar,  from  another  capital*    In  former  times  it  was 
denominated  the  kingdom  of  Ghuznee,  or  Ghiznee,  from 
another  city,  for  a  similar  reason. 

This  kingdom  varies  in  its  boundaries,  being  in  itself  Bounda- 
unsettled,  and  thus  prevented  from  exerting  its  natural re8, 
strength  in  retaining  some  of  its  most  remote  dependencies. 
At  present  its  utmost  extent  is  from  the  west  of  Herat,  ii> 
East  Long.  62°,  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Cashmere,  in 
Long.  77°9  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  in  North  Lat 
24°,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Oxus  in  Lat  37°.  In  these 
countries  the  Khootba  or  church-service  is  used,  in  whicfc 
the  king  of  the  Afghans  is  prayed  for,  although  the  degrees 
of  subjection  of  the  different  localities  are  various.  Th* 
empire  comprehends  Afghanistan  properly  so  called,  SeJs- 
tan,  part  of  Khorasan,  and  of  Mekran,  Balk,  Kuttore, 
Kandahar,  Sind  and  Cashmere,  together  with  a  portion  of 
Lahore,  and  the  greater  part  of  Mooltan. 

The  whole  population  is  estimated  at  fourteen  millions, 
consisting  of  the  following  nations : 


Population, 
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book           Afghans* 4,300,000 

Beloocbes 1,000,000 

Tartars 1,200,000 

Persians  (including  Tanjiks)  •        .  1,500,000 

Indians  of  different  races    •        .        .  5,700,000 

Miscellaneous  tribes       •        .        •  300,000 

On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  Hindoo  Coosh, 
or  Hindoo  Coh,  i.  e.  the  Indian  Caucasus,  separating  it  from 
Independent  Tartar?,  but  on  the  western  part  of  the  line  it 
extends  beyond  this  range  to  the  territory  of  Balk.  This 
Mountains,  chain  is  a  continuation  of  the  Hiromaleh  mountains  on  the 
east,  which  at  Cashmere  lose  the  name  of  Himmaleh,  and 
take  that  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  from  a  peak  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Caubul,  to  which  that  appellation  more  strictly  be- 
longs. The  range  is  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  as  far 
west  as  the  peak ;  beyond  this  the  height  diminishes,  and 
the  snow  is  melted  in  summer.  That  part  of  the  chain  is 
called  Paropamisus.  From  the  place  where  the  Indus  issues 
from  Hindoo  Coosh,  in  latitude  35%  and  longitude  73%  this 
river  passes  through  mountains  to  latitude  33°.  After  this 
it  has  a  plain  on  each  side,  all  the  way  to  the  sea ;  but  at  a 
little  distance  to  the  west  of  this  river,  the  mountain  range 
of  Soliman  extends  as  far  south  as  latitude  29°.  This  range 
sends  three  branches  to  the  east  The  most  northerly  of 
these  is  called  the  range  of  34%  from  its  latitude  at  its  point 
of  detachment;  another  is  called  the  Salt  range,  being  chief- 
ly composed  of  rocjt  salt ;  both  of  these  extend  considerably 
to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  into  that  part  of  India  called  the 
Punjaub.    The  third  does  not  reach  that  river. 

From  the  southern  termination  of  the  Soliman  range,  a 
chain  of  hills  runs  nearly  west  to  the  table-land  of  Kelat 
O*  the  south-west  it  has  lower  hills  included  in  Mekraii. 

*  The  reader  will  remark  the  great  difference  between  this  estimate,  and  that 
which  is  given  in  the  author's  Table  at  p.  306,  which  proceeded  on  authority 
far  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  work  on  the  kingdom  of  Caubul,  fron* 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  present  book  is  taken.— Tr. 
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If  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  south  end  of  the  Soliman  chain  book 
to  Herat*  at  the  western  extremity,  we  shall,  with  the  Hin- 
doo Coosh  mountains,  and  a  line  parallel  to  the  Indus  on ' 
the  west,  form  a  triangle,  which  comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  the  mountainous  country  of  Afghanistan.  The  first 
line  will  be  more  correct,  if,  instead  of  being  straight,  it  has 
a  convexity  to  the  south-west.  The  hills  here  included  vary 
in  their  direction  and  elevation.  All  the  considerable  ones 
have  snow  lying  on  them  during  part  of  the  year,  and  arc 
generally  separated  by  fertile  valleys.  Between  the  Hin* 
doo  Coosh  and  the  valley  of  the  Caubul  river,  there  are 
three  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  successively  lower,  and 
passing  nnder  different  local  names,  some  of  them  very  pre* 
cipitous,  and  inhabited  by  different  tribes,  or  subdivisions  of 
tribes.  In  the  eastern  part  the  bills  on  the  two  sides  of  that 
river  approximate ;  and  the  river  runs  among  hills  and  rocks. 
Different  valleys  on  the  left  and  right,  that  is,  the  west  and 
east,  open  into  that  of  the  Caubul-  That  part  of  this  conn* 
try,  including  hills  and  valleys  which  lie  north  of  the  Cau- 
bul river,  is  called  Cohistan.  To  the  west  of  Cohist&n  is 
the  Paropamisan  chain,  which  is  less  lofty,  but  intricate  and 
little  known  in  its  minute  topography,  from  being  difficult 
of  access.  Its  eastern  part,  inhabited  by  the  Hazaureh 
tribes,  is  cold  and  rugged ;  the  western,  inhabited  by  the 
Eimaks,  is  somewhat  better  cultivated,  and  has  wider  val- 
leys, but  still  poor  and  wild. 

Opposite  to  a  southerly  projection  and  high  peak  of  the 
Hindoo  Coosh  range  called  Coond,  and  on  the  south  of  the 
Caubul  river,  is  a  high  peak,  called  Suffaid  Coh,  which  is 
a  sort  of  centre  from  which  different  ranges  of  mountains 
extend,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Soliman  chain  ;  the  descent 
from  which  to  the  Indus  on  the  east,  is  steep  and  sodden* 
On  the  west  it  is  also  sudden,  but  less  considerable,  the  land 
itself  being  higher.  The  Soliman  range  consists  of  a  hard 
Uack  stone  at' its  highest  part;  next  a  hard  red  stone;  then 
a  friable  grey  sand  stone.  The  branches  running  west  from 
this  range  are  more  intricate  and  less  known  than  the  east- 
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book    erly  ones  already  mentioned.    Different  ranges  extend  from 
xut.  the  north-west  of  the  plateau  of  Kelat  to  the  east,  some  in- 

clining  northerly,  and  others  a  little  to  the  south. 

Rivers.  The  Indus  is  the  most  conspicuous  river  connected  with 
Afghanistan.  A  great  proportion  of  the  water  which  falls 
on  that  country,  flows  in  different  streams  from  the  west  into 

Indus;  this  great  river ;  and  the  Indus  is  almost  entirely  more  or  less 
under  the  Afghan  dominion  after  it  crosses  the  great  moun- 
tain range  in  which  it  divides  Himaleh  from  Hindoo  Coosh. 
The  Abba  Seen  and  the  Booringdoo,  proceeding  from  the 
Hindoo  Coosh,  and  running  in  general  a  southerly  course, 
flow  into  the  Indus  on  the  west  side.  Kaushkhaur  River 
is  another  which,  like  the  Indus,  arises  a  great  way  north 
of  the  same  range,  and  flows  straight  south  parallel  to  the 
Beloot-Tagh  range ;  passes  the  Coond  with  great  violence 
on  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  CaubuL  Higher  up,  the  ri- 
ver Caubul  receives  various  other  tributaries  from  the  val- 
leys, and  carries  all  their  waters  finally  into  the  Indus,  a 
little  above  Attock.  Lower  down,  the  Indus  receives  seve- 
ral small  streams  from  the  west*  then  the  Kooroom,  and, 
farther  south,  the  Gomul,  the  waters  of  which,  however, 
though  its  course  is  long,  are  chiefly  expended  in  irrigating 
the  land  of  Damaun  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Soliman 
range.    The  greatest  of  the  rivers  which  water  the  west 

fctyman-    of  Afghanistan  is  the  Helmund  or  Etymander,  called  in 

*"*  some  maps  the  Hendmind.     It  runs  200  miles  through  the 

Faropamisan  range;  then  issues  into  the  cultivated  plains 
of  the  Doranee  territory ;  soon  enters  a  sandy  desert,  and 
terminates  in  the  lake  of  Seistan.  Its  course  is  generally 
west  by  south.  Every  where  within  half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  its 
banks  are  cultivated  and  fertile.  Its  stream  is  considerable* 
though  forded  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  through  al- 
most the  whole  of  its  course.  In  the  dry  season,  it  is  breast 
deep  where  it  leaves  the  mountains,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
melting  of  the  snows  is  deep  and  rapid.  It  receives  some 
very  important  tributaries,  chiefly  on  its  left  or  south  side, 
viz.  the  Urghundaub,  near  which  is  the  city  of  Kandahar; 
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fhc  Turuk,  and  the   Shorundan,  which  join  the  Urgun-    book 
daub.    On  the  north  side,   it  receives  the  Khaushrood.    xxrr. 
Farther  west  is  the  Furra-rood,  200  miles  long,  which  ap-  ——"-"• 
pears  to  flow  directly  into  the  lake,  or  to  be  lost  in  the 
sands.    The  Oxus  rises  within  the  subjugated  territory  of  oxus. 
Balk,  before  it  crosses  Independent  Tartary  to  fall  into  the 
lake  Aral. 

The  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Indus  is  called  thcDi-Won. 
Sind,  or  Lower  Sind.    It  is  subject  to  a  native  prince,  who  is 
tributary  to  the  king  of  Caubul.    From  Shikarpoor  to  Sun- 
gur,  it  is  called  Upper  Sind,  which  is  more  directly  under 
his  government.    Above  Sungur  is  Damaun,  a  name  which 
is  sometimes  limited  to  the  skirts  of  the  hills ;  at  other  times 
includes  the  plain  inhabited  by  various  tribes.    At  the  upper 
part  of  the  Ipdus,  within  the  Afghan  territory,  is  the  coun- 
try of  the  tribe  called  Toosofzyes.    The  plain  of  Peshawer?1**110* 
occupies  the  open  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Caubul  river,  not 
far  from  its  mouth,  but  divided  from  it  by  the  mountains  of 
the  last  mentioned  tribe.    The  northern  hills  by  which  this 
plain  is  bounded  are  covered   with   pines.     On  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  which  does  not,  like  the  left,  belong  to 
Cohistan,  is,  first,  the  country  of  the  Kheyberees,  a  very 
predatory  tribe;  and  farther  west,  the  rich  plain  of  Jellal- 
labad.    To  the  west  of  the  plain  of  Peshawer,  is  that  of 
Caubul,  the  north  side  of  which  is  in  Cohistan ;  the  south 
part  of  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  most  enchanting  country.    Here 
is  Ghiznee,  or  the  country  of  the  Wurduk  tribe,  contain*  Ghixnee. 
ing  one  of  the  ancient  capitals ;  and  farther  south,  is  the 
lake  Abistandeh,  which  has  no  outlet,  but,  receiving  vari- 
ous rivers,  forms  a  basin  peculiar  to  itself.    To  the  south 
of  this,  and  somewhat  to  the  west,  are  the  valleys  of  tho 
Tumuk  and  the  Urghessaun :  the  former  is  60  miles  broad, 
and  tolerably  fertile;  the  latter  generally  poor,  though 
very  rich  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kandahar.     Tho 
upper  part  of  both  valleys  is  inhabited  by  the  Ghiljie  tribes ; 
the  remaining  and  most  extensive  part,  from  Kel&ti-Ghil-  Dooranee 
jie  to  Herftt,  by  the  Dooranees, — the  tribe  considered  ascountry' 
at  present  the  ruling  one,  as  the  king  of  Caubul  belongs  to 
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it  It  is  the  largest  tribe  of  the  Afghans.  To  the  south  of 
all  this  tract,  are  the  valleys  opening  on  the  river  Gomul 
"and  the  intervening  mountains.  Sirufza,  Oorghoon,  and 
Wauneh*  are  the  valleys  descending  in  stages  to  the  Go- 
mul, which  bounds  them  on  the  south.  From  the  south  side, 
the  valleys  of  Pisheen,  Burshore,  and  Zhobe,  connect  them- 
selves with  the  Gomul.  Many  other  subordinate  districts 
diversify  the  face  of  this  unequal  country. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Afghanistan  participates  in 
the  Indian  monsoons  or  rainy  season*  but  greatly  modified 
and  very  distinct  from  that  incessant  and  drenching  rain 
which  prevails  in  the  southern  parts  of  India*  where  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  moisture  begins  on  the  ocean,  and  extends 
interiorly,  gradually  losing  its  decided  character.  The  mon- 
soon commences  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  May,  and  reaches 
Delhi  by  the  end  of  June.  It  prevails  more  among  the 
mountains  than  in  the  flats  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the 
Indus,  called  the  Punjaub.  The  hills  and  valleys  of  Cash- 
mere have  their  share  of  the  rains.  They  diminish  as  they 
go  west,  and  in  the  valley  of  Peshawer  the  monsoon  only 
appears  in  some  clouds  and  showers.  In  the  valley  of  Cau- 
bul  it  does  not  extend  beyond  Ltighman,  but,  in  the  south- 
erly projection  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  called  the  Coond,  it  forms 
the  principal  rains  of  the  year.  In  the  south  of  Afghanis- 
tan the  influence  of  the  monsoon  is  felt  as  far  west  as  the 
western  boundary  of  Mekrftn.  There  are  other  rains  or 
snows  which  fall  about  Christmas,  which,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  are  of  more  importance  to  husbandry, 
especially  that  portion  which  is  in  the  form  of  snow.  The 
rains,  strictly  so  called,  are  less  important  than  those  of 
spring,  which  are  said  to  come  from  the  west  The  cli- 
mate varies  greatly  in  different  parts.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
found  that  of  the  plain  of  Peshawer  in  February,  where  the 
mission  from  India  arrived  in  1 809,  to  be  cold  in  the  night, 
but  agreeable  during  the  day.  There  was  frequent  hoar- 
frost as  late  as  the  8th  of  March,  but  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  the  sun  was  disagreeably  hot  as  early  as  eight  in 
the  morning.     The  approach  of  spring  was  very 
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Some  violent  hot  winds  blew  in  June,  at  least  in  the  coun-  book 
tries  adjoining  on  the  east,  where  the  mission  had  now  gone.  "**• 
The  cold  even  of  winter  is  not  very  severe,  and  some  of  - 
the  Indian  plants  are  in  leaf  all  the  year.  At  Caubul  and 
Kandahar  the  summers  are  cooler,  and  the  inhabitants  ex- 
claim against  the  heat  of  Peshawer.  The  inequality  of  the 
elevation  is  accompanied  throughout  with  a  corresponding 
inequality  of  climate.  The  winter  of  Damaun,  on  the  west 
of  the  Indus,  is  agreeable,  being  colder  than  in  any  part  of 
Indostan.  But  the  summer  is  insupportably  hot.  In  the 
higher  table  land  on  the  south,  as  Pisheen  and  the  west  part 
of  the  Gaukir  country,  it  is  cool,  and  in  winter  thin  films  of 
ke  are  formed  on  water  in  the  night.  Kandahar  has  a  hot 
climate.  No  snow  falls  there  in  winter,  and  the  little  ice 
that  is  formed  on  the  edges  of  streams  melts  before  mid* 
day.  The  samoon  winds  are  not  unknown  in  that  quarter* 
To  the  north  and  to  the  cast  of  Kandahar  the  cold  increases. 
At  Ghiznee,  which  is  the  coldest  part  of  the  plain  country 
in  the  Afghan  dominions,  the  severity  of  the  temperature  is 
sometimes  excessive ;  and  there  are  traditions  of  that  city 
having  been  twice  destroyed  by  falls  of  snow  in  which  all 
the  inhabitants  were  buried.  The  prevailing  winds  of 
Afghanistan  are  from  the  west. 

Of  animals,  the  lion  is  very  rare,  though  common  both  in  Wild  tni. 
Persia  and  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  India.  Tigers  andmals' 
leopards  are  common  to  the  east  of  the  Soliman  range,  and 
the  former  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Wolves 
abound  e\erj  where,  and  forming  into  troops,  are  formid- 
able to  cattle,  and  sometimes  to  men.  Hj  aenas,  jackalls, 
foxes,  and  hares,  are  also  abundant.  The  bears  are  com- 
mon in  the  woody  mountains,  but  seldom  quit  their  haunts 
except  when  tempted  by  sugar-cane  plantations.  Wild 
boars  are  rare,  though  common  in  Persia  and  India. 
The  wild  ass  is  confined  to  the  Dooranee  country,  in /the 
basin  of  the  Helmund.  Wild  sheep  and  goats  are  com- 
mon in  the  eastern  hills.  There  are  also  porcupines,  hedge- 
hogs, and  monkies,  the  last  only  in  the  north-east  parts* 
Moles  are  only  found  in  Cashmere.    The  king  has  a  few/ 
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elephants,  but  they  are  brought  from  India.  The  breed 
of  horses  is  generally  indifferent,  the  best  that  are  used  in 
thp  country  being  brought  from  India,  but  some  excellent 
ones  are  bred  at  Herat  and  Balk.  Dromedaries  are  the  prin- 
cipal beasts  of  burden.  The  Bactrian  camel  is  comparative- 
ly rare.  Buffaloes,  though  rather  rare,  are  found  in  many 
parts.  The  ox  is  every  where  used  for  ploughing  except  in 
Balk.  It  has  a  hump  like  that  of  India.  No  herds  of  oxen 
are  kept  except  round  the  lake  Seistan.  The  live  stock  of 
the  pastoral  tribes  consists  chiefly  of  sheep  of  the  Persian 
kind,  called  Doomba,  distinguished  by  their  broad  flat 
tails  composed  of  fat.  Groats  are  very  common,  and  some 
breeds  have  long  and  curiously  twisted  horns.  There  are 
excellent  grey-hounds  and  pointers,  exactly  resembling 
those  of  England.  There  are  two  or  three  sorts  of  eagles, 
and  many  kinds  of  hawks,  some  of  which  are  used  in  faul- 
conry.  Herons,  cranes,  storks,  wild  ducks,  geese,  swans, 
partridges,  quails,  and  other  winged  game,  are  in  great 
abundance.  The  serpents  are  mostly  harmless;  there  are 
no  crocodiles;  turtles  and  tortoises  are  common.  Flights 
of  locusts  have  been  known  to  occasion  famines,  but  they 
are  rare.  Bees  abound,  but  are  only  domesticated  in  Cash- 
mere. 
Vegetables.  Most  of  our  European  trees  are  found  every  where. 
Few  species  peculiar  to  India  grow  to  the  east  of  the 
Soliman  range,  and  none  to  the  west.  Pines  are  the 
most  common  species  in  the  mountains,  one  of  which,  call- 
ed the  Jelgoozeh,  is  remarkable  for  cones  larger  than  ar- 
tichokes, and  containing  seeds  like  pistachio  nuts.  Two 
kinds  of  oaks,  cedars,  a  gigantic  cypress,  walnuts,  and 
wild  olives,  are  among  the  natives  of  the  mountains.  Birch, 
holly,  and  hazel,  are  known,  also  the  mastic  and  the  pista- 
chio tree  in  tlje  mountains.  The  mulberry,  the  tamarisk, 
and  the  willow,  are  the  most  common  wild  trees  in  the 
plains.  The  barberry,  and  other  berry-bearing  bushes  are 
common,  and  a  plant  called  Arghawaun,  which  is  a  sort  of 
anemone,  but  so  tall  as  to  be  almost  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  a  tree.     Roses,  jessamines,  poppies,  narcissuses, 
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hyacinths,  tuberoses,  stock,  and  others  of  our  common  book 
flowers,  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  many  of  them  grow  ***▼• 
wild.     Gold  is  only  found  in  the  streams  which  flow  from  • 

the  Hindoo  Coosb.     Silver  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  Minerals. 
country  of  the  Caufirs,  north  of  that  range.    There  are 
mines  of  lead  and  antimony  in  the  Paropamisus,  and  of  lead 
in  the  southern  mountains,  bordering  on  Beloochistan. 

The  character  of  the  Afghan  nation  differs  from  that  of  all  inbabi- 
their  Asiatic  neighbours,  being  distinguished  by  a  manly lanl8, 
spirit  of  independence.  In  order  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
nation  in  a  manner  both  striking  and  impartial,  Mr.  El- 
phinstone  exhibits  them  in  two  points  of  view;  first,  as  they 
would  appear  to  a  person  transported  to  them  from  Eng-  Compared 
land,  without  having  had  his  habits  of  feeling  at  all  modifi-  j^ans!0" 
ed  by  the  intervention  of  Turkey,  Persia,  or  Tartary,  and 
then  as  they  appear  to  an  Englishman  directly  from  India. 
The  former  would  discover  a  wild  assemblage  of  hills  and 
wastes,  unmarked  by  inclosures,  and  destitute  of  all  the  ela- 
borate productions  of  human  industry  and  refinement  He 
would  find  the  towns  few,  and  far  distant  from  each  other, 
and  would  look  in  vain  for  inns  and  other  conveniences 
which  a  traveller  would  meet  with  in  the  wildest  parts  of 
Britain.  Tet  he  would  be  delighted  with  the  fertility  and 
populousness  of  particular  plains  and  valleys,  where  he 
would  see  the  productions  of  Europe  mingled  in  profusion 
with  those  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  land  laboured  with  an 
industry  and  a  judgment  nowhere  surpassed.  He  would 
see  the  inhabitants  following  their  flocks  in  tents,  or  assem- 
bled in  villages,  to  which  the  terraced  roofs  and  mud  walls 
would  give  an  appearance  entirely  new.  He  would  be 
struck  at  first  with  the  high  and  somewhat  harsh  features  of 
the  people,  their  sun-burned  countenances,  their  long  beards, 
loose  garments,  and  shaggy  mantles  of  skins.  He  would 
notice  the  absence  of  courts  of  justice,  and  an  organized 
police.  He  would  be  surprised  at  the  fluctuation  and  in- 
stability of  the  civil  institutions.  He  would  find  it  difficult 
to  comprehend  bow  a  native  could  subsist  in  such  disorder, 
and  would  pity  those  who  were  compelled  to  pass  their 
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book  days  in  such  a  scene,  and  whose  minds  were  trained  by 
xsxv.  their  unhappy  situation  to  fraud  and  violence,  rapine,  de- 
~— — -~  ceitf  and  revenge.  Yet  lie  would  scarcely  fail  to  admire 
their  martial  arid  lofty  spirit,  their  hospitality,  and  their 
bold  and  simple  manners,  equally  removed  from  the  sup- 
pleness'of  a  citizen,  and  the  awkward  rusticity  of  a  clown; 
and  would  probably,  before  long,  discover  among  so  many 
qualities  that  excited  his  disgust,  the  rudiments  of  many 
virtues. 

But  an  English  traveller  from  India  would  view  them 
with  a  more  favourable  eye.  He  would  be  pleased  with  the 
cold  climate,  elctated  by  the  wild  and  novel  scenery,  and 
delighted  by  meeting  with  many  of  the  productions  of  his 
native  land.  He  would  first  be  struck  with  the  thinness  of 
the  fixed  population,  and  then  with  the  appearance  of  the 
lompared  people;  not  fluttering,  like  the  Indians,  in  white  muslins, 
ians.  °  while  half  their  bodies  are  naked,  but  soberly  and  decently 
attired  in  dark-coloured  woollen  clothes,  and  wrapt  up  in 
brown  mantles,  or  large  sheep-skin  cloaks.  He  would  ad- 
mire their  strong  and  active  forms,  fair  complexions,  and 
European  features;  their  industry  and  enterprise;  their  hos- 
pitality, sobriety,  and  contempt  of  pleasure,  which  appear 
in  all  their  habits;  and,  above  all,  the  energy  and  indepen- 
dence of  their  character.  In  India,  he  would  have  left  a 
country  where  every  movement  originates  in  the  govern- 
ment or  its  agents,  and  where  the  people  absolutely  go  for 
nothing;  and  he  would  now  find  himself  among  a  nation 
where  the  control  of  the  government  is  scarcely  felt,  and 
where  every  man  appears  to  pursue  his  own  inclinations, 
undirected  and  unrestrained.  Amidst  the  stormy  indepen- 
dence of  this  mode  of  life,  he  would  regret  the  ease  and  se- 
curity in  which  the  state  of  India,  and  even  the  indolence 
and  timidity  of  its  inhabitants,  enable  most  parts  of  that 
country  to  repose.  He  would  meet  with  many  productions 
of  art  and  nature,  which  do  not  exist  in  India;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, he  would  find  the  arts  of  life  less  advanced,  and  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  Indostan  unknown.  His  impression  of 
new  acquaintances  would  be  on  the  whole  favourable ; 
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although  he  would  feel  that,  without  having  lost  the  rugged*    book 
ness  of  a  barbarous  nation,  they  were  tainted  with  the  vices    ***▼• 
common  to  all  Asiatics.    Yet  he  would  reckon  them  virtu-  *" ~~ "" 
ous  compared  with  the  people  to  whom  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed; would  be  inclined  to  regard  them  with  interest  and 
kindness,  and  could  scarcely  deny  them  a  portion  of  his  es- 
teem.    Both  these  descriptions  of  travellers  when  they  be- 
gan  to  investigate   their  political  constitution,  would   be 
alike  perplexed  with  its  apparent  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions, and  with  the  union  which  it  exhibits  of  turbu- 
lent independence  and  gross  oppression.     But  the  former 
would  perhaps  be  most  struck  with  the  despotic  pretensions 
of  the  general  government ;  and  the  latter,  with  the  demo- 
cratic licence  which  prevails  in  the  government  of  the  tribes* 

The  origin  of  the  name  Afghan  is  uncertain.  It  is  only  Ongin  and 
through  the  Persian  that  it  is  known  to  the  people  them-  >tory* 
selves;  and  it  is  probably  modern.  Their  own  name  for 
their  nation  is  Pooshtoon,  in  the  plural  Pooshtanneh,  pro- 
nounced Pooktauneh  by  the  Bordooranee  tribes,  whence 
probably  the  name  Patan,  by  which  they  are  known  in  In- 
dia. They  were  very  early  in  possession  of  the  Solimin 
mountains,  and,  in  the  ninth  century,  those  which  form  the 
north-east  part  of  their  present  territory.  During  the 
government  of  the  descendants  of  Genghiz  and  of  Tamer- 
lane, they  retained  their  independence,  when  Bauber  camo 
among  them,  and,  beginning  his  career  by  the  conquest  of 
Caubul,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Mogul  empire,  which 
after  his  death  was  transferred  to  Delhi.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  the  Afghan  tribe  of  the  Ghiljie 
founded  an  empire  which  included  all  Persia.  This  was 
overthrown  by  Nadir  Shah,  who  annexed  the  greater  part 
of  Afghanistan  to  Persia.  On  his  death,  the  present 
monarchy  was  founded.  The  Afghans  consider  them- 
selves as  descended  from  Afghauu,  the  son  of  lrmia  or 
Berkia,  son  of  Saul  king  of  Israel ;  and  their  national 
histories  begin  with  relating  the  transactions  of  the  Jews 
from  Abraham  down  to  the  captivity.  This  part  of  their 
history  agrees  with  that  given  by  other  Mahometans,  and 
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book    differs  but  little  from  that  of  Scripture,  only  that  it  is  in- 
xxxy#   terspereed  with  some  wild  fables.    After  the  captivity,  they 
~— ""  allege  that  a  part  of  the  children  of  Afghan  withdrew  to  the 
mountains  of  Ghore,  or  Gaoor,  (Paropamisus,)  and  part  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca  in  Arabia.    All  this,  however, 
rests  on  vague  tradition.    Their  race  always  preserved  the 
knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God ;  and  on  the  appearance  of 
Mahomet  his  greatest  prophet,  obeyed  his  invitation,  and 
marched  to  the  aid  of  the  true  faith,  under  Kyse,  after- 
wards surnamed  Abdoolreshid.    The  Arabian  historians, 
however*  give  no  countenance  to  any  part  of  this  narrative. 
The  Afghan  historians  themselves  furnish  proofs  of  their 
inaccuracy,  by  making  Saul  the  forty-fifth  in  descent  from 
Abraham,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  writings, 
and  Kyse  only  the  thirty-seventh  from  Abraham,  in  a  pe- 
riod of  1600  years. 
oiiiicai         The  Afghans  have  many  subdivisions  of  tribes,  and  nu- 
Ate*        merous  chiefs  called  Khauns :  their  attachments  are  rather 
to  their  clan  and  the  public  good,  than  to  the  chief.    He 
presides  in  the  Jeergas,  or  deliberative  councils  of  his  tribe 
or  clan.    In  the  administration  of  justice,  the  Mahometan 
law  is  adhered  to,  but  private  revenge  is  much  practised 
and  countenanced  by  general  usage,   although  the   Mool- 
lahs,  or  ministers  of  religion,  who  assist  at  the  regular  tri- 
bunals, declaim  against  it.    The  king  is  the  natural  head 
of  the  Dooraunee  tribe,  the  greatest,  bravest,  and  most  ci- 
vilized of  the  whole ;  he  levies  fixed  proportions  of  troops, 
or  money,  or  both,  from  each  tribe,  for  the  common  de- 
fence.   The  whole  nation,  however,  is  seldom  unanimous 
on  any  general  plan  of  movements,  the  particular  interest 
of  each  ooloos,  or  tribe,  occupying  its  chief  attention.    The 
king's  authority  is  greater  over  the  plains,  and  about  towns, 
principally  inhabited  by  a  class  of  people  called  Taujiks, 
who  are  not  considered  as  of  Afghan  descent,  and  are  not 
numbered  among  the  tribes.    The  foreign  provinces  are 
also  under  greater  subjection ;  and  from  these, quarters  he 
is  enabled  to  raise  a  revenue  and  maintain  an  army  inde- 
pendent of  the  tribes.    There  are  some  points  of  strong 
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resemblance  between  the  situation  of  the  Afghan  country  boo* 
and  that  of  Scotland  in  former  times  j  the  clans  nearest  to  xxxy« 
the  royal  residence  yield  a  precarious  submission,  while  tho  -1 

remote  ones  are  independent ;  and  the  nobility  most  connect-* 
ed  with  the  court  are  powerful  and  factious.  The  only  point 
of  difference  is,  that  the  Scottish  chiefs  were  despotic,  whilo 
the  Afghan  tribes  are  generally  under  a  republican  govern? 
ment  The  king  appoints  some  judges  under  the  name  of 
Cauzees,  who  share  with  the  jeergas  of  the  tribes  in  tho 
administration  of  justice,  although  without  any  concert  or 
mutual  connection. 

The  Afghans  purchase  their  wives  ;  consequently  wo*  Marria^ei, 
men,  though  generally  well  treated,  arc  in  some  mea- 
sure considered  as  property.  Courtships  are  conducted 
through  the  medium  of  the  relations  of  the  parties;  and 
the  marriage  contract  is  drawn  up  by  the  Can  zee.  In  the 
country  the  women  generally  go  unveiled,  the  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  is  less  distant,  and  marriages  more  fre- 
quently originate  in  the  attachment  of  the  parties.  The  wo- 
men of  the  upper  classes  are  completely  secluded,  but  have 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  provided  for  them  that  can 
be  afforded.  Those  of  the  poor  do  the  work  of  the  house, 
but  they  do  not  engage  indiscriminately  in  the  labours  of 
the  men,  like  the  Indian  women,  who  even  labour  among 
masons  and  bricklayers.  The  sentiment  of  love  in  all  its  LoV«, 
fervour  and  fidelity  is  frequent  among  the  Afghans.  Be* 
sides  numerous  elopements,  it  is  common  for  a  man  to  plight 
bis  faith  to  a  particular  girl,  and  then  set  off  to  a  remote 
town,  or  to  India,  to  acquire  the  money  *hich  must  be 
paid  to  obtain  her  from  her  friends,  and  which,  however 
favourably  disposed,  they  cannot  in  honour  dispense  with. 
Many  of  the  Afghan  songs  and  tales  relate  to  love. 
.-  The  Mollabs,  or  officers  of  religion,  are  the  regular  in-  Education, 
structors  of  the  youth*  Some  learn  no  more  than  their 
set  forms  of  prayer,  and  other  ceremonies  of  their  religion, 
with  soma  passages  of  the  Koran.  The  next  step  is  to  learn 
Arabic,  or  at  least  to  read  the  Koran,  but  often  without 
understanding  it  There  is  a  teacher  in  every  village  or 
camp,  who  is  maintained  by  certain  allotments  pf  land,  In 
VQJ*  IJ.  43 
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towns,  there  are  regular  schools,  in  which  the  teacher  is 
xxxv.  maintained  by  his  scholars  alone*  People  of  decent  fortune 
*"~ ~~*~  learn  the  Persian  classics,  and  Arabic  grammar*  This  last 
is  taught  in  a  very  complicated  manner,  involving  many 
other  subjects,  and  sometimes  occupies  several  years.  A 
young  Mollah,  when  sufficiently  proficient  in  this  study, 
goes  to  Peshawer,  Hushtnuggur,  or  some  other  place  fa- 
mous for  its  Mollahs,  and  enters  on  logic,  law,  and  theo- 
logy. Some  push  their  researches  into  ethics,  metaphysics, 
and  the  system  of  natural  philosophy  known  in  the  east,  as 
well  as  history,  poetry,  and  medicine,  which  last  is  a  fa- 
shionable study  for  men  of  all  professions.  Tliese  often 
travel  to  distant  places,  and  even  to  Bokhara,  which  is  a 
great  seat  of  Mahometan  learning;  bat  Peshawer  seems, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  the  moat  learned  city  in  these  conn- 
tries,  and  many  more  students  come  thither  from  Bokha- 
ra, than  repair  to  that  city  from  Peshawer.  India  has,  in 
this  respect,  no  great  reputation,  and  Persia  is  avoided  on 
account  of  the  religious  heresy  of  Sheeism,  which  is  pro- 
fessed in  that  country,  the  Afghans  being  orthodox  Son- 
Language,  nites.  The  language  of  the  Afghans  is  called  Pushtoo; 
its  origin  has  not  been  well  investigated,  and  probably  is 
not  easily  discovered.  Of  a  large  projwrtion  of  the  words 
composing  it,  the  roots  are  unknown;  yet  some  of  the 
words  which  must  have  been  used  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
society,  or  others  by  which  they  have  been  supplanted, 
belong  to  the  Zend  and  Pt-hlcw6,  such  as  the  terms  for 
father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother,  and  the  numerals. 
The  words  connected  with  religion,  government,  and  sci- 
ence, are  mostly  introduced  from  the  Arabic,  through  the 
Persian.  The  Afghans  use  the  Persian  alphabet,  and  gene- 
rally write  in  the  Nushk  character.  Having  some  sounds 
which  are  not  represented  by  any  Persian  letters,  they  ex- 
press them  by  adding  particular  points,  or  other  marks  to 
the  Persian  letters  which  come  nearest  to  them.  The  lan- 
guage is  rough  but  manly,  and  not  anpleasing  to  an  tar 
accustomed  to  oriental  tongues.  None  of  the  Pushtoo  an* 
Um>i*  of  celebrity  are  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  oM, 
and  ptobibly  none  at  all  more  than  three  centuries.    They 
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have  many  translations  from   the  Persian.     They  have 
some  original  poetry,  particularly  on  the  subjects  of  their    MX¥« 
national  wars.    Their  prose  authors  are  chiefly  on  theo-  ■ 

logy  ami  law ;  but  the  Persian  is  still  their  learned  lan- 
guage.   Their  plans  of  study  are  strictly  methodical,  par-         ' 
taking  in  no  degree  of  a  miscellaneous  character.    A  book, 
if  read  at  all*  must  be  preceded  by  certain  others. 

The  Afghta  system  of  Islaraism   is  the  Sonnite,  which  Religion. 
is  distinguished  by  the  aeLnow  ledgment  of  the  three  first 
caliphs  as  true  successors  of  Mahomet.    Tiiey  entertain  a 
great  horror  against  heretics,  infidels  and  idolators.     Some 
instances  have  occurred  of  capital  punishments,  inflicted  at 
the  instance  of  the  Mollahs,  on  individuals  of  the  Sheeite 
sect  for  blasphemy.    But  they  are  on  the  whole  tolerant  to 
those  whom  they  reckon  infidels,  in  their  own  country.    The 
Hindoos  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  their 
temples  are  unmolested,  though  they  are  forbidden  all  pub- 
lic processions,  and  all  exhibitions  of  their  idols.    They  arc 
employed  in  officers  of  trust,  and  are  as  much  at  their  ease 
as  most  of  the  other  inhabitants.    The  Sikhs  praise  the  Af- 
ghans for  their  tolerant 'conduct  towards  them;  while  they 
are  treated  with  contempt  and  aversion  by  the  Persians. 
Mr.  Foster,  as  an  individual  Christian,  was  treated  rather 
contemptuously.    The  Sheeahs,  or  Sheeites,  arc  more  dis- 
countenanced than  any  other  sect,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
matters  of  religion ;  those  who  are  nearest  to  us  in  their 
belief  are  least  willingly  forgiven  for  not  going  the  whole 
length  of  our  particular   creed.     There  is  a   sect  called 
Soofees,  who  are  a  sort  of  enthusiastical   religious  philo- 
sophers, resembling  Platonists  or  Pantheists.     There  is 
another  called  that  of  Moollah  Zookee,  the  adherents  of 
which  renounce  all  belief  in  prophecy  and  revelation,   and 
have  the  character  of  being  dissolute  and  profligate  in 
their  lives*    The  Afghans,  in   general,   have  much  per- 
sonal religion,   and  seem  to  be  habitually  occupied  with 
pious  reflections.     They  are  very  regular  in  performing 
their  devotions.    Their  toleration  does  not  arise  from  in- 
difference, but  from  their  considering  religion  as  a  person* 
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teoofc  &1  concetti ;  attd  they  are  often  sufficiently  capable  of  giv- 
xxxv.  ing  credit  to  others  for  firmness  of  profession*  Regulari- 
"*■*■"  ty  in  observance  of  the  payers  and  fasts  is  often  enforced 
by  the  municipal  law,  and  the  breach  of  them  punished 
by  the  Moohtesib,  a  regular  officer  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  whose  office*  however*  is  very  unpopular,  and 
exposed  to  the  continual  reproach  of  corruption  and  parti- 
ality. The  Mollahs  inculcate  austerity  of  life ;  they  often 
break  such  instruments  of  music  as  are  not  deemed  war- 
like, such  as  lutes  and  fiddles;  sparing  drums,  trumpets, 
and  hautboys.  They  are  in  possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  learning  of  the  country,  and  many  of  them  are  sen- 
sible and  agreeable  men.  They  are  actuated  by  a  strong 
corporation  spirit,  and  often  avail  themselves  of  the  preva- 
lent superstitious  respect  in  which  they  are  held>  to  raise 
mobs  in  their  own  cause.  Their  formal  curses  are  much 
dreaded.  This  body  of  men  is  useful  in  repressing  many 
lawless  passions ;  at  the  same  time  it  prevents  the  advance- 
ment of  society  to  a  better  state,  which  Can  only  be  effect- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  a  desire  and  opportunities  of  in- 
formation independent  of  their  influence.  There  are 
likewise  some  recluse  persons,  esteemed  as  saints,  under 
the  names  of  Dervises,  Fuhecrs,  &c.  who  are  treated 
with  still  greater  reverence,  though  they  do  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  civil  or  secular  matters.  These  sometimes 
lay  claim  to  supernatural  powers  or  communications.  The 
Afghans  believe  in  alchymy,  magic,  astrology,  and  the 
prophetic  character  of  dreams ;  and  they  seek  for  direction 
in  weighty  concerns  by  turning  up  the  Koran  at  random, 
after  fasting  and  prayer.  Sometimes,  with  less  solemnity, 
they  make  a  similar  use  of  the  poems  of  Hafiz,  and  other 
books,  to  peep  into  futurity. 
ttdsfcitali-  The  Afghans  are  remarkably  hospitable.  They  have 
**'  a  peculiar   custom,   called   Nannawautee*  (meaning,    •*  I 

have  come  in/')  by  which  a  person  who  has  a  favour  to 
ask  goes  to  the  house  or  tent  of  the  man  on  whom  it  de«» 
pends,  and  refuses  to  sit  on  his  carpet,  or  partake  of  his 
hospitality,  till  he  grants  the  required  boon.    This  is  felt 
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as  an  irresistible  tie,  in  opposition  to  very  Btrong  contrary 
motives.  A  still  stronger  appeal  is  made,  though  not  con- 
nected with  the  law  of  hospitality,  when  a  woman  sends  her 
veil  to  an  Afghan,  and  implores  his  assistance  for  herself  or 
her  family.  The  protection  conferred  by  the  rights  of  hos- 
pitality ceases  when  the  object  of  it  is  beyond  the  lands  of 
the  village  or  tribe,  and  in  this  situation  the  same  indivi- 
dual is  reckoned  a  fair  object  of  plunder.  They  attend 
much  more,  on  all  occasions,  to  the  conferring  of  favours 
than  to  the  respecting  of  rights.  Plunder  among  them- 
selves is  chiefly  repressed  by  the  defenshe  exertions  of 
the  injured  tribe.  Strangers  are  sure  to  be  plundered, 
unless  they  obtain  a  protecting  escort  from  the  tribe 
through  whose  territories  they  pass.  Some  tribes  are 
in  this  particular  more  infamous  than  others.  In  times 
of  political  confusion,  travelling  is  not  safe  on  any  terms, 
or  in  any  part  of  the  country.  But  their  robberies  are 
never  aggravated  by  murder.  A  man  may  be  killed  in 
defence  of  his  property,  but  his  life  is  in  no  danger  when  he 
ceases  to  resist. 

The  houses  are  made  of  onburned  brick,  one  story  high.  Marom 
Their  only  furniture  is  pieces  of  carpet  or  felt,  for  sitting  JSSaT"** 
and  sleeping  on.  8ometimes  the  room  is  surrounded  with 
broad  raised  benches,  called  sopha  or  sitfe.  They  sit  cross- 
legged  when  at  their  ease.  Their  ordinary  employment^ 
when  seated,  is  conversation;  a  kaliuon  for  smoking,  is 
passed  round  occasionally,  and.  after  a  whiff  or  two.  is  sent 
away.  They  are  not  great  smokers,  but  much  addicted  to 
snuff,  which  they  keep  in  round  or  oval  boxes,  formed  of  a 
sort  of  nutshell  called  balaughoon  without  a  lid,  bat 
having  a  hole  at  one  end  for  pouring  oat  the  snuff.  At 
first  meeting,  some  ceremonious  words,  with  solemn  ges- 
tures, are  passed,  after  which  they  are  quite  unrestrained 
and  social.  They  delight  in  tales  of  kings  genii,  and 
fairies.  Their  favourite  amusement  is  the  chase.  Their 
dress  is  various;  partaking  of  the  Persian  in  the  western,  Dnn. 
and  of  the  Indian  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  mode  of  travelling  is  on  horseback,  at  a  walking 
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pare.    The  women  are  carried  in  a  sort  of  hampers,  called 
****•    cudjawas,  along  over  the  animal's  hark.     For  women  of 
distinction  they  are  carried  between  two.     The  Afghans, 
like  the  other  Mahometans,  have  slaves  brought  from  Af- 
rica, through  Arabia;   some   Persians,  brought  from   the 
Belooehes,  who  have  kidnapped  them;  and  some  purchased 
or  carried  off  from  their  northern  neighbours  the  Caufirs. 
The  Afghans  are  not  so  fmolous  nor  so  habitual!,)  false 
as  the  Indians ;  and  are  perhaps  more  sincere,  though  less 
polished,  than  the  Persians.     Hie  attachment  which  sub- 
-   sists  in  families  and  clans  is  strong  and  faithful ;  the  royal 
families  are  almost  the  only  exceptions,  being  frequently 
scenes  of  keen   and  sometimes  merciless  rhalry.    They 
are  proud  of  their  descent,  and  fond  of  genealogies ;  grate- 
ful for  favours,  though  irritable  in  cases  of  slights.     They 
will  do  any  thing  that  is  wanted  of  them  with  much  more 
seal  if  a  present  is  made  in  advance,  than  if  it  is  with- 
held in  the  hope  of  quickening  them  by  expectancy.    No 
Afgh&n  ever  keeps  a  shop,  or  exercises  any  handicraft 
trade.     Prohibited  by  their  religion  from  taking  interest 
for  money*  they   are  dependent  on   resident   Hindoos  as 
BMoos     bankers.    Their  artificers  are  of  the  same  nation,  or  Per- 
jeks.     "  mans  or  Tatijeks*    These  are  subjected  to  some  hardships 
and  grievances  in  the  towns,  from  the  strictness  of  the  po- 
lice, which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Mollabs,  and  in  some 
degree  inquisitorial.    In  summer  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  rise  at  half  past  three,  then  go  to  the  mosque  to 
prayer,  then  take  a  light  breakfast,  after  which  they  repair 
to  their  shops.    They  take  a  luncheon  at  eleven,  and  then 
sleep  for  two  hours.    Their  great  meal  is  after  the  last 
prayers,  and  called  Shaw  mcc.    The  food  of  the  common 
people  is  leavened  bread,  rice,  flesli,  vegetables,  sometimes 
cheese,  and  always  a  sort  of  dried  curd  called  koroot.     Otie 
of  their  great  amusements  arises  from  their  passion  for 
pleasure  parties,  in  gardens,  or  on  distant  rural  excursions 
to  some  of  the  most  pleasing  scenery  of  tlie  country.    They 
have  often  singing  and  playing  in  their  bouses,  and  delight 
in  fighting  cocks  and  quaife.    Tlwy  have  some  forms  of 
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bodily  exercise  which  they  employ  even  in  their*  houses* 
which  contribute  powerfully  to  their  muscular  vigour.  0» 
the  whole,  a  degree  of  happiness  and  ease  is  enjoyed  by  the  " 

inhabitants  of  the  towns  which  might  appear  altogether  in- 
conceivable  when  we  consider  the  external  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

The  houses  of  the  great  are  very  magnificent  and  spa- The  graftt. 
cious;  surrounded  uith  high  walls  containing  several 
courts.  The  halls  are  supported  by  tall  wooden  pillars, 
and  Moorish  arches,  carved,  painted,  and  ornamented  with 
figures  of  flowers.  These  are  often  enlivened  with  paint- 
ings,  executed  in  Persia*  Their  dress  is  on  the  Persian 
model.  The  place  of  honour  is  the  corner  of  the  room  at 
the  end  opposite  the  entrance,  and  there  the  master  sits. 
One  side  of  the  room  is  open  to  a  garden  or  court,  and  a  row 
of  servants  is  drawn  up  out  of  doors,  immediately  below* 
The  manners  of  tlie  great  are  mild  and  plain,  but  digntfU  ■ 
ed.  The  servants  are  remarkable  for  activity  and  MelUfemas* 
ty,  and  are  often  entrusted  with  important  secrets.  Their 
masters  send  them  with  the  most  confidential  messages, 
without  taking  any  precaution,  except  that  of  providing  for 
their  being  believed.  For  this  purpose  a  ring  is  given,  or 
some  indifferent  occurrence  is  referred  to  which  is 
known  only  to  the  master  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
messenger  is  sent  The  great  do  not  get  out  of  bed  till 
sunrise.  They  read  and  pray  for  about  an  hour*  then 
breakfast ;  after  which  they  repair  to  court,  where'  they 
transact  business.  Their  amusements  are  hunting  and 
hawking.  They  keep  about  them  persons  whose  profes* 
sion  it  is  to  read  to  them;  the  favourite  book  being  the 
Shauh  Naumeh,  the  great  heroic  poem  of  Ferdooei. 
Chess,  backgammon,  and  cards,  are  also  resorted  to. 
Their  entertainments  are  served  up  with  great  neatness, 
as  well  as  magnificence.  The  servants,  however,  snuff  the 
candles  into  a  tea-cup  with  a  pair  of  scissars.  They  sepa* 
tate  the  joints  of  the  meat  with  penknives,  and  tearing  it  to 
pieces  with  their  hands,  which  have  been  washed  immediate- 
ly before,  lay  it  on  the  plates  before  the  guests.    The  con* 
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book    duct  of  the  great  has  a  much  more  favourable  aspect  when 

.  zxxv.    among  the  people  of.  their  tribe  than  at  court,  where  corrup- 

-  tion  usually  prevails. 

Trade,  The  exports    from   the    Afghan  country  to    India  are 

principally  horses  and  poneys9  furs,  shawls,  Mooltan 
chintz,  madder,  assafcet:da,  tobacco,  almonds,  pistachio 
nuts,  walnuts,  hazle-nuts,  and  fruits.  The  fruits  are  ge- 
nerally dried,  but  a  great  quantity  fresh,  bring  pulled  be-* 
fore  they  are  ripe,  and  carefully  packed  up  in  boxes  with 
cotton.  The  imports  from  India  are  coarse  cotton  cloths, 
worn  by  the  common  people  in  every  part ;  muslins,  silk 
stuffs,  and  brocade,  indigo  in  great  quantities,  ivory, 
chalk,  bamboos,  wax,  tin,  sandal-wood,  sugar,  spices,  and 
cowries.  The  exports  to  Independent  Tartary  consist 
of  articles  previously  imported  from  India,  or  made  in  the 
Indian  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal  imports 
from  that  country  are  horses,  and  gold  and  silver  in  the 
form  of  coin  or  of  Chinese  ingots.  Cochineal,  broad  cloth, 
pots,  and  hardware,  come  from  Bokhara,  being  originally 
brought  from  Russia ;  also  Russian  leather,  tin  beads,  spec- 
tacles, and  other  European  articles.  Oormuk,  a  fine  cloth 
of  camel's  wool,  cotton,  and  some  lamb  skins,  are  imported 
from '  Bokhara  itself;  and  a  few  of  the  two  humped  calnels 
from  the  Kuzzauk  country.  With  Persia  an  interchange 
of  manufactures  is  the  chief  trade;  they  also  receive  from 
that  country  quantities  of  raw  silk,  corn,  and  bullion,  and 
some  Indian  chintz,  which  is  brought  from  Coromandel  to 
Abushehr  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  then  carried  across  tho 
country  to  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  gives  a  minute  delineation  of  the  cha- 
racters and  manners  of  the  different  Afghan  tribes,  for  which 

Aijghtii  we  must  refer  to  his  work.  The  eastern  tribes  are  in  general 
called  Berdooranees;  the  most  conspicuous  among  them  is 
that  of  the  Toosofzyes,  who  are  remarkably  quarrelsome 
both  towards  their  neighbours  and  among  themselves.  They 
live  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Caubul.  Another  division 
consists  of  the  tribes  of  the  Soliman  range,  the  Kheiberees, 
and  others;  and  the  third  that  of  the  western  Af* 
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gh&ns,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  are  the  Dooranees  boo* 
and  the  Ghiljies.  These  two  are  a  sort  of  rivals;  the  for- 
mer being  the  ruling  tribe,  and  that  to  which  the  present 
king  belongs;  the  latter  formerly  enjoyed  that  honour, 
and  under  them  the  Afghans  once  subjugated  the  whole 
of  Persia*  The  Ghiljies  are  ferocious  and  vindictive  to 
their  enemies;  while  the  Dooranees  are  mild  as  well  as 
manly,  and  the  most  respectable  of  the  whole  Afghta 
nation.  Some  of  them  lead  an  agricultural  and  others  a 
pastoral  life.  The  former  live  chiefly  in  villages,  a  com- 
mon form  of  which  is  that  of  four  streets  leading  into  a 
square  in  the  centre.  There  is  sometimes  a  pond,  and  al- 
ways some  trees  in  this  space,  where  the  young  men  as- 
semble in  the  evenings  to  pursue  their  sports,  while  the 
old  men  look  on  and  converse.  The  houses  are  of  brick 
burned  or  unburned,  cemented  with  mud  mixed  witb 
chopt  straw.  The  roofs  are  sometimes  in  the  form  of  ter- 
races laid  on  beams,  but  more  frequently  composed  of  three 
or  four  low  domes  of  brick,  A  house  generally  consists  of 
only  one  apartment;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  few  outhouses. 
The  villages  are  for  the  roost  part  close  by  the  castle  of  a 
khan.  Many  even  of  the  agricultural  Dooranees  live  in  tents 
of  black  blankets  or  thick  felt.  The  common  ones  are  low, 
but  those  of  the  khans  are  comparatively  spacious,  and  * 
high  enough  to  admit  a  camel.  The  pastoral  tribes  for 
the  most  part  lead  an  easy  and  peaceful  life,  to  which 
they  are  very  much  attached,  but  those  on  the  confines  of 
Persia  are  fierce  and  active  in  their  border  wars. 

The  city  of  Kandahar  is  in  the  Dooranee  country.  It  City  of 
is  large  and  populous ;  and  superior  to  most  Asiatic Kan 
cities,  having  the  advantage  of  being  built  on  a  plan,  but 
not  at  all  magnificent  The  most  of  it  is  built  of  brick 
cemented  with  mud.  Its  external  appearance  is  not  re- 
markable. The  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  Af- 
ghans, which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  large  towns. 
The  Ghiljies  possess  the  country  situated  between  that  of 
the  Dooranees  and  the  city  of  Caubul.  It  contains  the 
city  of  Ghiznee,  which  was  the  capital  of  Afghanistan* 
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book  when  at  its  height  of  power*  and  holding  all  Persia  in  sub- 
xxxv.  jertion.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It 
'  is  now  reduced  to  a  town  of  1500  houses,  besides  suburbs 
without  the  walls.  It  contains  two  lofty  minarets.  The 
tomb  of  the  great  Sultan  Mahmood  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  city*  a  spacious  but  not  a  magnificent  building, 
covered  with  a  cupola.  The  tomb-stone  is  of  white  marble, 
it  has  some  verses  of  the  Koran  inscribed  on  it ;'  and  some 
Mollahs  are  still  maintained,  who  incessantly  read  the  Ko- 
ran aloud  over  the  grave.  There  are  a  few  other  antiqui- 
ties, one  of  the  most  useful  of  which  is  an  embankment 
across  a  stream,  by  means  of.  which  the  city  and  the  fields 

are  supplied  with  water. 

Jaubui.         The  city  of  Cauhul,  the  present  capital,  is  handsome, 

but  not  extensive.     The  houses  are  of  wood;  Mr.  Foster 

praises  the  abundance  and  arrangement  of  its  bazars.     On 

the  top  of  a  hill,  over  the  city,  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 

emperor  and  historian    Bauber.     The  climate  and  local 

scenery  of  that  place  are  delightful. 

Mgb&n  de-     We  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  depen- 

>en  encies.  jcncjC9  ()f  tjl0  Afghan  government.     The  only  one  which 

they  at  present  possess  in  Turkestan  is  the  town  and  dis- 
trict of  Balk,  or  Bulkh,  a  tract  which  has  the  Oxus  on  the 
north,  the  mountains  of  Hindoo  Coosh  and  Paropamistis 
on  the  south,  Budukshaun  on  the  east,  and  a  desert  on  the 
west.  This  country  lies  lower  than  Afghanistan,  the  de- 
scent from  the  mountains  on  the  north  being  much  greater 

Jalkh.  and  more  ral),(J  t,ian  "n  tne  south.  The  city  of  Balkh  is 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
in  Alexander's  time,  under  the  name  of  Bactra.  It  had 
been  the  capital  of  Persia  at  a  much  earlier  period,  being 
fixed  on  as  the  royal  residence,  by  Ky  Koosroo,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  Cyrus  the  Great.  All  the  Asiatics 
are  impressed  with  the  idea  of  its  being  the  oldest  city  in 
the  world.  It  is  now  insignificant,  but  has  extensive  ruins. 
The  surrounding  country  is  flat,  fertile,  and  well  cultivat- 
ed. It  is  said  to  contain  360  villages,  and  is  watered  by 
eighteen  canals,  drawn  from  a  celebrated  reservoir  in  the 
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Paropamisan  mountains.  One  of  tliem  was  reckoned  to  book 
produce  an  annual  revenue  of  £9000  Sterling.  The  pco-  ****• 
pie  of  this  district  resemble  the  rest  of  the  Uzbek  Tar- 
tars, being  uncommonly  strict  as  Sounee  Mahometans,  and 
regulating  their  conduct  entirely  by  the  Koran,  which  is 
their  only  rule,  both  in  private  life  and  in  the  administration 
of  justice. 

The  Paropamisan  range  of  mountains  is  inhabited  by 
two  races,  whit  h,  though  subject  to  the  Afghan  govern- 
ment, are  not  of  Afghan  descent,  and  differ  from  them  en- 
tirely in  language,  appearance,  and  manners*  Their  lan- 
guage is  a  dialect  of  the  Persian.  They  seem  to  be  of  tho 
same  race,  but  divided  by  difference  of  religion,  the  Ei-Eimauks, 
mauks  being  rigid  Sonnees,  and  the  Hazaurehs  violent 
Sheeahs.  The  goternments  of  both  are  despotic,  whereas 
those  of  the  Afghan  tribes  are  remarkably  the  reverse. 
The  country  of  the  Eimauks  is  the  farthest  west,  and  tho 
least  mountainous,  but  the  hills  are  lofty  and  steep  towards 
Herat.  The  Eiinauk  chiefs  sometimes  inhabit  spacious 
palaces  in  strong  castles,  where  they  maintain  little  courts, 
and  are  attended  by  splendid  retinues.  They  levy  taxes 
on  their  tribes,  and  keep  troops  in  their  own  pay,  and 
mounted  on  their  own  horses.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  right  of  life  and  death  arc  in  their  hands. 
These  people  keep  many  sheep,  and  rear  a  small  but  hardy 
breed  of  horses.  They  eat  horse  flesh.  In  other  respects 
they  resemble  the  Afghans,  but  their  despotic  governments 
give  them  an  appearance  of  greater  order  and  quiet.  In 
war  t!  ey  show  a  degree  of  ferocity  not  known  among  the 
Afghans,  sometimes  throwing  their  prisoners  over  preci- 
pices, at  others  shooting  them  with  arrows,  drinking  the 
warm  blood  of  their  enemies,  and  rubbing  it  over  their 
faces  and  beards.  Two  tribes  of  Eimauks,  situated  to  the 
west  of  Herat,  are  subject  to  Persia.  The  number  of  the 
Eimauks  may  amount  to  400  or  450,000. 

The  term  Hazaurch  has  been  differently  applied.    There  Hazaureh* 
is  a  subordinate  tribe  of  the  Eimauks,  called  the  Hazau- 
reh.    The  regiments  into  which  the  Tartar  armies  were 
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HOok  divided  used  to  be  called  Hazaurehs;  but  the  Hazaureh 
nation  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  either  of  these,  al- 
though it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  owed  its  origin  to 
the  armies  now  mentioned,  which  were  left  to  occupy  part 
of  the  conquered  country.  The  country  of  the  Hazaurehs 
is  more  rugged  than  that  of  the  Eimauks.  It  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  culture  of  grain;  and  hence  animal  food,  in- 
cluding horse  flesh  and  the  productions  of  the  dairy,  are, 
with  that  people,  more  important  articles  of  diet  They 
live  in  thatched  houses,  half  sunk  in  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 

)tt»k  The  inhabitants  twist  rolls  of  cloth  round  their  legs,  in- 
stead of  stockings,  a  custom  common  to  them  with  the 
Uzbeks.  The  women  wear  long  frocks  of  woollen  stuff,  and 
boots  of  soft  deer-skin  as  high  as  the  knees.  Their  cap  sits 
close  to  the  head,  and  a  slip  of  cloth  hangs  down  behind 
half  way  to  the  ground.  They  have  strong  Tartar  features, 
but  their  habit  of  b#dy  is  stouter  and  plumper  than  that  of 
the  Tartars*  The  women  are  often  handsome,  and  have  an 
ascendancy  unexampled  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
wife  manages  the  house,  takes  care  of  the  property,  does 
her  share  of  the  honours,  and  is  much  consulted  in  all  her 
husband's  measures.  Women  are  never  beaten  ;  they 
have  no  concealment,  but  are  said  to  be  indifferent  in  their 
character  for  chastity.  Both  sexes  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  the  house*  sitting  round  a  stove.  They  are  all 
great  singers  and  players  on  the  guitar,  and  many  of  them 
poets.  Lovers  and  their  mistresses  sing  verses  to  one  ano- 
ther of  their  own  composing,  and  men  often  sit  for  hours  rail- 
ing at  each  other  in  extemporaneous  satire.  Their  amuse- 
ments out  of  doors  are  hunting,  shooting  deer,  and  racing. 
They  are  good  archers,  and  every  man  has  a  match-lock. 

fcaracter.  They  are  passionate,  exceedingly  fickle,  and  often  en*- 
gaged  in  bro  Is  among  themselves;  yet  a  merry,  conver-  < 
Bible,  good  natured  and  hospitable  race.  An  extreme  sim- 
plicity prevails  among  them.  It  is  said  that  they  believe 
the  Ring  of  Caubul  to  be  as  high  as  the  tower  of  a  castle. 
They  are  not  exempt  from  falsehood.  They  live  in  vil- 
lages of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  houses,  each  village 
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Laving  a  high  tower  for  defence,  in  which  a  sentinel  con-  book 
stantly  watches,  and  if  necensary,  sounds  the  kettle  dram  ;  J™*** 
when  the  sound  is  taken  up  from  hill  to  hill,  and  two  or  three  — ™" — * 
thousand  men  are  in  a  short  time  assembled  at  the  point  of 
attack.  They  are  divided  into  tribes,  each  of  which  hasaTribei. 
Sultan  who  lives  in  considerable  state,  and  is  armed  with 
high  powers.  They  have*  however,  some  democratic  tribes. 
They  are  all  enthusiastical  followers  of  AH,  hold  in  detes- Religion. 
tation  the  Afgh&ns,  Eiinauk*,  and  Uzbeks  for  following 
the  sect  of  the  Sonnees,  and  insult,  if  they  do  not  perse* 
cute,  every  Sonnite  who  enters  their  country.  They  even 
distrust  such  of  their  own  countrymen  as  have  been  much 
among  the  Afghans,  suspecting  them  of  a  degree  of  dete- 
rioration. They  have  little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  little  trade  they  have  is  carried  on  by  bar- 
ter; sugar  and  salt  are  the  foreign  commodities  most  in 
request.  Their  country,  though  more  extensile,  is  less 
peopled  than  that  of  the  Eimauks,  and  their  number  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  from  300,  to  350.000  souls*  The 
country  of  the  Hazaurehs  contains  two  idols,  representing 
a  man  and  a  woman,  the  former  twenty  yards  high,  and 
the  latter  fourteen.  The  man  has  a  turban  on  his  head, 
one  hand  is  held  up  to  his  mouth,  and  the  other  across  his 
breast.  These  are  thought  to  be  relics  of  the  worship  of 
Boodh,  and  resemble  the  colossal  statues  at  the  entrance 
of  the  temples  consecrated  to  that  religion. 

Herat,  though  witiiin  the  limits  of  the  Dooranee  country,  Herft. 
forms  a  distinct  government,  and  is  in  little  subjection  to 
the  general  government  of  the  kingdom.  The  city  of 
this  name  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  in 
the  east.  It  was  formerly  called  Heri,  and  gave  its 
name  to  an  extensive  province  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der. It  was  long  the  capital  of  Tamerlane's  empire. 
From  bis  descendants  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sophi 
Kings  of  Persia,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Doora- 
nees  in  1715;  it  was  taken  again  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1731f 
and  retaken  by  the  Afgh&n  king,  Ahmed  Shah,  in 
1749.  It  surpasses  the  other  Afgh&n  cities  in  roagni- 
licence.    It  has  a  very  spacious  and  elegant  mosque,  sur- 
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times  the  fort  of  Roostum.  It  is  still  an  occasional  place  book 
of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores.  The  miry  ***▼• 
banks  are  occupied  by  a  rank  and  irregular  vegetation  of 
rushes  and  reed 9,  frequented  by  herds  of  oxen  kept  by  a 
set  of  persons  who  seem  to  form  a  distinct  race.  Exterior 
to  these  a  stripe  of  land  produces  grass,  grain,  and  tama- 
risks. The  rest  of  the  country  is  almost  a  desert,  produc- 
ing some  forage  for  camels,  and  here  and  there  a  well  for 
the  wandering  Belooches,  to  "horn  these  a»  imals  belong* 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Se'istan  are  Taujiks,  to  which 
have  been  added  two  other  tribes  from  Persian  Irak,  all  of 
whom  resemble  the  Persians  in  character  and  manners. 
The  Belooches  have  extended  into  this  country,  and  are 
commanded  by  Jehaun  Khan,  who  is  a  terror  to  the  cara- 
vans* and  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  lineal  des- 
cended of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  Seistan,  Mullik  Behran 
Khanee,  assumes  the  title  and  state  of  royalty,  but  has 
scarcely  a  thousand  men  at  his  disposal, 

Beloochistan,  occupying  the  greatest  part  of  Mekran,  ex- Beioochit- 
tends  from  Afghanistan  on  the  north  to  the  Indian  ocean  on  j^.*^1 
the  south.  It  has  Rerman  in  Persia  on  the  west,  and  Sind  Sind. 
on  the  east*  It  is  the  ancient  Oedrosia.  It  is  an  hundred 
miles  long,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  broad.  The  largest 
division  belongs  to  the  Khan  of  Kel&t,  comprehending  the 
table  land,  vvhicli  is  cold,  rugged,  and  barren,  but  resembles 
the  Afghin  country,  and  the  low  parts  called  Sewest&n, 
which  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  Seistan,  already  de- 
scribed, but  I)  ing  on  the  south  and  on  the  east.  These  tracts 
are  hot,  and  generally  dry,  but,  round  Gundawa,  Dauder 
and  other  towns,  well  watered  and  cultivated.  It  is  mostly 
inhabited  by  Juts.  The  inhabitants  of  the  table  land  are 
Brahoo  Belooches,  mixed  with  Taujiks.  The  former  are 
a  hospitable  and  honest  people,  but  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  civilization,  and  have  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  Afghans.  The  plains  are  inhabited  by  another  race, 
distinct  in  language  and  most  other  particulars,  who  are 
called  Rind.  These  are  determined  and  sanguinary  rob- 
bers. Plunder  on  a  small  scale  is  held  by  them  in  con- 
tempt.   When  they  intend  to  make  a  chepao,  or  foray, 
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book  they  set  out  on  camels  each  man  having  the  charge  of  tea 
xxxv.    or  twelve,  and  ride  eighty  mites  a  day,  till  they  approach 

— — — —  the  destined  scene  of  operations,  lurk  in  some  unfrequented 
jungle  in  the  neighbourhood,  rush  out  at  midnight,  set 
the  devoted  village  on  fire,  and  kill  or  carry  off  men,  wo- 
men, children  and  flocks.  The  captives  are  blind-folded 
and  tied  on  camels  that  they  may  never  know  the  road 
back  to  their  native  spot  Messrs.  Pottinger  and  Christie, 
in  a  perilous  journey  which  they  undertook  across  this 
region,  found  to  the  west  of  the  Belooches,  in  Mekran 
Proper,  Loories,  and  other  tribes  of  a  meaner  and  more 
brutal  class,  who  are  abandoned  to  every  species  of  depra- 
vity, plunder  in  every  shape,  and  murder  in  cold  blood  on 
the  slightest  resentment.  They  scar  ely  rear  any  c!  w 
dren,  and  keep  up  their  communities  chiefly  by  man-steal- 
ing. 

Sind.  Lower  Sind  is  a  country  justly  compared  to  the  Delta  of 

Egypt  in  all  its  physical  characters.  The  former  capital 
was  Tatta,  the  ancient  Fattala;  the  present  is  Hyderabad. 
It  is  rather  barbarously  governed  by  three  brothers  called 
Ameers,  in  the  name  of  the  Afghan  kings,  and  a  revenue  of 
sixty  one  lacks  of  rupees  (£.767,000)  is  raised  by  every  sort 
of  extortion  and  oppression.  They  ought  to  pay  1,500,000 
rupees,  (fifteen  larks)  annually  to  the  king,  but  have  ge- 
nerally withheld  it,  unless  when  in  immediate  fear  of  the 
royal  armies.  They  maintain  a  force  of  38,000  irregular 
cavalry.  The  Siuilees  are  a  handsome  race,  blacker  than 
most  of  the  people  of  India,  but  have  the  character  of  being 
treacherous,  cruel,  licentious,  and  very  deficient  in  intelli- 
gence. 

Upper  Shirkarpoor,  in  Upper  Sind,  is  bounded  by  the  Indus  on 

8Uld'  the  east,  and  the  Belooche  country  on  the  west  The 
town  is  of  considerable  size,  surrounded  with  a  mud  wall* 
It  contains  several  wealthy  bankers;  and  Shirkapooree 
bankers  are  found  in  all  the  towns  of  Afghanistan  and 
Turkestan.  It  is  governed  by  a  Hakim,  who  keeps  very 
few  troops,  and  pays  a  revenue  of  three  lacks  of  rupees* 
The  country  of  the  Mozaurees  to  the  north  is  inhabited 
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chiefly  by  Belooches.  Bah  aw  ul  poor  includes  for  a  certain  book 
distance,  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  its  two  tributaries,  xxxr. 
the  Hydaspes  and  the  Acesines.    Above  this   is  Mooltan,  ' 

which  is  exposed  to  many  revolutions,  being  sometimes  ia 
the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  recently  threatened  by  the 
Sikhs. 

The  valley  of  Cashmere  is  surrounded  by  lofty  moun-  Cathmixt. 
tains,  which  on  the  north  divide  it  from  little  Thibet,  from 
Ladauk  on  the  east,  from  the  Punjaiib  on  the  south,  and 
from  Pukblee  on  the  west  On  the  north-west,  a  branch  of 
the  Speen  (or  white)  Caufirs,  comes  in  contact  with  it. 
The  Cashmerians  are  a  distinct  race  of  Hindoos,  peculiar 
in  language  and  manners.  The  men  are  stout,  active,  and 
industrious,  much  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  notorious  for 
falsehood  and  cunning.  They  are  chiefly  Mussulmans* 
In  the  year  742  of  the  Hegira,  the  Hindoo  kings  were 
succeeded  by  a  Mahometan  dynasty.  This,  after  reign- 
ing nearly  300  years,  was  subdued  by  the  son  of  Bauber* 
and  Cashmere  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Moguls,  till 
the  time  of  Ahmed  Shah,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Doo- 
ranee  Afghans.  It  is  governed  with  a  strong  hand,  no  na- 
tives being  allowed  the  use  of  arms  within  the  city.  The 
administration  is  tyrannical,  and  numerous  spies  are  em- 
ployed. The  city  of  Cashmere  is  the  largest  in  the  Af- 
ghan dominions,  and  contains  from  150  to  200,000  inha- 
bitants. The  gross  revenue  of  the  province  is  said  to  be 
4,626,300  rupees  (or  nearly  £.500,000.)  The  governor 
has  constantly  at  his  disposal  a  force  of  5400  horse,  and 
3200  infantry*  The  most  remarkable  production  of  Cash- 
mere is  its  shawls,  which  are  said  to  occupy  sixteen  thou- 
sand looms. 

.  The  royal  power  is  subjected  to  greater  control  among  Gown-  J 
the  Afgh&ns  than  in  most  other  Asiatic  countries,  as  the™ 
power  of  the  Dooranee  aristocracy,  and  the  organization 
of  the  other  tribes  are  permanent ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
durjaion  into  tribes,  and  the  rivalry  which  sometimes  exists 
WMtf  them,  there  is  a  general  sentiment  of  regard  for  the 
public   interest,   and  the   honour  of  the  Afghan  nam** 

vox.  XI.  45 
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book    There  is  no  regular  or  well  matured  constitution,  yet  there 
are  some  established  customs  and  practical  opinions  respect- 
"  ing  the  government.    There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  the  crown 
descending  to  the  eldest  son.    "When  a  king  dies,  it  has  been 
usual  for  the  great  Dooranee  Sirdars  present  at  the  court, 
to  meet  and  consider  which  of  his  sons  is  to  succeed.  Their 
Toice  secures  the  possession  of  the  capital ;  but  the  prac- 
tice of  conferring  the  different  great  governments  on  the 
king's  sons  generally  leads  to  a   contest    The  whole  of 
the  royal  family,  except  those  whom  the  king  particularly 
favours,  are  closely  confined  in  the  upper  citadel  of  Cau- 
bul,  where  they  are  well  treated.     Those  who  remain  at 
large  are  appointed  to  the  government  of  provinces  or  the 
command  of  armies.    The  king  has  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  coining,  and  the  right  of  war  and  peace ;  all  appointments 
are  in  his  gift,  though  in  many  cases  his  choice  is  confined 
to  particular  families ;  of  this  description  are  the  chiefshrps 
of  tribes.'    Some  officers  of  the  state,  and  many  even  of  Hie 
king's  household,  are  also  hereditary.  He  has  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  revenue  both  in  collection  and  expenditure,  but 
he  cannot  increase  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  fixed 
by  Ahmed  Shah,  which  is  extremely  easy.    The  only  means 
by  which  he  can  increase  his  resources  derived  from  the  Af- 
ghans are  fines,  compositions  for  military  service,  and  some- 
times arbitrary   valuations  of  the  productions  of  the  land* 
He  has  the  controul  of  military  levies,  and  the  command! 
of  the  army;  he  has  the  direction  of  religious  affairs,  but 
has  little  room  for  interference.     His  general  policy  is  to 
keep  the  Dooranee  tribe  in  subjection  to  himself,  while  he 
exalts  them  over  the  other  Afgh&ns.     Therefore  he  pro- 
tects the  Taujiks,  or  townsmen  not  belonging  to  the  clans, 
and  all  others  whose  power  he  can  use  to  depress  the  no- 
bles.    His   men  are   got  from  the  western,   and  money 
chiefly  from   the  eastern  tribes.     The  Afghln  views  ef 
conquest  are  directed  rather  to  the  east  than  to  the  west 
of  their  present  territory.    The  riches  of  the  Indian 
vinces  are  the  chief  temptations.    They  threatened 
of  late  years  during  the  wars  of  Buonaparte ;  and  one  ©b- 
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ject  of  the  diplomatic  intercourse  opened  between  Great    boo* 
Britain  and  Persia  was*  to  induce  the  latter  power  to  form    ****• 
a  diversion  on  the  west  in  case  of  their  attempting  to  in-  ~ 
vade  India.    The  mission  was  attended  with  the  desttod 
effect  of  preventing  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Afghans. — The  punishments  inflicted  on  offenders  among  Pun,ih- 
the  Afghans  are  lenient  compared  with  the  severity  of  the 
Persians.    The  practice  of  maiming  or  blinding  the  com* 
mon  people  is  unknown.    But  the  government  often  re- 
sorts to  perfidious  measures  to  seize  offenders,  and  em* 
ploys  torture,  especially  on  the  rich,  for  extorting  money. 
The  chief  minister  is  called  Vizier- Azem,  as  in  Turkey ; 
be  manages  the  revenue,  and  controuls  the  other  depart- 
ments.   Next  to  him  are  the  Moonshee-Baushce,  or  chief 
secretary,  who  manages  the  king's  correspondence;  and 
the  Hircarrah-Baushee,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  intelli- 
gence department.    The  officers  of  the  court  and  house- 
hold are  very  numerous,  being  formed  on  the  model  of 
Nadir  Shah's ;  each  of  the  branches  belonging  to  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  particular  dress.    The  appearance  of  the 
court  is  regular  and  decorous.    Each  of  the  eighteen  most 
important  provinces  of   tlie  kingdom  is  governed  by  a 
Hakim,  to  collect  the  revenue  and  command  the  militia, 
and  a  Sirdar  to  command  the  regular  troops  and  preserve 
public  tranquillity.    These  act  through  the  medium  of  the 
heads  of  tribes  where  the  latter  are  powerful;  where  the 
tribes  are  weak,  they  send  their  orders  directly  to  the  heads 
of  subdivisions.    The  principal  source  of  the  king's  income  Reremi-, 
is  the  land  revenue.    Some  payments  in  kind  are  appropri- 
ated to  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  household.    These  are 
from  particular  lands.    The  real  revenue  falls  within  two 
crores  of  rupees,  or  two  millions  Sterling.    The  Dooranee  Military 
clans  are  obliged  to  furnish  12,000  men  as  the  condition  on  E8tablish' 
which  they  hold  their  tckooh,  or  rent-free  lands,  granted 
them  by  Ahmed-Shah  and  Nadir.    The  establishment  of  the 
Ghollaum-Kauneh,  a  force  formed  by  Ahmed  Shah  from  the 
foreigners  found  in  the  Dooranee  country,  and  recruited  af- 
terwards from  the  Taujiks  of  Caubul,  is  upwards  of  15,000 
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book  men.  The  interest  of  these  troops  secures  their  fidelity  to 
the  king.  He  has  also  700  or  800  Bhaheencbees,  or  men 
"  mounted  on  camels  which  carry  large  swivels.  The  troops 
kept  by  the  governors  of  provinces  can  seldom  be  employ- 
ed except  in  wars  carried  on  in  their  neighbourhood.  An- 
other division  of  the  army  is  called  Karra-Nokur,  furnished 
by  the  owners  of  land ;  the  numbers  vary  in  the  different 
localities.  Their  number  taken  together  is  less  than  that  of 
either  of  the  first  two  branches.  These  troops  are  all  ca- 
valry, except  a  corps  not  exceeding  2000,  furnished  by  the 
Cohistan  of  Caubul.  There  is  a  militia  called  Eeljauree, 
raised  on  extraordinary  occasions,  generally  understood  to 
be  a  tenth  part  of  the  population,  though  that  proportion  is 
seldom  realised.  These  are  paid  by  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes. 
They  are  almost  all  infantry.  Compulsion  is  generally  ne- 
cessary to  bring  them  out,  their  pay  being  small,  except 
when  the  army  is  bound  for  India,  where  they  will  even  go 
without  pay  in  hopes  of  plunder.  In  foreign  invasions  the 
people  may  be  raised  en  masse;  this  is  called  odloosee  from 
ooloos,  the  Afgli&n  term  for  a  tribe.  The  regular  troops  are 
almost  all  cavalry.  The  horses  belong  to  the  men,  except 
those  on  which  500  personal  servants  of  the  king  are  mount- 
ed. A  Persian  sword  and  a  matchlock  are  the  usual  arms. 
They  are  unacquainted  with  regular  tactics,  although  expert 
in  the  use  of  arms  and  the  management  of  their  horses ;  and, 
-were  it  not  for  the  nature  of  their  country,  they  would  make 
a  very  indifferent  resistance  to  a  regular  army,  though  their 
courage  is  respectable,  and  their  military  habits  are  kept  in 
exercise  by  the  unsettled  state  of  their  political  society. 
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INDEPENDENT  TARTART. 

Comprehending  Great  Bukharia.  ICowaresmia,  Turcomania, 
Turkestan,  and  the  Kirguis  country. 

The  countries  lying  to  the  ea«t  of  the  Caspian  Seat    book 
which  are  watered   by  the   Oxus  and  the   laxartes,  went  xxxvi. 
under  the  name  of  Asiatic  Srythia  among  the  Greeks.    It 
is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  true  Scythians  of 
Europe,  the  Finnish  tribes  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  their 
proper  place,  occupied  this  country  at  a  very  remote  epoch ; 
but  the  nations  knoun  in  history  as  inhabitants  of  Srythia  Tin Scy- 
in  Asia  appear  to  liave  had  one  common  origin  with  the  Asliu* 
modern  Tartars  or  Tatars.    The  Tartar  names  of  rivers, 
of  mountains,  and  of  provinces,*  are  recognised  in  the 
midst  of  the  Persian  names  introduced  into  Grecian  geo- 
graphy since  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  no  trace  of  the 
Finnish  languages  is  to  be  discovered  among  them.     Bo- 
sides,  no  history  from  the  age  of  Alexander  down  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  gives  any  certain  account  of  a  great 
migration  of  people,  that  could  have  brought  new  colonies 
into  these  countries. 

*  Khowaresm,  Choramut,  (Ptol.,  Strab.)  Khar  ism,  Charamtii,  (Herod.) 
Uses,  Utii,  (Herod.) ;  UUii,  (Strab.)  Tokharestan,  Tochari,  Sakita,  (d'Aq- 
rille,)  Saat.  Turks,  Tutor,  (Pomp.  MeJ.)  Djihon,  Zonus,  (Plio.,  Sihotm,) 
Silyt,  (Plin.)  Mot-Tag,  Imaw,  etc. 
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book  But  warlike  and  nomade  tribes  must  often  have  cliang- 
3ULXYI.  ed  ^eir  degree  of  consequence,  their  name,  and  their  situ- 
~— mmm~  ation.  Between  the  second  and  Fourth  centuries,  the 
Sacse  and  Massagetie  disappeared  from  the  map.  Persia 
and  Byzantium  became  acquainted  with  the  formidable 
names  of  the  Turks  of  Transoxiana,  and  the  White 
Huns,  or  Ephthalites.  But  these  last,  so  named  because 
they  lived  upon  the  Oxus,  called  in  Persian  Jptelah,  were 
probably  Turks,  and  perhaps  the  very  same  as  the  Uzes 
or  Uzbecks,  who,  after  many  revolutions,  became  ulti- 
Tbean-  mate  masters  of  Great  Bukharia.  The  Turks,  whose 
Turks.  capital  at  one  time  was  Taraz,  and  afterwards  Otrar,  gave 
the  name  of  Turkestan  to  a  great  extent  of  country.  All 
the  nations  whom  we  denominate  Tartars,  acknowledge  the 
appellation  of  Turks  as  belonging  to  them  in  common.*  It 
occurs  in  Pomponius  Mela  and  in  Pliny ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  erase  it  from  their  works*f  If  it  is 
retained,  its  antiquity  is  at  least  anterior  to  the  age  of  these 
compilers.  This  celebrated  name  has  found  its  way  into 
the  sagas  of  the  Icelanders,^  which  seems  to  indicate  some 
ancient  connection  between  the  Goths  and  the  Turkish  na- 
tions ;  traces  of  such  a  connection  being  at  the  same  time 
found  in  their  languages. 
The  Tatars  It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  the  name  of 
pr  Tartars.  Tartars,  or  more  correctly  Tatars,  became  famous  in 
Europe*  Abul-Ghazi  affirms  that  there  was  among  the 
Turkish  hordes  a  tribe  called  Tatars,  and  he  speaks  of 
them  as  forming  one  considerable  division  of  the  great 
Turkish  nation.  He  says,  again,  that  the  Tatars  were 
divided  into  several  tribes;  and  that  one  of  them  main- 
tained some  bloody  wars  with  the  Chinese;  an  account 

*  Rytschkow,  Orenburgskaia  Topographia,  1. 1,  ch.  1.  Fischer,  Questiones 
Petropolitanae,  p.  58.  D'Anville,  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  t.  LII. 
p.  SOI. 

t  Plin.  VI.  7.  Pomp.  Mela,  1. 21.    Compare  Herod.  IV.  22. 

%  Snorro,  Heimskringla,  I.  p.  2.  Hervarar  Saga,  p.  I.  cap.  1.  Langfed- 
gatal,  etc. 
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which  corresponds  with  the  Chinese  annals.*  Some,  how* 
ever,  consider  the  name  Tartar  as  unknown  to  the  Turkish 
nations,  and  as  having  been  given  to  there  by  the  Chinese}  "  " 
it  appears  that  the  latter  gave  the  name  of  Tata  to  the  no* 
made  nations  of  central  Asia.f  Another  opinion  is  main* 
tained  and  some  argument  offered  in  proof  of  it  by  Mr, 
Stephen  Quatremere,  that  the  Tatars  were  a  Mongol,  and 
Hot  a  Turkish  Tribe. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  name  of  Tatars,  changed  Extjiukm 
into  Tartars,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  learn-  Hal*  of 
ed4  had  so  much  fame  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six-Tuta*** 
teenth  centuries,  that  it  invaded  the  whole  of  central  and 
northern  Asia.  It  absorbed  that  of  the  Mongols,  although 
the  latter  held  the  Tartars  in  subjection.  The  cause  of  this 
fact  may  perhaps  be  found  even  in  the  victories  of  Genghis 
Khan.  The  Tartars  subjugated  by  him  were  enlisted  in 
his  armies,  and  in  those  of  his  successors.  They  greatly 
exceeded  in  number  those  who  were  the  original  subjects 
and  countrymen  of  these  princes,  and,  in  the  end,  caused 
the  name  of  the  Mongols,  their  conquerors,  to  be  forgotten. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Tatar  language  in  all  the  countries  conquered  bj  the 
Genghissides ;  the  inhabitants  of  such  countries  having  pre* 
viously  used  peculiar  idioms  which  were  neither  Mongol 
nor  Tatar.  That  preference  of  the  Tatar  to  the  Mongol 
would  not  have  been  general  and  constant,  bad  not  the  Tar* 
tar  nation  been  much  more  numerous  than  the  other  whose 
military  glories  it  shared. 

The  Tartars  differ  as  much  from  the  Mongols  in  their  fea-  Diflereac* 
tares,  physical  constitution,  and  language,  as  the  Moors  doJj£™Jf 
from  the  negroes.    A  slender  figure,  a  European  visage,  tan  and 
though  somewhat  yellow  in  complexion,  curled  hair*  and  aMo0€0la 
long  beard,  distinguish  the  Tartar  from  the  squat  shapeless 

*  HUtoira  GMalogique  d#t  TaUrt,  p.  167  \  Hktoiie  de  PEwpire  det  Mo- 
gpls,p.5. 

+  ViadtWu,  Bibliotk.  Qrieat.  p.  147. 

%  LtUDcltfitw,  Puufect.  hit**.  Turc  La»gl*s,  PtUas,  etc. 
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book    monster,  with  flat  nose,  prominent  cheeks,  almost  beardless 

XXXVI*  chin,  and  lank  hair,  who  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Mongolia. 

The  countries  of  these  two  races  of  men  constitute  two 

distinct  physical  regions.    The  Mongols,  of  whom  the  Kal- 

muks  are  a  branch,  occupy  all  the  central  plateau  from 

*  Lake  Palcati  and  the  Beloor  mountains  to  the  great  wall  of 
China,  and  to  the  Siolki  mountains  which  separate  them 
from  the  Mantchoos,  a  tribe  of  the  great  race  of  the  Ton- 
gooses.    The  Tartars  are  the  possessors  of  that  extensive 

*  country  which  lies  between  the  Efeloor  mountains  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  lake  Aral  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the 
other,  and  which  may  be  called  either  Tartary  or  Turkes- 
tan. 

The  Tartars  have  indeed  inhabited,  and  even  reigned 
over  Little  Bukharia;  but  there  they  have  been  subdued 
by  the  Kalmuks.  On  the  other  side,  the  Tartars  once  had 
possession  of  the  khanats  of  Gibir,  or  kingdoms  of  Siberia, 
called  also  Tura,  Kasan,  Astrakan,  and  the  Crimea ;  but 
these  four  states  have  fallen  under  the  Russian  dominion. 
A  number  of  Tartars  remain  in  these  countries ;  some  on 
the  Tobol  and  the  Irtish,  as  far  as  the  river  Yenisei ; 
others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kasan.  A  small  number 
live  in  the  Crimea,  and  some  tribes  have  taken  refuge  in 
Caucasus,  where  they  settle  round  those  posts  which  are 
protected  by  the  Russian  arms  from  the  lawlessness  of  the 
native  mountaineers.  Tartary  is  thus  very  extensive  in  an 
ethnographic  sense,  as  denoting  the  country  inhabited  by 
Tartars.  But  the  independent  Tartar  nations  are  confined 
within  narrower  limits.  They  occupy  only  the  physical 
region  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Algydim-ShaJo  moun- 
tains, or  the  course  of  the  Irtysh ;  on  the  west  by  the  course 
r  of  the  Ural  and. the  Caspian  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  Khorasan 

and  the  mountains  of  Gaoor  or  Paropamisus,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  chain  of  Beloor. 
Limits  of  Qn  the  north,  the  steppe  of  Issim  and  the  river  Yaik,  or 
Tartary.  jj^  separate  Tartary  from  Russia.  The  Beloor  moun- 
tains are  its  barrier  on  the  side  of  China.  On  the  west  the 
Caspian  Sea  furnishes  a  natural  frontier j  on  the  south  it 
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has  no  similar  barrier  te  secure  it  from  the  invasions  of  the    book 
Afghans,  as  that  power  is  in  possession  of  the  city  and  ter-  XXXVI» 
ritory  of  Balk.     Still  Tartary,  geographically  considered,  — — 
must  be  extended  on  the  south  to  the  Hindoo  Coosh  moun- 
tains, which  separate  it  from  Afghanistan. 

This  country,  without  including  the  steppe  of  Issim  which 
is  claimed  by  the  Russians,  has  more  than  460,000  square 
miles  of  surface ;  though  it  probably  docs  not  support  six 
millions  of  inhabitants. 

The  leading  divisions  are,  on  the  north,  the  country  of 
the  Kirguis,  with  the  districts  of  the  Rarakalpaks  and  of 
the  Aralians,  and  the  states  of  Tashkent  and  Turkestan ; 
on  the  west  Khowaresmia,  with  the  country  of  the  Turco- 
mans or  Truckmenes ;  on  the  south-east  Great  Bukharia, 
with  Ferguana  and  the  countries  of  Sogd,  Osrushna,  and 
others. 

Tartary,  as  now  defined,  may  he  regarded  as  the  west-  Nature  of 
em  declivity  of  the  great  plateau  of  central  Asia.     It  is  t0ry. 
a  series  of  basins,  all  of  which  terminate  in  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the   lake   Aral.      A  great  part  of  this   country 
must  have  very  little  elevation ;  but   it  is  hemmed  in  by 
mountains   on  the  south,  on  the  east,   and   partly  on  the 
north.    The  principal  mountains  on  the  east  are  those  of  Moimusoi, 
Beloor.  or  Beloot-Tag,  which  constitute  a  great  chain,  co.  Beioor. 
vered  with  |>erpetual  snow.     On  the  north-east  this  chain  is 
continued  in  the  Alak,  called  also  Alak-oola,  a  term  which  AJak- 
signifies  id   the  Kirguis  language  "The  Speckled   Moun- 
tains," forming  the  northern  boundary  of  little  Bucharia, 
and  joining  the  great  Bogdo,  asserted  by  the  Mongols  and 
Tartars  to  be  the  highest  mountain  of  central  Asia.    The 
Alak  mountains  are  also  named  Musart,  according  to  Pal* 
las,  and  contain  glaciers.     On  the  south  Great  Bukharia  is 
bounded  by  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  and  the  mountains  of  Ga- 
oor,  which   are   merely   an  extension  of  the   former;  at 
least  we  know  of  no  interruption,  except  a  narrow  gorge 
on  the  south  of  the  Anderab.    All  the  east    part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Gihon  is  surrounded   and  filled    with  moun* 
tains,  from   which   the   river    issues   a   little    way  from 

vol*,  ii,  46 
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book    the  city  of  Termed ;  the  defile  is  not  more  than  a  hundred 
xxxvi.  paces  wide,  and  the  sublime  horrors  of  the  place  are  well  ex- 
•  pressed  by  the  Persian  name  given  to  it,  Djani-Sheer,  which 

Djuni-Shir.  means  "  the  Lion's  Throat'**  Immediately  after  this  the  san- 
dy plains  commence.  Between  the  basins  of  the  Gihon  and 
At-Tau.  of  the  Silton,  or  Syr-Daria,  the  chain  of  Ak-Tau,  or  "the 
white  mountain,"  is  extended,  being  a  branch  detached  from 
the  Beloor.  The  Kisik-Tag,  or  •*  little  mountain/'  which 
rises  in  the  Kirguis  country,  is  probably  the  extremity  of 
a  branch  sent  in  this  direction  from  the  great  Altaic  chain. 
The  Ural  chain  terminates  between  the  sources  of  the  Tobol 
and  the  Russian  post  of  Orskaia.  From  that  point  it  gives 
off  two  chains  of  elevated  land ;  one  to  the  east,  which,  tra- 
versing the  steppe  of  the  Kirguis,  is  known  by  the  Kirgui- 
XTia-Tau.  sian  name  Ula-Tau,  or  "  the  Great  Mountains,"  as  far  as 
the  river  Ishim,  and  from  Ishim  to  Irtysh  is  called  in 
Russian  Alginsky,  and  in  Kalmuk  Algydim-Shalo.  Another 
chain,  also  of  moderate  height,  takes  a  direction,  under  the 
name  of  Moguidshar,  towards  the  lake  Aral,  passing  be- 
tween it  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  supposed  to  be  conti- 
nued, under  the  name  of  the  mountains  of  Mangislak  or 
Turcomania,  as  far  as  Rhorasan. 
Steppe  of  A  full  half  of  Tartary  is  occupied  with  immense  steppes 
£ir6"18,  or  desert  plains.  These  are  chiefly  the  Kirguis  country. 
There  is  one  desert  to  the  north  of  Great  Bukharia,  and 
another  to  the  west.  Khowaresm  is  encircled  with  deserts 
on  all  sides.  The  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  pre- 
sent nothing  but  a  long  and  gloomy  chain  of  arid  downs  and 
rocks.  The  whole  flat  country  comprehended  between  the 
bottoms  of  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  in  which  the  rivers 
flow  seems  condemned  to  aridity  and  barrenness. 
(liven.  Independent  Tartary  is  watered  by  two  large  rivers,  the 

Amoo  and  Syr.     To  each  of  these  names,  the  termination 
daria,  the  Tartar  term  for  a  river,  is  subjoined.    The  orien- 
tal geographers  call  the  Amoo,  Gihon,  and  the  Syr,  Sihon. 
The  Amoo.     The  Amoo  takes  its  rise  in  the  Beloor  mountains,  about 

*  Hadgi-Khalfab,  p.  884.  MS.  translation. 
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200  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Badakshan.    At  first  it  has    book' 
the  name  of  Harrafe    After  receiving  a  great  number  of  xxxvi* 
rivers  from  Ak-Tau,  along  the  north  side  of  which  it  flows,  * 

and  from  Hindoo  Coosh*  which  it  leaves  on  the  south,  it 
descends  near  Termed  into  the  plains.  Its  waters,  aug- 
mented by  the  addition  of  the  Debar,  or  river  of  Balk*  and 
many  small  rivers  proceeding  from  the  mountains  of  Gaoor* 
take  a  north-west  direction,  and  fall  into  the  sea  of  Aral* 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  every  epoch  its  principal  ter- 
mination. The  course  of  this  river  is  longer  than  that  of 
the  Tigris,  being  in  all  probability  not  less  than  886  or  900 
miles.  It  abounds  with  many  kinds  of  fish.  Of  the  tribu- 
tary rivers,  the  three  principal  are  the  Sogd,  or  the  river 
of  Samarcand,  the  Mar-gab,  which,  however,  according  to 
some,  loses  itself  in  a  lake  which  does  not  communicate 
with  the  Amoo,  and,  near  its  mouth  the  Kisil-Dariah,  or 
Bed  River9  the  longest  and  most  considerable,  and  which 
besides  sends  off  a  distinct  branch  running  separately  into 
the  lake  Aral. 

The  Syr  or  river  of  Sash,  rises  in  like  manner  in  theTheSyr  0f 
Beloor  mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  550  miles  falls Sihon. 
into  the  Aral  at  its  eastern  side.  Ibn  Haukal  calls  this 
river  the  Shaje  or  Shash.  Its  first  source  is  the  river 
Narin,  which  arises  on  the  south  of  the  lake  Tuseul,  in 
the  Alak  chain,  at  the  place  of  its  junction  with  the  Beloor, 
not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  river  Talas.  At  Otrar 
it  receives  the  Taras,  which  some  consider  as  identical 
with  the  Talas,  while  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  latter 
as  well  as  the  Zouy,  are  two  separate  streams,  which  ter- 
minate in  a  small  lake,  or  are  lost  in  the  sand.  The  Syr* 
in  the  remainder  of  its  course,  traverses  the  desert  of 
Burruk.  It  is  possible  that  by  means  of  a  number  of 
small  lakes  and  marshes  it  may  have  a  sort  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Sarasoo,  a  river  which  crosses  the  Kirguis 
country.  In  that  country  the  rivers  Irghiz  and  Turgai 
also  flow,  and  lose  themselves  in  a  lake  situated  to  the' 
north  of  the  lake  Aral.  Several  of  these  lakes  and  rivers* 
mow  forgotten  and  unknown,  possessed  at  one  time  a  cele- 
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book  brity  from  being  the  scene  of  the  victories  of  Genghis 
xxxvi.  K.han  and  his  successors,  when  these  conquerors  directed 
the  progress  of  their  arms  to  the  nortli  of  the  Caspian, 
and  laid  the  greater  part  of.  European  Russia  at  their 
feet. 
Lake  of  The  largest  lake  of  these,  countries  is  that  called  the  lake 
Aral#  or  sea  of  Aral,  i.  e.  the  "  Sea  of  Eagles,1'  and  among  the 
writers  of  the  east*  the  lake  of  Khowaresm  and  the  lake  of 
Oghooz.  Its  waters  having  but  little  saline  impregnation, 
it  contains,  like  the  Caspian  Sea,  sturgeons  and  seals.  If 
this  lake  was  ever  united  *  ith  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  could  only 
be  by  a  very  narrow  strait,  since  the  plains  which  lie  between 
them  are  certainly  very  high,  and,  according  to  some,  the 
intervening  land  consists  of  lofty  mountains.  The  eastern 
shores  of  this  lake  are  flat  and  marshy. 
Salt  Lake*.  The  other  lakes  of  Tartary  are  of  no  considerable  extent, 
and  generally  remarkable  for  their  saline  nature.  Through 
the  whole  of  tlio  steppe  of  Rirguis,  such  lakes  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  all  the  country  situated  between  the 
lake  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian  Sea  has  an  infinite  number  of 
brackish  marshes.  This  sort  of  lakes  has  been  already 
considered  with  a  reference  to  the  general  laws  of  physical 
geography.*  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  mountainous 
regions  in  which  the  Oxtts  and  laxartes  take  their  rise,  do 
not,  like  Upper  Siberia,  present  a  collection  of  lakes,  gene- 
rally so  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  mountain 
chains. 
Climate.  The  climate  of  Tartary  seems,  in  general,  to  be  healthy. 
The  heat  even  in  the  southern  parts  is  moderated  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  are 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  and,  though  lying  in  the  pa- 
rallel of  Spain,  Greece,  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  summers 
are  rendered  cool  by  the  proximity  of  the  deserts  of  Sibe- 
ria, and  of  the  Alps  of  Thibet.  To  the  north  of  the  Syr 
the  winters  arc  sometimes  very  severe.  Shereffedyn  has 
left  us  a  dreadful  description  of  that  which  the  army  of 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  311,  S12. 
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Tamerlane  encountered,  when   collected  on  the  bank*  of 
that  river,  to  march  against  China.     Some  lost  their  none*  »****» 
and  ears;   the  feet  and   hands  of  others  dropt  off;  the 
heavens  were  in  one  cloud,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  was 
one  extended  mass  of  snow.* 

To  a  travelling  naturalist  Tartary  would  probably  pre-  Produc- 
sent  the  same  \ariety  of  productions  and  of  local  situations t,oni* 
as  the  Caucasian  region.     In  one  place,  the  surface  of  the 
earth    stretches  out   in    plains    which   present  no   visible 
boundary,  covered  either  with  coarse  be«t.  or  with  an  in- 
undation of  moving  sand.     In  another  place,  it  is  inter- 
sected with  numberless  rivers,  diversified  with  smiling  hills, 
and   bounded   by   steep  mountains.     Wood   is   in   general 
scarce,  as  it  is  in  eastern  Persia,  though  it  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  unknown  forests  on  the  sides  of  the  Beloor. 
On  the  margins  of  the  rivers  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ar- 
rests attention,  the  grass  exceeding  in  some  places  the 
height  of  a  man.     In  some  cantons,  rfcdxi*nd  other  specie* 
of  grain  are  cultivated  with  much  industry  and  success* 
In  better  hands  these  countries  might  make  a  flourishing 
figure.     In  Bukharia,  the  *  ine  and  other  fruits  of  the  south 
of  Europe  succeed.     It  appears  that  the  mountains  of  the 
south-east,  the  Beloor  and  Hindoo  Coosh,  contain  gold, sil- 
ver, lapis-lazuli,  and  a  peculiar  production,  the  balais  ru-  Mhroal* 
by,  a  crystal  of  a  pale  rose  colour.     It  has  its  name  from 
a  canton  called   Balascia,  the  position  of  which   is  not 
well  ascertained.f     In  the  tenth   century,  before  the  in- 
dustry of  the  natives  was  paralysed  by  a  long  series  of  op- 
pression, sal-ammoniac,   vitriol,  iron,  copper,  lead,  gold, 
and  turquoises,  were  procured  from  Ferguana,  a  canton 
situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Syr-Daria.    Mines  of  mer- 
cury   have  been  since  discovered.      In   the  mountain  of 
Zarka  there  were  also  springs  of  naphtha  and  bitumen, 
and  a  stone  which  "flames  and  burns,"  which  must  be  mi- 
neral coa!4     Countries  which  are  better  known  will  be  stn-  Ancient 

mines. 

•  Sbereffedyn,  Hist,  de  Titmir-Beg,  liv.  VI.  chap.  29. 

t  Marco  Paolo.  %  Hadgl-Khalfab,  p.  866.  MS.  translation. 
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book  died  more  in  detail.  But  we  may  mention  here  the  gene- 
txxvi.  rai  observation,  that*  according  to  Strabo  whose  knowledge 
"  '  extended  no  farther  than  the  laxartes,  the  Scythians  of 
these  countries  were  in  want  of  iron  and  silver,  but  pos- 
sessed copper  and  gold  in  abundance.  These  tw  o  metals 
are  easily  worked.  The  ancient  mining  operations  in  the 
Altai  and  the  Ural  mountains*  ascribed  to  the  Igoors  and 
to  the  Fins,  were  likewise  directed  to  the  obtaining  of  gold 
and  of  copper. 

ountry  of  We  shall  begin  our  topographical  survey  of  Tartafy  in 
*nKU'  the  northern  part.  It  is  on  this  side  that  a  traveller  could 
find  means  most  readily  to  enter,  along  with  a  Russian  ca- 
ravan from  Orenburg,  this  country,  which  has  been  much 
neglected  by  modern  travellers.  The  frontiers  between 
these  nomades  and  their  neighbours  the  Russians  and  Chi- 
nese, are  not  determined  in  a  precise  manner.  The  small 
Kirguisian  horde  lives  between  the  Tai'k,  the  sea  of  Aral, 
and  the  environs  of  Orenburg.  The  middle  horde  of  the 
same  people  wanders  along  the  north  side  of  the  Aral  lake, 
as  far  as  the  river  Saras  on  the  south-east.  They  often  pitch 
their  tents  beyond  the  Algydim  Shalo  mountains  in  the 
steppe  of  Issim.  The  Russians  in  their  maps  include  all 
this  epace  within  the  limits  of  their  own  empire,  though 
their  sovereignty  is  merely  nominal.  The  great  horde  ex- 
tends to  the  south-east  of  the  lake  of  Aral,  over  the  country 
watered  by  the  Sarasoo  and  the  Syr,  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Tashkent,  perhaps  as  far  as  Ferguana. 
atureof  It  is  from  the  military  expeditions  of  the  Russians  that 
the  slight  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  this  country 
has  been  obtained.  It  seems  to  present,  in  general,  a 
mere  succession  of  sandy  downs,  and  mountains  inter- 
spersed with  hills  of  a  clayey  texture,  divided  by  vast 
plains  of  sand,  where  a  number  of  rivers  lose  themselves  in 
the  sand,  or  in  salt  lakes.  The  mountains  of  UJu-Tau  begin 
with  hills  of  argillaceous  schistus,  and  sand-stone.  We  then 
pass  different  ranges  of  lime-stone  rock,  and  in  some  places 
granite.    Blocks  of  jasper,  and  milk-coloured  quartz  are 
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met  with,  together  with  various  indications  of  copper,  sil-    bmk 
ver,  lead,  and  false  topaz.*     One  insulated   mountain  is  x****» 
composed  of  an  indifferent  ore  of  magnetic  iron,  another 
of  talc.    The  Algynski  mountains  are  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, and  have  on  the  south  a  range  of  hills  consisting  of 
gypsum. 

During  winter  a  very  strong  north-wind  prevails,  ac- Climate, 
companied  with  snow.    The  cold  attending  it  is  extreme, 
and   the   violent    whirlwinds   raise  columns  of  dust  to  a 
height  of   thirty  feet.    The  snow,  however,   lies  a  very 
short  time,    especially   near    the  shores  of  the   Caspian 

Sea.f  ' 

The  salt  lake  of  Indersk,  near  the  river  Ural,  or  Yaik,  Lake  of 
forms,  according  to  the  account  of  Professor  Pallas,  a  sort  n  ° 
of  natural  curiosity 4  It  is  a  sheet  of  water  fifty  miles  in 
circumference,  so  impregnated  with  salt  as  to  give  the  sur- 
face a  white  colour.  Salt  springs  are  continually  adding 
to  its  contents.  Stormy  winds  arise  here  which  are  im- 
pregnated with  saline  particles.  The  banks  present  a  sur- 
prising mixture  of  clay  and  marly  strata,  oyster  shells, 
crystals  of  alum,  and  of  sulphur. 

Saline  plants  predominate  in  this  barren  country;  yetyegeta, 
along  the  rivers  there  are  different  species  of  trees.  Some  of tl0I>a 
the  valley s  or  low  grounds  are  \ery  agreeable  in  summer. 
Without  extended  pastures  the  Kirguisians  could  not  sup- 
port so  many  horses,  camels,  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
as  we  know  them  to  possess.  Pallas  was  informed  that  some 
individuals  of  the  middle  horde  had  10,000  horses*  300  ca- 
mels, 300  or  400  sheep,  and  more  than  2000  goats.  Their 
dromedaries,  which  they  shear  annually  like  sheep,  furnish 
a  large  quantity  of  woolly  hair,  which  is  purchased  by  the 
Russians,  and  Bukharians.  Their  ordinary  food  is  mutton 
of  the  flat-tailed  breed.    Their  lamb  is  so  delicate  as  to 

#  Nicholas  Rytschkow's  Account  of  a  Russian  Expedition,  in  Busching's 
Magas.  Geogr.  VII.  420,  451.    Bardanes,  quoted  in  Georgi,  I.  157,  <fcc. 

t  Pallas,  I.  618,  4to.  N.  Rytschkow's  Topography  of  Orenburg,  in  Busching's 
Mag.  VI. 

t  Pallas,  I.  p.  630,  &c. 
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book    be  sent  by  way  of  Orenburg  to  Petersburgh  for  the  tables  of 
xxxvi.  the  palaces.    The  steppes  furnish  plenty  of  game,  wolves, 
"—""""  foxes,  badgers*  ermines,  weasels  and   marmots.     In  the 
mountains  of  the  south  ami  east,  there  are  wild  sheep,  the 
yak,  or  Thibet  ox*  chamois,  jackals;  also  a  species  of  ani- 
mals which  has  been  taken  for  tigers;  kulansor  wild  asses, 
ffUdani-  the  saiga  antelope,  and  the  takia*  or  wild  horse.*     TheKir- 
D**s*         guisians  have  trained  for  bunting  the  species  of  eagle  called 
in  Russia  berkuU  the  M  aigle  dore"  of  Pallas.     Their  vast 
marshes  swarm  with  geese,  ducks,  and  other  aquatic  birds. 
There  are  white  serpents  more  than  six  feet  long,  which  have 
frightened  the  Russian  troops,  though  the  natives  say  that 
they  are  perfectly  harmless.    They  are  much  afraid  of  a 
species  of  venomous  spider,  black  and  hairy,  with  eight 
eyes,  and  as  large  as  a  walnut,  f 
ftjrtiogno-     The  Rirguisians  have  Tartar  features,  flat  noses,  and 
Srguisi1-6   8ma"  eyes*  but  not  oblique  like  those  of  the  Mongols  and 
us*  Chinese.    Their  lives  being  frugal  and  peaceful,  they  enjoy 

a  long  and  healthy  old  age.  Their  common  diseases  are 
intermittent  fevers,  colds,  and  asthma.  The  venereal  dis- 
ease prevails  among  them;  but  the  small-pox  is  what  they 
most  of  all  dread4 

The  language  of  the  Kirguisians  is  a  dialect  of  the  Tar* 
tar,  which  the  other  Tartars  perfectly  understand ;  but  their 
pronunciation  is  harsh,  and  they  arc  fond  of  the  allegori- 
toiiticai  cal  style.  The  hereditary  princes  of  the  Kirguisians  have 
late.  but  little  power,  every  thing  being  decided  in  general  assem? 
bites.  According  to  the  most  modern  accounts,  the  small 
and  middle  hordes  swear  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
by  deputies,  but  they  do  not  acknowledge  themselves  his 
subjects,  nor  pay  him  any  tribute  ;§  Russia,  on  the  con* 
trary,  gives  them  annual  presents.    The  caravans  from 

•  Bardancs.    N.  Rytschkow,  1.  c.  Pallas,  Neue  nord.  Beytrsege,  II,  6» 

i  N.  Rytschkow.    Mag.  Geogr.  VII.  84  and  VIII.  461. 

%  Pallas,  I.  p.  620. 

$  Le  Nord  Literal  re  d'OUvarius,  1799,  n.  X. 
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Bukharia,  Khiwa,  and  Tashkent,  pay  a  duty  for  passing    book 
through  their  territory  and  under  their  escort.  xxxvfc 

The  middle  and  little  hordes  are  reckoned  to  contain  _     . 
30,000  families  each.    If  we  suppose  the  great  horde  to  tion. 
contain  60,000,  the  population  of  this  wide  region  may  be 
estimated  at  1 ,200,000  souls. 

Depressed  by  no  despotic  yoke,  and  abundantly  provid*  Manners, 
cd  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  Kirguisians  are  much  c* 
happier  than  is  generally  supposed.  They  live  on  the 
flesh  of  their  sheep,  and  the  milk  of  their  cattle.  Arm- 
ed with  lances  and  matchlocks,  they  pillage  all  the 
neighbouring  countries.  They  are  not  blood-thirsty, 
but  they  employ  in  their  marauding  excursions  an  address 
which  gives  no  small  trouble  to  the  Russian  garrisons. 
They  delight  in  carrying  off  the  Kalmuk  women,  because 
they  have  the  reputation  of  preserving  their  youthful  at- 
tractions to  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Though  indefa- 
tigable marauders,  they  live  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  one  another.  They  keep  in  their  service  slaves  whom 
they  have  carried  off  from  their  neighbours.  They  wear 
the  Tartar  dress,  with  wide  drawers  and  long  pointed 
boots ;  their  heads  are  shaved,  and  covered  with  conical 
caps*  The  trappings  of  their  horses  are  richly  ornamnt* 
cd.  The  women  dress  their  heads  with  heron's  necks  so 
placed  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  horns.  Valorous  and 
ferocious  horsemen,  the  Kirguisians  are  fond  of  games, 
exercises,  and  horse-racing.  At  the  funerals  of  the  rich, 
horse-races  are  held,  and  the  heir  distributes  slaves, 
camels,  horses,  magnificent  harness,  and  other  prizes, 
among  the  victors.  They  cross  the  rivers  on  bridges  form- 
ed of  rush-mats  rolled  together,  and  joined  by  two  tight 
ropes.  Their  white  gun-powder,  the  process  for  making 
which  they  keep  secret,  is  a  subject  deserving  of  further  in- 
vestigation.* 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth    century  this  Supcrstt- 
people,    formerly    Shamanians,    was    converted    by   thction* 

#  N.  Rjtschkow,  1.  c.  429. 

vol.  II.  47 
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book    preaching  of  the  priests  of  Turkestan,   and   submitted  to 
xxxvi.  the  Mahometan  rite  of  circumcision.     But  in  1769  Pallas 
found  them  addicted  to  all  the  extravagancies  of   magic* 
They  hold  the  dead  in  great  honour,  and   every  year  cele- 
brate a  festival  to  their  memory. 

The  Kirguisians  have  some  trade  with  the  Russians,  of 
which  Orenburg  is  the  emporium.  The  middle  horde 
goes  as  far  as  Omsk  in  Siberia.  They  are  supposed  to 
take  150.000  sheep  every  year  to  Orenburg;  and  they 
furnish  also  a  great  quantity  of  horses,  cattle,  lambs,  furs, 
camlets,  and  camels  hair.  Sometimes  they  bring  Persian  or 
Turcoman  slaves.  They  take  home  in  exchange  various 
articles  of  manufacture,  particularly  cloths  and  furniture. 
Being  refused  any  arms  or  armour  in  Russia,  they  obtain 
these  from  Bukharia  and  Khiwa  in  exchange  for  camels  and 
black  cattle. 


Turkes- 
tan. 


To  the  south  of  the  Eirguis  country  we  have  a  laby- 
rinth of  minute  divisions,  generally  not  well  known.  The 
whole  country  which  extends  along  the  two  banks  of  the 
Iaxartes  as  far  as  the  A k -Tail  chain  of  mountains  was  com- 
prehended under  old  Turkestan,  a  division  known  to  Moses 
of  Chorenl  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  same  name  and  that 
of  'ftirkia,  and  which  perhaps  corresponds  to  the  famous 
Tooran  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  writers.  This  western 
Turkestan  wa9  distinguished  from  another  called  the  eastern, 
and  which  seems  to  have  included  a  part  of  the  Kalmuk 
country  and  of  little  Bukharia. 

According  to  the  eastern  geographers,  Turkestan  in- 
cluded the  province  of  Fergana,  which  contains  the  towns 
of  Andegan,  Achsikat,  and  others,  on  the  Upper  Sihon ; 
that  of  Osrushna,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name;  Ylak, 
or  Ylestan,  in  which  the  river  Tankat  flows  and  joins  the 
Sihon,*  and  which  contains  the  scite  of  Otrar,  the  ancient 
capital,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Iessi,  a  capital  still  more 
ancient,  corresponding  perhaps  to  the  Isscdon  Scythica  of 


*  Abulftda,  Deicript.  Chorafmia  et  Maweralnar*,  p.  50, etc.  (Geog.  MirO 
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the  Greeks  ;*  and  Ia9tly9  Al-Shash,  which  was  prolonged  book 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sihon.  In  modern  accounts  xxxri* 
these  divisions  are  almost  unknown.  Turkestan  is  at  pre- 
sent  represented  as  a  small  country,  watered  by  the  river 
Karasoo,  which  falls  into  the  Syr.  The  land  is  fertile  in 
cotton,  millet,  wheat,  and  chesnuts,  but  indifferently  culti- 
vated. Here  the  venomous  spider  already  mentioned  is 
found,  and  a  species  of  lizard  with  legs  a  quarter  of  an  ell 
in  height.f  The  town  called  Turkestaiftmd  Taras  con- 
tains 1000  brick  houses.  Here  a  Kirguisian  prince  lately 
reigned. {  The  capital  of  the  rest  of  the  country  is  Tash- 
kent, situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Syr  or  Sihon,  and 
said  to  contain  6000  houses.  Its  inhabitants  have  a 
little  trade ;  they  cultivate  peaches  and  vines,  wheat,  cot- 
ton, and  silk ;  they  have  only  three  months  of  winter  wea- 
ther; their  mountains  contain  gold.  The  state  is  govern- 
ed by  a  khan,  elected  by  the  people  out  of  the  reigning  fa- 
mily. This  prince  is  generally  a  sort  of  humble  vassal  to 
the  Rirguisian8,  whose  nomade  troops  overrun  the  territory 
of  Tashkent.  The  canton  of  Rokani,  which  has  been  tra- 
versed by  the  Russian  caravans,  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  Kogend  of  onr  maps. 

The  Karakalpaks  also  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Sihon.  Karakai- 
They  call  themselves  Kara-Kiptchaks,  u  e.  the  black  orpak9' 
tributary  Kiptchaks.    They  are  a  tribe  of  the  Tartars  of 
Kiptchak  subjugated  by  the  Kirguisians.    They  are  divided 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  oolooss  or  horde.     In  1742  the 
lower  horde,  consisting  at  that  time  of   15,000   families, 
sought  the  protection  of  Russia,  or  the  White  Czar,  and 
were  almost  annihilated    by  the   Kirguisians   for  calling 
in  foreign  aid.     The  chiefs  of  the   Ooloosses  pretend  to 
be  descendants  of  Mahomet.     They  have   also  a  sort  of 
nobility.    Their  mode  of  living   resembles   that   of  the  Mode  of 
Bashkeers  in  Russia.    They  have  a  fixed  place  for  their lmnK* 
winter  cabins,  while  the  summer  ones  are  moveable.    They 

•  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  908.  t  Arapow,  in  Mag.  Geog.  VI I.  48. 

t  Rytschkow,  in  Mag.  Geogr.  V.  472,  etc. 
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conjoin  agriculture  with  the  keeping  of  cattle.  Possessing 
few  horses,  they  employ  their  horned  cattle  for  the  draught 
and  the  saddle.  They  practise  several  trades  with  success. 
They  sell  knives,  sabres,  muskets,  cooking-pots,  and  gun- 
powder to  their  neighbours.  They  are  Mahometans,  and 
well  instructed  in  the  precepts  of  their  religion.  The 
power  of  the  khans  is  much  limited  by  the  influence  of  the 
khodshas  or  priests. 

The  Trukmdrtes,  or  Turcomans,  inhabit  all  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  a  sandy  and  rocky  country,  la- 
bouring under  a  great  deficiency  of  water.  The  Mogul- 
shar  mountains,  or  those  of  Mangishlak,  have  no  great  ele- 
vation, but  are  very  steep,  and  intersected  with  ravines. 
Near  the  Caspian  Sea  they  present  limestone  rocks  full 
of  shells,  with  strata  of  chalk,  marl,  and  clay ;  several 
springs  of  naphtha  and  petroleum,  and  some  indications  of 
lead  and  of  copper.*  On  the  shore  conglomerated  masses 
are  found,  consisting  of  shells  and  sand  cemented  by  a  har- 
dened stony  deposition,  or  by  bitumen.  At  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  these  masses  are  completely  petrified. 
The  waters  are  salt  or  brackish.  The  vegetation  of  these 
countries  is  limited  to  a  few  species,  among  which  the  Sal- 
sola  orientalis  is  distinguished  by  its  stiff  and  prickly  ap- 
pearance.} The  Absinthium  ponticum  and  caper  shrub,  are 
in  abundance.  The  Rhamnus  alpina  is  employed  as  fire- 
wood. Foxes,  wild  cats,  sheep,  and  camels,  are  the  ani- 
mals most  generally  diffused.  The  ounce,  and  even  the 
tiger  according  to  some  accounts,  are  now  and  then  seen. 
The  country  swarms  with  insects,  particularly  butterflies 
and  locusts.  In  the  gulf  and  bays  the  Nereis  noctiluca  is 
sometimes  seen  emitting  her  phosphoric  light. 

The  Turcomans,  more  swarthy,  smaller  in  size,  but 
more  square  in  the  limbs  than  the  other  Tartars,  live  in 
tents,  or  in  caves  of  the  rocks.  They  are  a  set  of  rude 
shepherds,  who,  at  times,  commit  acts  of  robbery.    They 


*  Gmelin,  Rytschkow,  and  Falk,  quoted  by  Georgi. 
+  Gmelin's  Travels,  IV.  plate  5, 
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are  divided  into  several  hordes,  under  the  conduct  of 
guisian  chiefs.    The  Russians  divide  them  into  two  na-  xxxyi. 
tions,  or  rather  two  parties :  that  of  the  Mangishlak  con-  — — 
sisting  of  2500  or  3000  families,  and  in  v*hirh  the  principal 
tribe  is  that  of  Abdallah.     The  other  is  Astrabad,  or  the 
Persian   party,  in  which   the   powerful   tribe  of  the  Ta- 
keiaumoot  is  conspicuous.     It  amounts  to  12,000  families, 
and  possesses   the    territory   round   the  Gulf  of  Balkan. 
The  Turcomans  keep  numbers  of  camels  and  sheep ;  their       /  . 
mutton    is    excellent      They    weave    a   coarse    cloth    of ' 
camel's  wool.    They  raise  a  little  grain  and  rice,  with  .me- 
lons and  cucumbers.    Their  dress,  their  arms,  and  their 
equipage,  exhibit  a  mixture  of  the  Tartar  and  Persian 
costume.    They  live  in  tents  of  felt      Their  chiefs  and 
elders  possess  but  little  authority.    Mangishlak  was  onctTopogra- 
a  town,  but  at  present  nothing  is  to  be  seen  at  that  place  ***• 
but  temporary  barracks,  in  which  the  Russian  merchants 
are  lodged.    The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.    The  bay  of  Balkan  is  frequented  by  Russian 
vessels;  the  neighbouring  islands  produce  a  little  rice  and 
cotton;  that  of  Naphthonia  contains   a  great  quantity  of 
naphtha,  the  vein  or  stratum  of  which  seems  to  cross  the  Sea 
in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction  to  Baku.    These 
islands,  inhabited  by  Turcomans,  possess  several  harbours, 
and  might  be  made  the  site  of  a  trading  factory.*     Collec- 
tively taken,  they  are  called  Ogurtrhi,  which  is  also  the  ' 
name  given  to  the  adjoining  coast,  and  signifies  a  country 
of  cucumbers*! 

To  the  south  of  the  lake  Aral,  our  eyes,  after  being  fa-  Khowa- 
tigued  by  the  view  of  unvaried  deserts,  find  repose  in  sur- resm' 
veying  a  country  somewhat  more  fertile,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Khowaresm,  Karissim  by  the  Tartars  and  Russians, 
and  Chorasmia  by  the  ancients.  It  also  bears  the  name  of 
Ehiwa,  which  is  that  of  its  chief  town.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  Turks  of  Karissim  were  in  possession  of  a  powerful 
empire.    This  state  is  now  almost  reduced  to  the  province  of 

•  Gmelin,  vol.  IV.  t  Wahl,  Asien,  etc.  I.  557. 
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book    Khiwa,  which  a  man  on  horseback  may  ride  over  in  thrtfe 
xxxvi.  dayg.    The  eastern  geographers  speak  of  Kliarizmia  an  a 
1  cold  country  in  comparison  with  Persia.     The  river  6i- 
lmate.    ^OI|  .^  frozen  evcry  year,*    According  to  the  Russian  ac- 
counts the   air  is  tem|ierate;  the  (rosts  last  only  a  few 
days;  snow  seldom  falls*   and  soon  melts.      In  summer 
there  are  no  oppressive  heats*  but  the  autumnal  months 

are  rainy.f 
Moumuinf.     The  Weisluka    mountains,  a  branch  of   the  Ak-Tau, 
occupy   a   part  of  Khowaresm*     They  contain  gold   and 
silver  mines,  which  were  formerly  worked,  but  the  traces 
of  which  are  not  at  present  allowed  to  be  investigated.    It 
is  said  that  emeralds,  sardonyxes,  and  other  valuable  stones, 
are  found  in  them.     The  greater  part  of  the  country  consists 
of  plains ;  the  soil  is  generally  composed  of  a  reddish  clay, 
and  is  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  crops;  but  the  deserts  of  mov- 
ing sand  which  encircle  the  frontier  sometimes  invade  con- 
siderable portions  of  land. 
TheGihon.     The  large  river  Gihon,  or  Amoo,  which  crosses  this 
country,  is,  according  to  the  historians  of  Alexander,  six 
or  seven  stadia  broad.     It  is  too  deep  to  be  forded.:):     A 
similar  description  of  it  is  given  by  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers;  the  latter  speak  of  inundations  occasioned    by  it. 
When  it  arrives  at  the  base  of  the  Weisluka  mountains   in 
Canals  of  Khowaresm,  the  Gihon  is  separated  into  several  canals  of 
Irrigation.  iPPjga^0llf  preserving  two  principal  branches.    The  small 
arm  of  the  Gihon  is  the  only  one  which  always  contains 
water.    The  other,  when  the  water  is  high,  spreads  over 
a  marshy  fiat,  through  which  it  passes;  and,  like  all  rivers 
which  have  indifferent  banks,  it  is  sometimes  left  dry  at  se- 
veral parts  of  its  course. 
Vegetable      Among  other  articles,  this  country  produces  wheat,  bar- 
tions"0"     ley,  HoUus  sorghum,  or  Bukharian  millet  and  tchegura,  a 
species  of  rice ;   pease,  beans,  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 

•  Ibn  Haukal,  a  pud  Abulfeda  on  Chorasra.  p.  23.    Geogr.  Graeci  minores, 
t.  III. 

t  Ephein«Yides  Geogr.  de  M.  Bcrtuch.  vol.  XXV.  p.  103. 
t  Arrian,  III.  29.     Strabo,  XI.  509—518. 
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the  Persian  kushnU  a  plant  which  yields  oil;  all  sorts  of 
fruits  of  a  most  excellent  flavour,  mulberries*  and  wines  in 
abundance.  The  grape  ripens  well?  but  they  observe  their 
religious  precepts  too  strictly  to  make  any  wine.  A  num* 
ber  of  cattle  are  seen  wandering  in  magnificent  meadows; 
but  there  is  little  pasture  adapted  for  horses.*  Domestic 
fowls  are  common,  and  there  are  many  species  of  wild 
birds. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  Tartars  of  different  iohitt* 
tribes,  chiefly  Uzbeks  and  Turcomans;  together  with  Huk**8** 
harian8,  who  are  divided,  as  in  Bukharia,  into  Sarti,  or 
traders,  and  Tatchik,  or  common  people.  The  Bukharians 
are  the  real  indigenous  people  of  the  country*!  The  Tar- 
tars give  the  Bukharian  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  Khiwa 
the  name  of  Urgenetch,}  from  their  ancient  capital. 

Khowaresm  is  divided  into  two  states,  at  present  inde- 
pendent, that  of  Chiwa  or  Khiwa,  and  that  of  Konrat,  or 
of  the  Aralians.§ 

The  state  of  Khiwa  reckons,  on  a  territory  of  about 
4600  square  miles,  a  population  of  200,000  or  £50,000 
souls.  At  the  head  of  the  government  is  a  khan,  who 
holds  a  court  splendid  enough  for  a  Tartar  prince,  but 
possesses  a  mere  semblance  of  authority,  and  whose  func- 
tions consist  in  affixing  the  seal  of  state  to  all  the  pub- 
lic acts  presented  to  him.  The  real  power  is  in  the  hands  Govern- 
of  the  inak,  the  president  of  the  divan,  or  council  of  state. ment* 
This  council  is  formed  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  who 
obtain  their  places  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people. ||  The 
moolla-bashi,  or  head  of  the  doctors  of  the  Mahometan 
law,  also  exercises  great  authority ;  and  it  is  not  altoge- 
ther rare  for  the  khan  to  suffer  by  assassination  or  by  poi- 

*  Rytschkow,  Topography  of  Orenburg,  in  Busching's  Mag.  Hist,  et  Gtogr. 
V.  470. 

t  Hist.  Gin.  des  Tartares,  p.  515. 

%  Rytschkow,  1.  c.  468. 

t^Annales  des  Voyages. 

!|  Ephemendes  Geogr.  XXV.  109. 
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book  son.*  The  indigenous  dynasty  being  extinct  for  half  a 
century,  the  inhabitants  of  Khiwa  have  elected  their  khfms 
from  the  princes  of  their  neighbours  the  Kirguis.  The 
armed  force  of  Khiwa  may  amount  to  20,000  men,  includ- 
ing Turcomans  and  Uzbeks  in  the  pay  of  the  khan.  This 
army  chiefly  consists  of  cavalry;  their  arms  are  bows, 
lances,  and  sabres.  They  are  rarely  seen  with  muskets, 
and  such  as  they  have  are  matchlocks.f 

The  inhabitants  of  Khiwa,  or,  as  the  Russians  denomi- 
nate them,  the  Kbiwintzes,  live  in  a  tolerable  state  of  civili- 
zation. According  to  Al-Bergendi,  they  evince  more  na- 
tural genius  than  the  other  Tartars.  They  are  fond  of  po- 
etry, and  .show,  from  their  earliest  age,  a  turn  for  music 
We  are  told  that  there  seems  to  be  a  musical  cadence  in 
the  very  cries  of  the  infants4  Abul-Ghazi,  prince  of 
Khiwa,  has  given  us  a  history  of  the  Tartars.  These  peo- 
iodustrr.  pie  cultivate  their  lands  with  care;  they  raise  silk  worms 
and  make  coarse  stuffs  of  silk,  of  cotton,  and  mixtures  of 
the  two.  These  stuffs  are  weaved  by  the  women  in  their 
houses.    None  of  them  are  made  in  the  European  manner. 

The  caravans  of  Khiwa  carry  to  Orenburg  wheat,  raw- 
cotton,  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  robes  embroidered  with  gold, 
ready  made  and  called  shalati,  lamb's  skins,  and  sometimes 
Persian  and  Indian  coin.§  In  Russia  they  buy  the  products 
of  European  manufacture ;  and  from  the  Turcomans,  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep.  Khiwa  is  still  a  great  slave  market. 
The  foreign  trade  of  this  state  is  valued  at  300,000  rubles, 
or  £46,000. 

The  city  of  Khiwa,  is  on  a  canal  of  the  Gihon,  sur- 
rounded with  a  ditch,  a  clay  wall,  and  a  rampart.  It  has 
three  gates,  a  castle,  thirty  mosques,  and  a  college.  The 
houses  are  3000,  built  of  clay  in  the  manner  of  the  coun- 
try; the  inhabitants  are  reckoned  10,000.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  filled  with  orchards,  vineyards,  and  populous 


Trade. 


Towns. 


*  Rytschkow,  1.  c.  469. 

t  D'Herbelot.  Biblioth.  Orient. 

*  Georgi,  Descript.  rie  laRussic,  HI.  517. 


t  Ephem.  Geogr.  p.  110. 
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Villages.*    The  whole  canton  of  Khiwa  contains  a  popU-    book 
lation  of  60,000  souls. — The  new  city  of  Urghenz,  thirty  xxx**» 
miles  north  from  Khiwa  on  the  same  canal,  contains  twenty  ' 

mosques,  1500 houses,  5000  inhabitants;  and  in  the  canton 
belonging  to  it  there  is  a  population  of  55,000. — Shabat 
and  Ket  are  two  small  towns,  the  one  containing  2000  and 
the  other  1500  inhabitants. — Anbari  has  only  1000,  but 
its  canton  44,000  souls.-^-The  canton  of  Shanka  has 
25,000,  of  whom  2000  belong  to  the  town. — Azaris,  pro- 
bably the  Hasarasp  of  Ibn  Haukal,  contains  1500  inhabi- 
tants, and  its  canton  altogether  11,500. — Hurlian,  a  very 
small  place,  is  a  kind  of  fortress ;  its  canton  is  very  thickly 
peopled,  and  contains  1 6,000  inhabitants*  This  population, 
concentrated  within  a  space  of  fifty  or  eighty  miles 
long  and  broad,  would  become  a  powerful  state  If  it 
were  possible  for  a  European  colony  to  establish  itself  in 
the  midst  of  people  so  strongly  attached  to  the  Mahometan 
religion. 

The  Usbck  Aralians,  who  possess  the  plains  adjoining  Th»  Ara* 
lake  Aral,  take  also  the  name  of  the  Konrat,  after  their hao8# 
chief  town,  which  is,  more  properly  speaking,  their  winter 
encampment.  This  camp  has  a  circumference  of  fourteen 
miles*  It  is  defended  by  an  earthen  rampart  twelve  Russian 
ells  in  height.  In  cases  of  necessity  the  gates  are  defended 
hy  chevanx-dc-frise.  Manhuf  and  Kisil-Kosba  are  on  the 
same  plan  on  a  small  scale.  Koptchak  is  a  sort  of  fortress, 
in  which  a  garrison  of  1500  men  is  always  kept  The 
Aralians,  governed  by  two  elective  beks,  are  liable  to  the 
state  of  Khiwa  in  an  annual  tribute  of  2000  ducats,  (&250.) 
But  they  do  not  pay  it  except  when  they  are  not  at  war 
with  the  Khiwintzes,  a  thing  which  happens  almost  every 
year.  Along  with  those  Rarakalpaks  and  Turcomans  who 
live  among  them,  they  may  form  a  mass  of  100,000  souls. 
These  people,  who  are  half  nomadic,  have  a  considerable 
produce  from  their  flocks,  to  which  they  add  something  by 
fishing  and  hunting. 

*  Ephemer.  Geograph.  XXV.  110. 
VOL.  II.  48 
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The  finest  provinces  of  Tartary  remain  to  be  described. 
They  are  generally  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Great 
Bukharia.  But  the  limits  of  this  country  on  the  north  and 
west  vary  with  the  power  of  the  Uzbeks,  who  are  its  mas- 
ters. It  was  that  part  of  Great  Bukharia  which  is  situated 
on  the  north  of  the  Gihon  or  Oxus,  that  was  formerly  cele- 
brated under  the  names  of  Transoociana  and  Maweralnahr, 
names  extended  to  the  whole  of  Turkestan. 

The  most  celebrated  and  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces is  that  of  Sogd,  so  named  from  the  river  which  flows 
through  it.  "For  eight  days,"  says  Ibn  Haukal,  "wo 
may  travel  in  the  country  of  Sogd  and  not  be  out  of  one 
delicious  garden.  On  every  side,  villages,  rich  corn  fields, 
fruitful  orchards,  country  houses,  gardens,  meadows  inter- 
sected by  rivulets,  reservoirs,  and  canals,  present  a  most 
lively  picture  of  industry  and  of  happiness."  The  rich 
valley  of  Sogd  produced  so  great  an  abundance  of  exquisite 
grapes,  melons,  pears,  and  apples,  that  they  were  exported 
to  Persia,  and  even  to  Hindostan. 

Samarcand,  considered  as  the  capital  of  Great  Bukha- 
ria, stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sogd.  We  have  no 
recent  description  of  this  celebrated  city,  which  seems  to 
have  lost  much  of  its  lustre  since  the  days  of  Timur,  when 
so  many  fetes  animated  the  imperial  palace,  the  city,  and 
the  beautiful  surrounding  country.  It  appears  that  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Samarcand  was  fortified 
with  ramparts  of  tufa,  or  soft  stone ;  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  houses  were  built  of  hardened  clay,  and  some  of  them 
of  stones  found  in  neighbouring  quarries.*  The  khan  of 
Great  Bukharia  encamped  in  the  adjoining  meadows,  and 
the  citadel  was  almost  in  ruins.  The  silk  paper  made  here 
was  peculiarly  fine,  and  in  much  request  all  over  the  east ; 
and  it  is  said  that  this  is  the  place  where  paper-making  was 
invented.  Ibn  Iiaukal  tells  us  that  the  manufacture  was 
known  about  the  year  650. 


*  Bentinsk'g  Preface  to  the  Translation  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Tartars  by  Abool- 
etazi. 
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44 1  have  often,"  says  this  eastern  geographer,  "  been  at    »°ok 
Kohendiz,  the  ancient  castle  of  Bukhara.    I  have  cast  my  xxxyi. 
eyes  all  round,  and  never  have  I  seen  a  verdure  more  fresh  ~~. 

<•  mi  •  Environs 

or  more  abundant,  or  of  wider  extent.  This  green  car-  and  city  oi 
peting,  mingled  in  the  horizon  with  the  azure  of  the  skies. Bukhara# 
The  simple  verdure  served  as  a  sort  of  ornamental  offset 
to  the  towns  contained  in  it.  Numerous  country  seats  de- 
corated the  simplicity  of  the  fields.  Hence  I  am  not 
surprized  that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Khorasan  and 
Maweralnahr,  none  attain  a  more  advanced  age  than  those 
of  Bukhara.*  The  city  of  Bukhara,  situated  on  the  samo 
river  Sogd  has  often  disputed  with  Samarcand  the  title  of 
capital.  When  the  English  commercial  agents,  in  1741, 
visited  this  city,  which  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  they  found  it  large,  populous, 
and  governed  by  a  Khan.  The  inhabitants  manufactured 
soap  and  cotton  stuffs :  they  cultivated  rice  and  bred  cat- 
tle. From  the  Ralmuks  they  received  rhubarb  and 
musk ;  lapis  lazuli,  and  some  other  precious  stones  from 
Badakshan.  They  bad  gold  and  copper  money.  The 
people  were  civilized  but  deceitful.  The  soil,  says  the 
Turkish  geographer,  is  so  fertile,  that  a  field  of  one  or  at 
most  two  acres,  which  he  calls  dumen,  was  amply  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  family.f 

The  eastern  part  of  Bukharia  is  a  very  mountainous  Provinces 
country.    The  provinces  of  Vash,  of  Kotlan,  and  of  Ki-  Kiian,  and 


Ian  extend  towards  the  Beloor  mountains.  Among  other Buda*- 
towns  is  that  of  Badakshan  on  the  Amoo.  In  the  last 
century,  this  city  belonged  to  the  khan  of  Great  Bukharia, 
or  rather  of  Samarcand.  Badakshan  was  small,  but  well 
built  and  populous.  Its  inhabitants  were  enriched  by  the 
gold,  the  silver,  and  the  rubies  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  mountain  streams,  which  ran  when  the  snow 
melted  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  carried  along  with 
them  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  grains.  Many  of 
the  caravan89  bound  for  little  Bukharia  or  for  China,  tako 

*  Eastern  Geography  translated  by  Ouseley,  p.  300. 
t  Hadgi-Khalfa,  p.  844.    Hcrbelot  Biblioth.  Orient, 
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book    this  city  on  their  way.    Others  prefer  the  road  of  little 

xxxvi.  Thibet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains*    Ibn  Haukal 

'       relates,  that  the  soil  of  Badakshan  not  only  contained  mines 

of  rubies  and  other  valuable  stones,  but  produced  a  great 

quantity  of  musk.    Termed  is  a  good  town*  built  of  brick. 

'mince  of     The  provinces  of  Balk,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Af- 

Saoor.      ghlns,  of  Tokarestan,  and  of  Gaoor,  lie  on  the  south  side 

of  the  river  Amoo. 

The  interesting  country  which  we  have  now  gone  over 
is  the  famous  Maweralnahr  of  the  Arabian  and  Tartar  his- 
tory.     There  stood    the   throne  of  Tamerlane.     There 
the  ambassadors  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  came 
to  pay  their   respects  to  the   chief  of  the   Mongols.    In 
1494,  Sultan  Bauber,  a  descendant  of  Timur,  driven  with 
his  Mongols  from  Great  Bukharia,  penetrated  into  Hin- 
dostan,  where  he  founded    the   Mogul  empire.    The  vic- 
torious Tartars,  called  the  Uzbeks,  established  a  powerful 
monarchy  in  Bukharia. 
Monarchy      The  Uzbeks  first  crossed  the  Iaxartes  about  the  begin* 
teks.6    Z~  ning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  pouring  on  the  possess* 
sions  of  the  descendants  of  Tamerlane,  soon   drove  them 
from  Bukharia,   Khoaresm,   and  Fergana.*      They  now 
possess  this  country,  ad  it  is  said  that  they  are  to  be  found 
beyond  the  Beloor  mountains,  as  far  east  as  Koten,  if  not 
farther.  They  belong  to  the  Turkish  race.  Their  government 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Afghans.     In  Bukharia  and 
Fergana  at  least,  every  thing  is  in  the  hands  of  the  so* 
vereign :  there  is  no  vestige  of  popular  government,  and 
scarcely  any  trace  of  aristocracy.    Their  division  into  tribes 
has  no  relation  to  the  government,  and  there  are  no  separate 
jurisdictions  or  assemblies  even  in  the  wandering  hordes. 
The    country  is   divided    into   districts  and  sub-districts, 
under  officers  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  who  collect  the 
revenue  and  dispense  justice.     There  are,  however,  vil- 
lage governments,  in  which  the  heads  are  appointed  by  the 
king,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  richest  inhabitants*    In 
the  army  also,  every  thing  depends  on  the  appointment  of 

*  See  El  phi ns tone  on  the  kingdom  of  Caubul,  p.  465,  &c+ 
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the  government    In  Bukhara,  the  men  are  said  to  be  ar-    book 
ranged  in  messes  of  ten  each,  who  have  a  tent,  a  boiler,  Xx*yI* 
and  a  camel  among  them.     The  Ulema,  or  members  of 
the  church,  enjoy,  however,  a  considerable  influence  not  de- 
rived from  the  government    The  Uzbeks  having  proba- 
bly had  few  institutions  of  their  own  at  the  time  of  their 
conversion  to  Islam,  have  adopted   the  provisions  of  the 
Mahomedan  law  in  its  utmost  detail,  applying  it  to  every 
part  of  their  civil  government,  and  even  of  their  private  con- 
duct   The  revenue  is  collected  exactly  in  the  proportions 
directed  in  the  Koran,  and  one-tenth  of  its  produce  is  ap- 
plied to  alms.    Justice  is  administered  by  the  Kauzee  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  Shirra :  and  the  use  of  wine  or 
even  of  tobacco  is  as  strictly  forbidden  and  almost  as 
severely  punished  as  fraud  and   robbery.      The  king  of 
Bukhara's  title  is  Commander  of  the  Faithful.    Part  of 
every  day  is  spent  by  him  in  teaching  the  Mahomedan  re- 
ligion, and  the  greater  part  of  every  night  in  prayers  and 
vigils.    He  reads  prayers  in  his  own  mosque,  and  often 
performs  the  funeral  service  for  people  of  low  rank ;  and 
Eillich  Ali  Beg,  the  present  ruler  of  Balk  under  the  king 
of  the  Afghans,  a  prince  at  this  moment  celebrated  and 
adored  all  over  the  east  for  the  singular  excellence  of  his 
character,  always  walks  when  in  the  street,  lest,  if  he  rode, 
his  feet  should  happen  to  be  higher  than  the  heads  of  other 
true  believers.      The  present  ascendency  of  the  king  of 
Bukhara  over  the  tribes  is  the  result  of  a  long  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  government  in  dividing  and  mixing  the  va- 
rious tribes,  and  keeping  the  great  men  from  all  employ- 
ments which  might  strengthen  the  influence  derived  from 
their  birth.    The  same  jwwer  of  the  government  has  been 
promoted  by  the  influence  of  the  Mollahs,  and  facilitated  by 
the  comparatively  level  nature  of  the  country.    Hence  the 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  hilly  country  of  Hissar  and  the 
marshy  one  of  Shekr  Subz,  being  inaccessible  to  the  cavalry 
of  the  king,  have  defied  his  power.    The  Uzbeks  are  gene-  Appear- 
rally  short  and  stout  men ;  they  have  broad  foreheads,  high  SK*.1*" 
cheek  bones,  thin  beards,  small  eyes,  clear  and  ruddy  com- 
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book  plexions,  and  generally  black  hair.  Their  beauty,  so  much 
xxxvi.  dwelt  upon  by  the  Persian  poets,  figures  chiefly  from  a  cooi- 
parison  with  the  aspect  of  the  Mongolians;  their  dress  is  a 
ss*  shirt  and  trowsers  of  cotton,  a  tunic  over  it  of  silken  or  wool- 
len cloth  bound  with  a  girdle,  and  o\er  this  a  gown  of  wool- 
len cloth,  pasteen,  or  felt.  The  head  is  covered  with  a 
white  turban,  worn  in  general  over  a  ralpauk.  Both  men 
and  women  wear  hoots  at  all  hours,  and  bandages  round 
their  legs  instead  of  stockings,  and  every  man  has  a  knife 
hanging  from  his  girdle,  and  a  flint  and  steel  for  striking 
fire.  The  women  have  a  similar  dress,  but  longer,  with  a 
silk  handkerchief  tied  over  the  head,  and  the  hair  plaited 
into  a  long  queue  which  hangs  down  from  the  middle  of  the 
head  like  those  of  the  Chinese;  they  wear  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  and  over  all  throw  a  sheet  of  silk  or  of  cotton. 
Character.  The  opinion  commonly  entertained  of  the  ferocity  and  bar- 
barism of  the  Uzbeks  is  partly  owing  to  their  being  confound- 
ed with  the  Kalmuks ;  the  discreditable  practice  of  selling 
slaves  is  not  confined  to  them ;  but  their  laws  of  war  are  cer- 
tainly most  barbarous ;  they  give  no  quarter  to  any  enemies, 
except  Sheeites  or  infidels,  whom  they  can  sell  for  slaves, 
(for  men  are  sold  in  Bukhara  like  cattle,)  but  in  other  res- 
pects their  character  does  not  appear  to  disadvantage,  on 
a  comparison  with  other  Asiatics;  they  are  said  to  be 
comparatively  sincere  and  honest;  they  have  few  quarrels 
among  individuals,  and  scarcely  any  murders;  and  there 
are  few  countries  in  the  east  where  a  stranger  would  be 
more  at  ease.  They  are  far  from  being  savage  Tartars,  wan- 
dering over  wild  and  desolate  regions.  The  city  of  Buk- 
hara is  equal  to  Peshawer  in  population,  and  superior  to 
any  town  in  England,  except  London.  It  contains  nume- 
rous villages,  capable  of  accomnvdating  from  sixty  to  six 
hundred  students  cadi,  and  which  have  professors  paid  by 
the  king,  or  by  private  foundations:  it  abounds  in  cara- 
vanseras,  where  merchants  of  all  nations  meet  with  great 
encouragement,  and,  though  the  prince  and  people  are 
above  all  others  attached  to  their  own  belief,  they  fully  to- 
lerate all  religions.    A  mussulman  proselyted  by  any  other 
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sect,  is,  indeed,  never  forgiven;  hence  we  are  informed  in    book 
some  recent  missionary  publications,  that  an  Arabian  con-  *xxvi. 
vert  to  Christianity,  denounced  by  his  intimate  friend  a  few  7TTTT 

~       i  .1         •     A»     *  a  Aboriginal 

years  ago,  suffered  martyrdom  in  that  country.  inhabi- 

Thc  Uzbeks,  who  probably  have  lived  in  this  country, tanta- 
though  not  as  conquerors,  ever  since  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury, have  not  however  effaced  all  traces  of  a  more  ancient 
race  of  inhabitants.  These  are  named  the  Taujiks,  and  are 
handsomer  than  the  Tartars,  both  in  elegance  of  form  and 
agreeable  expression  of  countenance.  They  approach  to  the 
people  of  Little  Bukharia,  whom  they  also  resemble  in  their 
dress.  The  clothes  of  persons  in  easy  circumstances  are  in  a 
great  measure  of  silk  and  furs.  The  long  robes  of  the  wo- 
men exhibit  wide  and  varied  plaitings ;  they  adorn  their  hair 
with  braids  of  pearls.  The  Bukharians  lead  a  frugal  life,  Mode  of 
their  food  consisting  chiefly  of  rice,  wheat,  millet,  and, life- 
above  all,  fruits,  such  as  melons,  grapes,  and  apples;  they 
are  fond  of  horse  flesh,  but  as  it  is  expensive,  beef  is  more 
generally  used.  They  use  a  great  deal  of  the  oil  of  sesa- 
roum.  Tea  flavoured  with  anise,  and  the  juice  of  grapes, 
are  their  favourite  drinks.  They  intoxicate  themselves  with 
opium.  Their  bread  is  unfrrmentcd.  The  Bukharians 
carry  no  arms.  The  Uzbeks,  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
strangers  to  the  use  of  the  musket;  and  it  is  even  said  that 
their  wives,  who  in  beauty  surpass  the  other  Tartar  women, 
follow  their  husbands  in  war,  and  fight  by  their  sides. 

They  speak  the  Zagatayan  language,  which  is  the  Turk- Language 
ish  or  Turcoman.     But  the  idiom  of  the  Bukharians,  which 
promises  a  fund  of  curious  research,  has  not  yet  been  ana- 
lyzed; several  geographic  terms  have  been  observed  in  it 
which  appear  to  be  of  Persic  or  Gothic  origin. 

Our  information  on  the  state  of  the  population  is  hitherto  Popuia- 
vague.  This  country  can  probably,  in  a  case  of  neces-tlon" 
sity,  muster  80,000  armed  men.  According  to  Han  way's 
account  of  the  revenues  of  Nadir,  Khorasan  furnished 
nearly  a  million  of  pounds  sterling  annually  ;  and  the  reve- 
nue of  Great  Bukharia  may  be  believed  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  Khorasan.    Bat  the  income  of  the  khans  is  deriv- 
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book    ed  more  from  their  estates  and  their  flocks  than  from  any 
xxxvi.  taxes. 

"~— ~  Ibn  Haukal,  the  father  of  the  Arabian  geography,  has 
given  us  the  following  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
people  of  Bukharia  in  his  time. 
Character  «*  Such  is  the  liberality  of  the  inhabitants,  that  not  one 
Haukal.  of  them  will  decline  the  duties  of  hospitality .  If  a  stranger 
arrives  among  them,  they  crowd  round  him ;  each  one 
wishes  to  have  him;  they  dispute  for  the  privilege;  and  he 
who  obtains  it  becomes  an  object  of  envy.  Every  one, 
though  possessing  nothing  more  than  his  own  necessities 
require,  will  carry  to  the  door  of  the  cabin  in  which  the 
stranger  is  received  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour* 
The  generosity  of  their  hearts  thus  finds  riches  in  the  very 
bosom  of  poverty.  When  1  was  in  the  country  of  Sogd, 
I  saw  a  great  building  like  a  palace,  the  gates  of  which 
were  entirely  open,  and  fixed  back  to  the  wall  with  large 
nails.  I  asked  the  reason,  and  was  answered  that  that 
house  had  not  been  shut,  night  or  day,  for  a  hundred 
years.  Strangers,  in  whatever  number,  may  present  them- 
selves there  at  any  hour.  The  master  has  made  abundant 
provision  for  the  reception  of  the  men  and  their  animals; 
he  is  never  happier  than  when  his  guests  stop  for  some 
time.  Nothing  of  the  kind  have  I  seen  in  any  other  coun- 
try. In  every  other  place  the  rich  and  powerful  lavish  their 
treasures  on  the  caprices  of  luxury,  or  on  favourites  whose 
whole  merit  is  to  be  equally  corrupt  with  themselves.  The 
inhabitants  of  Maweralnahr  make  a  more  rational  use  of 
their  economical  savings.  They  build  caravanseras,  bridges, 
and  other  works  of  public  utility.  In  Maweralnahr,  you 
will  not  arrive  at  any  town  in  the  most  gloomy  situation, 
even  in  a  desert,  without  finding  the  relief  of  an  inn, 
or  house  of  entertainment,  furnished  with  every  thing  that 
a  traveller  can  require.  The  glory  of  Maweralnahr  cannot 
be  effaced  by  that  of  any  other  country.  It  has  produced 
great  monarchs  and  able  captains.  No  people  in  the 
Mussulman  world  excels  them  in  courage.    Their  num- 
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ber  and  their  discipline  give  them  the  advantage  above  other    book 
nations,  which,  on  the  defeat  of  one  army,  find  it  impossi-  xxxvx» 
ble,  for  a  long  period,  to  raise  another  for  their  defence.    If 
such  an  event  occurs  in  Maweralnahr,  one  tribe  is  always 
ready  to  repair  the  losses  of  another." 

The  civilization  which  was  introduced  with  the  Maho- Present 
metan  religion  among  this  people  has  been  somewhat  ob-itftte" 
scured,  along  with  their  declining  power  and  their  glory. 

The  reports  of  the  Russians  who  have  penetrated  to 
Ehiwa  and  to  Bukhara  seem  to  show  that  a  Christian  tra- 
veller finds  here  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  fanatic  in- 
tolerance of  the  Mussulmans.  But  from  the  more  recent 
accounts  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  it  appears  that  this  intoler- 
ance has  either  been  exaggerated,  or  is  since  mollified. 
Christians  at  least  visiting  that  country  from  India  are  in 
no  degree  ill  treated. 
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SIBERIA. 

Physical  Description  of  the  Country. 

book  The  style  of  our  descriptions  necessarily  varies  with  the 
xxxvu.  nature  of  the  different  countries  that  come  under  our  view. 
m  There  are  some,  as  Turkey  in  Asia,  where  a  great  differ- 
dJs"r°p.thl8  ence  of  elevation  brings  together  into  a  narrow  compass 
tioo.  different  climates,  productions,  and  even  different  races  of 
inhabitants  distinct  and  opposite  in  their  character.  There 
are  others  where  the  predominance  of  the  same  physical 
causes  over  an  immense  territory  creates  a  continual  re- 
petition of  the  same  phenomena.  Siberia,  or  northern 
Asia,  is  of  this  last  description.  Besides,  while  we  were 
engaged  with  Syria  and  with  Asia  Minor,  we  were  obliged 
to  direct  our  attention  to  cities  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  Even  in  Persia  a  small  province  often  present- 
ed some  historical  interest.  Here  we  have  no  such  tempta- 
tion. In  Siberia  we  are  without  the  limits  of  history. 
None  of  the  objects  in  this  region  derive  an  illusory  gran* 
deur  from  the  recollection  of  events  long  passed ;  nature, 
savage,  rugged,  and  stubborn,  still  predominates  over  the 
early  efforts  of  civilization.  These  vast  regions  may  there- 
fore be  united  in  one  physical  portrait  We  can  glance  ra- 
pidly over  their  topography,  which  is  well  known,  being 
completely  detailed  in  German  and  Russian  works. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  extended  their  imagi- 
nary Scythian  Ocean  over  the  space  occupied  by  Siberia. 
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Ptolemy,  better  informed,  says  that  a  vast  unknown  re-    book 
gion  lay  to  the  north-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  but  the  ut-  x*3**1*. 
most  extent  of  ancient  geography  scarcely  reached   the 
Uralian  mountains.    In  the  middle  age,  travellers,   and 
among    others,    Marco    Polo,    heard   the  Tartars  speak 
vaguely  of  a  country  which  was  rich  in  furs,  but  covered 
with   perpetual  darkness.     In  1242,  the  Tartars  founded 
on  the  banks  of  the  Irtysh   and  the  Obi,  a  Khanat,   which  Kbanat  of 
from  its  capital  took  the  name  of  Sibir,  and  from  a  neigh-  Slbcna* 
bouring  river,  that  of  Tura.    The  name  Siberia  is  almost 
identical  in  pronunciation  with  the  Russian  word   Seweria, 
or  country  of  the  north,  the  letter  b  in  that  language  being 
pronounced  like  w  ;  but  the  two  terms  have  nothing  in 
common  in  their  actual  etymology.    The  conquest  of  that 
kingdom  by  the  Cossacks  was  followed  by  a  series  of  dis- 
coveries* which  extended  the  Russian  power  and  our  geo- 
graphical  knowledge  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia. 
The  name  of  Siberia  was  vaguely  applied  to  all  the  newly  Extension 
discovered  countries :  it  was  even  extended  to  the  Tartar  °[^fc:KA 

J  name  bine- 

kingdoms  of  Astrakan  and  Kasan,  long  before  incorporat-  ria. 

ed  with  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe.  This  vague  use 
of  the  name  ought  to  be  banished  from  geography.  On 
reading  with  a  little  reflection  the  plan  of  a  description  of 
the  Russian  empire,  inserted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Pe- 
teraburgh  Academy,  we  shall  see  that  this  learned  society 
considered  the  Uralian  mountains  both  as  naturally  divid- 
ing the  Russian  dominions  into  two  parts,  and  as  fixing 
invariably  the  true  boundary  of  Siberia.  Our  standard 
geographical  authors,  as  d'Anville  in  his  beautiful  map  of 
Asia,  Busching  in  his  Geography,  and  Georgi  in  his  sta- 
tistical account  of  Russia,  have  concurred  in  restricting  the 
denomination  of  Siberia  to  the  countries  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  Uralian  mountains. 

Siberia  thus  defined,  is  bounded  on  the  north   by   thcK""»<ia. 
Frozen  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Uralian  mountains,  which ri"' 
separate  it  from  Europe;  on  the  south-west  by  the  Algy- 

*  See  the  Chronological  Table  of  Discoveries  in  Siberia  subjoined  10  Hook 
XXXVIII. 
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book  dim-Shalo  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  independent 
xxxvii.  Tartary  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Altai  and  Daoorian  chains, 
which  form  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  empire;  on  the 
east  by  the  eastern  Ocean  and  Behring's  Straits,  which  se- 
Extecu  parate  it  from  North  America.  Its  length  from  west  to 
east  cannot  be  reckoned  less  than  4000  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south  varies  from  1100  to  1900. 
Its  surface  is  about  five  millions  of  square  miles,  which  is 
larger  by  two-sevenths  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  though 
this  division  of  the  world  should  be  extended  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  We  proceed  to  describe  its  chains  of  mountains, 
its  extensive  plains,  and  its  principal  rivers. 

Mountain*.  The  Ural,  or  Uralian  mountains,  which  separate  Sibe- 
ria from  European  Russia,  have  a  direction  from  north 
to  south,  for  a  space  of  eleven  hundred  miles ;  their  breadth 
varies  from  fifty  to  a  hundred.  Possessing  but  little  ele- 
vation at  the  north  end,  between  the  lower  Obi  on  the  east, 
and  the  Oosa,  which  runs  into  the  Petchora  on  the  west, 
they  acquire  a  considerable  height  about  the  60th  or  58th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  near  Solikamsk  and  Werchoturia. 
They  become  low  and  flat  in  the  latitude  of  Ekaterin- 
burg; but  acquire  a  new  elevation  in  the  country  of  the 
Bashkeers  in  latitude  54°  and  55°.  The  Pawdinskoe- 
Katnen  has  been  found  by  trigonometrical  measurement, 

Height,  to  be  6819  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Seve- 
ral of  the  summits  of  the  Were  hot  wrian  mountains  are  co- 
vered with  perpetual  snow.  We  are  not  certain  if  this  is 
the  case  with  the  Bashkeer  mountains.*  On  the  whole, 
the  Ural  forms  a  long  plateau,  4000  or  5000  feet  in  height, 
on  which  mountains  are  raised  1000  and  1600  feet  in 
height.  The  structure  of  the  northern  part  of  the  chain 
is  little  known.  Limestone  rocks  seem  to  predominate. 
In  Nova  Zembla,  the  surface  being  covered  with  no  pul- 
verised soil,  the  structure  is  every  where  visible,  and  it 
perhaps  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Uralian 
formation.    From  60°  to  54°  or  52°  of  latitude,  they  have 

*  Georgi  Russie,  T.  151, 
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been  explored  in  detail  in  the  working  of  mines.  In  as-  book 
cending  at  Solikamsk,  at  Perm,  or  at  Oofa,  we  first  cross  xxxvn 
a  chain  of  hills  composed  of  sand-stone  and  calcareous  brec-  __ 

■  ...  .    Nature  ol 

cia;  then  a  chain  of  pure  lime-stone  rocks  without  organic  the  rocks, 
remains;  and,  lastly,  a  chain  of  schistous  mountains,  prin- 
cipally formed  of  clay-slate,  and  Imrnstone  slate,  and  con- 
taining immense  quantities  of  iron  ore,  sometimes  in  veins 
and  sometimes  in  masses.  We  come  at  lant  to  the  princi- 
pal chain,  which  the  Russians  divide  into  the  Werchotu- 
rian  Ural,  the  Ural  of  Ekaterinburg  and  that  of  Bash- 
keer.  Here  granite  makes  its  appearance  every  where  in 
massive  strata ;  sometimes  the  constituents  of  that  rock, 
particularly  quartz,  as  at  Dchigilga,  are  found  in  large 
masses  in  a  separate  state.  A  thinly  stratified  granite, 
which  our  mineralogists  call  gneiss,*  is  frequent  on  the 
east  side  of  the  chain ;  here,  as  on  the  west,  we  find  as  we 
descend,  schistous  mountains  succeeded  by  others  of  lime- 
stone, but  the  respective  limits  of  these  strata  are  less  pre- 
cise, and  there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  rocks  and  of  mine- 
rals. Iron  is  always  the  most  abundant  metal;  the  stratum 
which  is  worked  at  Blagodad  is  150  fathoms  in  thickness; 
there  is  one  hill  entirely  composed  of  magnetic  iron,  called 
Magnetndi  wisokogora.  These  mountains  also  contain  large  Magnetic 
quantities  of  copper,  a  little  gold  and  lead,  serpentine,  jas-  mountalB 
per,  and  crystallized  marble.  The  two  lime-stone  chains 
of  the  Ural  are  penetrated  with  numerous  caverns,  but  the  Caverns 
tunnelsf  so  common  and  so  extensive  on  the  European  side, an^  tun~ 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Koongoor  and  of  Perm,  are  not 
found  on  the  Siberian  side4 

The  Ural  range  throws  off  various  small  chains  at  its  Branches 
southern  extremity.    The  Obstche?  Syrt,  which  passes  into^f* 
Europe,    falls   to  be  described   in    another    place.     The 
mountains  of   Guberlinski,  a  branch  detached   from  the 
Ural  of  Bashkeer,  join  on  the  east  side  the  mountains  of 

*  See  vol.  I.  of  this  work,  p.  242.  t  See  vol.  I.  p.  437,  438. 

X  Hermann's  Mineral  Description  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  vol.  I.  p.  41. 
(in  German.)  Pallas,  Voyages  en  Russie,  HI.  p.  13,  15,  &c  IV.  244.  (trad, 
in  8vo.) 
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book  Ulu-tau  and  Algydim-Shalo,  which,  as  we  have  formerly 
xxxtii.  8een,*  separate  the  Kirguis  steppe  from  that  of  Issim. 
-  These  liigh  lands  form  a  link  of  connection  between  the 

Urals  and  the  plateau  of  central  Asia* 
Mountains      All  the  mountains  of  the  south  part  of  Siberia,  from  the 

Hf  Siberia?  Irtysh  to  the  west  side  of  the  ,ake  Baikal,  are  only  pro- 
montories or  terraces,  belonging  to  the  central  plateau, 
and  the  great  chains  with  which  it  is  crowned.f  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  this  leading  principle,  nor  look  for 
a  connection  between  these  little  chains  which  has  no  ex- 
istence. 
The  little  The  little  Altai  range  is  a  lower  terrace  of  the  great 
Altai' ;  this  last  is  entirely  without  the  limits  of  Siberia ;  the 
former  marks  its  extreme  frontier  ;±  it  extends  from  the 
river  Irtysh  to  the  Yenisei*,  allowing  the  Dshabekan.  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  Obi,  to  pass  across  a  narrow  gorge* 
On  the  south,  a  wide  plateau  separates  it  from  the  great 
Altai,  and  on  the  north  a  valley  comes  between  it  and  the 
metallic  mountains  of  Kolywan.  Limestone  rocks  predo- 
minate in  every  part  of  the  little  Altai-  that  is  known ;  it 
contains  coralline  marble.  The  traveller  Schangin,  who 
has  seen  the  summits,  found  on  them  stratified  granite. 
The  Russian  mineralogists  have  observed  in  the  same  quar- 
ter rich  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  silver,  which  might  be 
worked  in  the  event  of  the  mines  of  Kolywan  being  ex- 
hausted.§  One  of  the  summits  measured  by  the  barometer, 
was  found  to  be  5589  feet  above  the  hill  of  Schlangenberg, 
near  the  lake  of  Kolywan. 
Metallic  A  granitic  range  given  off  from  the  little  Altai  stretches 
mountains  0n ward  between  the  Irtysh  and  the  Obi ;  it  rises  in  peaks 
wan.         14  or   1500   feet  above   the  neighbouring  plains.      This 

*  Sec  Book  XXXV. 

t  Pallas,  Considerations  on  the  Nature  of  Mountains,  dec.  (in  German)  p. 
29,  &c.  Pallas  on  the  Orography  of  Siberia,  in  the  Melanges  de  Geographic 
Physique,  vol.  V.  328,  &c. 

X  Georgl.  I.  175. 

$  Renovantz,  Mineral  and  Geographical  Description  of  the  Altai'  Mountain, 
(in  German.) 
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nucleus  of  granite  has  its  sides  all  along  covered  with    book 

mountains  of  slate  and  limestone,  which  are  rich  in  copper,  xxxvii. 

with  a  mixture  of  silver  and  of  gold;  these  are  the  metallic 

mountains  of  Kolywan.    The  heights   which   follow  the 

Obi  on  its  left  to  its  junction  with  the  Irtysh  are  called  the  S^.001" 

Oorman. 

Between  the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei  are  the  mountains  of  Mountains 
Kutznezk,  in  which  clay-slate  predominates ;  they  contain  Dcik.U 
abundant  strata  of  coal,  some  of  which  are  said  to  have 
burned  for  half  a  century,  after  being  kindled  by  lightning. 
The  circumstance  of  the  kindling  has  probably  been  misun- 
derstood or  imaginary. 

The  Sayanian  mountains,  between  the  Yenisei  and  the  Sayanian 
lake  Baikal,  are  not  so  much  a  mountain  chain  as  &  plateau  mouDtain,< 
of  rocks.  Even  the  hunters  scarcely  over  visit  this  desert. 
Wachsmann,  a  surgeon  who  traversed  it  in  quest  of  native 
rhubarb,  found  it  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  granite.* 
The  plateau  is  divided  into  two  lines  of  mountains  along 
the  banks  of  the  Yenisei*.  One  of  them  is  named  after  this 
river,  the  other  after  the  town  of  Krasnoyar.  The  princi- 
pal mass  consists  of  a  red  granite  containing  copper. 

Bfis  on  the  south-west  of  the  lake  Baikal  that  Siberia  Mountains 
really  begins  to  present  a  connected  system  of  mountains,  g^ria/* 
The  great  central  chain  of  Asia  here  enters  on  the  Russian 
territory,  and  is  continued  under  various  nannies  to  Behring's 
Straits.    At  its  commencement  we  find  a  circle  of  lofty 
mountains  inclosing  a  valley  of  great  elevation,  in  which 
the  lake  Baikal  extends  its  deep  waters  over  a  basin  of  rock 
with  scarcely  any  sand,  and  from  the  bottom  of  which  pillars 
of  granite  shoot  up.    The  Baikalian  mountains,  very  high  Bavkaiian 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  lake,  seem  to  be  princi-  mountaiof 
pally  composed  of  granite.    Among  the  elements  of  that 
rock  the  mica  often  presents  itself  in  isolated  laminae,  which 
may  be  used  as  panes  of  glass ;  and  entire  mountains  are 
formed  of  the  quartz. 

*  Georgi,  I.  197. 
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book    north  it  is  separated  by  the  Ulu-Tau  mountains  from  the 

xxxvi r-  gteppe  0f  Issim.    This  fast  belongs  to  Siberia.    It  extends 

;         7"  to  the  banks  of  the  Tobo)  on  the  north-west,  and  to  those 

MiSTind  of  the  Irtysh  on  the  east.    At  this  last  extremity  it  joins 

f  B«raba.tj|C  stepp*e  0f  Baraba*    This  steppe  is  prolonged  between 

the  rivers  Irtysh  and  Obi,  which  bound  it  on  the  west,  the 

m>rth9  and  the  east.    It  comes  in  contact  with  the  Little 

Altai  mountains  "on  the  south.     It  is   about  700  miles  in 

length,  and  from  160  to  190' in  breadth.    The  soil  is  good, 

and  it  is  diversified  with  forests  of  bireh.    That  of  Issim 

sometimes,  though  rarely,  presents  the  same  aspect ;  and  in 

both  of  them  many  tumuli  are  found  containing  the  remains 

of  the  chiefs  of  Tartar  or  Mongolian  tribes. 

Between  the  Obi  and  tire  Yenisei,  a  mountainous  country 
separates  the  river  of  Tchoolim  from  the  Yenisei,  and  forces 
the  line  of  its  course  towards  the  Obi.*  But  this  elevation 
seems  to  disappear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Yenisei ;  and  though  there  are  some  groups  of  hills  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  province  of  Mangaseik  which  send 
some  small  rivers  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  these  are  mere  islands 
ip  the  vast  marshy  plain  which  extends  between  lower  Obi 
flarshy  and  lower  Yenisei',  a  horrid  region,  where  the  soil  is  ofcmj 
he'nortb.  a'most  continually  in  a  frozen  state,  covered  here  and  there 
with  some  stunted  plants,  and  a  carpeting  of  mosses.  Yet 
this  plain  is  not  a  continued  morass.  The  elevated  lands  of 
the  margins  of  the  Obi  Allien  dry  show  horizontal  beds  of 
argillaceous  stones,  which  without  doubt  compose  in  a 
great  measure  the  subsoil  of  the  country. 
Vova  The  two  islands  of  Nova  Zembla  are  each  divided  from 

.embia.  nor(i,  to  south  by  a  prolongation  of  the  Uralian  mountains* 
but  they  consist  chiefly  of  a  marshy  moss-clad  plain.  It  has 
been  lately  found  that  there  are  saline  lakes  in  these  islands. 
The  country  between  the  Yenisei  and  the  Lena  is  called 
a  steppe  by  the  Russians ;  the  term  is  vague,  and  often 
used  to  conceal  the  ignorance  of  the  traveller.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  many  flat  and  marshy  places;  but  there   are 

*  Palin*,  vol.  III.  p.  414—416,  (French  translation  in  4t«.) 
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others  which  deserve  to  be  considered  as  hilly  countries,    book 
The  Lena  has  a  continuous  elevation  on   its   west  bank.  XXXVI1* 
This,  near  to  the  confluence  of  the  ^Wilooi,  presents  hori- 
zontal  beds  of  a  sandy  and  calcareous  slate  and  clay  mixed  thee*? of 
with  much  pyrites.*    Another  elevated  country  is  found  on lh?  YcnU 
the  north-west  of  the  lower  Toongooska,  and  gives  origin 
to  the  rivers  Olenek,  Anabana,  and  Khatanga,  which  run 
into  the  Frozen  Sea*    The  country  comprehended  between 
the  Yenisei,  the  Angara,  or  u]>per  Toongooska  and  lower 
Toongooska,  presents  an  elevation  of  a  remarkable  descrip- 
tion, viz.  the  great  morass  of  Lis,  almost  equalling  the  La- 
doga in  extent,  suspended  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  hills 
formed  of  shells. 

The  rivers  of  Siberia  are  among  the  most  considerable  in  Rivers. 
Asia,  But  they  flow  across  desert  plains,  from  which  an 
eternal  winter  banishes  the  arts  and  social  life.  Their  wa- 
ters nowhere  reflect  the  resplendent  images  of  celebrated 
cities;  their  banks  are  nowhere  adorned  with  magnificent 
harbours;  nor  do  they  ever  receive  vessels  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  distant  climates.  A  vast  sheet  of  water,  sometimes 
bordered  by  a  forest,  sometimes  by  a  dismal  morass ;  some 
bones  of  mammoths  driven  on  shore  by  the  floods ;  some 
fishing  canoes  along  side  of  countless  flocks  of  aquatic  birds ; 
or  the  peaceful  beaver  raising  his  industrious  dwelling  with- 
out dreading  the  pursuit  of  man:  this  is  all  the  variety 
that  a  Siberian  river  offers  to  the  view.  Savage  hordes,  and 
their  ignorant  conquerors  have  given  these  great  currents 
names,  of  the  meaning  of  which  we  can  only  form  a  random 
guess.  The  Irtysh,  which  is  really  the  principal  river  irtyifa. 
of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs,  has  been  defrauded  of  its 
due  rank,  and  made  a  tributary  to  the  Obi.  The  Irtysh 
wanders  a  great  way  on  the  plateau  of  the  Kalmuk  coun- 
try, crosses  the  great  lake  Saisan-Nor,  and  descends  by 
*  8°rg*  °'  the  little  Altai  mountains.  It  runs  220 
miles  before  it  enters  the  Russian  territory.  Navigable 
from  Saisan-Nor,  its  breadth  varies  from  220  to  400  yards. 

*  Pallas,  t.  IV.  p.  131,  (4to.) 
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The  Obi  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Khatunia  and  the 
Bi,  which  issues  from  the  lake  Altan  or  Teletskoi ;  but 
the  Trhabekan,  which  is  the  only  stream  that  enters  the 
lake,  seems  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  source  of  the 
Obi.  This  river  is  almost  doubled  by  its  junction  with  the 
Irtysh9  which  is  previously  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the 
Tobol  and  the  Issim,  the  first  of  which  has  a  course  of  S30 
miles,  and  a  breadth  of  from  60  to  200  yards.  The  Obi* 
forms  a  wide  gulf  where  it  falls  into  the  sea;  it  is  navi- 
gable almost  to  the  lake  Altun ;  it  abounds  with  fish,  but 
the  sturgeon  of  the  Irtysh  is  the  most  esteemed,  the  water 
of  the  Irtysh  being  the  most  limpid.  When  the  Obi  has  been 
for  some  time  frozen,  its  waters  become  dirty  and  fetid,  an 
effect  owing  to  the  sluggishness  of  its  current,  and  the  ex- 
tensive marshes  through  which  it  flows;  but  in  the  spring 
season  it  is  somewhat  purified  by  the  melting  of  the  snow. 

Next  after  the  Obi,  the  Yeniseif  is  entitled  to  our  notice, 
a  broader  and  more  majestic  stream,  though  its  course  is 
not  so  long.  It  is  formed  in  the  mountains,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Baikal,  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Sisket  and 
Beikera,  and  then  runs  almost  straight  north  into  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean.  The  upper  Yenisei  might  perhaps  be  consider- 
ed as  a  tributary  of  the  Angara,  or  upper  Toongooska* 
which  issuing  from  lake  Baikal,  joins  it,  but  surpasses  it  in 
importance  and  in  length,  and  might  appear  entitled  to 
give  its  name  to  the  united  river  till  it  reaches  the  ocean. 
The  other  two  conspicuous  tributaries  of  the  Yenisei  are 
the  Podkamenaia  Tunguska,  i.  e.  the  Toongooska  beyond 
the  mountains,  and  the  low  Toongooska,  a  river  larger  than 
the  Rhine ;  both  of  these  fall  into  the  Yenisei  on  the  east  side. 

The  Angara  is  so  limpid  a  river,  that  the  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  are  seen  in  a  depth  of  several  fathoms.  When  it 
issues  from  the  Baikal  lake,  its  bed,  generally  from  tw;o 
to  four  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  is,  for  the  space  of  a  mile, 
so  confined  among  the  rocks,  that  the  smallest  boats  cannot 


*  Obi  is  the  Russian  name  to  (he  Samoid  Kolta,  the  Osteak  lag,  the  Tartar 
Umar. 

t  Calcad  Ishannetes  in  Tungoossj  Kern  in  Mongolian  and  Tartar;  Ovk 
and  Chotck  in  Ostiak. 
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pass  along  safely  without  the  strictest  precaution ;  and  its  Boo^ 
waters,  dashing  against  the  stones,  make  a  noise  like  the  XXZTI 
waves  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm.  — ~ ™" 

The  Selinga  runs  into  the  lake  Baikal,  after  receiving  Stft«p. 
the  Orchon  and  other  rhers,  among  which  is  the  Tula, 
which  is  more  than  300  yards  in  breadth,  and  flows  gently 
over  a  patement  of  rocks. 

The   last  of  the  groat  rivers  of  these  countries   is  the  The  Leu 
Lena,  which  rises  to  the  west  of  the  lake  Baikal,  after  hay- 
ing received  the  Witim  and  the  Olckma, which  come  from 
the  Daooriati  mountains;  it  runs  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, till  it  approaches  to  Yakutsk,  a  very  useful  direction, 
as  furnishing  a   secure    navigation    between    very   distant 
countries.     From  Yakutsk  its   direction  is  due  north.     It 
receives  the  Aldan   on   the  east,  and   the   Wilooi  on  theTbeAldu 
west.     Its  bed  is  very  broad,  am!  contains  a  great  number  wuooi 
of  islands.     Travellers  in  passing  the  Lena,  ascend  the  Al- 
dan, descend  the  rivers  Maia  and  Yadoma,  and  thus  com- 
plete their  route  to  Okhotsk,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern 
Ocean. 

Among  the  other  rivers  which  mingle  their  waters  with  The 
the  Frozen  Sea,  we  may  remark  the  Tas,  the  Shatanga,  and  J^XhJdu 
the  Olenek,  on  the  west  of  the  Lejia;  the  Indighirka  on  the&c. 
east  of  that  river;  and  the  Kolyma,  still  farther  to  the 
east    These  rivers  have  a  considerable  length  of  course, 
but  their  waters  in  the  end  escape  our  view  by  the  inhos- 
pitable nature  of  the  seas  in  which  they  terminate. 

The  northern  and  southern  shores  in  the  east  of  Siberia 
drawing  near  to  one  another,  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  sort 
of  angle,  do  not  afford  any  remarkable  river,  except  the 
Anadyr,  the  course  of  which  is  not  very  long. 

Siberia  is  not  deficient  in  lakes.  That  of  Baikal  is,  next  Baikal 
to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  lake  Aral,  one  of  the  largest  inlakc* 
the  old  continent  It  is  reckoned  360  miles  long,  and 
from  SO  to  50  broad.  Its  depth  varies  from  20  to 
100  fathoms,  and  is  in  some  places  more  than  200.  In 
coming  to  this  lake  from  Irkutsk  the  view  is  very  striking. 
The  Russians  who  navigate  it)  speak  of  it  with  a  respectful 
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book  awe;  they  give  it  the  name  of  the  Holy  Sea*  and  even  the 
txxvu*  surrounding  mountains  are  held  sacred.  The  waters  are 
fresh*  and  extremely  transparent.  It  freezes  about  Novem- 
i««t*r.  ber,  and  thaws  again  in  May.  It  is  subject  to  extraordina- 
ry agitations,  being  sometimes  raised  into  high  waves  by  a 
moderate  wind,  and  at  others  scarcely  put  in  motion  by  a 
violent  storm  in  the  atmosphere*  .This  fact,  sometimes 
viewed  with  superstitious  admiration,  must  no  doubt  de- 
pend on  the  direction  and  duration  of  the  winds ;  that  is, 
whether  they  blow  Aver  it  longitudinally  or  transversely, 
and  whether  they  tome  from  a  quarter  in  which  the  moun- 
tains offer  much  or  little  obstruction.  It  is  said  to  be  liable 
to  a  species  of  intestine  commotion,  or  boiling,  by  means  of 
which  vessels  receive  rough  shocks,  even  when  the  surface 
is  perfectly  smooth.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  seals  are  found  in  it,  although  these  animals  are  never 
roduc-  known  to  ascend  the  Yenisei  and  Angara*  The  lake  has  a 
particular  species  of  fish,  which  the  Russians  call  solioman^ 
kot  and  which,  according  to  Pallas,  consists  entirely  of 
bones  and  an  oily  grease.  The  waves  sometimes  throw  on 
shore  a  species  of  bitumen  called  mountain  tar.* 
ajfce  The  lakes  of  western  Siberia  are  less  remarkable  for  their 

cbany.     8j2C  ^|)an  for  ^ejr  number#    Lake  Tchany,  more  than   80 

miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  50  broad,  is  in  a  part 
of  the  Jsteppe  of  Baraba  which  is  filled  with  lakes  almost 
touching  one  another.  On  the  map  of  Siberia  accompanying 
the  travels  of  Pallas,  we  count  27  lakes  between  Omsk, 
Kolywan,  and  Semipalatnoi,  though  d'Anville  seems  scarce- 
ly to  have  known  of  one  or  two.  The  steppe  of  Issim  con* 
tains  also  a  great  number  of  lakes,  among  which  that  of 
akeKarg-  Karg-Algydim  is  the  largest.  The  number  of  small  lakes 
lgydin.  in  the  provinces  of  lset  and  Ratharinenburg  is  enormous. 
In  a  space  280  miles  lung  and  80  broad,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ouy  to  the  sources  of  the  Toora,  along  the  eastern  baso 
of  the  Uralian  mountains,  nothing  but  lakes  is  to  be  seen* 
In  the  small  map  contained  in  the  atlas  of  Professor  Pallas* 
we  count  at  least  a  hundred* 

•  Pallas's  Travels  in  Russia,  IV.  p.  108—116.  V.  p.  2S0.  (French  transla- 
tion, $▼<*) 
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Salt  lakes  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  sandy  book 
steppes  of  the  southern  parts.  They  are  found  even  in  the  xxxTit 
high  and  cold  mountains  of  Daooria.  They  are  found  al-  """" 
so  among  the  frozen  morasses  of  the  northern  shores* 
What  is  more  remarkable*  fresh  water  lakes  are  liable  to 
change  their  qualities  and  become  salt  Of  this  the  lake  of 
Seidiaishevo,  in  the  province  of  lset,  between  the  town  of 
Tomlia8k  and  the  fortress  of  Z\eringolofskaia,  is  an  exam- 
ple.* This  lake  was  once  filled  with  fresh  water,  very 
shallow,  and  full  of  fish.  All  at  once  its  depth  increased ; 
its  waters  became  brackish ;  the  fish  with  which  it 
abounded  died ;  and  one  half  of  a  neighbouring  forest  was 
swallowed  up  by  it.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  these 
phenomena  were  scarcely  observed  by  any  persons  except  a 
few  Tartars.  The  learned  M.  Sokolof  has  given  an  inte- 
resting description  of  the  salt  lakes  of  the  province  of  Isetf 
These  lakes  are  scattered  in  the  midst  of  a  great  number 
of  fresh  water  lakes ;  they  are  liable  to  lose  their  saline 
impregnation,  for  several  are  known  in  which  the  salt 
formerly  crystallized,  but  at  present  does  not.  In  some 
of  them  muriate  of  soda  alone  is  found,  and  some  of 
them  are  impregnated  with  it  to  saturation ;  in  others  bit- 
ter magnesian  salts  are  predominant,  and  others  have  a 
mixture  of  sulphates.  Besides  those  already  mentioned, 
there  is,  in  the  steppe  of  Issim,  the  salt  lake  Ebelo'i  or  Bie- {j£j?- 
loi,  which  is  one  of  the  most  abundant,  and  furnishes  the 
Baslikeers  with  very  good  salt.  The  Rirguisians  come  to 
bathe  in  this  lake  in  summer,  and  believe  that  it  cures  them 
of  several  diseases.  Between  the  Tobol  and  Irtvsh,  in 
the  district  of  lssim,  saline  and  bitter  lakes  are  met  with. 
In  the  middle  of  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  there  is,  among 
others,  the  famous  lake  Yamish,  between  seven  and  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  the  salt  of  which  is  extremely 
white,  and  crystallizes  in  cubes;  the  quantity  of  it,  how- 
ever, gradually  diminishes. 

In  eastern  Siberia  the  salt  lakes  are  somewhat  less  abun- 

*  Pallas,  t.  III.  p.  32.  (4 to.)  t  Idem.  t.  II.  p.  491—502,  (4to.) 
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dant;  yet  from  Irkutsk  to  Yakootsk*  the  mountains  are 
filled  with  salt  springs,  and  these,  in  more  places  than  one, 
form  lakes.  That  of  Selinginskoi  was  visited  by  Professor 
Pallas;  it  yields  a  bitter  salt  The  streamlets  by  which  it 
is  supplied  are  fresh,  and  the  salt  must  have  its  origin  in  the 
blue  slime  at  the  bottom,  and  the  subjacent  rock.f 

The  soda  lake  of  Daooria,  near  Zizaau,  is  not  the  only  one 
of  its  kind.     Others  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Siberia. 

The  "  Rumbling  Lake"  is  found  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  little  river  of  Oibat,  w  Inch  falls  into  the  Abakan.  Dread- 
ful noises  are  heard  in  it,  announcing  some  re\olutiuns  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  like  those  which  destroyed  the 
dykes  by  which  the  lake  of  Goosiuoi  in.  Daooria  was  for- 
merly confined.:): 

Siberia  possesses  several  mineral  waters,  especially  in  the 
Altaic  and  Daoorian  mountains.  The  chain  of  the  Urals, 
near  Kathariuenburg,  gi\es  rise  to  some  chalj  beates.  la 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  of  Baikal  there  arc  springs 
of  naphtha  and  petroleum.  This  country  is  full  of  hot 
springs,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  those  of  Kam- 
chatka, described  by  Lesseps.  The  baths  which  have 
been  built,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Kochelew,  for  the  use 
of  the  Ramchatdales,  are  formed  of  a  rapid  cascade,  which 
falls  from  a  height  of  nearly  300  feet.  The  current  which 
it  forms  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  six  or  eight 
broad.  The  water  is  extremely  hot,  and  seems  to  contain 
a  quantity  of  sulphates  and  nitrates,  mixed  with  calcareous 
earth.  On  the  west  of  Gulf  IVnjina,  there  is  a  considerable 
spring  of  warm  water,  which  falls  into  the  river  of  Tava- 
tona,  and  emits  cloudy  vapours. 

Knowing  the  situation  and  nature  of  the  territory  of  Sibe- 
ria, we  are  prepared  to  find  that  its  physical  climate  corres- 
ponds to  its  latitude.  Three- fourths  of  this  country  are  in 
the  latitude  of  Norw  ay  and  Lapland.  A  part  of  the  province 
of  Koly  wan,  and  the  country  round  lake  Baikal,  are  in  the 

•  Gmelin,  Flora  Sibirica,  Preface,      t  Pallas,  Voyage,  torn.  IV.  p.  400 — 404. 
t  Idem.  t.  IV.  491—499. 
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latitude  of  London,  Berlin,  and  the  north  of  Prance.  But  book' 
the  temperature  of  the  most  favoured  parts  of  Siberia  is  not  xxxvit. 
to  be  compared  even  with  that  of  Norway.  The  cold  in  — — 
the  northern  part  is  far  keener  and  more  constant  than  that 


of  Lapland,  and  the  same  intensity  is  sometimes  experienced  cold* 
in  the  mountains  on  the  south,  in  the  parallels  of  50°  and 
55°.  The  winter  is  nine  or  ten  months  long  almost  through 
the  whole  of  Siberia.  Snow  often  begins  to  fall  in  Septem- 
ber, and  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  see  it  in  May.  The  corn 
crops,  when  not  ripe  in  August,  are  considered  as  lost 
They  are  often  covered  with  the  snow  before  they  can  be 
cut  down.  To  the  east  of  the  river  Yenisei,  and  the 
north  of  lake  Baikal,  agriculture  is  almost  unknown. 
In  the  vast  morass  through  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
Obi  flows,  the  thaw  penetrates  only  about  a  foot.  Near  Eternal 
Yakootsk,  under  the  parallel  of  60°,  M.  Gmelin,  having ice* 
caused  the  earth  to  be  dug  on  the  28th  of  June,  found  it 
frozen  at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  Tho  inhabitants 
of  the  fortress  of  Argunsk,  in  the  parallel  of  50%  say 
that  their  lands  in  many  places  only  thaw  an  ell  and  a 
half  deep,  and  that  the  subjacent  frost  renders  the  digging 
of  wells  impracticable.*  At  Krasnoyarsk,  in  latitude  56% 
Dr.  Pallas  found  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  con- 
gealed. 

The  summer  heats  of  Siberia  are  short;  but  they  are  summer 
powerful  and  sudden.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Yakootsk h*at8* 
the  Tongooses  often  go  naked  in  summer.    The  growth  of 
wheat,  and  other  vegetable  species,  is  almost  visible  to  the 
eye.    But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  it  is  in 
vain  that  the  solar  rays  continue  night  and  day  to  influence 
si  soil  condemned  to  eternal  frost    In  the  middle  of  thecwieo 
long  day  of  the  polar  circle,  a  north  wind  is  sufficient  toJilEl*1 
cover  the  waters  with  a  thin  crust  of  ice,  and  to  give  a 
yellow  and  red  tinge  to  the  leaves  of   plants.f     Their 

•  Ginelin's  Travels  in  Siberia,  IK  520—523.  (in  German.)    Georgi,  Descrip- 
tion de  la  Rus&ie,  1.  88—92. 

t  Sujew,  in  Pallas's  Travels,  V.  113.  (8vo.  translation.) 
VOX.  II.  51 
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book  vegetation  is  often  limited  to  a  few  days ;  and  in  that  short 
uxvii.  interval  the  plants  flower  and  form  seed.  They  sometimes 
■  grow  in  the  morasses,  where  at  all  times  we  find  ice  on 

raising  the  moss.* 

itorms.  Storms  are  frequent  in  the  southern   parts,  among  the 

mountains ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  thunder 

is  scarcely  ever  heard,  though  distinct  flashes  of  lightning 

are  seen.     In  the  low  countries  of  the  Yenisei,  near  the  sea, 

lurora      much  of  the  aurora  borealis  is  seen,  from  the  beginning  of 

toreahs.    October  till  Christmas.     In  no  country  do  these  brilliant 

phenomena  appear  in  greater  magnificence.! 

This  rigorous  climate,  while  it  banishes  luxury  and 
indulgence,  does  not  secure  to  the  Siberians  the  privilege  of 
the  ancient  Hyperboreans,  who  knew  nothing  of  disease,  and 
died  only  of  the  exhaustion  of  old  age.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
favourable  to  the  human  species,  but  it  does  not  exclude 
rogs.  every  cause  of  disease.  The  perpetual  fogs  which  cover 
the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  Siberia  keep  up  a  scurvy 
in  these  countries.  We  are  told  that  huntsmen  preserve 
themselves  by  drinking,  in  its  warm  state,  the  blood  of  the 
animals  which  they  have  taken.  Similar  fogs  prevail  in 
the  steppe  of  Baraba,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  cachectic 
epidemics,  look.  In  the  mountains  of  Daooria,  and  all  round  Nert- 
chinsk,  the  confined  air  of  the  narrow  valleys  produces 
fevers,  epilepsy,  and  scurvy.  Some  ascribe  these  effects 
in  part  to  metallic  vapours  emitted  by  the  mines,  or  the 
metallurgic  operations  to  which  the  ores  are  subjected.  In 
all  the  steppes  the  cattle,  and  still  more  the  horses,  are 
ipizootics.  liable  to  a  species  of  plague  called  Yasooa  by  the  Tartars 
and  Russians,  which  shews  itself  by  buboes,  and  by  which 
men  also  are  liable  to  be  attacked.  It  is  ascribed  to  an 
•   insect  to  which  Linnaeus  gave   the  name  of  Furia  infer- 

*  Compare  Patrin,  Raraond,  and  others,  quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
present  work,  p.  488. 

t  Gmelin,  Flora  Sibirica,  Preface.    Compare  the  first  volume  of  the  present 
work,  p.  368 — 371. 
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nalis.*    la   1785  this  diseaso  carried  off  nearly    85,000    booi 
horses.  xxxvi 


The  chief  productions  of  Siberia  remain  to  be  consider-  Produc 
cd. — This  country  is  called  the  Russian  Peru.  But  long  be-  JJtaerai 
fore  the  name  of  the  Russians  was  known,  the  I'ermians,  or 
Biariftians,  a  people  of  Finnish,  or  what  the  Russians  call 
tchoode  origin,  had  worked  extensive  mines  in  the  Uralian 
and  Altaic  mountains,  of  which  traces  are  still  to  be  seen. 
It  is  to  a  Dane  or  a  Dutchman,  that  the  Russians,  under 
the  reign  of  Alexis  Michailowitch,  owe  the  first  suggestion 
for  the  working  of  the  mines.  Peter  I.  employed  German 
miners  to  open  the  mines  of  Permia  and  Siberia.  His  suc- 
cessors opened  those  of  Kolywan  and  Daooria. 

The  principal  gold  mines  of  Siberia  are  those  of  Berezof,  Gold 
in  the  district  of  Kathcrinburg,  on  the  east  side  of  theImne?,l 
Uralian  mountains.  It  was  in  1754  that  they  were  first 
worked  for  gold,  and  did  not  rise  to  any  importance  till 
the  time  of  Katherine  II.  From  1754  to  1788  they  yield- 
ed 1,198,000  roubles  (L.  189,683,)  of  which,  when  the 
expense  was  deducted,  there  remained  of  clear  profit  about 
800,000  roubles,  (L.l 26,660.)  The  number  of  workmen 
employed  in  the  extraction  are  upwards  of  3000,  of  whom 
about  1200  are  daily  engaged*!  The  ore  is  an  iron  pyri- 
tes, mixed  with  quartz  which  contains  gold.  After  all  the 
refining  processes,  the  gold  is  not  perfectly  pure.  Twenty 
or  thirty  zolonitk89  i.  e.  Si  or  5  English  pounds  weight  of 
gold  are  obtained  from  500  poods,  or  1250  stone  weight 
of  the  crude  ore.  Gold  is  sometimes  found  massive,  but 
it  is  generally  mixed  with  different  substances,  par- 
ticularly silver.  These  are  the  only  mines  that  are 
•worked  for  gold.  Those  of  Kolywan  and  of  Nertchinsk 
are  considerable  as  silver  mines;  but  their  produce  in  gold 
is  trifling. 

Silver  is  rarely  found  in  a  native  state,  but  often  mixed  Silver 
with  gold,  and  in  one  of  the  Daoorian  mountains  with m,ncs% 

*  Falk,  Mlmoires  Topograph iqucs.    .  4 
t  Hermann,  Statistische  Schildcninc.  r».  VC 
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book  lead.  The  corneous  silver  ore,  Jirgentum  muriatum,  is 
xxvu.  found  in  Schlangetiberg,  in  the  Little  Altai',  where  sulphu- 
-  ret  of  antimony  and  silver,  and  arsenical  ore  and  copper 

pyrites  also  abound.    From  1745,  when  possession  was  taken 
of  these  mines  by  the  crown,  till  1787,  u  c.  during  forty- 
two  years  they  produced  24,460  poods  (61,150  stone  weight) 
of  silver,  and  more  than  850  poods,  or  £125  stone  of  pure 
gold,  amounting  altogether  to  a  value  of  30,000,000  of  ru- 
bles (or  L.4,750,000.)      The  expenses  during  this  time, 
including  the  process  of   refining,  which  was  conducted 
at    Fetersburgh,    did    not    exceed    7,000,000    rubles,    or 
L.  1,1 09,000,  giving  thus  a  profit  of  23,000,000  of  rubles,  or 
L. 3, 64 1,000,  which  is  still  more  considerable,  when  we 
take  into  account  the  small  value  of  the  copper  money  in 
which  the  expenses  are  paid,  and  which  is  coined  in  the 
places  themselves.     The  silver  mines  of  Nertchinsk,  which 
were  opened  in  1704,  are  in  Daooria,  between  the  rivers 
Shilka  and  Argoon.    Their  number  is  great    The  ore  is 
rich  in  lead,  and  contains  but  little  silver,  yet  the  silver  is 
easily  extracted.    The  workmen  are  about  2000  in  number, 
and  about  13,000  peasants  are  attached  to  the  concern  for 
the  cutting  of  timber.     From  1704  to  1787,  that  is  for 
eighty-three  years,  these  mines  produced  11,644  poods  of 
silver,  (29,110  stone,)  from  which,  after  1752,  thirty-two 
poods  of  silver  were  separated,  amounting  in  value  to 
10,000,000  of  rubles,  or  L.I,  167,000, 
topper  Besides  the  copper  mines  in   the  Uralian   mountains, 

>lnes*  there  are  some  in  the  Altai*.  Their  produce  is  15,000 
poods,  but  is  nothing  compared  to  the  riches  of  the 
Uralians.  The  richest  mines  are  on  the  Siberian  side, 
at  Turia-Wasiliewskoi,  Frolewskoi,  and  Ologowskoi.  They 
are  found  at  the  limit  which  separates  the  schistous 
rocks  from  the  pure  limestone.  There  are  likewise  other 
important  workings,  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  Ural 
is  confounded  in  the  statistical  accounts.  In  1782,  190,752 
poods  of  copper  were  melted,  and  of  these  124,962  were 
in  the  government  of  Perm,  and  probably  150,000  al- 
together came  from  the  Siberian  side  of  the  chain.    The 
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copper  of  Siberia  is  exceedingly  ductile.     The  prevailing    book 
ores  in  the  mines  now  mentioned,  are  the  red  oxide  and  the  ******* 
blue  carbonate.    Malachite  or  stalagmitic  copper  is  found  Malacblta# 
here  in  the  greatest  perfection.    The  iron  mines  which  are  iron  mines, 
diffused  over  the  whole  of  Siberia  are  but  little  worked* 
The  peasantry  smelt  iron  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kras- 
noiarsk  and  Yeniseisk ;  but  at  Nertchinsk  and  at  Koly  wan, 
the  other  more  valuable  metals  are  so  prodm  tive  that  this 
is  despised.     In  the  Ural  mountains,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  chief  object.    The  ores  are  found  alike  on  the  Euro* 
pean  and   the  Asiatic  side.    Their  produce  in  1782,  was 
3,940,490  poods,  (9,851,225  stone  weight) 

Siberia  undoubtedly  produces  other  metals;  in  this  vast  Variou8 
field  much  room  is  still  left  for  mineralogical  investigation. 
There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  mercury.  Laxmann  saw  crys- 
tals of  cinnabar  thrown  on  shore  by  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of 
Fenjinsk.  The  red  lead  of  Siberia,  or  chromate  of  lead,  is 
found  in  the  mines  of  Beresof,  in  a  sandy  and  micaceous  rock. 

Among  the  valuable  stones  of  Siberia,  ono  of  the  most  Precious 
conspicuous  is  the  limpid  and  transparent  topaz  of  the8tone*' 
mountain  of  Adun-Shollon  in  Daooria,  and  of  the  moun- 
tain Totchilnaia,  near  Mursinsk,  in  the  Ural.  It  has  also 
been  found  in  the  Kirguis  steppe,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Frozen  Sea.  At  Mursinsk,  chrysolite,  in  small  nine-sided 
prisms,  is  met  with.  The  Siberian  beryl,  or  the  occidental 
Jlqna  marina,  is  common  both  in  the  Daoorian  and  Altai 
mountains.  A  prism  of  k  was  once  found,  thirty  inchea 
long,  and  five  in  diameter,  but  it  broke,  these  large  prisms 
always  having  fissures.*  The  beryl  and  the  smoky  topaz  Beryl, 
are  often  found  in  the  same  matrice.  Sometimes  one  of 
them  passes  through  another,  a  phenomenon  common  in 
many  minerals,  and  once  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  pri- 
ority of  the  penetrating  individual,  the  other  being  formed 
upon  it,  but  now  better  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  co- 
temporaneous  formation,  as  the  crystallizations  are  often 
found  reciprocally  to  impress  one  another.    Fine  crystals  of 

*  Pallas,  Nordiiche  beytrsge. 
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book  quartz  are  not  rare.  Those  of  Tiegeruk,  in  the  Altai,  are 
xxxvii.  pose-coloured.  The  pretended  emeralds  of  the  Ural  were 
—- -~— -  undoubtedly  green  crystals  of  this  species.  The  beautiful 
stones  called  capilli  veneris,  are  very  limpid  crystals  of 
quartz,  containing  green  or  red  capillary  schorl :  they 
Opals.  are  found  in  the  Ural.  It  is  doubted  whether  the  opals  of 
Siberia  are  of  the  genuine  kind,  but  the  Siberian  onyxes 
are  very  fine:  chalcedonies  and  agates  are  abundant.  The 
true  garnet  is  scarce  and  dear.  It  is  polished  at  Katherin- 
burg.  The  Siberian  avanturine  is  a  translucent  reddish 
or  brown  quartz,  containing  particles  of  mica,  of  a  gold  or 
silver  colour.  It  is  found  in  Ural,  and  when  polished, 
has  the  appearance  of  mother  of  pearl.  The  rubcllitc,  or 
ruby-coloured  schorl,  found  at  Sarapulka,  not  far  from 
Mursinsk,  is  a  subject  of  curiosity  and  discussion  among 
mineralogists ;  and  there  are  some  contradictions  in  their 
descriptions  of  it.  Baikalite  is  amphibole  crystallized  in 
prisms.  Beautiful  green  and  blue  feltspar,  jasper  of  vari- 
ous colours,  but  in  very  small  pieces;  black  and  white  gra- 
nite He,  with  green  veins;  black  porphyry,  formed  on  the 
Tcharysh  in  the  Altai  mountains,  a  wall  twenty  feet  high  ; 
Lazuiiie.  very  fine  lazulite  in  the  Sludenka  mountains,  near  the  lake 
Baikal ;  the  transparent  mica  or  Muscovy  glass,  found  on 
the  Aldon  and  the  Mama,  tributary  rivers  of  the  Lena,  in 
plates  three  or  four  feet  square,  and  the  gathering  of  which 
forms  the  object  of  several  little  associations  among  the 
country  people;  such  are  the  productions  most  deserving  of 
mention,  though  much  mineral  treasure,  no  doubt,  remains 
unknown  in  this  vast  country. 
Natural  Wcmay  remark,  as  one  of  the  natural  curiosities  of  this 
curiosities.  country,  the   mass  of  native  iron  found  in   1749,  between 

Abakansk  and  Karaoolnoi-Ostrog,  a  mass  weighing  1680 
pounds,  and  which,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  Tartars, 
had  fallen  from  the  atmosphere.  The  asbestos  of  the 
Urals  also  deserves  mention;  of  this  substance  napery, 
caps,  purses,  and  gloves  have  been  woven,  and  some  years 
ago,  a  schoolmaster  offered  to  manufacture  from  it  paper 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  officers  of  the  Rus- 
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sian  national  records.    We  must  not  omit  mentioning  the    book 
soft  and  almost  fluid  clay  called  lithomarge,  or  "rock  mar-  xxxvii. 
row,"  found  on  the  eastern  coasts,  and  which  theTongooses "" 
eat  by  itself  or  with  milk,  without  suffering  from  it  any  row. 
inconvenience.    Near  the  Ural  mountains,  powdered  gyp* 
sum,  commonly  called   "rock  mealf"  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  bread,  but  its  effects  are  pernicious.    In  the  whole 
of  Siberia,  there  is  found  on  the  aluminous  schistus,  an 
efflorescence  called  "rock  butter;"  which  is  employed  byRockbut- 
the  people  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoeas  and  venereal  com- 
plaints.* 

The  vegetable  kingdom  offers  Jfss  variety.  In  a  climate  Vegeta- 
so  rigorous  none  but  the  most  hardy  plants  can  thrive;  thetlon> 
oak,  the  hazel,  the  elder,  the  plane,  and  the  wild  apple  can- 
not stand  the  Siberian  winters ;  they  disappear  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tobol.  The  oak  and  hazel  appear  again,  but 
feeble  and  languid,  on  the  banks  of  the  Argoon,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Daooria;  the  lime  and  the  ash  cease  about  the 
Irtysh ;  the  pine,  which  in  Norway  reaches  the  parallel  of 
70%  does  not  in  this  country  pass  that  of  60°.  The  silver 
fir  goes  no  farther  than  58°.  The  common  gooseberry  bush 
which  grows  in  Greenland,  does  not  succeed  farther  north 
than  Turukhansk  on  the  Yenisei'.  Potatoes  diminish  in 
size,  till,  at  the  latitude  of  60°  they  are  no  larger  than  pease, 
and  here  the  cabbage  acquires  no  head.  Notwithstanding 
these  effects  of  the  climate,  we  arc  not  to  conclude  that  the 
great  Siberian  rivers  pass  through  mere  barren  wastes;  for 
they  are  skirted  with  thick  forests  of  elders,  willows,  elms, 
Tartarian  maples,  white  and  black  poplars,  and  aspens,  be-, 
sides  an  immense  quantity  of  different  species  of  the  pine 
tribe,  among  which  we  distinguish  the  Siberian  cedar,  or  Siberian 
the  Finns  cembra,  which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  120 cedar* 
feet,  and  its  rings  of  branches  sometimes  indicate  an  age 
of  150  or  200  years.  It  is  only  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Yenisei,  that  this  tree  displays  all  its  magnificence;  to 

*  T.eorgi  HI.  202,  297.  V.  126. 
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book    the  east  it  diminishes  in  size,  and,  beyond  the  Lena  to- 
xxxrrr.  wards  the  shores  of  the  eastern  sea,  becomes  quite  dwarfish, 
— — — — ■  though  still  preserving  its  proportions.    The  balsam-pop- 
lar perfumes  the  air  a  great  way  round,  and  gives  out  by 
exudation  its  odoriferous  resin.    Siberia  neither  produces 
Fruit  trees  apples  nor  pears.    The  Pyrus  baccata,  or  wild  pear  of  Daoo- 
butbes.      ?!*>  rn'y  ytehls  a  tasteless  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  cherry. 
The  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  priunfolia,  or  Siberian  crab,  is  also 
small ;  but  the  berry-bearing  under-shrubs,  the  Rubus  cha- 
tnaemoruSf  the  Rubus  arcticus,  and  the  different  species  of 
vaccinium  abound,  and  agreeable  drinks  are  made  from 
them ;  the  steppes  are  coVered  with  a  kind  of  cherry-tree, 
the  Prunus  fruticosa,  the  fruit  of  which  is  abundant,  and  is 
used  for  making  a  kind  of  wine.    The  Prunus  Sibirica,  or 
Siberian  apricot,  which  grows  only  in  Daooria,  produces  a 
sourish  fruit ;  the  wild  cherry  grows  in  every  part  of  Sibe- 
ria, but  the  garden  cherry  becomes  languid  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Issim. 
Fiowen.        During  their  short  Rummer,  these  wild  countries  are 
adorned   with  a  considerable  number  of  beautiful  plants; 
several  of  the  Orchidese,  with  their  curious  and  brilliant 
flowers,   arc  indigenous    in   the  forests  of   Siberia;    the 
Ophrys  monarchist  the  lily  of  the  \ alley,  black  and  white 
hellebore,  the  Siberian  iris,  the  Anemone  narcissijlora9  the 
thalictrat  violets,  potentillas,  the  elegant  Astragalus  monta- 
Httf,  present,  in  many  places,  an  assemblage  of  colours,  or 
exhale  a  mixture  of  perfumes  for  which  we  should  searcli 
in  vain  in  some  more  southern  countries.    Each  region  of 
Flora  of     Siberia  possesses  some  flowers  peculiar  to  itself.    The  spiraea 
ihe  Altai    o(  the  A|taj  diffcrs  from  that  of  Kamtchatka.    The  hand- 

mountams.  ■  » .    . 

some  bitter  vetch,  Robinta  caraganaf  or  Siberian  pea-tree, 
the  Daphne  altaica,  the  Sophora  alopecuroides,  the  dwarf 
almond,  the  Potentilia  fruticosa9  the  Jspliodelus  altaicus, 
the  Qentiana  altaica,  the  Dianthus  supetbus9  the  Valeriana 
sibirica*  are  partial  to  the  Altai'  mountains,  at  the  feet 
of  which  the  blue  aster,  the  rosa  pimpinellifolia,  and  wild 
tulips,  variegate  the  hills  and  the  meadows.  It  is  in 
ofDaoo-    Daooria  that  the  most  interesting  riches  of  the  Siberian 
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flora  are  united ;  there  the  rocks  are  richly  coloured  by  two    book 
rosaceous  flowers,  red  by  the  Rhododendron  daurioum,  and  xxxvir 
of  a  golden  yellow  by  the   Rhododendron   chrysanthemum,  ~~— —— 
along  with  the    Lonicera  mongolica,  the  Prunus  Sibirica, 
and  the  pale  stock.     With  this  assemblage  of  brilliant  co- 
lours are  intermixed  spots  of  dazzling  white,  produced  by 
the  flowers  of  the  wild  pear,  the  sweet  briar,  elder*  and 
Spiraea    chamaedryfolia.       At    the    bases    of   the    same 
mountains  grow  the  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  the  white  flower- 
ed   paeony*  the  yellow  and  the  pink  coloured  slatice,  tin* 
Aster  sibiticus*  and  twenty  species  of  potentilla,  and  of  cen- 
taurea;  while  the  Oentiana  algida  displays  its  fine  blue  and 
white  flowers  at  the  foot  of  the  icy  alps,  and  the  rhodiola 
rosea  adorns  the  same  morasses  where  the  Siberian  willow 
waves  its  yellow  branches.*    Eastern  Siberia  produces  a  Do.ofeast* 

"  era  Siberia* 

great  quantity  of  lilies ;  we  may  particularly  remark  the 
Kamtchatkan  lily,  and  another  called  the  Lis  savanne9  the 
roots  of  which  are  esculent.  We  may  also  mention  the 
Heracleum  panacea,  and  the  Heracleum  sibiricum  ;  by  dry- 
ing the  stems  of  these  two  plants,  the  Siberians  procure  a 
saccharine  matter  which  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
of  much  utility.  By  subjecting  the  whole  plant  to  distilla- 
tion, they  manufacture  a  strong  liquor  which  is  not  at  all 
agreeable,  and  only  in  request  in  Kamtchatka.f 

The  true  rhubarb  has  been  sought  for  in  vain  in  Sibe  Medicinal 
l*ia.  The  Rheum  rhaponticum  grows  in  the  southern  moun-  p  &n  *" 
tains  on  the  east  of  the  Yenisei.  There  are  three  plants 
which  may  be  used  instead  of  tea,  the  Saacifraga  crassifo* 
lia,  which  grows  on  the  Bieloi  mountains  near  the  Obi;  the 
Rhododendron  dauricum,  and  the  Polypodium  flagrans, 
which  grows  on  the  high  rocks  of  Daooria.  The  last  of 
them  is  used  as  a  cure  for  scurvy  and  gout. 

Omelin  has  remarked,  in  the  preface  to  his  Flora  Sibiri-  Different 
ca,  that  the  vegetation  changes  its  character  when  we  pass  rcgioni. 
the  Yenisei ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  define  changes  of  that 

•  Pallas's  Travels, 
t  Gcorgi,  III.  (vol.  vii.)  p.  849. 
VOL.  II.  58 
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book  kind. with  precision.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  many 
xxxtii.  p]ftnt8  which  do  not  resist  the  increase  of  cold  which  is  felt 
when  we  pass  that  river;  such  are  the  Convolulus  arcensis. 
Campanula  cervicaria*  ConvaUaria  majalis9  Rhamnus  ctt- 
tharticus,  and  Dactylis  gUrmerata.  Pallas  observes  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ural i an  mountains  some  Hunga- 
rian plants  are  found.  In  ascending  the  Irtysh  towards 
the  Altai  mountains,  we  begin  to  observe  several  species 
which  are  peculiar  to  Siberia,  and  their  number  increases 
when  we  pass  the  Yenisei,  but  they  only  become  abundant 
to  the  east  of  the  lake  Baikal ;  Daooria  is  their  real  coun- 
try; these  same  plants  do  not  make  their  appearance  in 
the  flat  and  wooded  country  between  the  Yenisei  and  the 
lake  Baikal.  We  only  find  here  the  plants  which  are  usual 
in  cold  climates,  and  common  even  in  Europe;  but  on  the 
north-east  of  the  Obi,  we  find  several  plants  peculiar  to 
the  Altai  mountains.*  In  western  Siberia  on  the  Obi, 
Agricul-  agriculture  disappears  about  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude. 
ture*  In  the  eastern  part  of  it,  grain  has  not  been  found  to  ripen 
either  atOodskoi,  which  is  under  55%  nor  in  Ramtchatka 
at  51°.  The  highest  mountains  of  the  southern  frontier 
are  too  cold  and  too  dry ;  thus,  three-fifths  of  Siberia  are 
not  susceptible  of  any  sort  of  culture ;  but  the  south-west 
parts  possess  remarkable  fertility.  On  the  north  of  Koly- 
wan,  barley  gives  a  return  of  twehe,  and  oats  of  twenty 
Species  of  ^°'^'  Buck- wheat  is  apt  to  shoot  in  this  black  and  light 
grain.  soil:  but  when  sown  in  thinner  soil  it  gives  a  return  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  fold.  The  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tural order  of  gramineous  plants  which  grow  in  Europe 
grow  also  in  the  south  of  Siberia ;  but  only  the  winter  rye, 
barley,  and  oats  are  cultivated.  The  Tartars  who  are  fond 
of  white  bread  have  great  difficulty  in  rearing  a  little 
wheat.  Millet  thrives  in  the  west  of  Siberia.  The  Tar- 
tarian buck-wheat  (polygonum  Tartaricum,)  is  sown  in  the 
steppes  which  have  been  recently  cleared  by  means  of  fire* 
One  of  these  fields  has  for  three  or  four  successive  years 


*  Pallas,  X.  IV.  p.  445,  456.  (translation  in  quarto.) 
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given  a  return  of  ten  or  fifteen  fold,  without  requiring  to  book 
be  re-sown,  the  grain  which  falls  during  harvest  sufficing  xwrifc 
for  seed  for  the  ensuing  crop ;  but  the  weeds  progressive- 
ly increase  in  number.  This  style  of  agriculture  is  per* 
fectly  adapted  to  the  indolent  Siberians,  who  thrash  the 
corn  on  the  harvest  field,  and  burn  the  straw  to  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  removing  it  If  the  working  of 
mines,  internal  navigation,  and  commercial  economy,  have 
received  some  slight  improvements  in  Siberia  under  the 
last  three  or  four  reigns,  it  is  but  too  evident,  notwith- 
standing the  Russian  panegyrics,  that  agriculture  is  in  the 
same  state  as  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Bell  of  An- 
termony,  more  than  half  a  century  back,  took  notice  of 
the  abundance  of  buck-wheat,  rice,  barley  and  oats  to  the 
south  of  Tobolski,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  Bai- 
kal; but  the  obstacles  which  the  climate  presents  to  the 
extension  of  agriculture  have  been  but  feebly  combated. 
Beyond  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  the  112th  of  east 
longitude,  (from  London.)  the  cerealia  do  not  succeed.  In 
the  north  they  are  destroyed  by  the  cold ;  on  the  east  the 
fogs  prevent  them  from  ripening.  Thus,  two-thirds  of 
Siberia  are  destitute  of  grain.  The  culture  of  potatoes 
begins  to  supply  its  place. 

Common  flax  grows  in  several  parts  of  the  Ural.    The  Flax, 
Linum  perenne  reaches  as  far  as  Turukhansk ;  hemp  grows ^"J^  net 
as  far  north  as  55°.    At  the  foot  of  the  Altai  mountains  some 
Tartars  make  thread  and  cloth  of  two  species  of  nettles,  the 
Urtica  dioica  and  cannabina.*    Hops  are  in  great  abund- 
ance. 

The  animal  kingdom  fills  a  great  portion  of  the  picture  akimam. 
of  this  wild  region.    Among  the  domestic  animals  the  rein-  Rein-deer. 
deer  is  the  most  conspicuous.    We  have  seen  that  the  cold 
zone  being  wore  extended  in  Asia  than  io  Europe,  the 
rein-deer  come  down  to  a  lower  latitude*!    Pallas  and  So* 

* 

•  Storcb,  Tableau  de  la  Russie,  1. 1,  p.  249. 
t  See  voL  I,  p,  5?0. 
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book  kolof  saw  large  flocks  of  them  on  the  mountains  bounding 
r  xxxvii.  Chinese  or  Mongol  Tartary,  near  the  sources  of  the  Onon, 
"— — " —  between  49  and  50  degrees  of  latitude.  Thus  the  countries 
of  the  rein-deer  and  camel,  which  are  separated  by  an  in- 
terval of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  in  the  western  part  of 
our  continent,  touch  one  another,  and  are  perhaps  mingled 
in  the  countries  of  the  east. 
Its  useful-  The  rein-deer  is  perhaps  the  greatest  blessing  that  nature 
neM*  has  bestowed  on  the  unfortunate  nomade  of  the  arctic  regions. 
He  yokes  these  animals  in  his  sledge,  drinks  their  milk, 
lives  on  their  flesh,  and  clothes  himself  with  their  skins ; 
their  bladder  serves  him  for  a  bottle,  he  makes  thread  of- 
their  intestines  and  their  tendons,*  and  be  sells  their  horns 
for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy.  Rein-deers  are  not  expen- 
sive to  keep,  a  moss  -which  they  find  under  the  snow  being 
almost  their  only  food*  They  can  dispense  with  a  house  or 
stable  in  a  climate  in  which  other  animals  of  most  robust 
constitution  cannot  live  at  all.  But  this  animal  does  not 
perform  so  long  journies  as  some  naturalists  have  asserted. 
It  is  feeble,  and  apt  to  get  out  of  breath.  A  yoking  of 
rein-deers  accomplishes  only  twelve  or  eighteen  miles  in  a 
day.  A  Samoid  is  reckoned  a  rich  man  who  has  100  or 
150  rein-deers.  An  economical  Tongoose  keeps  as  many 
as  a  thousand;  a  Koriak  several  thousands;  and  we  are 
told  that  among  the  Tchootches  there  are  shepherds  who 
own  as  many  as  50,000,* 
Siberian  The  Siberian  dog,  resembling  the  wolf,  is  in  some  mea- 
ogs'  sure  the  companion  of  the  rein-deer,  lie  serves  as  an  ani- 
mal of  draught,  not  only  among  the  Kamtchatdales,  but 
among  the  Ton  gooses,  the  Samoids,  and  some  Ostiaks. 
Be  runs  with  extreme  agility;  but,  wild  and  difficult  to 
guide,  he  often  throws  himself  with  the  sledge  and  bis 
master  over  dangerous  steeps ;  the  equipage  of  the  Kamt- 
chatdales is  on  the  whole  very  bad.  They  feed  their  dogs 
on  dried  fish. 
It  does  not  appear  that  grazing  is  carried  to  such  per- 

*  Storcb,  Tableau  Statistique  de  la  Russie,  t.  If.  p.  195. 
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fection  as  it  might  attain  in  a  country  so  rich  in  pastures,    book 
Among  the  Siberian  nations  the  Buriaites  and  the  Mon-  xxxvii. 
gols  are  distinguished  by  their  numerous  flocks.  ~ "" 

The  horses  or  the  Mongols  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  Hones, 
sometimes  they  are  striped  like  the  tiger,  or  spotted  like 
the  leopard.  The  great  noniade  nations  of  central  Asia 
are  fond  of  horse  flesh,  an<!  prefer  it  to  beef.  They  often 
dry  it  in  the  sun  and  wind,  and  iii'.-n  rut  it  without 
farther  preparation.  An  adon,  or  stud  of  a  noble  Mon- 
gol, contains  three  or  four  thousand  hoi-.ses  or  mares. 
The  Tartars  of  western  Siberia  have  taken  along  with 
them  in  their  migration  the  favourite  animal  of  their  na- 
tion, the  horse.  He  wanders  in  the  steppe  of  Barabin  in 
immense  droves.  The  greater  part  of  the  Siberian  horses 
are  white.  The  sheep  are  of  the  broad-tailed  kind;  but  Sheep, 
the  people  procure  the  lambs'  skins  which  are  so  delicate 
and  so  well  prepared,  only  by  cruelly  opening  the  bodies 
of  the  pregnant  ewes.  The  black  cattle  of  Russia  trans*  Cattle. 
ported  to  Siberia  have  diminished  in  size,  but  improved  in 
strength.  In  general,  the  animals  which  belong  properly 
to  the  plateau  of  central  Asia  extend  more  or  less  into  the 
southern  mountains  of  Siberia.  The  camel  not  only  comes 
thither  in  the  caravans,  but  he  lives  in  Daooria  with  the 
Russian  Mongols. 

Next    to    North   America    and    Southern    Africa,    this  Wild  an}? 
country    is    the    most  extensive  hunting  ground    in    the™**' 
world.     But  the  Russians    have   employed   this  resource 
with  too  great  eagerness.    The  animals  of  chase  now  get 
beyond  their  reach,  or  diminish  in  number.* 

The  best  sables  are  found  at  present  in  the  neighbour*  Sables, 
hood  of  Zakootsk  and  of  Nertchinsk ;  but  they  are  in  great- 
er numbers  in  Kamtchatka.  Different  expedients  are  em- 
ployed, but  chiefly  blunt  arrows,  for  killing  these  ani- 
mals without  injuring  the  skin,  which  is  often  worth  ten 
pounds  on  the  spot    The  skin  of  the  Cants  tycoon,  or 

*  Prodromus  flora  rossice,  par  M,  Dwigubski,  D.  M.  of  the  University  of 
Moscow,  Gottingen,  1804. 
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book  black  fox,  sells  at  1000  rubles,  or  nearly  L.160;  and  one 
anocTii.  0f  f|ierD  often  pays  the  tax  due  from  a  whole  village. 
— — -—  The  Canis  lagopas,  or  Isatis,  the  rock  or  ice  fox,*  whose 
colour  is  generally  white,  but  sometimes  bluish,  inhabits 
the  icy  zone,  Kamtrhatka,  and  the  eastern  islands.  This 
animal  rivals  the  monkey  in  the  dexterity  of  his  mischiev- 
ous pntnks.  The  other  animals  that  are  hunted  for  tho 
sake  of  their  skins  are  the  ermines,  marmots,  martins, 
squirrels,  and  others  of  less  value.  The  siher-coloured 
squirrels  of  the  country  of  the  Teleoots  are  much  es- 
teemed. The  white  bear  is  the  most  formidable  among 
the  wild  beasts  of  Siberia.  The  hunter  nevertheless 
attacks  him  with  the  lance,  and  the  stupid  animal,  seat- 
ed on  his  two  bind  legs,  allows  the  deadly  weapon  to 
approach.  The  brown  bear  is  also  common.  He  is  des- 
troyed by  many  ingenious  devices.  The  Koriaks  succeed 
in  hanging  him  up  on  trees  by  a  bait  fixed  to  a  strap.  la 
the  mountains  they  watch  the  patli  where  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  pass,  and  place  on  it  a  noose  of  a  rope  which 
has  a  heavy  log  tied  to  its  other  end.  When  the  animal 
finds  himself  caught  in  this  manner,  he  exhausts  himself 
t  by  dragging  the  weight  along,  or  he  furiously   attacks  the 

log,  or  throws  it  down  a  steep,  and  then  is  dragged  over 
along  with  it.  The  ounce  makes  his  appearance  in 
Daooria;  the  lynx  and  the  glutton  are  inhabitants  of  e\c- 
ry  part  of  Siberia. 
The  elk.  The  elk  is  diffused  over  a  great  part  of  Siberia,  but  does 
not  pass  the  latitude  of  65°.  It  is  hunted  in  March,  when 
the  surface  of  the  snow  begins  to  melt.  The  huntsman 
glides  easily  along  with  his  broad  wooden  pattens,  while  the 
elk  sinks  at  every  step.  We  ought  also  to  take  notice  of  the 
tahia,  or  wild  horse,  in  the  steppes  of  Issim ;  the  koolan, 
or  wild  ass ;  the  dchigheldi  or  Equus  hemionus,  a  sort  of 
mule ;  the  stag,  the  roebuck,  the  antelope-saiga,  the  ante- 
lope-gutturosa,  or  hydrophoba  of  Daooria,  the  argali,  or  avis 
pinsmon,  who   extends    from    Caucasus  to  Ramtchatkaj 

*  Graelin,  Nov.  Comment.  Petrop.  V.  358. 
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some  wild  boars  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtysh ;  the  musk  ani-  book 
mal,  though  rare ;  and  a  great  number  of  beavers,  particu-  XXXTH. 
larly  in  Kamtrhatka;  but  as  for  the  civet,  or  zibetb,  of 
which  several  authors  speak,  naturalists  do  not  seem  to 
know  it ;  perhaps  the  animal  intended  is  a  species  of  musk- 
rat,  (strreac  moschatus)  which  lives  not  in  Siberia,  but  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rama,  the  Samara,  the  Wolga,  and  the 
Don.* 

Siberia  possesses  also  various  small  animals  worthy  of  Hares, 
notice,  such  as  the  hare  of  Daooria,  (Lepus  toldi)  the  hare^ce. 
of  Mongolia,  or  Lepus  ogotona,  which  extends  to  the  Aleu- 
tian islands;   the  mountain  hare,  which  makes  a  regular 
provision  of  hay ;   the  moles,  and  several  other  animals  of 
the  rat  and  mouse  kind,  among  which  we  may  mention  the 
lemming,  which  often  emigrates  in  colonies,  always  taking 
a  straight  direction,  and  the  species  called  the  Mus  xcono- 
micuSf  and  the  Mus  socialis,  who  store  up  in  their  holes 
considerable  quantities  of  onions  and  other  esculent  roots,   . 
which  the  Siberian  diligently  searches  out  to  apply  them  to 
his  own  use. 

Both  inhabitants  and  travellers  here  are  tormented  with  Insects* 
insects;  the  air  is  darkened  with  musqujtoes,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  intense  cold,  the  houses  are  infested  with  bugs* 
The  Blatta  indica,  or  kakerlakt  introduced  from  more  sou- 
thorn  parts  by  Kiachta,  has  spread  to  the  banks  of  the  Wol- 
ga. it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  propagate  the. bee  in 
Siberia. 

This  country  abounds  in  excellent  winged  game,  such  Birds, 
as  wild  ducks,,  geese,  swans,  water-hens,  wood  corks,  and 
partridges.  Among  the  birds  of  passage  we  distinguish 
the  polar  goose  and  the  Anas  glacialis.  Eastern  Siberia 
and  Kamtchatka  possess  a  species  of  goose,  the  Anas  gran- 
dis,  which  lives  at  sea,  and  is  sometimes  thrown  on  shore  in 
thousands. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Russians  do  not  attempt  any 
whale  fishing  in  that  part  of  the  Frozen  Sea  which  lies  east 
from.  Nova  Zeuibla,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  only  a  long 

•  Storcb,  t.  II.  p.  34. 
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Hook  strait.  Herrings  and  other  fish,  as  well  as  the  great  ceta- 
xxxvii.  Ceous  tribes,  must  abound  in  that  sea*  The  Samoides  are 
'  the  only  fishers  in  it ;  they  catch  in  the  Gulfs  of  Obi,  and  of 

Kara  particularly,  the  belouga  de  mer  or  Delphinus  leucas 
which  measures  three  fathoms  in  length,  as  well  as  the 
Delphinus  orca.  Tbey  fish  in  large  quantity  the  Salmo 
nasus  and  the  Salmo  autumnali$f  the  last  of  which  ascends 
from  the  Frozen  Sea  into  ail  the  rivers  with  stony  beds,  as 
the  Yenisei,  tbe  Lena,  and  others  to  the  east,  but  does  not 
enter  the  Obi,  which  has  a  slimy  and  earthy  bottom;  the 
case  is  the  same  with  the  white  trout. 

£S  oh,of  "n  comPPIwatf°n  f°r  ^,'s»  *'ie  *Jbi  produces  very  large 
Yenisei',  sparlings,  numberless  swarms  of  sturgeons,  white  salmon, 
&c*  pikes,  eels,  and  eel-pouts;  besides  many  of  which  we  only 

know  the  Russian  and  Ostiak  names,  requiring  from  the  na- 
turalist long  discussions.     Many  of  these  fish  ascend  from 
the  sea;    others  come  down  from   the  lakes  and  smaller 
streams;  they  are  almost  all  obliged  to  quit  the  Obi  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  before  its  waters  become  corrupted  un- 
der the  ice.    This  putrefaction  arises  solely  from  the  marshy 
quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  slowness  of  its  course;  some  also 
ascribe  it  in  part  to  the  saline,  particles  brought  down   by 
the  Irtysh  and  the  Issim :  this  is  not  so  well  substantiated. 
The  waters  of  rivers  which  run  over  a  pebbly  bed  continue 
pure  at  their  mouths;  several  species  of  fish  live  In  these 
parts  alone.     The  putrid  waters  disappear  in  the  spring, 
when  the  melting  of  the  snow  supplies  the  river  with  fresher 
and  better  water.     fl  he  waters  of  the  Irtysh  being  some- 
what calcareous,  maintain  excellent  sturgeons.     The  ster- 
lets and  eel-pouts  of  that  river  are  very  large.     The  Ye- 
nisei, the  Lena,  and  the  other  rivers  of  eastern  Siberia, 
abound  in  salmon  and  trout. 
Fish  of  the     The  fisheries  of  the  coast,  and  among  the  islands  of  the 
Sea.  ocean,  are  very  rich,  and  very  remarkable  even  considered 

as  an  article  of  physical  geography.  The  sea  between 
Mantchooria,  Siberia,  Kamtchatka,  and  the  Kurile  islands, 
is  a  real  Mediterranean.  The  sea  lying  between  Asia, 
America,  and  the  Aleutian  islands,  partakes  very  much  of 
the  same  character.    In  these  two  ichtbyological  regions 
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are  seen  numberless  shoals  of  those  singular  animals  which    book 
hold  an  intermediate  place  between  quadrupeds  and  fishes,  xxxfM. 
as  whales,  sea-bears*  sea- wolves,  manatis,  and   sea-otters. 
Our  account  of  these  is   reserved  for   the   description  of 
Russian  America* 

Such  is  the  picture  which  the  physical  geography  of  Si- 
beria at  the  present  time  presents ;  but  it  must  have  been 
different  at  an  epoch  when  large  herbivorous  animals,  si- 
mitar to  those  of  the  torrid  zone,  occupied  rich  pastures, 
which  must  then  have  supported  them  in  this  country,  and 
which  presuppose  a  very  mild  temperature.  Vi1  have  al-  Remain* of 
ready  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  numerous  re-  ^aracU-- 
mains  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  and  other  animals  of  mates, 
the  torrid  zone,  which  have  been  found  in  Siberia  along  the 
Issim,  tho  Irtysh,  the  Obi,  and  the  Yenisei,  and  on  the 
very  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea.*  The  bodies  of  these  qua- 
drupeds are  found  mixed  with  sea-shells  and  bones  which 
appear  to  be  skulls  of  the  largest  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  ;f 
they  are  met  with  along  the  river  sides,  and  in  beds  of  earth, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  in  a  pebbly  stratum.  The  Liaikhof 
islands  are  composed  entirely  of  sand  and  the  bones  of 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  mammoths  or  Sibcriart  ele- 
phants, quite  entire,  with  part  of  the  skin  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation^ 

These  astonishing  remains  of  an  animal  population  fo-  Hypothe- 
reign  to  the  present  climate  of  Siberia  have  given  riso  to^ecis/* 
various  conjectures.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refute  the 
learned  Bayer,  who  wished  to  consider  them  as  be- 
longing to  elephants  which  accompanied  the  Mongolian 
and  Tartar  armies.  The  immense  number  of  bones  found 
is  adverse  to  such  a  theory,  although  no  admixture  of  the 

#  See  vol.  I.  p.  276,  283. 

t  Acta  Petropolitann,   1773.  t.  XVII.  p.  582.      Compare   Pallas,  Voyage*, 
t.  II.  p.  10,  377,  403.  t.  III.  p.  84, 106.  t.  IV.  p.  50,  379,  459. 

%  Ibid.  IV.  p.  130.  Adams's  Journey  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  in  ihe  Ephemcridst 
geogr.  of  Weimar,  XXV.  p.  ?59,  &c. 
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hook    remains  of. marine  animals  had  been  present    Pallas  thinks 
XXXV,I#  that  they  may  have  been  carried  to  their  present  situation 
-" —■— "~  by  a  deluge ;  but  they  present  no  trace  of  having  been  roll- 
ed   or   dragged    along   for  any  length  of  \*ay.      These 
*  circumstances  concur  to  make  us  consider  them  as  the  re- 
mains of  animals   which    had   lived   in   the  very  places 
in    which   they    are   found.     But  how   could   these  ani- 
mals have  subsisted  in  a  country  so  barren  and  so  cold  ? 
For  the  solution  of  this  problem,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Siberia  must  have  been  at  one  time  much  more  temperate 
and  fertile  than  now.     Was  this  owing  to  a  different  po- 
sition of  the  ecliptic,  producing  a  different  state  of  tho  ter- 
restrial zones?     Geometricians  and   astronomers  are  not 
inclined  to  admit  the  possibility  of  any  such  alteration  in 
the  astronomical  position  of  the  globe.    There  is  another 
^  fact  which  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  though  we  should 

not  expect  in  Siberia  the  wonderful  activity  of  the  madre- 
pores which  in  the  equatorial  seas  rear  new  islands,  yet 
the  lake  of  Kamyschlowa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtysh, 
not  far  from  Petropaulofsk,  is  encircled  with  successive 
banks  of  coral,  and,  according  to  some  authors,*  it  would 
appear  that  the  madrepores  even  still  continue  to  form 
new  banks.  A  more  full  investigation  of  this  fact  might 
throw  a  great  light  on  the  physical  history  of  the  globe. 
Perhaps,  as  these  madrepores  retain  their  activity  in  cold 
seas,  or  may  belong  to  species  differently  constituted  in 
their  relations  to  temperature;  so  the  large  quadrupeds 
may,  in  like  manner,  have  been  different  species  which  were 
adapted  to  a  Siberian  climate,  and  lived  on  a  vegetation 
which,  though  not  vigorous,  was  extended  over  a  wide  ter- 
ritory. With  regard  to  the  accident  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  so  many  to  deposit  their  bones  in 
the  same  heap,  it  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  as  a  point  of 
conjectural  physical  history  it  is  not  limited  to  Siberia, 

*G«orgi,  III.  1041. 
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SIBERIA. 

Its  Nations,  Provinces,  and  Towns. 

When  we  mean  to  give  a  description  of  an  extensive    book 
country  in  detail,  it  presents  itself  in  two  different  points  xxxvni 
of  view,  which  have  two  corresponding  modes  of  subdivi-  ■ 

sion.  It  may  be  divided  into  governments,  provinces, 
and  districts*  It  may  also  be  divided  according  to  the 
nations  which  inhabit  it.  The  one  of  these  methods  is 
that  of  chorography ;  the  other,  that  of  ethnography. 
We  usually  begin  with  the  first  In  the  present  instance 
we  shall  begin  with  the  last,  as  an  order  fitted  to  impart 
both  greater  clearness  and  greater  interest  to  our  descrip- 
tions. 

The    Russians,    Cossacks,    and    other    colonists    from  Siberian, 
Europe,  inhabit  chiefly  the  towns  and  military  stations  of  tt°"oth5jr 
Siberia.    Some  of  them  are  descended  from   the  soldiers  nations. 
employed  in   the    conquest  of  the    country;    others    arc 
criminals    sent    thither    in    banishment.      To  these   two 
classes  are  to  be  added  adventurers,  deserters  among  the 
peasantry,  and  ruined  merchants  who  have  sought  here 
the  means  of  repairing  their  fortunes.    These  different 
classes  of  colonists,  burying  themselves  in  a  vast  desert, 
have  joined  to  their  original  grossness  that  which  is  gene-. 
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book    rated  by  a  savage  climate.     But,  if  ignorance,  indolence 
ixxvin.  and  drunkenness  often  encroach  ou  their  happiness,  we  find 
~       them  praised  by  travellers  for  their  generous  hospitality, 
their  frank   gaiety,    and   the  good   order  which   prevails 
among  them.     Only   a  century   ago  the   Siberians    were 
considered  as  so  savage  a  race,  that  Peter  the  Great  con- 
ceived that  he  could  not  inflict  a  severer   punishment  on 
his  mortal  enemies  the  Swedes  than  to  send  them  to  Sibe- 
ria.     The  consequence  was,  that  these  honourable   exiles 
introduced  into  that  country   the   customs  and  the  manu- 
factures of    Europe.      While    employed    in    ameliorating 
their   own    situation,    they    civilized    the    people    amutig 
whom  they  came.     The    Swedes    founded,   in    1713,    the 
first    school    at    Tobolsk  ;    there    they    taught    German, 
Latin,   French,   geography,   geometry,  and  drawing.      In 
■irog«88ofi801,   Mr.     Kotzebue    found    in    that  place  people    who 
ion.  studied  the  Russian,  French,  and  German  literature,  and 

saw  his  own  plays  acted  on  a  public  theatre.*  These 
were  symptoms  of  the  extended  progress  of  the  Siberians 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  At  the  same  time,  the  go- 
vernors, and  the  civil  and  military  officers  have  introduc- 
ed into  the  Siberian  towns  the  manners  of  Petersburg, 
with  the  Russian  vanity  and  ostentation.  Mr.  Lesseps 
saw  elegant  carriages  rolling  along  the  streets  of  Irkutsk. 
But  this  refinement  of  the  manners  of  the  Siberians  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  extending  to  the  small  towns 
and  the  villages  which  are  sadly  scattered  in  the  midst  of 
/ifc  of  vast  forests.  Some  farmers,  rich  in  flocks,  scarcely  know 
ists,  hun-  the  use  of  money,  and  lead  a  life  altogether  patriarchal, 
er»,  &c.  f£|ie  hunters,  ranging  the  deserts,  are.  transformed  into  a 
sort  of  savages.  The  frozen  ground  serves  them  for  a 
bed ;  they  quench  their  thirst  with  the  berries  of  the 
thickets;  they  even  drink  the  blood  of  the  animals  im- 
mediately after  they  are  shot.  The  Cossack  who,  at  To- 
bolsk or  at  Irkutsk  finds  himself  confounded  with  the 
populace,  becomes  a  sort  of  monarch  when  sent  among  the 

*  Kotzebue's  Account  of  the  most  remarkable  year  of  his  Life. 
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Samoids  or  the  Yookaghires  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  to  book 
maintain  the  social  order  of  the  country.  He  has  a  cot-  x***111* 
tage  for  his  palace,  and  a  corporal's  stafF  for  a  sceptre ;  the 
delicacies  of  his  table  consist  in  salmon*  the  flesh  of  the 
rein-deer,  and  the  heads  of  bears*  Some  Cossack  families 
established  in  the.  towns  have  obtained  the  rank  of  dvoriai- 
nin*  or  patrician  nobles.* — The  merchants  of  Siberia  are 
chiefly  itinerant,  going  from  town  to  town,  and  from  mar- 
ket to  market. — The  number  of  Europeans  established  in 
that  country,  and  of  Siberiaks,  or  defendants  ol  Europe- 
ans, amounts  at  present  to  half  a  million. 

The  numerous  Tartar  colonies  occupy  the  south  part  of  Tartar 
the  government  of  Tobolsk.     Those   removed  farthest  tocoome,# 
the  past  are  the  Biriusses,  the  Katschinzi  or  Katschinians,  Binuss, 
and  the  Beltires.     These  three  tribes,  more  or  less  mixed  ni*n*  &c. 
with  Mongolian  blood,  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aba- 
kan, a  river   which  falls   into   the   Upper   Yenisei.     The 
Katschinians   are  rich   in  cattle.     Their  beardless  visage 
indicates   a   mixture  of    Mongolian    blood.      They    have 
among  them   some    dextrous   magicians,   who    dress  like 
the  French.f      In  the  south   the   Sayanians    occupy   the  Sayaoians,. 
high  mountains  of  that  name.     These  noinades  have  some 
features  of  resemblance  to   the  Mantchoos4     A  tribe  of 
Teleootes,  or  Telengutes,    lives   in   the  neighbourhood  ofTeieootes* 
Kutznesk;  the  greater  part  of  them  live  in  the  Kalmuk 
country*    The  Russians  call  them  white  Kalmuks.     Some 
of  them  who  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  baptism  still 
neglect  the  greater  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
church.    Their  language   is  half  Mongolian.^     In  going  Tartars  of 
down  the  rivers  Torask.and  Tchulym,  we  find  two  Tartar  xchlfiyrn 
colonies,  called   after   the  names  of   these  rivers.     The&c. 
Tchulym  Tartars  speak  a  dialect  consisting  of  Tartar, 

*  Georgt,  Rustte,  II.  (vol.  4to.)  1009. 

t  Pallas,  Voyages  en  Russie,  IV.  580.  4io. 

i  Gmelhrs  Travels,  IV.  370.  8vo.  (in  German.) 

♦  Georgi,  Description  of  Russian  nations,   II,  240,   in  German.     Vocab, 
Petropolit.  No.  101. 
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live  about  Kiarhta  and  Selinginsk,  and  are  in  small  num-  book 
her.  The  Bonriaitrs,  nr  Barga-Buiatt,  a  great  Mongolian  XXXVUI 
rare,  have  peopled  almost  the  whole  province  of  Irkutsk,"  ~ 
and  that  of  Nertrhinsk;  they  are  computed  at  98,000 
souls.*  In  their  exterior  the  Booriaite.s  resemble  the  Kal- 
iniiks.  There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  fat  people  among 
them ;  they  have  still  less  hair,  and  many  of  them  have  no 
heard  whatever.  Their  complexion  is  pale  and  yellow. 
They  are  deficient  in  corporal  strength;  a  Russian  of  the, 
same  age  and  size  with  a  Booriaite  is  a  match  for  suveral  of 
them  in  wreslling.  The  BooriaitcN,  however,  enjoy  good 
health,  though  they  seldom  reach  an  advanced  age.  Tin: 
small-pox,  onre  destructive  to  this  tribe,  has  ntnpped  its  ra- 
vages since  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  inocula- 
tion at  Irkutsk.  The  itch  is  very  prevalent  among  them, 
and  promoted  by  their  manner  of  living  and  cluthing. 
To  the  east  of  lake  Baikal  they  make  use  of  warm  baths 
in  chronic  diseases.  Their  physicians  are  shamans  or  Bor- 
cems,  who  attempt  to  cure  them  by  sacrifices  and  talis- 
mans rather  than  by  natural  remedies.  The  Boonaites 
speak  a  very  rude  dialect  or  Mongolic,  rendered  unintelli- 
gible by  frequent  transpositions  and  changes  of  conso- 
nants, f 

The  third   race  of  indigenous   inhabitants  of  northern  To^oo* 
Asia  is  that  of  the  Tongooses,  who  call  themselves  (Evan. ot  <E'**n 
The  Chinese  call   them    Solon.J    and    the  Yookageers  Er- 
peght.     They  have  a  common  origin   with  the  Mantchoos. 
The  Tongooses  arc  distinguished    by  their   regular  confor- 
mation.    They  arc  usually  of  a  middling  size,  limber,  and 
well  made.     Their  countenance   is   less  flattened  than  that 
of  the  Kalmuksj    with   small   and   lively  eyes,   the  nose 
well  proportioned,  the  beard   (bin,  the  hair  black,  and  the 
expression  agreeable.     The  Tungooses  are  subject  to  fowCoottiiu- 
diseases;  yet  they  seldom  attain  old  age,   which  proceeds"""' 

*  Ileym,  fcney  tie  peri  ie  Rustic,  p.  219,  {odition  or  1783-5.) 

1  Filcher'i  Hiitory  of  Siberia,    1.   p.  33.     Gmelin'i  Travels,  III.  ji.  370' 

G«0(|i'>  Description  of  the  Russian  nations,  IV,  p.  430.  (all  in  German.) 
J  Fiicher'i  History  of  Siberia,  I   465,  note  16.     Pallai,  Mt-inuiiei  Hislor.  Ittt 

;ei  Monjoli,  I.  p.  3,  (in  German.) 
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book  from  their  climate,  and  their  laborious  and  dangerous  mode 
xxxviii.  0f  life.  Sometimes  the  small-pox  makes  terrible  ravages 
"  among  them.  The  priests  of  their  idolatry  are  their  physi- 
cians. Among  the  Tongooses  the  senses  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing are  incredibly  acute ;  the  organs  of  taste,  smell,  and 
touch  are  less  sensible.  These  nomades  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  every  tree  and  every  rock  within  their  district. 
They  can  point  out  with  certainty  a  road  of  a  hundred 
miles,  by  describing  the  stones  and  trees  which  occur  in  it; 
and  can  give  sure  directions  to  travellers.  They  follow 
the  game  by  the  slight  marks  which  their  steps  leave  on  the 
grass  or  on  the  moss.  They  have  never  submitted  to  the 
Religion,  rite  of  baptism.  Their  religion  is  a  branch  of  Shamanism. 
Their  supreme  divinity  is  called  Boa.  Polygamy  is  allow- 
ed among  them.  Their  princes  are  called  Tai-Sha,  a  term 
which  appears  to  be  Mongol ic.  The  language  of  the  Ton- 
gooses  is  a  dialect  of  Mantchoo,  with  a  mixture  of  Mongol  re 
words,  chiefly  consisting  of  such  as  denote  objects  relating 
to  civilized  habits.*  The  Tougoos  language  comprehends 
eight  or  ten  dialects. 

This  tribe  pitches  its  moveable  dwellings  over  a  third 
part  of  Siberia.  It  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei 
to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  On  the  south  side  it  occupies  the 
east  part  of  Daooria.  These  Tongooses  are  good  horse- 
men, excellent  archers,  brave  and  robust  Another  tract 
of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Tongooses  extends  between 
the  Lena,  and  the  Yenisei,  as  far  as  the  lower  Tongooska. 
Like  their  neighbours  the  Samoides,  they  are  poor.  Those 
en  the  Lena,  called  Olenians,  live  by  the  rein-deer,  and 
the  produce  of  fishing  and  hunting.  Their  name  is  from 
Olena,  the  Russian  word  for  the  rein-deer ;  lastly,  the  La- 
mutes,  or  shoremen,  from  Lama,  the  sea,  in  the  Tongoos 
language,  occupy  the  province  of  Okhotsk,  as  far  as  the 
limits  of  the  Roriaks.  Their  entire  number  amounts  only 
to  24,000  persons.f 


Different 

Tongooie 

tribes. 


*  Vocab.  Petropol.  No.  13S— 145.  GeorgPs  Travels  in  Siberia,  etc.  I.  26»— 
271,  (in  German.)  Killing's  Travels,  abridged  by  Sauer,  p.  387,  (in  German  .'. 
Fischer,  Histoire  do  Siberie,  in  trod.  p.  116. 

*  Heym,  )oc.  cir. 
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At  the  base  of  the  Uralian  mountains  of  the  north,  and    book 
on  the  lower  Obi,  we  find  some  tribes  of  Finnish  cxtrac- X*XVI*1* 
tion,  and  perhaps  originally  from  Europe,  for  we  have  no      !       " 
proof  that  the  Finnish  nation  was  originally  Asiatic. 

The  Wogools,  who  live  between  the  Tobol,  the  Berezof,  Wogools* 
the  Obi,  and  the  Uralian  mountains,  are  under  the  middling 
stature.  They  have  generally  black  hair  and  little  beard. 
Their  principal  business  is  the  chase,  in  which  they  display 
singular  agility  and  address,  and  manage  equally  the  mus- 
ket and  the  javelin.  They  also  excel  in  laying  all  sorts  of 
toils  for  deer.  They  call  themselves  Mansi  $  their  language 
is  very  mixed.* 

The  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  who  are  likewise  of  Finnish  ex*-  Ostiaks  bx 
traction,  form  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  of  Siberia, the  0bl* 
reckoning  about  30,000  males.  The  name  of  Ostiak, 
which  signifies  stranger,  has  been  given  by  the  Tartars  to 
three  different  tribes.  The  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  named 
Mansi  by  the  Wogools,  assert  that  they  are  descended 
from  the  Permians.  Before  submitting  to  Russia,  they 
were  governed  by  princes  of  their  own  nation ;  and  from 
their  descendants  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  are  still  taken. 
This  people  has  no  alphabet.  They  can  count  no  higher 
than  ten,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  other  Finnish 
tribes.  They  posses?  the  country  fyom  Surgut  to  Berezof 
,  and  Obdorskoi. 

The  Ostiaks,   says   a  Russian  traveller,  Souyef,f  are  Manners 
small  and  feeble.    Their  physiognomy  has  no  distinguish'-  "m/oftnt 
ing  characteristic.    Their  hair  is  generally  of  a  reddish  or  Ostiaks. 
a  light  yellow  cast.     They  wear  a  tight  dress,  which    is 
made  of  skins  and  furs.    The  men  make  a  mark  upon  their 
skin,  the  women  sew  figures  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the 
fore  arm,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  leg.    Their  summer  ca- 
bins are  of  a  pyramidal  form ;  the  winter  ones  are  square, 
and  built  of  wood.    The  Ostiaks  are  properly  fishermen,  but 

*  Georgi,  Description  des  nations  Russes,  I.  65.    Compare  with  Adelung'e 
Mithridates,  I.  p.  539. 

t  Dans  le  Voyage  de  Pallas,  t.  IV.  p.  51 — 88,  (4to.) 
vox.  II.  54 
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book    in  winter  they  make  great  bunting  expeditions.    The  rich 
cxxviu.  p08Se8a  flocks  of  rein-deer.    Nothing  is  so  dirty  and  dis- 

" gusting  as  their  appearance  and  manner  of  living.;  yet  they 

enjoy  good  health.  They  generally  die  of  scorbutic, 
nervous,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  The  Ostiaks  are  still 
pagans.  In  swearing  allegiance  to  a  new  emperor,  they 
eneration  are  made  to  go  on  their  knees  before  a  bear's  skin,  or  an 
axe  with  which  a  bear  has  been  killed ;  each  Ostiak  is  pre- 
sented with  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  and 
takes  his  oath  in  the  following  terms :  "  If  in  the  coarse 
of  my  life  I  become  unfaithful  to  my  Czar,  if  1  do  not 
pay  my  tribute,  if  I  desert  my  canton,  &c.  &c  may  a  bear 
devour  me  !  may  the  morsel  of  bread  which  I  now  eat  suf- 
focate me,  this  axe  cut  off  my  head,  and  this  knife  pierce 
my  heart !"  This  is  a  ceremony  used  among  all  the  ido- 
latrous people  of  Siberia.  The  bear  enjoys  among  them  a 
religious  veneration.  They  make  sacrifices  before  going 
out  to  hunt  this  animal ;  and  after  having  killed  one,  they 
celebrate  his  memory  by  an  expiatory  fete,  and  by  songs 
addressed  to  his  manes.* 
Tribes  of  It  is  thought  that  the  whole  Samoid  race  has  moved 
down  the  course  of  the  Yenisei' ;  for  there  are  still  found 
from  the  upper  Yenisei  and  the  Abakan  to  the  west  end 
of  lake  Baikal  some  weak  tribes  which  speak  dialects  which 
have  a  great  mixture  of  Samoid  words,  or  which  even  be- 
ioyetcs.  long  entirely  to  that  language.  Such  are  the  Soyetes,  who 
Uibaies.  are  said  to  be  numerous  in  Chinese  Mongolia;  the  Kai- 
bales,  who  leave  the  dead  bodies  of  their  children  exposed 
on  the  trees,  and  who  dispute  with  the  mountain  hare  the 
heaps  of  hay  provided  by  that  intelligent  animal;  the  Ma- 
Caragassei  tores,  the  Karagasses,  the  Kamachinzes,  and  lastly,  the 
Ostiaks  of  Narym.f  It  might  appear  natural  to  consider 
the  Ostiaks  of  the  Yenisei  or  of  Pumpokol  as  a  link  of  that 
chain j  but  it  appears  that  this  tribe  of  hunters  has  form- 

•  Ceorgi,  Deer,  des  nat.  Russes,  I.  21. 

+  Fitcher,  Histoire  de  la  Siberie,  I.  137.  168,  179,  4v. 
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ed  for  itself  a  peculiar  jargon,  which  defies  the  researches    book 
of  historians.*  xxx^il 

The  Samoids  properly  so  called  occupy  an  immense  8Mi0|df> 
extent  of  territory,  covered  with  heath  and  morass.  They 
are  bounded  in  Europe  by  the  river  Mesen,  about  42°  of 
east  longitude ;  and  in  Asia  they  go  as  far  as  Olenek  near 
the  Lena,  and  almost  under  the  117th  meridian.  It  is  a 
space  of  2070  miles  in  length,  and  from  270  to  550  in 
breadth. 

The  ordinary  stature  of  the  Samoids  is  from  four  to  five  Physical 
feet;  they  arc  generally  squat,  with  very  short  legs,  aJu,n.IU" 
large  and  flat  head,  a  flat  nose,  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
very  projecting,  a  wide  mouth,  large  ears,  and  a  very 
scanty  beard;  thejr  eyes  are  small,  black,  and  angular;!  x 
to  these  attractions  they  add  an  olive  coloured  skin  shin- 
ing with  grease,  hair  black  and  bristly,  which,  though 
small  in  quantity,  they  arrange  with  great  care.  The  wo- 
men have  an  easy  shape  and  mild  features.  They  arrive 
very  early  at  the  age  of  puberty.  The  greater  part  of  the 
girls  are  marriageable  at  eleven  or  twelve,  but  they  have 
few  children,  and  they  cease  bearing  before  thirty.  These 
people,  who  may  be  called  the '  Hottentots  of  the  north, 
only  use  their  tame  rein-deers  for  drawing  their  sledges; 
they  use  the  wild  rein-deer  for  food.  Equally  dirty  as  the 
Ostiaks,  they  are  richer  and  better  clothed.  Their  only 
worship  is  a  gross  form  of  fetich  ism ;  a  stone  or  a  piece  of 
wood  is  the  object  of  their  adoration,  or  rather  of  their  su- 
perstitious attention.  They  carefully  avoid  pronouncing  the 
names  of  the  dead4  Their  magicians  are  adroit  jugglers, 
who  will  plunge  a  knife  into  their  bodies  without  being 
wounded.  Acting  the  part  of  inspired  persons,  many  of 
them  become  really  phrenitic  Some  of  these  sorcerers,  at 
the  least  touch  or  look,  are  seized  with  a  kind  of  madness, 

*  Adelung,  Mithred.  I.  580. 

t  Storcb,  Tableau.de  la  Russia,  p.  405.  Souyef,  Voyage  <le  Pallas,  IV.  p. 
190,  (in  4to.) 

X  Wasili  Krestinin,  Observations  on  the  Satnoides,  in  Busse's  Journal  of  Rus- 
sia, I.  p.  291,  &c.  371,  &c.  II.  83,  &c.  245,  &c.  (in  German.) 
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book  roll  upon  the  ground,  utter  loud  bowlings,  and  even  at- 
ravm.  tempt  to  kill  those  around  thein  with  any  weapon  they  can 
find.  The  Russians,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  these  sa- 
vage people,  tell  us  that  the  magicians  inspire  them  with 
onsen,  a  sort  of  terror.  The  women  are  extremely  unhappy  and 
despised ;  considered  as  impure  beings,  the}  are  obliged 
to  perfume  themselves  before  passing  the  threshold  of  the 
cabin.  The  amusements  of  this  wandering  people  consist 
in  dances,  in  which  they  keep  time  to  a  nasal  sort  of  song. 
Divided  into  different  tribes,  among  which  the  Obdorians 
and  the  Iooraks  are  the  most  remarkable,  the  Satnoids  do 
not  amount  altogether  to  20,000  persons;  but  placed  out 
of  the  tract  of  conquerors,  they  have  preserved  their  lan- 
guage, which  resembles  no  other,  in  an  unmixed  state.* 
They  give  themselves  the  name  of  Ninctz,  as  applied  to 
their  nation.  Their  term  for  the  men  as  opposed  to  women 
is  Chosovo. 

The  Yakoots,  who  live  to  the  east  of  the  Samoids,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Yakootsk,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lena  all  the  way  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  appear  to  be 
degenerated  Tartars,  who  have  withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  power  of  the  Mongols  by  emigrating  to  distant  coun- 
tries. They  call  themselves  Socha,  in  the  plural  Socha- 
lar;  there  is  still  among  the  Tartars  of  Rrasnoiark  a 
branch  which  bears  this  name.  The  Yakoots,  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  their  neighbours,  wear  long  hair,  and  short 
and  open  dresses.  In  dirtiness  they  yield  to  none;  for  a 
grave  author  assures  us  that  the  mortars  which  they  use 
for  bruising  their  dried  fish  are  made  of  cowdung  hardened 
by  the  frost.  Their  number  in  all  amounts  to  84,000 
persons. 
fooVa-  The  Yookaghirs  inhabit  the  mountains  in  which  the  In- 

blI>*  digirka  and  the  Kowyma  take  their  rise.  They  consist  of 
500  families,  all  baptized,  who  live  by  the  chase  and  the 
produce  of  their  rein-deer.  We  do  not  well  know  whe- 
ther they    should  be  numbered  among  the    Samoids    or 

*  Vocabul,  Petropol.  No,  120— 139, 
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among  the  Yakoots,  or  to  be  conjoined  with  the  tribes  which    book 
are  next  to  be  enumerated.*  xxxvm* 

The  Tchooktches   possess  the  very  eastern  extremity  °fTchook. 
Asia,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Yookaghirs,  and  on  the  north  tcbes  or 
of  the  Koriaks.     They  consist  of  a  thousand  families  at  the  2jj|£ukot" 
utmost,  who  are  generally  found   in  small  camps  near  the 
rivers.    Their  tents,  of  a  square  figure,   consist  of  four 
poles  supporting  a  roof  of  rein-deer  skins.      In   front  of 
each  tent  lances  and  arrows,  fixed  in  the  snow,  are  at  hand 
to  repel  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Koriaks,  who,   though 
belonging  to  the  same  race,  often  annoy  them  with  perfidious 
warfare.    In  the  middle  is  a  stove;  and   their  bed  con- 
sists of  small  branches  of  trees  laid  on  the  snow  and  cover- 
ed with  wild  beasts'  skins.    Their  dwellings  are  dirty,  and  Manner  of 
their  food  disgusting.     The  dress  of  the  women  consists  mng" 
of  a  deer's  skin  hung  from  the  neck,  so  that  by  untying  a 
single  knot  they  are  completely  naked.    The  Tchooktches 
have  large  features,  but  they  have  not  the  flat  nose  nor  the 
small  eyes  of  the  Ramtchatdales.    Lesseps  says  that  their 
figure  has  nothing  of  the  Asiatic  form,  and  Captain  Cook 
had  previously  made  the  same  observation.    The  Tchook- 
tches, are  able  stingers,  and  display  much  courage  and  ad- 
dress in  whale  fishing,  which  they  conduct  in  the  European 
manner,  without    having  received  instructions  from  that 
quarter. 

The  Shelagi,  near  the  cape  which  bears  their  name ;  Different 
the  Ashushalat,  and  the  Peyeskoli,  on  islands  of  the  Frozen tribfia* 
Sea  which  are  little  known,  belong  to  the  family  of  the 
Tchooktches. 

The  Koriaks,  whose  number  does  not  amount  to  2000,  Koriaks. 
live  by  their  rein-deers  or  by  hunting,  near  the  rivers  of 
Anadyr  and  Olutora.  The  Olutorzi  (the  Lutores  of 
Witsen,)  speak  a  smooth  language,  but  in  general  the  idiom 
of  the  Koriaks  approaches  both  to  that  of  the  Tchooktches 
and  to  that  of  the  following  tribe.f  » 

*  Georgi,  III.  328.  Sauer,  Voyage  de  Billings,  387,  <fec. 

t  S teller's  Description  of  Kamtchatka,  59—71,  (in  German.) 
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book  The  Kamtchatdales,  whose  number  diminishes  so  fast 
xxxviii.  that  in  a  little  time  the  whole  tribe  will  probably  be  extinct,* 
_  are  a  people  of  short  stature,  with  firm  shoulders,  a  large 

dales.  bean,  a  long  ami  flat  countenance,  small  eyes,  small  lips, 
and  little  hair.  The  Kamtrhatdale  women  have  fine  skins, 
very  small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  tolerably  well  proportion- 
ed shape.  This  people  is  subject  to  few  diseases ;  several 
lame  persons  are  to  be  seen  among  them,  a  circumstance 
probably  owing  to  their  labours  and  perilous  undertakings* 
Their  most  common  complaints  are  scurvy,  and  diseases 
resulting  from  immorality ;  the  latter  were  known  before 
the  Russians  came  among  them ;  they  have  no  physicians. 
The  glare  of  the  snow  subjects  them  to  frequent  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes.  The  small-pox,  like  the  plague,  car- 
Inocula-  ries  off  entire  generations;  yet  inoculation  has  been  long 
tion.  t|Se(|  among  them ;  .they  perform  the  operation  on  them- 
selves with  a  fish-bone.  Their  sexual  temperament  is  keen, 
which  is  ascribed  to  their  fish-diet ;  and  their  tendency  to 
libertinism  is  not  repressed  by  the  severity  of  the  climate. 
Dwellings.  The  Kamtchatdales  of  the  south  have  their  isbas*  or  6a- 
langans*  that  is  to  say,  their  winter'  and  summer  cabins, 
raised  on  stages  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  their  fish,  which  is  almost  their  whole  sup- 
port. They  wear  next  their  bodies  a  cotton  shirt,  with 
wide  pantaloons  of  deer-skin;  their  boots  are  of  tanned 
leather,  and  their  caps  of  fur.  The.  chief  occupation  of 
the  men  is  fishing.  In  summer  the  women  go  into  the 
woods  to  gather  vegetables,  and  during  this  occupation 
they  give  way  to  a  libertine  phrenzy  like  that  of  our  an- 
cient Bacchanti.  They  travel  on  a  light  carriage,  on  which 
they  sit  side- ways,  and  instead  of  the  rein-deer,  they  are 
drawn  by  dogs  of  a  breed  very  similar  to  our  shepherd's 
dog.  In  the  north  of  Kamtchatka,  the  cabins  are  subter- 
ranean excavations,  which  retain  the  heat  with  advantage ; 

#  Krusenstern's  Voyage  round  the  world,  II.  270,  (original  German   edi- 
tion.) 
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bnt  the  confinement  and  exhalations  generate  an  atmosphere    book 
which  is  insupportable.  xxxvni. 

Wc  now  proceed  to  give  an   account  of  the   provinces  ProViit- 
and  towns  of  Siberia.  Towira? 

The  province  of  Ekaterinburg  belongs  to  the  govern- Province  of 
ment  of  Perm,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  situated  in  ^yratenn" 
Europe.  It  occupies  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Ura- 
lian  mountains.  Ekaterinburg  consists  of  2000  houses, 
and  is  the  seat  of  general  administration  for  the  mines.  Ir- 
bit  is  famous  for  a  great  market  for  conducting  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  district  of  Troitsk*  containing  a  town  of  the  same  District  of 
name,  belongs  to  the  government  of  Orenburg*    The  towta Tf0,ttk- 
is  a  rendezvous  for  Kirguisian  caravans. 


The  government  of  Tobolsk  extends  along  the  banks  Gove&m- 

HKIT  OF 

Tobolsk. 


of  the  Obi,  the  Irtysh,  and  the  Tobol.    We  begin  with  theMK"T0F 


district  of  Tobolsk,  situated  on  the  junction  of  these  three 
rivers,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  plain,  intersected  by 
some  lines  of  elevated  rock.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole 
severe,  yet  the  summer  heats  are  considerable.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  thermometer  rise  to  90°  or 
95°.  Storms  are  frequent  in  this  quarter;  and  the  rains 
are  very  heavy.  The  cold  is  as  severe  in  winter  as  the 
heats  are  powerful  in  summer,  the  thermometer  often  fall- 
ing to  30°  below  zero;  yet  the  climate  is  very  healthy. climate. 
Venereal  complaints  and  intermittent  fevers  are  the  only 
two  prevailing  diseases.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fruit  produc- 
tive. The  government  garden,  certainly  the  finest  in  the tl0n8' 
country,  exhibits  them  only  in  paintings  on  the  walls. 
The  pea-tree  of  Siberia,  or  Robinia  caragana,  the  birch, 
and  above  all,  the  black  elder,  Rhamnus  frangulu,  are  the 
favourite  trees  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tobolsk.  There  are 
some  red  and  green  gooseberries.  Every  kind  of  grain 
succeeds;  the  grass  is  thick  and  juicy;  the  soil,  every 
where  black  and  light,  stands  in  no  need  of  manure.  The 
peasantry,  too  idle  to  remove  the  dung  of  their  stables  and 
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book  cow-bouses  from  time  to  time,  are  sometimes  obliged  to' 
xxxvin.  pUjj  t|,em  down  and  build  others*  on  account  of  the  incon- 
""" ~"~ ~"  venience  attending  the  enormous  accumulation. 

Tobolsk,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  and  op- 
posite to  the  confluence  of  theTob«»l  with  that  river,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  all  Siberia.*  It  is  the  place  of 
residence  of  a  governor  and  an  archbishop.  The  upper 
city  is  223  feet  higher  than  the  lower,  and  they  commu- 
nicate by  an  ascent  of  290  steps.  The  numerous  domes 
and  steeples  of  this  place  give  it  a  magnificent  ap|>earanco 
at  a  favourable  distance.  The  governor's  palace  in  the  cita- 
del is  an  agreeable  resting  point  to  the  eye,  but  having 
been  burnt  down,  it  only  shews  well  at  a  distance.  The 
streets  are  laid  with  timber;  the  houses  are  generally  of 
wood,  but  handsome ;  the  population,  increased  by  a  flou- 
rishing trade,  amounts  to  16,000  or  17,000  souls.  The 
inundations  of  the  Irtysh  and  Tobol  sometimes  lay  the 
country  under  water  for  twenty-six  miles  round  the  city* 
On  such  occasions  it  can  only  be  entered  by  water,  and 
the  streets  are  covered  with  boats  and  rafts  in  which  busi- 
ness is  transacted.  •'  Tobolsk,"  says  Kotzebue,  *•  is  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  which  have  been  marked  in  a  pic- 
turesque manner  by  the  torrents.  From  these  we  may  see* 
during  the  rains,  the  immense  surface  of  the  waters  which 
inundate  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  borders  of  the  thick 
forests  which  on  all  sides  appear  in  the  horizon.  There 
the  eye  of  the  exile  is  fixed  on  each  sail  which  appears, 
and  where,  in  imagination,  he  figures  his  family  coming 
to  participate  in  his  misfortunes. 

Sibir  was  the  capital  of  the  Tartars  while  they  ruled  Si- 
beria; that  city  was  situated  about  ten  or  eleven  miles  from 
Tobolsk,  on  the  little  river  Sibirka.  It  is  with  difficulty 
that  some  obscure  ruins  of  it  can  now  be  found. 

At  Demianskoi-Yam  a  travelling  stage  on  the  Irtysh, 
north  from  Tobolsk,  cabbage    ceases    to    form    a   head, 

#  Sec  Hermann's  Memoirs  of  Science,  Economy,  and  Statistics,  (in  German'. 
I-  p.  23,  100,  for  a  description  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk. 
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producing  only  some  scattered  leaves.    At  Samarofskoi-    book 
Yam,  a  little  above  the  confluence  of  the  Irtysh  and  the  Obi,  xxxviik 
the  rigour  of  the  climate  becomes  too  severe  for  horses  to  en-  ■ 
dure.    We  then  enter  on  the  vast  district  of  Berezof,  which 
extends  to  the  Gulfs  of  Kara,  of  Obi,  and  of  Taz,  a  space 
two  or  three  times  larger  than  Finland  or  Norway,  and 
situated  under  the  same  latitudes,  but  two  or  three  hun- 
dred times  less  populous.    The  summer  heats  of  Berezof, 
at  the  parallel  of  64%  are  of  short  duration  but  powerful, 
and  are  suddenly  followed  by  the  cold  weather.    The  frosts 
generally  begin  at  the  end  of  August,  and  the  ice  of  the 
Obi  never  breaks  up  till  the  end  of  May.    There  is  no 
agriculture,  yet  some  leguminous  species  succeed.    The 
forests  are  composed  of  birch,  pine,  and  Siberian  cedars, 
all  stunted.    Aquatic  birds  and  fish  are  abundant. 

The  country  on  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  called  Obdoria,  Obdoria. 
is  still  more  wretched.    The  ground  scarcely  thaws  to  a 
depth  of  eighteen  inches,  even  during  the  long  day  of 
summer.    Nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  morasses  overgrow  Arctic 
with  all  kinds  of  rushes,  mixed  with  small  plants  of  a  dimi-  res«tation- 
nutive  willow,  the  dwarf  large-leaved  birch,  the  marsh  cistus, 
the  Andromeda,  and  the  Arbutus  alpina.*    On  the  Uralian 
mountains,  where  the  elevation  is  not  great,   there  are 
larches  six  feet  high,  alders  and  willows  in  the  state  of  un- 
derwood, and  sometimes  forming  small  trees.     On  the  bor- 
ders of  the  ocean  two  species  of  bramble  are  almost  the  only 
plants  to  be  found. 

The  district  of  Surgoot,  to  the  south-east  of  Berezof,  and  District  of 
north  from  Tobolsk,  contains  elevated  lands,  covered  \vithSu,g00t* 
marshy  forests,  where  sables,  foxes,  and  martens,  formerly 
abounded.    Surgoot  is  a  small  town  on  the  Obi. 

The  district  of  Turinsk,  situated  to  the  west  of  Tobolsk,  or Turinsk. 
contains  arable  lands.    Provisions  here  are  very  cheap. 
The  chief  place,  Turinsk  on  the  river  Tura,  is  a  considerable 
town  for  that  country. 

*  Souyef,  in  Pa  lias's  Travel?,  t.  IV.  p.  21*. 
VOJ«  It.  55 
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book  It  was  at  Pclym,  north  from  the  preceding,  that  the  ce- 
xxxvin.  ie5rated  Field  Marshal  Munnich  passed  twenty  years  of 
^  his  life,  formerly  so  active,  and  then  so  useful  to  barbar- 

Description  .  A  *    .    _        .  __,  ,        _  _  _^  . 

-t>f  Peiym,  ous  and  ungrateful  Russia.  ••  The  woewodat  of  Pelym»99 
nfcinUn"  8ay8  Munnich  himself,  "is  covered  with  marshy  .forests, 
which  cannot  be  traversed  in  summer  with  any  sort  of  car- 
riage. In  winter,  people  pass  along  by  means  of  pattens 
five  feet  long,  six  or  seven  inches  wide  under  the  feet, 
and  covered  with  rein-deer  skins  to  prevent  them  from 
sliding.  The  inhabitants  guide  themselves  across  these 
forests  by  means  of  the  compass,  which  they  can  make  for 
themselves,  the  magnet  being  pretty  well  known  among 
them."* 

The  district  of  Tioomen,  to  the  south-west  of  Tobolsk, 
is  more  open  and  less  covered  with  forests  than  Turinsk; 
it  exports  grain,  and  even  some  apple-trees  are  found  here. 
Tioomen,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Tura,  has  several 
Tartar  inhabitants,  and  handsome  carpets  are  manufac- 
tured in  itf  At  some  distance  from  it  is  found  the  tomb 
of  the  traveller  Steller,  who  has  made  us  acquainted  with 
Kamtchatka.i 

The  district  of  Yalutorowsk  is  east  from  the  preceding. 
No  where  are  richer  meadows  to  be  seen  than  here ;  they  are 
cut  down  by  the  first  who  comes ;  and  the  greater  part  are 
not  mowed  at  all,  as  there  is  a  want  of  cattle  to  consume 
the  fodder.  Insects  swarm  amazingly.  The  district  of 
Tara  on  the  Irtysh,  to  the  south-east  of  Tobolsk,  com* 
prehends  a  flat  country  covered  with  forests,  and  well 
stocked  with  game.  Tara  on  the  river  side  is  a  handsome 
town. 

The  district  of  Koorgan  is  situated  south  from  Yalu- 
torowsk on  the  Tobol.  The  governor  of  Tobolsk,  in  de- 
scribing it  to  M.  Rotzebue,  called  it  the  Italy  of  Siberia. 

*  Buschiog,  t.  II.  part  I.  p.  491.  French  translation, 
t  Georgi,  Russie,  U.  p.  1036,  (in  4to«) 
t  Pallas,  Voyages  IT.  p.  506,  (to  4to.) 
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The  ground  is  covered  with  beautiful  flowers.     Flocks  of    book 
•  horned  cattle,  and  of  horses,  feed  there  without  any  keeper,  xxxvm, 
Plenty  of  wood-cocks,  wild  ducks,  and  wood-pigeons  are  — — 
seen.    The  town  of  Koorgan,  on  the  Tobol,  resembles  a 
collection  of  farm  houses.    Provisions  are  extremely  low  in 
price,  but  all  articles  of  European  manufacture  are  very 
high.     Kotzebue  describes  in    the  following   manner  the 
amusements  in  which  the  young  women  of  Koorgan   in- 
dulge on  the  banks  of  the  Tobol.    "  Along  the  rivers  there 
are  places  where  the  young  women  come  together  to  wash  Koorgan- 
linen,  and  to  bathe;  these  baths  are  converted  by  them  into  esegir  8* 
admirable  gymnastic  exercises ;  they  cross  and  re-cross  the 
Tobol,  swimming  gracefully  and   without  effort,   leaving 
themselves  for  a  time  to  the  force  of  the  current,  and  lying 
on  the  water  with  their  faces  upward ;  they  often  pursue 
one  another,  or  pelt  one  another  with  sand,  duck,  and  upset 
one  another,  and  plunge  together ;  they  remind  a  spectator 
of  the  Naiads  of  ancient  fable ;   and  so  far  do  they  carry 
their  sport  that  one  not  used  to  see  them  would  apfflrebend 
every  moment  he  should  see  them  go  to  the  bottom.    The 
whole  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency ;  the  head  alone 
appears  out  of  water,  and  were  it  not  for  a  slight  glance  of 
the  form  of  the  bosom,  one  might  doubt  of  their  sex.     When 
about  to  finish  their  sport  and  go  out  of  the  water,  they  re- 
quest the  spectators  to  retire ;    and,  should  any  one  more 
curious  or  rude  than  the  rest  refuse,   the  women  on  the 
banks  form  a  close  circle  round  those  uho  are  coming  out, 
and  throw  a  piece  of  dress  over  each,  so  that  every  thing 
necessary  to  modesty  in  thi$  particular  is  completed  in  an 
instant." 

To  the  east  of  the  preceding  is  the  district  of  Ischim,  District  oj 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  great  steppe  of  Issim,  0rl8chim: 
Ischim,  in  which  the  Kirguisians  of  the  middle  horde  wan- 
der. These  nomades  were  formerly  in  the  practice  of  car- 
rying off  the  Russians,  and  dragging  them  along  tied  to 
the  tails  of  their  horses*  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
incursions,  a  line  of  military  posts  was  established,  extend- 
ing from  the  banks  of  the  Tobol  to  those  of  the  Irtysh, 
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book    along  the  margin  of  a  valley  full  of  salt  lakes.*    The  for- 
xxxviii.  jress  0f  Petropaulofskaia  is  the  residence  of  the  staff  of  this* 
7"    ;     ~  line.    The  district  of  Omsk  on  the  Irtysli,  near  the  steppe 
Omsk.       of  Barabin,  presents  nothing  remarkable.     Omsk,  its  chief 
place,  contains  a  great  many  exiles. 

Govf.rn-       The  government  of  Tomsk  comprehends  the  countries 
Tomsk!*  situated  on  the  Upper  Obi,  and  on  the  Yenisei. 
Province  of     The  province  of  Tomsk  presents  at  its  northern  extre- 
lTan^"      mi*y  ^ie  vast  district  of  Mangaseisk,  more  commonly  call- 
ed Turukhansk,  a  series  of  forests,  marshes,  and  deserts. 
The  white  foxes,  white  bears,  and  wolves,  are  larger  here 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Siberia,  and  their  hair  is  thicker 
and  of  better  quality.    Fish  and  aquatic  birds  abound.     On 
the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  to  the  cast  of  the  Yenisei* 
quantities  of  timber  are  thrown  on  shorcf    The  climate  is 
more  severe  than  on  the  Obi.    The  ice  does  not  entirely 
disappear  till  the  end  of  June.    The  elms,  larches,  willows, 
Physical     and  birches,  are  only  two  months  in  leaf.    The  flowering 
details.      Q£  pjants  js  „,ore  early.    A  species  of  flax  grows  here,  with 

flowers  of  extraordinary  size4  The  town  of  Turukhansk, 
called  also  Mangaseisk,  contains  a  thousand  people.  The 
simovie,  or  cabins  of  the  Cossacks,  extend  330  miles  farther 
north  :  these  hyperboreans  are  very  much  attached  to  their 
horrid  count ry.§ 

District  of  To  the  south  of  Turukhansk,  the  district  of  Yenisei  ex- 
emsei.  tencjg  ai0ng  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  the  Upper  Tun- 
guska  or  Angara.  It  produces  corn,  venison*  and  winged 
game  in  plenty,  but  has  no  fruit  trees.  The  town  of  Yeni- 
sei, situated  on  the  river,  has  a  great  trade.  It  is  four  miles 
in  circumference.  Its  inhabitants  have  the  character  of 
being  cunning  and  deceitful  dealers,  and  addicted  to  drunk- 
enness and  debauchery. 

or  Nary  m.      The  districts  of  Narym,  of  Tchoulym,  of  Tomsk,   and 
of  Kainsk,  extend  to  the  south-west  of  the  two  preceding. 

*  Pallas,  Voyage,  III.  p.  51.  (4lo.) 

t  Gmclin,  Voyage  in  Siberie,  III.  p.  126. 

X  Souyef,  dans  les  Voyages  de  Pallas,  IV.  p.  458,  (in  4to.") 

)  tteorgi,  Russie,  II.  p.  1057. 
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Narym,  the  most  northerly,  is  a  hunting  country,  possess-    book 
ing  very  little  bestial,  and  no  agriculture.    There  are  some  xxxvin- 
flocks  in  that  of  Tchoulym.    In  the  district  of  Tomsk, 
which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Obi,  the  soil  is  very  pro-  andTomsk. 
ductive  in  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  many  horses  and  cattle 
are  reared  in  it.    The  rivers  are  stocked  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  fish.    In  this  country,  Mr.  Flaxmann  discovered 
coal. 

Tomsk  on  the  Tom,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Obi  on  city  of 
the  east,  ranks  the  third  town  of  Siberia.  Its  population  Tomsk* 
amounts  to  11,000,  and  is  daily  increasing,  Its  central 
position  will,  perhaps,  render  it  one  day  the  capital  of 
Siberia.  Tomsk  is  the  abode  or  resort  of  a  very  great 
number  of  Russian,  Tartar,  Bukharian  and  Kalmuk  mer- 
chants. The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  a 
sect  called  the  Roskolniki,  who  are  austere  and  ridiculous 
in  their  maxims,  but  are  said  to  give  themselves  up  in  se- 
cret to  debauchery  and  drunkenness,  though  such  accounts 
of  despised  sectaries  are  seldom  to  be  trusted. 

The  district  of  Kainsk,  which  comprehends  a  part  of  Kainsk. 
the  steppe  of  Barabin,  is  remarked  for  a  great  quantity  of 
ermines. 

The  province  of  Kolywan  was,  under  Ratherine  IL,  a  Kolywan. 
separate  government.  It  is  the  southern  part  of  western 
Siberia.  The  country  between  the  Obi  and  the  Tom  ;is 
blessed  with  a  very  fertile  soil ;  but  when  visited  by  Pallas 
it  was  covered  with  birch  wood,  and  very  thinly  inhabited.* 
Here  the  town  of  Kolywan  has  been  built  and  rebuilt,  some- 
times in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another.  The  modern  Ko- 
lywan is  a  middling  town  on  the  Obi. 

The  district  of  Semipalatnoi,  being  the  southern  extre-  District  of 
mity  of  western  Siberia,  merits  our  particular  attention  in  Semipaiit- 
regard  to  its  natural  geography.    The  plain  between  the 
Obi  and  the  Irtysh  is  of  a  saline  nature.    The  banks  of 
the  Irtysh  consist  of  hills  of  very  deep  moving  sand.     The 
cattle  here  are  extremely  liable  to  be  cut  off  in  multitudes  by 

♦  Pallas's  Travels,  III.  p.  388. 
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book    disease.    In  the  southern  part,  which  is  more  mountain- 
xxxviii.  oug^  t|ie  water  in  several  places  is  had,  and  gives  rise  to 
intermittent  fevers.*    This  country  is  exposed  to  storms 
and  hurricanes.      The   heights   are    generally   arid,  and 
none  but  the   low  grounds  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
Vegetation.  The  vegetation  of  wild  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  becomes 
more  beautiful  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  mountains. 
The  false  acacia,  the  balsam  poplar,  the  wild  cherry,  the 
white  liazH,  the  white  and  red  elder,  the  red  gooseberry, 
the  privet*  and  all  kinds  of  wild  roses,  cover  the  banks 
of  the  CM*.    Large  yellow  strawberries  please  both  the 
taste  and  the  eye.     Hyssop,   water-mint,  hops,   and   wild 
hemlocks,  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Shoolba.     The  Clematites 
orientalis  attaches  itself  to  the  trees  in  festoons.    Limpid 
springs  flow  under  the  shade  of  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle, 
which  here  forms  pretty  large  trees.  •  In  the  Altai   moun- 
tains, plants  more  peculiar  to  Alpine  temperatures,  such  as 
the  Otntiana  veris,  the  alpine  saintfoin,  the  Dryas  pentape- 
tala,  the  Polygala  Sibirica,  the  beautiful  Spiraea  altaica* 
the   Valeriana  Sibirica*  the  everlasting  flower  called  Gna- 
phalium  silvcstre,  display  their  elegant  blossom  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  snow.t 
Schiangen-     The  mine  and  town  of  Schlangenberg,  called   by  the 
**erg'         Russians  Zmeiewskaia-Gora,  is  the  most  remarkable  place 
in  this  district.     The  mountain  receives  its  name  from  the 
great   number  of  serpents   found   in   it.      The  Tchoodes 
had  made  extensive  workings  here  long  before  the  Rus- 
sians. 
pistrictof       In  the  environs  of  Barnaool,  in  the  district  of  Biisk,  the 
fjiisk.         air  js  milder,  am|  the  summer  warmer  than  in  places  more 
to  the  south,  which  are  nearer  the  mountains.    All  kinds  of 
pot  herbs,  and  even   artichokes,  grow.     Barnaool   is  a  mi- 
ning town  of  nearly  a  thousand  houses,  and  is  famed  for 

*  Pallas's  Travels,  III.  p.  200. 

t  Pallas,  III.  p.  190,  201,  263,  &c.     Patrin,  Voyage  dans  les  monts  Altai. 
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its  forges.     In  its  neighbourhood  are  lime-kilns,  brick-    book 
works,  and  glass  manufactures.  xxxvm. 

The  district  of  Kutznesk,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Tom,  and  extends  to  the  n«ik. 
Yenisei.    It  contains  many  very  fertile  and  very  agreeable 
places. 

The  district  of  Abakansk,  to  the  east  of  the  former,  is  District  of 
on  the  Upper  Yenisei.    Though  full  of  mountains,  it  con- 
tains some  excellent  pastures,  and  some  grounds  which  are 
fertile  in  grain.    Near  Abakansk  the  temperature  is  suffi- 
ciently genial  for  the  culture  of  water  metovs*    This  dis- Ancient 
trict,  like  the  whole  of  southern  Siberia,  contains  a  great™™' 
many  tumuli  or  sepulchral  mounds :  the  Tartars  call  them 
the  tombs  of  the  Cathay ans,  or  Li-Katei;  and  the  orna- 
ments of  gold,  and  other  metals  found  in  them,  shew  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  ancient  nation  which  raised  them. 
There  are  likewise  on  the  rivers  Abakan  and  Tchoolym 
human  statues  from  seven  to  nine  feet  high,  and  covered 
over  with  hieroglyphics.* 

As  we  go  down  the  Yenisei  we  arrive  at  the  district  of  District  of 
Rrasnoiarsk,  where  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  it  requires ^^oot" 
very  slight  labour,   and   may  be  cropped  for  five  or  six 
years,    or   even    more,    in    succession,    without    manure* 
In  this  quarter  grain  and  all  sorts  of  provisions  are  very 
cheap,  and  the  people   indulge  in  good   living  and  idle- 
ness.   The  sepulchral  tumuli  in  the  mountains  of  Kras- 
noiarsk  contain  arms,  ornaments,  cups  and  coins  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron ;  monuments  of  the  active  indus- 
try of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Siberia.!    Two  walls  of  Rocks  wit* 
rocks,  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Roksa,  and  the  other  on  i"*"11" 
those  of  the  Birius,  present  inscriptions  in  unknown  char- 
acters ;  they  are  called  Pisanoi-Kamen,  or  "  the  rocks  with 
the  writing."     There  is  a  similar  rock  on  the  bankftpf  the 
Tom,  under  Kutznesk,  on  which  figures  of  animals  are 
sculptured. 

-  *  Georgi,  Russie,  II,  p.  1029.    Pallas,  Voyage,  &c.  Messerschmidt,  &c. 
+  Georgi,  ibid. 
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We  now  proceed  to  Easter*  Siberia,  included  in  the 
vast  Government  of  Irkootsk,  the  four  provinces  of 
which,  viz.  Irkootsk,  Nertchinsk,  Yakootsk,  and  Okhotsk, 
supply  as  with  good  geographical  subdivisions. 

Irkootsk,  the  capital  of  all  the  government,  is  likewise 
capital  of  the  province  which  bears  its  name.  This  city, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  and  of  the  archbishop, 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Angara,  in  a  beautiful 
plain,  forty  miles  from  the  lake  of  Baikal.  It  Is  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  towns  in  Siberia.  It  is  fortified,  and 
contains  a  population  of  11,200  inhabitants,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  are  thriving  traders.  Their  household  furni- 
ture generally  comes  from  China,  the  women  dress  in  Chi- 
nese stuffs,  and  the  ordinary  beverage  is  tea.  Diseases 
arising  from  vice  are  very  general.  A  Japanese  school  of 
navigation  is  established  in  this  city,  in  which  native  Japa- 
nese masters  teach  the  language  of  their  country,  and  per- 
sons from  the  Russian  admiralty  give  instructions  in  the 
art  of  navigation. 

The  environs  of  Irkootsk  are  agreeable,  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  agriculture  in  a  flourishing  state.  In  proportion  as  we 
approach  the  lake  of  Baikal  the  country  becomes  more  and 
more  mountainous.  Game  is  abundant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  are  elks,  stags,  wild  boars,  muir-fowl,  wood- 
cocks and  partridges.  This  country  experiences  frequent 
earthquakes. 

Kirensk  on  the  Lena  has  also  a  fertile  territory,  produ- 
cing plants  of  exti  aordinary  size.  The  small  sturgeons, 
and  other  fish  which  are  taken  in  the  neighbouring  rivers, 
are  the  most  delicate  in  all  Siberia.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  country  are  disfigured  by  goitures  of  uncommon  size; 
these  are  frequently  seen  even  on  the  cows  and  oxen  of  the 
country. 

The  district  of  lower  Udinsk,  which  extends  east  from 
that  of  Irkootsk,  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  dark  and 
marshy  forests,  where  the  soil  produces  nothing  but  moss 
and  marsh  plants,  in  a  great  measure  similar  to  those  of 
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Russia  and  the  north  of  Europe.    The  climate  is  execs-    book 
sivelycold.  xxxvm' 

Kiakta,  a  town  built  on  the  frontier  of  Mongolia,  in  the  Tq^ 
district  of  Upper  Udinsk,  has  become  a  place  of  note  from  Kiakta. 
the  trade  between  Russia  and  China.  It  is  commanded  by 
Mount  Boorgultei,  (the  Mountain  of  Eagles)  which  the 
Chinese  reserved  to  themselves  in  the  last  demarcation 
treaty,  on  the  pretext  that  its  summit  contained  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors.  Kiakta  labours  under  a  great  want  of 
good  water.  The  environs  consist  of  sand  and  rocks,  a 
soil  ill  fitted  for  the  culture  of  vegetables.  $be  chief  in-  [in- 
habitants are  Russian  merchants,  or  agents  of  the  chief 
commercial  houses  of  the  empire.  Their  mode  of  life  is 
polished  and  social.  The  merchants  think  that  the  best 
hospitality  they  can  shew  to  a  stranger  is  to  press  him 
to  drink  all  the  different  kinds  of  tea  in  succession.  Their 
furniture,  and  part  of  their  clothing,  are  of  Chinese  manu- 
facture. 

Selinginsk,  another  town  of  the  district  of  Upper  Udinsk,  Town  of 
is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  high  sandy  mountains,  Selmgin8k# 
the  successive  crumblings  of  which  begin  to  cover  all  its 
streets.    The  inhabitants  arc  very  little  engaged  in  trade; 
their  constitution  and  physiognomy  present  a  strong  mixture 
of  the  Mongolian.    The  Russians  who  are  established  here  inhabi- 
prefer,  in  their  marriages,  wives  from  the  Booriaits  ortant8# 
Mongols.    These  alliances  give  origin  to  a  breed  called 
Karimki.    The  manners  of  the  common  people  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Booriaites.    The  inhabitants  in  gene- 
ral even  prefer  speaking  the  Mongol  language.     The  cli- 
mate of  Selinginsk   is  tolerably  temperate;    on   all  high 
grounds  with  a  southern  exposure  snow  disappears  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  the  flocks  go  to  pasture  about  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  same  month.    Bushes  of  the  wIM  pear, 
the  Ribes  diacanlha  and  the  dwarf  elm,  arc  not  (bund  any 
where  in  great  number.    The  mountains  are  covered  with 
the  Robinia  pygmaea.* 

•  Pallas,  IV.  p.  142,  224,  and  369,  4to. 
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This  province  has  an  astonishing  variety  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate; in  one  place  narrow,  gloomy,  and  cold  valleys;  in 
another,  hot  sandy  plains,  and  a  little  way  off,  a  surface  of 
neutral  salts.  At  Srlingiiisk  water  melons  thrive  very 
well ;  while,  on  the  banks  of  the  Uda  corn  seldom  ripens. 
In  general  this  country  is  ill  adapted  to  agriculture,  even 
with  the  utmost  care.* 

The  province  of  Nertchinsk,  which  comprehends  Rus- 
sian Daooria,  is  covered  with  mountains*  The  plains 
met  with  here  are.  properly  speaking,  wide  valleys.  The 
mountains  present  on,  every  hand  nothing  but  perpendicu- 
lar and  projecting  rocks*  which  seem  suspended  in  the  air. 
For  this  reason  no  country  is  richer  in  picturesque  views 
and  situations.  The  air  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Alps,  the  cold  being  rather  keen  even  in  summer.  The 
most  common  wood  consists  of  pines,  larches,  black  and 
white  firs,  Siberian  cedars,  and  black  birch,  which  occurs 
in  no  other  part  of  Siberia.  The  summits  where  the  snow 
lies  constantly  contain  some  clumps  of  the  pine  of  Libanus, 
dwarf  birch,  and  a  particular  species  of  junipers  and  wil- 
lows. The  hazel  and  the  oak  do  not  make  their  appearance 
till  we  pass  the  river  Argoon  on  the  Chinese  territory. 
For  rare  plants  and  minerals  this  province  surpasses  all 
those  of  Siberia.  It  has  a  brilliant  alpine  vegetation.  To 
mention  one  example;  we  see  entire  mountains  near  the 
banks  of  the  Onon,  whose  surface  on  one  side  is  overspread 
with  a  lilac  hue  produced  by  tlte  buds  of  the  wild  apricot, 
while  the  other  seems  carpeted  with  the  deep  purple  of  the 
rhododendrons  with  which  it  is  covered-! 

Nertchinsk*  a  frontier  town,  with  a  fort  on  the  Chinese 
side,  is,  next  to  Kamtchatka,  the  place  of  banishment  most 
dreaded  of  any  in  Russia.  The  exiles  sent  hither  are 
employed,  in  the  mines.  The  number  in  the  place  at  a 
time  is  generally  1000,  sometimes  1800,  rarely  2000. 
Confounded  in  one  single  class,  they  are  dressed  and  fed 


«  Pallas,  IV.  384,  &c. 
*  Idem,  IV.  313,  &c.  4to. 
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like  the  soldiers.     Desertion  is   extremely  difficult;  they    book 
are  not  however  oppressed  with  too  heavy  work.    The  Chi-  XX*V,II« 
nese  always  deliver  up  those  who  have  made  their  escape, 
and  insist  on  the  infliction  of  an  additional  chastisement  on 
them  for  having  polluted  their  territory. 

The  province  of  Yakootsk  comprehends  the  greater  part  Province  of 
of  the  basin  of  the  Lena.     Some  southern  stripes  of  land Yakootsk* 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  enjoy  a  tolerable  climate.     But 
from  this  river  to  the   promontory  of  Tchalaginskoi  the 
country  has  nothing  but  mountains  or  morasses,  and  is  ex- 
cessively cold.     Barley  ripens  in  six  or  seven  weeks,  but 
the  harvest  is  uncertain.     The  only  sure  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  found  in  hunting.     In  this  wintry  region  ice  is  Singular 
employed  as  a  protection  from  the  cold  in  the  following  curi-  J^JJffcc 
ous  manner:  The  window  panes  are  generally  lamina  of 
transparent  mica,  called  Muscovy  glass;  exterior  to  these, 
plates  of  transparent  ice  are  set  up,  and  cemented  by  pour- 
ing on  them  a   little  water,  which  immediately   freezes.* 
The  short  summer  heats  induce  the  Tongooses  to  go  naked  Tongooses. 
like  the  Americans,  wearing  only  a  small  piece  of  leather 
round  the  middle.      Several  of  them  live  on  the  roots  of 
the  orange-lily,  which  are  very  common,  and  which  they 
convert  into  meal   and    bread.     The   Tongoos   fishermen 
throw  their  lines  into  the  rivers  when  scarcely  thawed,  and 
accompany  their  fishing    with  merry    songs   and    nimble 
dances. 

Yakootsk,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lena,  is  the  Towns  and 
capital  of  the  province*    This  town,   consisting  of  about a,,tr,ct8* 
600  indifferent  houses,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  sables. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Olekminsk,  the  chief  place  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  some  fields  of  barley    are   cultivated. 
This  town  consists  of  about  twenty  houses,  with  a  church 
and  fort.    The  inhabitants  are  descended  from  Russians 
who  were  sent  hither  when  the  fort  was  established  for  col- 
lecting the  tribute  of  furs ;  but  they  have  almost  forgot- 
ten their  native  language  and  manners  for  those  of  their 

*  Cmelin,  Voyage  de  Siberia.    Georgi,  Russie.  II.  p.  1102. 
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book    rude  neighbours  and  dependents.     The  two   districts   of 
xxxvin.  oiensk  on  the  Olenek,  and  of  Shigansk  on  the  Lena,  arc 
—■ — —  vast  deserts  where  hordes  of  Yakootes  and  Tongooses  lead 
a  wandering  life.     Oiensk  is  the  most  northern  place  in  the 
world  that  bears  the  name  of  a  town.     At   Kutnah-Surka, 
the  Lena,  proceeding  from  the  mountains,  offers  one  of  the 
roost  picturesque  and  majestic  views  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed.*   The  district  of  Sachiwersk  is  inhabited  by  Yooka- 
girs.    The  tribute  in  these  countries  is  levied  by  half-no- 
ble Cossaks,  (or  Jftvorianin)  who  are  settled  at  Yakootsk, 
and  receive  eight  rubles,  (about  £t.  5s.)  of  annual  pay. 
These  are  the  princes,  and  sometimes  the  dreaded  tyrants  of 
this  Arctic  world. 
islands  of      The  Frozen  Sea  on  this  part  of  the  Siberian  coast,  seems 

rt»  Frown  ^  bc  f||,j  q(  j8]Rnd8#     Thoge  wh jc||  gre  foun(j  oppo8itc   to 

the  mouths  of  the  Lena  and  the  Yana,  are,  like  the  adjoin- 
ing coast,  great  turf  hills  on  a  base  of  eternal  ice.  Some 
of  them  contain  half  frozen  lakes.  These  solitudes  arc 
the  habitations  of  the  bear  and  the  rein-deer.  Islands  more 
worthy  of  notice  have  been  found  to  the  north  of  Capo 
Sviaitoi.  They  had  been  visited  in  1711  and  1724,  but 
were  afterwards  forgotten,  till  they  were  re-discovered  by 
the  Russian  merchant  Liaikhoff,  in  1774.  He  first  sur- 
veyed two  flat  islands,  the  southernmost  of  which  contains 
a  lake.  The  sand  and  soft  earth  surrounding  this  lake,  in 
falling  to  pieces,  lays  open  collections  of  bones,  and  entire 
skeletons  of  buffaloes,  rhinoceroses,  and  elephants.  The 
ivory  found  here  is  as  white  and  fresh  as  that  which  is 
brought  from  Africa.  He  found  at  a  distance  of  seventy 
miles  from  the  second  island,  an  extensive  coast,  which  the 
surveyor  Chwoinof  was  sent  to  examine  in  the  following 
year,  and  which  has  been  recently  examined  by  M.  Hedeji- 
NewSibe-  strora.  This  land,  which  has  been  named  New  Siberia, 
"*'  presented  a  pretty  high  coast,  where  petrified  wood   was 

*  Remarkable  account  of  the  islands  of  Liaikhof,  &c.  in  Pa  lias's  New  Me- 
moirs of  the  North,  VII.  p.  128 — 142,  (in  Gcrmnn,)  in  the  Petersburg*!  Gazette 
of  1810. 
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found  in  immense  regular  strata  between  the  sand  and  the  '  book 
clay.  The  bones  of  elephants  are  found  in  it  in  great  ai¥1IL 
abundance.  There  is  a  considerable  river,  which  indicates 
that  the  land  is  not  of  \ery  limited  extent.  It  contains 
some  plants;  and  traces  of  human  beings  were  supposed  to 
be  perceived.*  This  New  Siberia  is  perhaps  only  an  ex- 
tremity of  American  or  west  Greenland,  which  would  have 
been  called  a  northern  extremity  bad  it  been  short  of  the 
pole ;  but  if  it  has  crossed  it,  its  two  opposite  extremities 
must  both  be  called  southern ;  and  those  which  look  east 
and  west  must  be  viewed  as  the  shores  of  gulphs  or  bays 
formed  by  the  undulating  line  of  the  land. 

The  roost  westerly  parts  of  Siberia  are  comprehended  Province  oi 
in  the  province  of  Okhotsk,  a  hilly  country,  covered  with  °khotsk- 
marshy  woods.  Scarcely  any  plant  subservient  to  human 
subsistence  grows  here,  and  provisions  are  brought  to  it 
from  Takootsk.  Even  the  potatoe  speedily  degenerates*! 
The  only  town  is  Okhotsk*  a  sea  port,  from  which  the  Rus- 
sians fit  out  for  Kamtchatka  and  America.  Merchant  ves- 
sels are  built  in  this  quarter. 

The  country  of  the  Tchooktches,  which  forms  the  extre-  Country 
mity  of  Asia  on  the  north-east,  supports  among  its  rocks  ivhookt- 
innumerable  flocks  of  rein-deer.     The  inhabitants  live  part- ches* 
ly  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks ;  they  also  build  cots  of  the 
bones  of  whales.^    The  "  Bear  Islands,"  which  skirt  the 
north  coast  of  the  country  of  the  Tchooktches,  have  more 
vegetation  than  those  of  Liaikhoflf.§     In  Beh ring's  Straits 
are  the  two  islands  Imoglim  and  Igeliin,  probably  the  same 
as  the  "  Clarke's  Islands'9  of  the  English.     They  are  in- 
habited' by  the  Achootllach  colony,  a  set  of  intrepid  fisher* 
men,  who  cook  their  provisions  over  lamps  formed  in  little 

*  Adams,  Voyage,  &c.  Ephem.  Geogr.  XXV.  260. 

t  Melangei  sur  Okhotsk,  dans  Pallas,  Nouvcau  Memoires  du  Nord,  IV. 
146—163. 

%  Extract  of  the  Journal  of  Iwan  Kowalew,  corporal  of  Cossacks,  a  native 
of  Tchootch,  in  the  preceding  work,  IV.  105 — 111. 

♦  Journal  of  Leoutitw,  Andreiew,  and  Lissow's  Expedition  to  the  Bear 
Islands,  in  Pallas,  Nouv.  Mem.  I.  p.  II.  p.  231 — 237. 
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book    cavities  in  the  rocks,  in  which  oil  is  burned  with  rush 
xxxviii.  matches. 


PsviNsu-      The  large  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  forms  a  district  of 
Kamt-      tfcc  province  of  Okhotsk.     This  country  is  divided  longitu- 
chatka.    dinall)  by  a  chain  of  mountains*  and  its  two  sides  are  wa- 
tered by  an  infinity  of  streams,  generally  neither  large  nor 
na%  igable.    The  most  considerable  of  them  are  the  Ramt- 
CHmtte.     chatka,  the  AwatMha,  and  the  Bolshaia-Rieka.    The  winters 
of  this  country  are  of  ten  month's  duration.    It  begins  to 
freeze  by  the  month  of  July*  and  the  frosts  often  continue 
till  May.     But  the  cold  is  never  very  intense,  the  sea  fog* 
keeping  up  a  humid  and  comparatively  mild  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere.   The  winds*  and   in  consequence  of   this   the 
climate,  are  extremely  inconstant,  and  the  transition  from 
summer  to  winter  is  often  instantaneous.     Several  of  the 
rivers  never  freeze.     Agriculture  has  not  succeeded  in  this 
Agricuitu-  peninsula  even  in  its  southern  part.     Barley  and  oats  give 
ra^ntsf*""  at  mo8t  a  i^turn  of  two  or  threefold,  and  that  onl>  in  select 
spots.    The  moisture  prevents  the  ears  from  ri|iening.     At 
a  certain  distance  from  the  sea  they  might  probably  suc- 
ceed.*    Corn  is  extremely  dear,  being  brought  all  the  way 
from  Irkootsk.     But  the  rearing  of  cattle  might  become 
an  important   object,  as  the  pastures  are  excellent,  and 
the  grass  tall  and  waving,  like  that  of  the  savannahs  of 
Louisiana. 
Bicbet  of       Foxes,  sables,  hares,  ermines,  bears,  and  rein-deers,  range 
Wn  doroRl  t'1'8  countl7  '"  droves.    The  coasts  are  always  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  cetaceous  and  amphibious  animals,  as  whales, 
sea  bears,  manatis,   otters  or  sea-beavers.     Dabs,  soles. 
lampreys,  eels,  and  pikes*  swarm  unmolested  in  the  rivers, 
being  only  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity.     But  the  salmon, 
which  is  excellent,  is  regular)}    fished.    When  this   fish 
ascends  the  rivers  from  the  sea,  it  is  in  such  numbers  as  to 
obstruct  in  some  measure  their  current.    The  dogs   and 

*  Krusenstern's  Voyage  rouud  the  world,  II.  chap.  8.  Compare  with  Pallas* 
Nouv.  Mem.  du  Norri  ;  Steller  and  others. 
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bears,  by  Steller's  account,  devour  at  their  leisure  as  many    book 
as  they  please.    The  herring,  which  go  up  into  the  lakes  to  XXXVIU- 
spawn,  abound  in  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  may  "—~ 
almost  be  taken  up  in  buckets.     The  birds  are  equally  re- 
markable for  their  great  number  and  the  multiplicity  of 
species.    The  sea  birds  are  innumerable.     Among  the  land 
birds  may  be  mentioned  swans,  seven  species  of  geese,  and 
eleven  of  ducks.     Eagles  are  used  as  food.     Fir,  larch,  and 
poplar,    are  used  for  building  houses  and  vessels.     The 
birches,  which  abound,  are  employed  for  making  sledges. 
The  green  bark  of  this  tree  is  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  eaten 
with  caviare,  and  the  sap  of  the  same  tree   furnishes  an  v«ge- 

tables 

agreeable  drink.  The  willow  and  the  alder  are  almost  the 
only  species  used  as  firewood.  The  willow  bark  is  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  that  of  the  alder  is  employed  for 
staining  leather.  The  root  of  the  lilintn  Kamtchatcense 
is  often  used  for  bread.  Nettles  are  used  instead  of  flax 
and  hemp.     There  are  several  medicinal  plants.    Of  the  fu-  Marine 

plants 

ci  which  abound  in  the  adjoining  sea,  the  Jucus  dulcis,  or 
palmatus,  the  cscultntus,  and  *accliarinu*%*  (so  called  from 
an  efflorescence  which  it  gives  out  of  soft  and  glutinous 
matter,  compared  to  sugar  from  its  appearance,)  are  eaten 
by  the  people  like  cabbage. 

Mishni-Kamtcbatsk,  a  capital  on  the  Kamtchatska  river ;  Estabiish- 
Bolscheretzkoi  and  Petropaulowsk,  in  Awatscha  Bay,  are  meo 
mere  villages  or  rather  hamlets. 

The  Aleutian  islands  belong  too  evidently  to  America 
to  be  described  along  with  Asia.  But  Bchring's  Inland  and 
Copper  Island  are  entitled  to  follow  our  account  of  Kamt- 
chatka,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  an  easterly  exten- Bebring'g 
sion.  B  eh  ring's  Island,  which  is  the  nearest  to  it,  derives  Wand. 
its  name  from  the  celebrated  Danish  navigator,  whose 
active  life  was  terminated  on  this  desert  shore.  It  is  unin- 
habited. The  land  consists  of  granite.  The  cold  on  the 
sea  shore  is  not  rigorous,  and  strong  ice  is  never  seen.    But 

•  See  Mr.  Turner's  splendid  work  on  the  fuci,  in  which  these  plants  are  or- 
curately  and  elegautly  delineated. 
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book    the  tops  of  the  hills  in  the  interior,  estimated  by  Steller  to  be 

xxxviii.  6400  feet  in  height,  are  perpetually  covered  with  snow.* 

The  island  is  destitute  of  wood,  and  surrounded  with  reefs. 


Copper      Mednoi-Ostrow,  or  Copper  Island,  takes  its  name  from  the* 

Til 

Bao  *  circumstance  of  some  native  copper  having  been  found  on 
its  western  shore.  It  is  in  kidney-shaped  pieces  contained 
in  tlit*  gravel  of  which  the  beach  is  formed,  and  situated  in 
a  sort  of  vei?'8.f  In  1762,  the  navigator  Melenski  obtain- 
ed from  it  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  weight.  The 
vein  is  now  exhausted.  Both  of  these  islands  are  inhabited 
by  a  prodigious  number  of  isatis,  or  polar  foxes.  Sea  ot- 
ters, sea  cows,  and  whales,  collect  here  in  troops. 

General  Siberia,  the  general  and  particular  description  of  which 
tions  on  we  now  bring  to  a  conclusion,  presents  a  vast  field  to  the 
Siberia,  projects  of  the  politician,  to  the  speculations  of  the  merchant, 
and  the  reflections  of  the  philosopher.  Russia  derives  more 
than  one  great  advantage  from  the  possession  of  this  third 
part  of  Asia.  Protection  to  her  European  provinces  from 
any  attack  on  this  side ;  millions  of  clear  profit  from  the 
mines;  a  commercial  communication  with  China  and  with 
America:  such  are  the  fruits  which  Russia  derives  from 
this  conquest  of  a  single  Cossack,  Termak  Timofeiew, 
the  Cortez  of  the  hyperborean  world.  The  Siberian  trade 
is  enjoyed  as  a  monopoly  by  the  Russian  merchants.  The 
great  rivers  of  this  country,  the  Obi,  the  Yenisei',  and  the 
Lena,  and  their  tributaries,  approach  and  retire  from  one 
another  so  conveniently,  that  goods  may  be  carried  almost 
entirely  by  water  from  Kiaktato  Russia  in  Europe.  This 
passage  occupies  three  years,  that  is,  three  short  summers  ; 
the  land  route  takes  one  entire  year.  In  1790,  the  car- 
riage and  freight  from  Riakta  to  Petersburg!!  are  six  rou- 
bles*or  19  shillings  for  every  pood,  (of  40  lbs.)  and  by  water, 
only  four  (or  twelve  shillings  and  eight-pence.) 

*  Steller's  account  of  Bchring'g  Island,  in  Fallas's  Nouv.  Mem.  H.  p.  255 

301. 

tJakowlew,  director  of  the  mines,  quoted  by  Georgi,  Rusaie,  II.    p.    1150. 
Steller's  account  of  Copper  Island,  in  the  Nouv.  M£m.  II.  p.  302 — 307. 
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Tobolsk  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  goods  which  come    book 
from  Europe,  and  of  those  which  come  from  Siberia  and  *xxvm. 
China,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  brought  into  Russia  on  ~~    7" 
sledges  in  the  winter.    The  caravans  of  the  Kalmuks,  which  Siberia. 
arrive  at  Tobolsk  during  the  winter,  bring  thither  provi- 
sions and  sometimes  gold  and  silver,  and  when  they  leave 
it,  take  home  different  articles  of  copper  and  iron.     The 
Bukharians,  who  also  come  at  the  same  season,  bring  friez- 
ed  lamb-skins  and  cotton  stuffs  from  their  own  country, 
together  with  Indian  silks,  and  sometimes  precious  stones. 
Tobolsk  is  the  emporium  of  the  furs  destined  for  the  use  of 
royalty. 

The  other  important  places  for  the  fur  trade  are  Tomsk* 
especially  for  such  as  are  sold  to  the  Kalmuks  and  the 
Mongols ;  Rrasnoiarsk,  Yeniseisk,  Turukhansk,  and  in 
eastern  Siberia,  Takootsk ;  the  three  last  principally  for  the 
purchasing  market. 

Irkootsk  is  the  first  town  of  Siberia  for  activity  and  ex- 
tent of  trade.  Its  advantageous  position  lays  open  to  it  three 
commercial  roads ;  that  of  Kiakta,  that  of  eastern  Siberia  and 
Kamtchatka  and  that  of  western  Siberia  and  Russia.  In  the 
other  towns  the  trade  is  that  of  simple  transmission,  here  it 
is  one  of  active  commercial  transactions.  The  traffic  with 
China  is  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants 
of  Irkootsk,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  warehouses  and 
agents  at  Kiakta.  It  is  likewise  at  Irkootsk  that  the  great- 
er part  of  sea  voyages  to  the  islands  of  the  eastern  ocean 
and  of  the  coast  of  America  are  undertaken  by  the  mer- 
chants, who  form  partnerships  for  that  purpose.  The  Ame- 
ri co- Russian  trade  will  probably  at  some  future  time  bring 
the  cabinet  of  Petersburg  into  contact  with  English  Cana- 
da, and  the  American  states.  This  trade  becomes  henceforth 
necessary  for  Russia,  who  without  America  could  not  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  quantity  of  furs  for  the  Kiakta  market,  where 
she  buys  teas,  nankeens,  and  silks,  now  articles  of  necessity 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia.  All  the  fair  sex,  and  even 
the  wives  of  the  Cossacks,  use  tea,  and  dress  themselves  with 
the  manufactures  of  China.    The  Chines6  merchant  himself 

voi.  II.  57 
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book  begins  to  feel  a  demand  for  more  than  the  ermines  and  fine 
xxxviii.  furfly  he  wants  the  cloths,  and  brocades,  and  some  other  pro- 
-"""" ~" ""  ductions  of  European  industry.  This  trade  is  partly  con- 
Baitnce  of  ducted  by  barter  and  partly  by  money.  The  balance  against 
tr*  e'  Russia  has  been  more  than  four  millions  of  livres  for  these 
last  years,  a  disadvantage  merely  nominal:  for  it  is  certain- 
ly better  to  purchase  tea  and  nankeens  at  first  hand,  and  to 
pay  the  sledgeinen  and  boatmen  of  Siberia  for  the  transport, 
than  to  procure  these  goods  from  the  maritime  countries  of 
Europe.  If  the  balance  of  trade  were  in  itself  a  solid  princi- 
ple of  political  economy,  Russia  might  produce  within  her 
own  territory,  a  great  part  of  the  objects  of  exchange  to  re* 
establish  this  balance.  But  we  may  ask  one  question,  with 
a  reference  to  the  great  disputed  question  now  alluded  to* 
What  object  can  Russia  or  any  other  political  community 
have  in  procuring  for  herself  an  influx  and  discouraging  an 
efflux  of  the  precious  metals,  if  she  does  not  mean  to  hoard 
them  in  a  corner,  without  bringing  them  to  use  till  some 
great  national  emergency  calls  for  exertion,  which  is  to  be 
made  by  disgorging  the  store  either  among  her  own  sub- 
jects in  order  to  pay  an  increased  army,  or  among  allies  and 
mercenaries,  whose  co»  operation  she  might  wish  to  procure? 
And  in  that  case,  would  not  the  sudden  production  of  the 
treasure  prodigiously  reduce  its  value  ?  We  do  not  mean 
here  to  discuss  these  questions,  which  belong  to  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  profound  as  well  as  most  important  de- 
partments of  science,  and  are  agitated  in  treatises  devoted 
to  the  subject;  but  merely  to  intimate,  in  transitu,  the  dan- 
ger of  adopting  precipitate  conclusions. 
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Table  of  Geographic  Positions  in  Siberia. 


Names  of  Places. 


Abakanskoi-Ottrog     . 

Argoun  river  (at  its  is- 
sue from  lake  Dolai) 

Awatsha 

Baroaool       .... 


Berezoff 

Bolcheretekoi-Ost  rog 
Cape  of  Kamtcbatka . 

—  of  Olutorskoi     . 

—  of      Tchukotcboi, 
north      .    .     . 

—  of       Tchukotcboi, 
south      .     .    . 

—  of  St.  Thaddeus 
Ekaterinbourg  .    .    . 


The  same 
lakutsk  . 
The  same 
leniseisk  . 
Irkutsk  . 
The  same 
Kiacbta  • 
Kireoskoi-Ostrog 
Kolywansk 
Kowyma  (Lower) 
Kbra8noiarsk 
The  same     . 


Narym     . 
Nertchinsk 
The  same 


Okhotsk  .    . 
The  same 
Olekminsk    . 
Omskaia  fort 
Petropaulofskaia  port 
The  same     •    • 
Saianskoi-Ostrog 

8eleoginsk   •    . 
The  same     .    . 


Long.  E. 
from  Lonrt. 


deg.  min.  sec 


158  46 
83  27 


45 
0 


156  50 
162  0 
169  15 


15 
15 
15 


Lat.  N, 


Authorities. 


dcg.  min.  tec. 

64  7  0  Mepserscbmid,  Kpbeme- 
rides  Geogr.  XVI. 


190  16  15 


186  29 

179  5 

60  40 


60  50 
129  42 
129  44 

91  58 
104  11 
104  33 


15 
16 
15 


15 
30 
0 
45 
33 
45 


108  3  0 


163  18 
102  57 


15 
46 


143  12 
143  13 
119  34 


45 
45 
45 


49  17 

52  51 

53  20 


63  56 
51  54 
55  56 
59  48 


Ojfdem.     Ibid. 
45jConnaiss.  des  Temps. 
0,  Petersburg.      Calendar, 
published  by  the  Ac. 
of  Sciences. 
14  Idem. 

30  Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
0  La  Perouse. 
0  Idem. 


66    5  20 


Petersburg  Calendar. 


64  14  30  Idem. 

62  50    0|Connais8.  des  Temps. 

Table  of  Observations 
annexed  to  the  map  of 
Russia  in  12  streets. 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 

Idem. 

Petersburg  Calendar. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

Connaiss.  des  Temps 


178  48 
178  49 


106  38 
106  32 


0 
0 


45 
30 


56  50  38 


56  50  16 
62  I  50 
(Idem) 

58  27  17 
52  16  41 

52  18  16 

50  20    0  Petersburg  Calendar. 

57  47  0  Connaiss.  des  Temps 
61  19  23  Petersburg  Calendar. 
68  18  0  Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
56  1  2  Petersburg  Calendar. 
56    9  30|Messerschmid       Epb. 

Geogr. 

58  54    OlPetersburg  Calendar. 

51  56    OThe  same 

51  67    0  Messerschmid      Eph. 
Geogr. 

59  20  10  Petersburg  Calendar. 
Idem)    Connaiss.  des  Tempt. 

60  22    0  Petersburg  Calendar. 
54  58    5|The  same. 

58     1  20  The  same. 

53  10    0  Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
53  10    0  Messerschmid,     Epb. 

Geogr. 
51    6    6  Petersburg  Calendar . 
(Idem)    Ephem.   Geogr.  XVI. 
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Table  continued. 


Names  of  placet. 


Semipalatsk      .    .    . 
Smenogarskaia  or    8cb- 
langenberg  fort  .     • 


Sourgout  . 
Tobolsk  . 
The  same 
The  tame 


deg.  min.  tee. 


Tomsk     .    .    . 
The  same 
Udinsk  lower,  or 

Nicbnei  .  . 
Ddskoi-Ostrog  . 
Were  hot  aria 


Long.  E. 
from  Lond. 


Lat.  N. 


82    9  45 


68  26  16 
68  5  58 
68    5  59 

84  59  45 

85  9  61 

98  61  46 


Authorities. 


deg.  min. 

50  29  45  Petersburg  Calendar. 


61     9  26 
61   16    0 


58  11  43 
58  11  48 

56  30  0 
56  29  39 

64  66  22 
55  18  0 
58  50  15 


Table  of  the    map  of 

Russia 
Petersburg  Calendar. 


58  12  30Connaiss.  des  Temps.   - 
Petersburg  Calendar. 
Table  of   the    map  of 

Russia. 
Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
Petersburg  Calendar. 


The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 


Agricultural 


Districts. 

Corn,  fields  in 
acres. 

Forests,  &c. 

Meadows. 

Delmatow    .     . 

279.730,360. 

664,129,692. 

Schradinsk    .     . 

330,0354275. 

69,925,987 

60,134,342. 

Kamyscblowa    . 

348,794,097. 

286,700,000. 

Irbit    .... 

162,297,032. 

67,857,647. 

63^37,690. 

Wercbotnria 

306,246,132. 

612,281,742. 

121,365,467. 

Turinsk    .    .    . 

28,675,000. 

745,420,000. 

Tioomen .    .     . 

48,012,500. 

43^050,000. 

lalutorrw      .    . 

129,0(5.000. 

1,003,450,000. 

Issim  .... 

8,602.500. 

Tara   .... 

64,507.500. 

leniseisk .    .    . 

2,867,500. 

VOL.   II. 
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Chronological  Table  of  Discoveries  made  in  Siberia. 


1242.    Tbe  Tartars  enter  Siberia  under  Scbeiban,  who  found*  tbe 

Khanat  of  Sibir  or  I  ura. 
1246.    Carpini  mentions  the  *amoides  as  now  included  in  the  coo- 
quests  of  the  Mongols. 
1558.    Troganow  trades  in  Mberia. 
1563.    Iwan  W  >*iliewitch  introduces  Siberia  into  tbe  titles  of  the 

Russian  Czars 
1580.    lermak  Timofeyew,  at  the  bead  of  some  Cossacks,  invades 

tbe  Khanat  of  Muir,  or  western  Siberia. 
1584.    Tbe  Russians  leave  Siberia. 
1587.    They  build  Tobolsk. 
1598.    Tbe  death  of  Kutshum-Khan  puts  an  end  to  the  resistance  of 

the  Tartars. 
1604.    Tbe  city  of  Tomsk  built. 
1618.    leniseisk  and  Kutraesk  are  built. 
1621.    Cyprian,  metropolitan  of  Tobolsk,  publishes  a  description  of 

Siberia. 
1636.    Russian  vessels  sail  down  the  Lena,  and  explore  tbe  shores 

of  tbe  Frozen  Sea. 
1639.    Dimitrei  Kopilow  reaches  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
1646.     Bomyshlan  sailed  round  from  tbe  Kowyma  to  the  Anadyr, 

doubling  Cape  Tcbukotchi  in  Behring*s  Straits 
1648.     Deschuew,  another  Cossack,  made  the  same  voyage. 
1648-58.     Irkutsk,  lakootsk.  and  Nertchinsk,  are  built. 
1690.     Kamtchatka  known  at  lakootsb. 
1695.     First  Kussian  expedition  to  Kamtchatka. 
1706.    The  Russians  make  the  south  point  of  Kamtchatka. 
1711-24.    The  merchants  of  Iakoo.sk  visit  tbe  islands  and  countries 

north  of  the  mouths  of  tbe  I^ena  and  the  lana. 
1720-26.    Daniel  Messerscbmidt  travels  in  Siberia  as  far  north  as  Tu- 

rukhansk,  and  as  far  east  as  Nertchinsk 

TV.  B.  He  was  a  native  of  Dantxick,  and  died  in  extreme 

misery  at  Petersburgh.  in  1735.     His  numerous  pa- 

pers,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  tbe  Academy,  have 

been  extracted  by  his  successors. 

1721.     Baron  Strahlenberg,  (originally  a  Swedish  captain,  and  an- 

thor  of  a  work  on  northern  and  eastern  Asia,)  tray  els  to 

the  lenisei. 
1727.    Vitus  Uebring,  a  Dane,  coasted  eastern  Siberia,  from  tbe 

Pacific  as  high  as  67°  18  N.  Lat.,  doubling  Cape  Trim- 
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totchi,  but  without  discovering  the  opposite  coast  of  A  me-    BOOK 
rica.  XXXVll 

N.B.    This  navigator  was   born  at    Horsens  in  Ynlland,  __ 
and  died,  in  1 74 1,  on  the  island  which  bears  bit  name. 
1733.     Bebriog,  Muller,  Gmelin,  and  Louis  de  Pile  de  la  Croyere,  set 
out  on  a  great  expedition. 
N.B.  The  last-mentioned  person,  a  French  geographer 
and  astronomer,  died,  in  1741,  on  the  coast  of  America.  * 

1733-43.  John  George  Gmelio,  the  botanist,  expired  Siberia  as  far 
east  as  Iakootsk  and  Kirensk,  as  far  north  as  Tunikhansk, 
and  to  Nertcbinsk  and  Sayanskoi  Ostrogon  the  south. 

N  B.    This  philosopher  was  born  in   1709  at  Tubingen 
in  Suabia.  and  died  therein  1775.     He  was  author  of 
the  Flora  Sibirira,  and  uncle  to  Samuel  Gmelin,  travel- 
ler in  Persia. 
— —    At  the  same  time  Muller  and  Fischer  travelled  along  with 
Gmelin,  in  the  character  of  historians  and  antiquaries. 
N.B.     Muller,  historiographer,  counsellor  of  state,  &c., 
was  a  We»tphalian  by  birth,  and  died  at  Moscow  in  1784. 
Fischer,  a  Livonian,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Peters- 
burg, died  in  1771. 
1738.     Lieutenaut  Owzin  sailed  from  the  Obi  to  the  Yenisei. 
— —     Lieutenant  Laptiew  travelled  by  land  along  the  coast,  from 
the  Yenisei  to  the  tana. 
1739-40.  This  officer  sailed  from  the  Lena  to  the  Kowyma. 

1740.    George  William  Steller,  a  naturalist,  arrived  in  Kamtchatka, 
and  remained  there  till  the  end  of  1743. 
N.B.   He  was  a  native  of  Franconia,  and  died  in  misery  In 
1745.     Author  of  a  description  of  Kamtchatka,  (1744,) 
the  manuscript  of  which  was  used  by  Kraschenninikow. 
His  other  manuscripts,  viz.  Syllabe  Plautarum  Tobo* 
lensium,  Flora  Karat  chat  ika,  Ornithologia  Si  bi  rica,  and 
Ichtbyologia  Si  bi  rica,  were  preserved  by  the  Acade- 
my of  Petersburgb,  and  extracted  by  subsequent  tra- 
x  Tellers. 

1760.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  sent  a  list  of  questions  to  all  the 
governors,  and  other  persons  likely  to  collect  local  informa- 
tion. 
—  Pleisner,  a  Courlander,  commandant  of  Okhotsk,  ascertained, 
by  a  variety  of  researches,  that  the  country  of  the  Tchu- 
kotches  is  a  peninsula,  separated  from  America  by  a  strait 
containing  two  islands. 
1764.  Sind,  lieutenant  of  a  Kussian  vessel,  examined  Bt*  hring's  Strait 
and  the  adjoining  coast  ef  America. — A  merchant  vessel 
tailed  from  the  Kowvmato  the  Anadvr. 


60  SIBERIA. 

BOOK        1765.    Eric  Laxmann  travelled  over  Siberia,  to  the  north-west  part 
XXVIII.  of  Kamtchatka. 

,  N.B.     He  was  a  Finnish  Swede,  a  clergyman,  afterwards 

an  academician,  counsellor  of  mines,  knight,  &c.     He 
died  in  1796.    It  is  matter  of  much  regret  that  he  com- 
mitted 8u  little  to  writings 
1768-74.  Peter  Simon  Pallas,  a  native  of  Berlin,  made  his  great  tour ; 
spent  the  years  1770-1773  in  Siberia;    went  to  Daooria. 
Souiew  his  companion  went  to  Obdoria. 

1771.  Nicholas  Rytschkow,  a  Russian  captain,  and  Bardanes,   an 

Illyrian  savant,  travelled  oyer  the  steppe  of  Kirguis  along 
with  a  hussian  detachment. 
1771-2.    John  Peter  talk,  a  learned  botanist,  travelled  in  Siberia.     His 
papers  were  published,  in  1786,  by  Georgi. 

N.B.  Falk  was  a  Swede,  and  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  of  re- 
spectable attainments,  but  the  victim  of  jealousy  and 
intrigue.  He  destroyed  himself  by  a  pistol-shot,  in 
1774. 

1772.  Georgi,  colleague  to  Falk,  made  a  minute  examination  of  the 

lake  of  Baikal,  and  the  Daoorian  and  Cralian  mountains,  &c. 
N.B.  Georgi  was  a  native  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  author 
of  the  best  statistical  account  of  Russia. 
1775.    Liaicbow  and  Ibwoinow  visited  a  large  country,  (island  or 

continent?)  to  the  north  of  Cape  Sviaitoi 
1787.    Billings,  an  Englishman,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  sail 
round  from  the  river  Kowyraa,  by  Behring's  Strait,  to  the 
Anadyr. 
1791-93.  Billings  navigated  the  Kamtchatkan  seas.    The  accounts  of 
this  ill-directed  expedition  have  been  collected  by  Saner,  a 
German,  and  Sary tscbew,  a  Russian. 
1790-95.  Sievers  a  botanist  and  apothecary,  travelled  into  the  south- 
ern mountains  of  Siberia. 
N.B.  Sievers.  a  German,  was  another  victim.     He  killed 
himself  by  poison.    Some  of  his  plants  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Pallas. 
1804.    The  expeditions  of  Krusenstern,  Langsdorf,  Tilesius,  &c. 

This  Table  has  been  extracted  from  Fischer's  History  of  Siberia,  Mutter's 
Collection  on  the  History  of  Russia,  Georgi,  and  others. — It  does  not  include 
the  voyages  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  those  to  the  Kurile  Islands  and  to  lesso, 
nor  thoso  to  Spitzbergen.    These  countries  come  into  view  in  other  parts  of  our 

work. 
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CENTRAL   ASIA. 

Comprehending  little  Bukharia,  the  Kalmuk  country,  and 

Mongolia. 

We  return  from  the  northern  extremities  of  Asia  to  the    book 
central  zones,   which   are  only   known   to  geography  by  xxxix* 
vague  traditions  and   antiquated   descriptions.    The  tra- 


ditions often  serve  to  thicken  the  darkness  in  which  weD*fi?ency 

of  informa- 

wander.  The  old  descriptions  furnish  very  deceitful  lights;  tion. 
for,  since  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
in  which  these  countries  were  freely  travelled,  we  know 
not  how  many  cities  may  have  disappeared,  how  many 
nations  have  become  extinct,  how  many  cultivated  fields  may 
have  been  suffered  to  lie  waste,  nor  how  many  deserts  may 
have  been  clothed  with  the  benefits  of  cultivation.  An  ana- 
lysis of  the  accounts  of  Carpin,  of  Rubruquis,  of  Marco 
Palo,  Pigoletti  and  Haithon,  will  figure  in  the  general  view 
which  will  be  given  of  the  history  of  the  geographical  re- 
search in  the  middle  age ;  but  it  is  only  that  for  want  of 
better  materials,  and  with  circumspection  and  reserve, 
that  we  shall  adopt  some  of  their  descriptions  on  the  present 
occasion. 

The  central  part  of  Asia,  from  which  we  separate  Thi- 
bet, includes  five  geographical  divisions:  Mongolia,  or 
Mongolistan,  properly  so  called,  on  the  north  of  China, 
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book    and  the  south  of  Irkootsk ;  the  Ralmuk  country,  which  we 

xxxix.  may  denominate  Kalmookia,  called  also  Songaria,  on  the 

""  west  of   Mongolia,  and  on  the  south  of   Kolywan;    little 

and  An-     Bukharia,  or  eastern  Turkestan,  to  the  east  of  great  Buk- 

cient  Divi-  baria    ani|  the  ||0rth  ^  Cashmere  and  little  Thibet :   Tan- 

•ions. 

goot,  or  the  country  of  the  Eleuthes  of  Koko-Nord,  or  the 
eastern  Kalmuks;  and,  lastly,  in  the  middle  ol  these  four 
countries,  the  desert  of  Gobi,  with  the  Oases  of  Lop,  of 
Hamel  and  others.  A  small  part  of  Songaria  seems  to 
have  been  included  in  what  the  ancients  called  Scythia  be- 
yond Imaus.  The  direction  of  the  rivers,  and  perhaps  a 
sight  of  lake  Palcati-Nor,  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that 
the  northern  ocean  was  but  a  short  way  off;  and  the  Mon- 
golian name  of  Daba,  which  is  the  general  term  for  a 
mountain,  was  applied  to  the  pretended  promon'ory  of 
Tabis,  considered  as  terminating  on  the  north-east  in  the 
country  of  the  Igoors.  The  Serica  of  the  ancients  seems 
to  have  included  the  western  parts  of  Thibet,  Serinagur, 
Cashmere,  little  Thibet,  and  perhaps  a  small  part  of  little 
Bukharia.*     That  name,  known  to  Ammianus  Marcellimis 


Promon- 
tory of 
Tabis. 


*  The  opinion  here  given  on  the  Geography  of  the  ancient*,  and  which  is 
stated  and  supported  at  some  length  in  the  author's  history  of  geography,  has 
been  rendered  less  probable  by  various  subsequent  discoveries  made  by  British 
officers  on  the  actual  physical  geography  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Asia, 
which  lie  immediately  on  the  north  of  India.  Accordingly,  the  opinion  of  M. 
Gosselin  here  acquiesced  in  is  combated  in  a  learned  memoir  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Murray,  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  volume 
VIII.  p.  171,  in  which  the  Seres  are  maintained  to  be  identical  with  the  Chi- 
nese. The  arguments  are  partly  founded  on  a  confidence  in  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  Ptolemy,  as  confirmed  by  these  discoveries,  which,  while  they  sub- 
vert the  views  recently  entertained,  restore,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  geography  of 
that  author  The  length  of  the  journey  of  the  caravans  which  went  from  west- 
ern to  eastern  Asia,  in  the  silk  trade,  and  the  localities  referred  to  in  the  ac- 
count of  Ptolemy,  induce  the  belief  that  the  ancient  Serica  was  nothing  else 
than  China.  From  Bactriarwy  where  their  route  begins  to  be  matter  of  con- 
troversy, they  fiist  ascended  the  Beloor,  apparently  by  the  valley  of  the  Oxus 
laid  down  in  Mr.  El  phi  stone's  map;  theti  descended  into  a  plain  abundant 
in  pasture,  but  not  arable,  (Pamer  -plains)  then  ascended  a  valley,  probably 
the  valley  of  Lariak,  to  the  "stone  tower,"  a  great  rendezvous  for  the 
caravans  (though  this  singular  appellation  has  never  yet  been  explained, 
situated  most  probably  on  a  lofty  ridge  lying  north  and  south,  and  aeparat* 
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in  the  fourth  century,  disappeared  in  the  fifth.    Moses  of   book 
Chorene  mentions,  indeed,  a  town  called  Syrrhia,  which  »«»• 
is  Sera  the  metropolis,  hut  he  gives  the  country  of  which  it 
was  the  capital  the  name  of  Djenia,  or  Djmistan.*     He  Djenistan. 
seems  to  comprehend  under  this  name  central  Asia,  and 
particularly  little  Bukharia.     He  places  the  country  of  Se- 
na9  or  China,  more  to  the  east.     Perhaps  the  term  Djenia 
might  have  been  given  in  consequence  of  some  ancient  con- 
quest which  the  Chinese  had  obtained  over  these  countries, 
or  it  might  signify   "  the  country  of  genii,  or  of  gods,"  as 
tbaMf  Btrica  may  denote  in  Sanscrit  "the  country  of  hap- 
pineatv*    Whatever  be  the  fact  in  this  case,  it  appears  that, 
six  centuries  later,  these  countries  went  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Cathaya,  or  properly  Kithay.j    It  is  uncer-  Kathaya, 
tain  whether  this  word  was  the  proper  name  of  northern or    '  ay' 
China,  or  an  appellation  derived  from  a  Tartar  term  signi- 
fying *•  Desert  Mountains."    At  all  events,  Kathay  made 

ing  Little  from  Great  Thibet.    This  ridge  is  considered  as  the  Imaus  vertut  ad 
Arcton.     From  this  point,  their  journey  to  the  country  of  the  Seres  occupied 
seven  months,  a  period  which,  allowing  for  the  slowness  of  their  progress,  as 
well  as  some  exaggeration,  was  amply  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  the  heart  of 
China,  but  inconsistent  with  any  hypothesis  which  makes  Sertea  either  Little 
Bukharia,  the  Two  Thibets,  the  north  of  India,  or  a  country  made  up  of  these, 
or  of  portions  of  them.    The  account  given  of  the  Seres,  their  manners,  their 
prejudices,  their  produce,  and  their  manufactures  and  trade,  corresponds  in 
every  particular  to  the  picture  presented  by  China  as  now  known,  and  as  it  is 
described   to  have  invariably  existed  from  time  immemorial.    Little  Thibet, 
according  to  this  view,  was  the  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  the  country  of  the  Sacai; 
Great  Thibet,  the  Scythia  extra  Imaum.     These  points  will  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered in  i he  history  of  geography.     Though  not  warranted  to  alter  the  au- 
thor's text  in  cases  in  which  a  difference  of  opinion  might  be  entertained,  we 
think  it  necessary  to  allude,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  later  discussions 
conducted  under  greater  advantages.    Corrections  of  geographical  facts  found- 
ed on  actual  discoveries  are,  however,  every  where  introduced  without  scruple, 
and  without  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  intimation.     On  the  present  question, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting  memoir  now  mentioned,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Murray's  more  recent  work,  entitled,  "A  Historical  Account  of  Discove- 
ries and  Travels  in  Asia,  in  three  Vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  p.  48.%  &c.     In  this  work, 
however,  the  argument  is  interspersed  with  other  materials,  and  appears  less 
pointed  and  consecutive  than  in  the  memoir. — Tr. 

*  Mos-Chor.  Histor.  Armen. 

t  And.  Mailer,  Disquisitio,  Geogr.  et  Histor.  it  Cathaya  (Berlin,  1670,) 
Compare  with  Hyde  Syntagma  Dissert  1. 1  tin,  mund.  p.  31. 
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book    a  conspicuous  figure  in  geography  from  the  thirteenth  till 
xxxix.  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     It  is  certain  that 
— -""—"  the  name  rhiefly  applied  to  the  north  part  of  China*  which 
long  formed  a  separate  monarchy,  but  it  probably  extended 
at  the  same  time  over  part  of  Mongolia  and  of  Tangut* 
The  meaning  of  the  tern  Kara-Kithay,  or  tributary  Cathay, 
must  have  varied  with  the  fortunes  of  war. 
Extension       A  name  still  more  vague  has  long  been  applied  in  oar 
name  of     maps,  not  only  to  the  central  zone,  but  also  to  all  the  nor- 
Tartary.    thern  and  eastern  part  of  Asia.     This  is  Tartary  with  its 
divisions.    In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries*  tills 
name  was  given  to  the  whole  empire  of  the  Mongols  under 
Genghiz-Khan,  and  that  of  the  Tartars  under  Tamerlane. 
During  the  dismemberment  of  this  latter  monarchy,  a  de- 
scended of  Genghiz-Khan,  called  Isan-Boga-Khan,  found- 
ed a  separate  state  in  little  Bukharia,  of  which  Bisht>alig, 
and  afterwards   Cashgar,   were  the  capitals.    About  the 
same  time,  the  four  confederate  tribes  of  Kalmuks,  which 
call  themselves  Derbcn-Otrdt,  or  "  the  four  brothers,"  and 
are  called  by  the  Europeans  Eleuths,  re-established  their 
ancient  independence,  and  elected  a  sovereign,  on  whom  they 
conferred  the  title  of  Contaish,  or  Khan-taidsha.     At  this 
epoch,  the  power  of  the  Mongols  in  China  was  extinguish- 
ed; the  descendents  of  Gmgliiz  Khan  retired  to  Karako- 
rum,  a  place  which  under  Genghiz  had  been  the  capital 
of  the  whole  of  Asia,  but  was  now  merely  the  chiel  place 
of  the  horde  of  the  Kalkas.     Divided  among  themselves, 
the  Mongols  gradually  became  tributary  to  the  Chinese, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Mantchoos,  the  new  masters  of  Chi- 
na.    Russia,  after  destroying  the  Tartar  kingdoms  of  As- 
trakan,  Kasan,  and   Siberia,  subjugated  some  Mongolian 
tribes    in    the    neighbourhood    of   Lake  Baikal.      These 
different   revolutions  produced   the  famous  distinction   in 
geography  between  Muscovite  or  Russian  Tartary,  includ- 
ing Astrakan,  Kasan,  and  Siberia ;  Chinese  Tartary,  con- 
sisting of  the  country  of  the  Mongols  and  Mantchoos  ;  and 
Independent  Tartary,  consisting  of  the  states  of  Great 
and  Little  Bukharia;  that  of  the  Eleuth  Kalmuks,  the 
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Kirguis,  and  the  Turcomans.  This  threefold  division,  book 
now  entirely  rejected,  had  been  thrown  into  some1  confu-  xxxnu 
sion  half  a  century  ago.  The  Kalmuks,  who  in  1683  had 
conquered  Little  Bukharia,  and  had  become  formidable]  to 
China  and  to  Russia,  experienced,  after  fifty  years  of 
power  and  glory,  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  The  Chi- 
nese, employing  against  them  the  arms  of  the  Mongols, 
subdued  them,  and  still  hold  them  in  a  state  of  vassalage. 
Chinese  Tartary  should,  at  the  present  day,  extend  over 
the  whole  central  plateau  of  Asia ;  but  it  is  more  advisable 
to  reject  the  term  entirely. 

We  have  already  traced  the  mountain  chains  which  sup-  Constfera- 
port  or  circumscribe  the  central  plateau  of  Asia;  we  have^"*^^ 
followed  the  courses  of  the  rivers  which  water  that  icy  re- central 
gion.  If  it  is  asked,  what  are  the  structure  and  composi- 
tion of  that  chain?  we  are  presented  only  with  a  long 
series  of  uncertainties  and  conjectures.  Does  this  plateau 
maintain  nearly  an  equal  level ;  or  is  it  more  elevated  at 
one  or  two  central  points?  Is  it  interspersed  with  some 
groups  of  mountains  which  are  of  moderate  elevation 
above  their  immediate  bases,  like  the  mountains  of  Algy- 
dim-Sbalo  in  the  Kirguis  country  ?  or  may  the  perma- 
nence of  the  snow  on  the  summits  of  the  great  Altai  and 
the  great  Bogdo  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  a  greater  ele- 
vation in  the  interior  of  the  Kalmuk  country  ?  Is  the 
same  elevation  continued  along  the  deserts  by  which  that 
country  is  separated  from  Thibet  ?  Are  these  deserts  fill- 
ed entirely  with  black  sand,  as  has  been  hitherto  asserted, 
or  do  they  contain  secondary  mountains  ?  Is  the  granitic 
nature  of  the  Altaic,  Sayanian,  and  Daoorian  mountains, 
common  to  the  great  chains  in  the  interior,  if  such  chains 
exist  ?  or  do  the  latter  consist  solely  of  masses  of  hardened 
clay,  mixed  with  gravel,  like  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  great  wall,  mentioned  by  Staunton  ?  or, 
what  certainly  appears  more  probable,  does  this  centre  of 
the  great  continent  of  Asia  contain  immense  seas  of 
sand»  and  a  chaotic  mixture  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
globe.    There  seem  to  be  no  volcanoes  in  it  in  a  state  of 
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Hook    activity;   but  may  not  this   great  extent  of  land  afford 

xxxix.  gome  traces  of  ancient  volcanic  revolutions,  like  those  ob- 

~~ "~—  served   by   M.  Patrin    in  Daooria  ?      In  line,  does   this 

region*  so  near  to  India*  contain*  like  Siberia,  bones  of  the 

elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  ? 

These  arc  important  questions,  and  the  list  might  be 
farther  extended.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  hitherto  they 
remain  unanswered.  This  great  region,  forming  a  sixth 
part  of  the  old  continent,  has  not  been  seen  by  any  of  our 
geologists,  who  display  with  so  much  confidence  their  theo- 
ries of  the  earth. 

The  mineralogy  of  these  countries  is  equally  unknown* 
The  tin  mines  said  to  exist  in  the  country  strictly  called 
that  of  the  Mongols ;  the  name  of  "  Golden  Mountains," 
(Altai,)  given  to  one  great  ridge ;  the  tradition  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  art  of  mining  among  the  Mongols 
who  live  near  to  the  rich  mines  of  Russian  Daooria;  the 
instruments  and  vessels  of  gold  found  in  the  ancient  to* 
muli ;  and,  finally,  the  report  that  the  rivers  of  Little 
Bukharia  furnish  a  gold  dust,  which  forms  an  article  in  the 
commerce  of  Riakta :  these  constitute  the  feeble  proofs 
which  wo  possess  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  this  great 
region. 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  cold  of  central 
Asia  as  extremely  rigorous ;  and  its  elevation  and  latitude 
would  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  La  Perouse  found 
the  coast  of  the  Mantchoo  country,  under  the  parallel  of 
40°,  covered  with  snow  in  August.  The  ambassadors  of 
Sharok  saw,  in  the  Kalmuk  country,  the  ground  frozen 
two  inches  thick  at  the  summer  solstice.*  Yet  some  more 
temperate  countries  are  found  in  the  interior. 

The  vegetation  of  the  centre  of  Asia,  including  even 
that  of  Thibet,  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to  us;  these 
vast  countries  never  having  been  explored  by  any  able 
naturalist  The  elevation  of  their  soil  and  the  rigour  of 
their  winters  might  produce  a  presumption  that  they  con* 


*  Foriier's  Northern  Discoveries,  I. 254. 
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tain  no  plant  belonging  to  the  more  temperate  parts  of    book. 
Asia.    Yet  the  cotton   plant  and    the    vine    have  found  *x*ix. 
their  way  hither.    From  the  vague  accounts  of  ancient 
travellers,  and  the  little  that  we  know  of  the  vegetables  ' 

which  grow  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  Tartary,  it  would 
appear  that  the  plants  are  partly  the  same  that  are  found 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  mixed  with  several  of  the  Sibe- 
rian species. 

The  vast  extent  of  central  Asia  undoubtedly  contains 
new  species,  and  |>erltaps  a  flora  altogether  peculiar,  but 
we  do  not  yet  know  of  any  of  its  peculiar  and  indigenous 
plants,  except  the  singular  fungus  called  Polypodium  baro- 
metXf  or  the  Tartarian  lamb,  (which  is  figured  and  describ- 
ed in  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,)  and  the  different  species 
of  rhubarb.  These  last  grow  on  the  mountains ;  the  fungus, 
now  mentioned,  in  the  steppes. 

The  animals  which  roam  at  large  in  the  deserts  be-  Animali . 
come  known  by  making  their  appearance  in  occasional 
visits  which  they  pay  to  Siberia  and  to  China.  All  the 
species  which  are  useful  to  man  are  found  here  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  wild  horse  is  called  by  the  Kal- 
inuks*  takia,  and  by  the  Mantchoos  tahi.\  The  koo- 
lanf  or  wild  ass,  inhabits  the  steppes  and  open  plains; 
and  does  not  exceed  the  latitude  of  48°4  His  flesh  is 
used  as  food.  A  third  solipcdous  quadruped,  which 
holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  ass  and  the  horse, 
the  dijggetdi  or  hemionus,  collects  in  troops  on  the  banks 
of  the  Onon,  the  Argoon,  and  the  Amoor,  in  the  desert 
of  Cobi,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  China  and  Thibet.  He 
is  often  tamed.  He  shows  more  intelligence  than  the  com- 
mon ass,  but  does  not  entirely  lose  the  wil<Ine»s  of  his  dts- 
position.§  The  two-humped  or  Bactrian  camel,  wanders 
independent  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mongolia.  The  Yak,  The  Yak 
or  wild  grunting  ox,  (the  Vacca  grunniens  of  Gmelin,  and 

*  Pallas,  Nouv.  Mem.  sur  le  Nord,  II.  6. 

t  Kien-Long,  eloge  He  Moukden.  %  Pallas,  Act.  Petrop.  1777. 

$  Sievers,  Iftties  sur   la    Siberie,   dans  les    nouv.   Mem.   riu   Nord.  VU. 
2141. 
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jhook  the  Bubalns  of  Pallas,)  frequents  the  open  meadows.  His  re- 
xsxix.  fleeted  horns,  his  soft  hair,  four  inches  long  on  the  belly, 
'    '  and  his  tail  resembling  that  of  the  horse,  show  that  he  is 

v..  not  the  father  of  our  domestic  ox.*    This  animal  is  called 

JSualo  in  the  Bukharian  and  Tangoot  languages,  and  Sarluk 
by  the  Kalmuks.  An  experiment  made  at  Irkutsk  prov- 
ed that  he  could  be  raised  and  managed  like  our  black  cat- 
tle, but  the  milk  of  the  female  has  an  unpleasant  taste  of 
tatlow.f  The  mountains  in  which  the  river  Amoor  takes 
its  rise"  mark  the  limits  which  nature  has  prescribed  to  the 
rein-deer  on  the  south,  but  the  elk  is  found  as  low  as  the 
parallel  of  45°.  The  argali  or  wild  sheep,  the  goat,  the 
Chamois,  the  wild  goat  of  Caucasus,  the  Jntelope  guthirosap 
and  the  saiga,  which  is  probably  the  yellow  goat  of  Du- 
halde4  wander  in  flocks  on  the  steepest  mountains.  The 
Husk  *n\- jtfoschus  mosciferus  or  musk  animal,  which  delights  in 
boundless  solitudes,  inhabits  Mongolia,  Daooria,  and  the 
mountainous  countries  of  the  river  Amoor;  on  the  south 
he  finds  his  way  to  Thibet,  to  China,  and  to  Tonquin; 
and  on  the  west,  to  the  mountains  of  Cashmere:  on  the 
north,  Pallas  found  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Krasnoiarsk.§  Among  the  ani- 
mals of  the  ferocious  kind,  are  known  the  brown  and  the 
black  bear,  the  common  fox,  the  korsak,  and  the  karagan, 
the  white  lynx,  called  irgis  by  the  Kalmuks,  the  karakal,|[ 
(more  properly  Rarakulak  or  "  black  ear,")  and  the  ma- 
nu),  a  species  of  the  cat  kind,  like  the  ounce  and  tiger. 
The  ounce  is  well  known  here,  and  is  called  Djulbars  in 
the  Kirguisian  and  Bukharian  languages;  but  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  certainty  whether  the  true  tiger  has  been  seen. 
Central  Asia  possesses  also  the  fur  animals  of  Siberia,  the 
ormine,  the  martin,  the  sable,  the  otter,  which  last  swarms  on 
the  margins  of  the  numerous  lakes  of  the  Kalmuk  country ; 

*  Nov.  Comment.  Petrop.  V.  Tab.  7.     Pallas,  Act.  Petrop.  I.  p.  11. 
t  Gcorgi,  Russie,  III.  (vol.  IX.)  p.  1649. 

X  Pallas,  IV.   p.  285.  (4to.)  compare  with  Gmelin,  Nor.  Comra.    Petrop, 
VII.  tab.  19.  *  Pallas,  t.  IV.  p.  13. 

||  Guide ntedt,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop,  XX.  p.  500. 
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the  marmot,  the  striped  squirrel,  and  different  species  of    book 
hares.     Even  this  rapid  and  imperfect  enumeration  of  the  J"0*1** 
principal  animals  of  central  Asia  shows  that  nature  has  in 
some  measure  assembled  into  one  corner  of  the  world  species 
which  elsewhere  exist  far  separated  from  each  other.    This 
plateau,  like  that  of  Africa,  is  a  central  region,  from  which 
several  animal  races  may  be  supposed  to  have  descended 
into  the  surrounding  countries.     Even  in  that  class  of  ani-Bird* 
mals  to  which  their  power  of  flying  seems  to  have  assigned 
the  whole  world  for  a  duelling,  Central  Asia  seems  to 
claim  as  a  native  the  beautiful  and  singular  bird  which  holds  . 
an  intermediate  place  between  the  pheasant  and  the   pea- 
cock, tiie  lutn  of  the  Chinese,  the  Phasianus  argus  of  natu- 
ralists ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  China  and  Sumatra. 

We  shall  now  enter  on  more  particular  inquiries,  begin- 
ning with  the  country  nearest  to  Thibet  and  Independent 
Tartary. 

The  country  improperly  called  Little  Bukhabia  ex-  Little 
tends  on  d'Anville's  map  between  the  54th   and  43d  p*-R"HA" 
rallels  of  latitude,  and  between  the  75th  and  8Sd  degrees 
of  east  longitude  from  London.     Major  Rennel  has  shown 
that  in  this  particular  the  map  of  d'Atmlle  is  erroneous. 
The  western  frontier  may  be  extended  to  the  69th  degree  Situttfeo, 
of  longitude.    At  least  the  towns  of  Cashgar,   Tarkand, 
and  Rhoten,  ought  to  be  placed  more  to  the  west  than  they 
are  by  d- Anville.    The  letter  of  the  Chinese  general,  quot- 
ed by   Grosier,   makes  the  distance   between   China  and 
Cashgar  nearly  280  miles  greater  than  it  is  in  d'Anville's 
map  of  Asia. 

Whatever  may  in  that  respect  be  the  fact,  eastern  Buk- 
liaria,  a  country  for  a  long  time  inhabited  or  governed  by 
Tartais,  and  included  under  the  name  of  Turkestan,  must 
be  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  tiie  Kalmuk  country : 
on  the  south  it  comes  in  contact  with  Little  Thibet,  and  the 
less  known  parts  of  Great  Thibet :  on  the  west,  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Great  Bukharia  by  the  Be  loot  Tag,  or  Beloor 
mountains,  and  perhaps  by  a  high  plateau  called  the  plain 
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book    of  Pamer,  which  has  been  considered  as  the  country  where 
xxxix.  the  Indus  takes  its  rise. 
_  The  river  of  Tarkand  crosses  this  country  in  an  easterly 

Nature  of  * 

the  tcrrito-  course,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  lake  Lop  or  Loknor, 
ry#  which  seems  to  he  a  common  receptacle  for  a  great  number 

of  rivers.  The  territory  seems  to  he  plain  and  level  in  the 
middle,  at  least  we  ht*ar  of  no  mountain  chain;  but  on  the 
north  and  west  it  is  encircled  by  mountains  or  elevated 
table  lands.  It  is  asserted  that  these  contain  many  gold 
and  silver  mines,  but  neither  the  aborigines  of  the  country 
nor  the  Kalmuks  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  working 
them:  they  content  themselves  with  collecting  the  dust  of 
these  metals,  brought  down  in  abundance  by  the  torrents 
which  are  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  carry  it 
to  China  and  Tobolsk  in  Siberia.  It  also  affords  some  pre- 
cious stones. 
Province  of  According  to  Marco  Polo,  the  province  of  Cash  gar  has  an 
as  **r-  extent  of  five  days'  journey;  it  is  covered  with  towns  and 
castles,  gardens  and  beautiful  fields,  producing  good  grapes, 
of  which  wine  is  made;  there  is  also  an  abundance  of  fruit 
of  other  kinds.  Cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  cultivated.  The 
Chinese  general  who  subdued  this  country  in  1759,*  writes 
that  the  soil  is  poor;  the  inhabitants  covetous,  and  frugal  in 
their  mode  of  living;!  that  there  are  about  60,000  families, 
1600  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  province  of  Kashgar  or 
Cashgar;  but  perhaps  he  meant  the  whole  of  Bukbaria, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar. 
The  town  of  the  same  name,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
khans  of  eastern  Bukharia,  reckons,  according  to  the  same 
general,  2500  families.  It  is  built  of  brick. 
Province  of  The  province  of  Yarkand  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Cash- 
Yarkand.  gar,  ft  jg  called  Earcan  in  one  edition  of  Marco  Polo ;  Bar- 
can  in  the  Treviso  edition ;  Carcban  and  Carcam  in  others : 

*  Grosier's  Account  of  China. 

t  Marco  Polo,  maraveglose  cose  del  monrio.    Edition  of  Melcbior  Setsa,  Ve- 
nice, 1508,  cap.  38.  (in  the  Imperial  Library.)      That  of  Treviso  of  1590 
greatly  recommended  by  Pinker  ton  and  Walkenaer,  is  imperfect,  faulty,  and 
insignificant,  (Bibl.  de  Sainte-Genevieve,) 
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Boorkend,  Oordakend,  and  Ardakend,  in  Abulfeda,  Alber-    book 
gendi  and  other  eastern  writers.*    This  province  is  fertile  ****** 
in  cotton  and  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life.    The  people,  ac-  — — — • 
cording  to  M.  Polo,  are  able  artizans.     But  they  are  very 
generally  subject  to  swelled  legs  and  goitres,  which  are  at- 
tributed to  the  water  which  they  drink.    Yarkand,  situated 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
present  capital  of  Bukharia.    The  opinion  of  Petis  de  la 
Croix*  who,  in  his  learned  notes  on  Sherefeddin,  considers 
Tarkand  as  another  name  for  Cashgar,  is  sufficiently  refuted 
by  the  accounts  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  Chinese  general. 

The  province  of  Roten  or  Kotan  lies  on  the  south-eastf  Province  of 
of  the  former.    According  to  M.  Polo,  it  is  eight  days'  jour- 
ney in  extent;  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  wheat,  vines,  and  other 
useful  vegetables,  are  cultivated  here.    The  inhabitants  are 
industrious  and  warlike.^: 

Karaia  or  Kereia,  which  is  placed  to  the  east  of  Kotan,  Province  of 
is  neither  the  Caria  nor  the  Carit  of  M.  Polo,  which  we  Karaia- 
shall  find  to  be  in  the  south  of  Thibet,  and  in  the  Birman 
empire.    This  province  probably  belongs  to  Little  Bukha- 
ria.   With  regard  to  the  two  following  provinces  or  coun- 
tries, that  point  is  less  certain. 

"On  the  south-east  of  Kotam,"  says  M.  Polo,  "  the  Province oi 
province  of  Poym  is  situated,"  (in  some  editions  it  is  writ-  Po7m* 
ten  Peym,)  "  it  contains  several  towns  and  castles;  through 
the  capital  th**re  runs  a  river,  which  carries  down  precious 
stones,  such  as  chalcedony  and  jasper.  This  country  pro- 
duces abundance  of  silk."  D'Anville  and  Forster  consider 
it  as  an  Oasis  adjoining  Little  Bukharia ;  perhaps  the  Thi- 
betian  term  Poy9  which  denotes  a  province  or  department, 
might  justify  the  conjecture  that  Poym  is  the  northern  part 
of  Thibet 

AH  these  provinces,  says  M.  Polo,  constitute  part  of  city  of  ci- 
Great  Turkestan.    "The  first  town  is  Ciarchian  or  Ciar- "chian  or 

Ciartiam. 

*  See  d'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  tuMtta),  v.  Kbotep  and  Cashgar. 

t  The  traveller  t ay*,  u  between  Gorgo  and  Sosolan." 

}  As  to  their  warlike  character  this  paw  age  of  JVf .  Polo  it  read  by  fome  so 
as  to  give  the  opposite  meaning. 
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book    tiam.    Going  from  Ciarchian,  a  journey  of  five  days,  across 
xxxix.  a  sandy  country*  containing  salt  waters  and  some  fresh,  we 
— — -  arrive  at  the  confines  of  the  Great  Desert,  where  there  is  a 
town  called  lob  or  Lop,  situated  east-north-east  of  Poym." 
"We  see  nothing  in  this  passage  to  show  that  Ciarrhian  is  a 
separate  canton  to  the  east  of  Poyni,  as  the  translators  have 
concluded.    There  is  no  necessity  to  make  first  a  long  turn 
to  the  south-east,  and  then  come  round  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection to  go  south-east  a  second  time.    This  would  be  the 
tour  which  they  give  to  M.  Polo*    But  does  he  himself 
say  that  he  was  at  Poym  ?     We  do  not  see  that  he  does. 
Besides,  the  expression,  first  city,  may  designate  the  capital 
of  Turkestan ;  now  that  capital  was  Tarkand,  called  be- 
fore that  Carcham.     Might  not  that  be  the  pfeel  of  which 
M.  Polo  speaks?     According  to  this  hypothesis,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  the  city  of  Lop  nearer,  to  shorten 
the  course  of  the  river  Tarkand,  and  enlarge  the  extent  of 
the  desert 
Manner  of     Eastern  Turkestan,  a  country  once  rich  and  beautiful, 
[^nt„ii"     had,  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  been  ravaged  by  the  Tar- 
teenth  ceu- tars,  and  was  still  exposed  to  their  visits  of  devastation. 
tury#         Chalcedonies  and  jaspers  are  found  in  it.     The  inhabitants 
possessed  flocks;  every  person  after  harvest  hid  his  corn  in 
a  hole  under  the  sand,  in  a  place  known  only  to  himself,  the 
surface  being  quickly  smoothed  over  by  the  drifting  sand  of 
the  desert     Always  in  dread  of  being  robbed,  they  carried 
along  with  them  no  more  than  a  month's  provision*     Per- 
haps the  same  description  will  still  apply  to  the  condition 
of  this  people. 
Origin  of       The  origin  and  manners  of  the  people  of  Little  Bukha- 
b'tantt*'    r'a  are  "**'e  known;  the  population,  notwithstanding  the 
admixture  of  some  Kalmuks,  is  chiefly  composed  of  native 
Bukharians,  who  are  said  to  have  tawny  complexions ;  but 
many  among  them  are  handsome  and  well  formed.     Their 
language,  which  is  called  Zagathayan,  is  nothing  else  than 
the  Turkish :  their  idiom  is  mixed  with  a  great  number  of 
Persian  words. 

Bentinck  tells  us  that  here  as  in  Great  Bukharia,  the 
Tartars  give  the  townsmen  the  appellation  of  Taujiks  or 
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tributaries.    These  never  use  arms,  a  circumstance  which    »W 
makes  them  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tartars,  to  XJDKI* 
whom  a  regular  tribute  is  paid  by  every  town  and  village  — "" — 
of  the  country.    They  differ  from  the  wandering  nations 
of  the  east  in  not  being  divided  into  tribes.    The  Chinese 
missionaries  also  make  a  distinction  between  the  Bukhari-' 
ans  and  the  Tartars.*    But  in  that  instance  we  must  pro* 
bably  understand  by  Tartars  the  Kalmuks.  by  whom  the 
country  was  conquered,  and  by  the  Bukharians  the  real 
Tartars  or  Turks. 

The  dress  of  the  men  goes  no  lower  than  the  calf  of  the  Dr«a*, 
leg:  it  is  bound  by  a  girdle  like  the  Polish  garment.  The 
women  wear  a  similar  one,  with  long  ear-rings  and  pen* 
dents,  like  the  women  of  Thibet ;  their  hair  is  equally  divid- 
ed into  long  tresses,  and  adorned  with  ribbands.  They  dye 
their  nails  with  the  juice  of  hcnni.  Both  sexes  wear  long 
drawers,  and  boots  of  Russian  leather :  the  head  dress  is  the 
same  with  the  Turkish.  The  generality  of  the  houses  are 
of  stone,  and  decorated  with  furniture  of  Chinese  manufac- 
ture. Tea  is  the  general  beverage  of  the  country;  It  is 
taken  with  milk,  butter,  and  salt,  in  the  manner  of  the 
other  nations  of  central  Asia.  The  women  are  purchased, 
and  hence  handsome  girls  are  a  source  of  wealth  to  their 
parents. 

The  Kalmuks  may  be  considered  as  the  western  Mon-  The  Kai^ 
gols.  Mount  Bogdo  gave  occasion  to  this  ancient  divi-MVKS' 
sion  of  the  tribes.  After  1579,  all  the  Kalrhuk  country 
acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 
The  Khan-Taidsha  could  raise  20,000  men  from  Little 
Biikharia,  by  taking  one  man  out  of  every  ten  families. 
This  gives  200,000  families,  equivalent  to  a  population  of  a 
million.  The  Kalmuks  themselves,  without  reckoning 
the  Eleuths  of  Koko-Nor,  probably  amounted  to  a  mil- 
lion. Their  country,  which  comes  in  contact  with  China 
on  the  east,  and  Tartar^  m  the  west,  is  bounded  by 

»  Dufcalde,  IV.  p.  464. 
V0I.  II.  60 
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book    towns  are  very  pleasant,  and  contain  many  temples  dedi* 

mxix.  cated  to  the  worship  or  idols ;  they  cultivate  the  arts  and 

'       :       sciences,  but  are  not  at  all  addicted  to  war ;  they  have  a 

peculiar  mode  of  writing,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all 

their  neighbours."* 

Town  of        The  town  of  Lop,  mentioned  by  M.  Polo,  was  situated 

P°         on  the  river  Yarkand,  a  little  above  the  place  where  it 

falls  into  the  lake  of  Loknor.     On  the  journey  from  little 

Bukhana  to  China,  it  was  usual  to  stop  here  to  make  the 

necessary  preparations  for  crossing  the  Great  Desert. 

gaoton  of      Another    road    led    to    China .  by    Hami,    Ham\l,    or 
'       Chamul,  a  small  province  surrounded  on  all  hands  by  de- 
serts; "the  climate/'  says  the  missionary  Duhalde,f  •*  is 
very   warm  in  trimmer.      The  ground  produces  scarcely 
any  thing  but  melons  and  grapes;  the  former  in  particu- 
lar are  of  excellent  quality ;  they,  are  preserved  during 
winter,  and  are  served  up  at  the  table  of  the  Emperor  of 
China."     Other  writers  make  this  country  contain  agate 
and  diamond  quarries.:):    The  inhabitants  are  strong  an<l 
large  men,  well  clothed  and  lodged,  and  generally  profess 
the  Mahometan   faith.      In  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  they 
were  idolators;  he  describes    them   as  good-natured    and 
merry  savages,  rich  in  the  produce  of  their  soil,  and  en- 
iiqguiar     ployed  much  in  singing  and  dancing.     When  a  traveller 
iiistoms.    arrives  in  their  country,  and  wishes  to  lodge   with   one  of 
them,  the  |ierson  on  whom  his  choice  is  fixed  gives  up  his 
house,  vile,  and  family,  entirely  to  the  guest,  whom  he  in* 
vests  for  the  time  uith  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  master 
of  the  family,  quits  his  house,  goes  through  the  city    in 
quest  of  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  gratification 
and  amusement  of  his  guest,  and  does  not  re-occupy    his 
house  till  the  latter  has  left  it.    Manghu-Rhan  wished  in 
yain  to  abolish  the  practice.    The  inhabitants  regard  it  as 
a  precept  of  religion,  and  believe  that  by  giving  it  up  they 

#  Haithon,  Hist.  Orient,  t.  3. 

t  T.  IV.  p.26and54. 

$  Grnsier,  Description  de  la  Chine,  p.  241,  sqq. 
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'would  incur  the  risk  of  bringing  the  curse  of  sterility  on    book 
their  lands;*  xxxix. 

Leaving  the  sandy  and  saline  plains  of  the  great  desert 
of  Cobi,  we  come  to  the  countries  which  formed  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  powerful  empire  of  Tangoot,  which 
probably  extended  over  the  north-west  part  of  China,  the 
country  of  the  Sifans,  and  perhaps  over  the  whole  or  part 
at  least  of  Thibet*  Marco  Polo  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  it;  Kampioo,  which  according  to  him  was  the  capi- 
tal of  Tangoot,  seems  to  be  the  Kantchoo  of  the  Chinese, 
and  Singai'  the  modern  Sigan.  Five  days'  journey  from 
Kampioo  he  places  the  country  of  Ergi  or  Ergiool,  (the ^ex- 
termination tool  signifying  "  kingdom9'  in  the  Tangoot  and  *  ' 
Thibetian  languages.!)  where  the  musk  animal,  the  grunt- 
ing ox,  and  the  Chinese  pheasant,  were  seen.  The  moderns 
give  Tangoot  the  name  of  Kokonor  or  Hohonor,  i.  t.  the 
blue  lake.  In  the  Chinese  geography  it  is  called  Zinchay4 
Satchoo  seems  to  be  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  aSatcho©. 
small  stream  which  falls  into  the  river  Polonkir;  and  the 
latter  runs  into  the  desert,  and  terminates  in  a  lake  called 
Hara-nor. 

The  boundaries  of  Tangoot  and  Thibet  are  still  wholly 
unknown  to  us.    The  Socor  or  Soocor  of  Marco  Polo,  Socor  or 
where  rhubarb  grew,  seems  to  be  the  Sooc  of  the  map        r" 
which  the  missionaries  give  of  Thibet.    Not  far  from  this 
is  the  canton  of  Seri.     The  Bukharian  merchants  who 
brought  rhubarb  to  Kiakta,  told  M.  Pallas  that  ^  there  was 
a  town  called  Selin  (perhaps  Serin)  situated  to  the  south-.  Town  of 
west  of  lake  Hoho-Nor,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  thes*rj°0? 
Hoang-ho ;  all  the  country  consists  of  high  and  arid  moun- 
tains; rhubarb  grows  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  in  most 
places;  the  roots  are  pulled  up  in  April  and  Ma\,  then 
cleaned  and  hung  oa  trees.' '§ 

•  Marco  Polo,  ch.  45. 

+  Mithridates,  I.  72. 

\  Extract  from  Dai-syn-y-tundscbi,  in  Busching's  Magazin  Geogr.  XIV. 
554. 

{  Pallas,  Voyages  en  Rustic,  IV.  316,  (trad,  in  4to.) 
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Physical 
constitu- 
tion. 


book  The  country  inhabited  by  the  Sifans,  who  speak  the  Tbi- 
xxxix*  betian  language,  is  situated  in  the  corner  in  which  China, 
Tangoot,  and  Thibet  meet.*  It  receives  the  name  of  Tosan, 
be  Sifans.  and  was  once  a  powerful  empire,*  hut  fell  to  pieces  in  the 
ninth  century  of  our  era.  The  black  Sifans,  who  live  on 
the  Hoang-ho  or  Hara-Moren.  (the  black  river,)  are  less 
civilized  than  the  yellow  Si  fat  is,  who  live  on  the  banks  of 
Tan-tse-Riang.  the  yellow  river.  The  horses  of  this  coun- 
try are  small,  but  valued  for  their  strength  and  other  ex- 
cellent qualities.     G«dd  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 

The  Kalinuks  who  under  the  so\ereignty  of  China  rule 
the  country  now  described,  or  at  least  tin*  greater  part  of  it, 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  Mongols.  They  com- 
pletely exemplify  the  portrait  which  Procopius,  Ammianus, 
Priscus,  and  lornandez,  have  drawn  of  the  celebrated 
Huns.  They  are  generally  of  a  middling  height,  and  more 
of  them  under  than  above  the  ordinary  stature.  Left 
to  nature  from  their  infancy,  their  bodies  are  universally- 
well  made,  and  their  limbs  free.  The  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  Kaluiuk  countenance  are  the  following:  The 
angle  of  the  eye  is  directed  obliquely  downward  to  the  nose, 
the  eye-brows  black  and  thin,  the  interior  ends  of  the 
arches  which  they  form  are  low,  the  nose  is  flat  and  broad 
at  the  point,  the  cheek  bones  prominent,  the  head  and  face 
very  round.  Perhaps  the  way  in  which  their  caps  are  fit- 
ted close  to  the  head  makes'  their  ears  appear  more  promi- 
nent than  they  would  otherwise  do,  but  they  are  naturally 
Jarge  in  proportion.  Their  teeth  preserve  their  beauty 
and  whiteness  to  the  most  ad\anred  age.  Their  skin,  na- 
turally white,  assumes  a  brownish  yellow  by  exposure  to 
the  solar  rays  in  summer,  and  to  the  smoke  of  their  cabins 
in  winter.  This  differs  in  degree  in  different  individuals 
and  in  the  two  sexes.  Many  of  the  Ralmuk  women  have  a 
handsome  figure  and  a  white  complexion,  the  effect  of 
which  is  increased  by  their  fine  black  hair.f    The  acute- 


*  Regis  dans  Duhalde,  IV.  p.  463. 


t  Pallas,  Voyages,  I.  p.  491. 
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ness  of  the  senses  of  smell,  hearing,  and  sight  among  the    book 
Kalmuks,  surpasses  all  the  ideas  that  a  European  can  form,  xxxix. 
They  perceive  by  the  smell  the  smoke  of  a  ramp,  hfar 
tl|e  neighing  of  a  horse,  and   distinguish   the   most  mi* 
nute  ol ject  in  their  immense  plains,  at  an  astonishing  dis- 
tance. 

The  Kalmuks  call  themselves  Derben  Oercet,  "the  Four Kaimuk 
Brothers  or  Allies,"  The  lour  nations  thus  called  are  the  ulbc,• 
Choshotes,  called  Sifans  by  the  Chinese,  consisting  of 
50,000  families,  and  occupying  the  neighbourhood  of  lake 
Hoho-nor;  the  Songares,  in  the  country  which  bears  their 
name,  and  who,  though  once  very  powerful,  are  reduced 
to  20  or  30,000  families;  the  Torgotes,  who  after  having 
lived  in  Russia  in  the  steppe  of  Astrakan.  amounting  to 
60  or  70,000  persons,  returned  in  1770  to  their  original 
country  ;  lastly*  the  Derbetes,  some  of  whom  have  joined 
the  Torgotes,  and  others  the  Songares.  In  addition  to 
these  nomade  tribes,  it  appears  that  the  towns  are  inhabit- 
ed by  Bukharians,  Chinese,  and  perhaps  stationary  Kal- 
muks. 

The  Kalmuks  are  fond  of  society  and  entertainments* 
They  cannot  bear  to  eat  by  themselves;  their  greatest  en- 
joyment is  to  share  their  provisions  with  their  friends.  The 
dress  of  the  men  re.semhles  that  of  the  Poles,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sleeves,  which  are  very  tight  and  buttoned 
at  the  wrist.  The  common  people  are  clothed  in  sheep  Drtat, 
skins  and  felt.  In  summer  the  girls  go  with  the  neck  bare 
down  to  the  girdle.  The  men  shave  their  heads,  leaving 
only  a  small  tuft;  the  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  * 
tenacious  of  that  article  of  attraction;  their  hair  hangs 
loose  till  the  age  of  twelve,  when  they  are  considered  mar- 
riageable; then  they  collect  it  in  braids  surrounding  the 
bead ;  when  married,  they  allow  it  to  hang  in  two  divisions 
over  the  shoulders. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Kalmuks  are  tents,  or  rather  a  Dwellings, 
sort  of  half  cabins  or  wigwams  of  hurdles,  in  a  circular 
form,  covered  with  a  roof  of  felt,  which  is  proof  against 
rain  and  snow. 
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of  Hunnic  origin.*   -  Tbe  frequency  of  monosyllables  re- 
minds us  of  tbe  Thibetian  and  Cbinese  languages.!    De-  xxx**° 
prived  of  articles,   scarcely    admitting  the    aid   of  pro- 
nouns,  or  the  elegant  effects  of  conjunctions,  and  giving 
few  inflections  to  the  verb,  it  appears  one  of  the  poorest, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  in  the  world. 
It  is  said  to  be  sonorous,  harmonious,  and   poetical^    The  Kalmuk 
affecting  romances  and  epic  poems  of  this  people  partake poetr3r# 
of  the  sombre   and  magnificent  nature  of  their   country* 
The  rocks,  tbe  torrents,  and  the  meteors  of  Ussian,  figure 
here,  along  with   legends  of  miracles   n«it  less  wild  and 
absurd  than  those  of  tbe  Hindoos.     Tet  they  contain  fea- 
tures of  sublime  truth  with  which  persons  of  all  nations, 
whatever  may  be  their  factitious  habits,  must  be  pleased.^ 
The  romantic  story  of  one  of  their  fugitive  tribes  begins 
thus :    "  The  waters  of  the  vast  lake,  after  exhausting  all 
their  stormy  fury,  subside  into  a  calm.    Such  are  the  trou- 
bles of  this  world,  and  their  tranquil  oblivion."    These  no- 
mades  have  poems  of  twenty  cantos  and  upwards,  preserved 
by  tradition  alone.    Their  bards  or  djangurtshi  recite  them 
from  memory,  surrounded  by  attentive  and  enraptured  aa- 

+  Such  at  Man*  iky  Athtl,  Dcnwik,  Emcdtar,  Uti,  &c  See  Bergmann't 
nomadische  Strife'einen  unter  den  Kalmuken,  I.  p.  125. 

t  Vocab.  Petrnp  No.  137.  Falh,  Mem.  Topogr.  Ill,  575,  (in  German.) 
Fischer's  History  of  Siberia,  introd.  p.  40,  (in  German.) 

J  The  following  is  a  passage  from  a  heroic  romance  in  the  Kalmuk  language : 

Tuchimail    din    kaimain      aboodal     inoo    go    talghym  uaid-HU     ino 

Minister       thus    spoken  countenance  but  elevated  prophut     mind      but 

amooglmangtai  baiyai  oosainkylaintai  gaigain  inoo  toonggooiak...Bi  niggai 

tranquil        body  important      visage    but       serene.  I        a 

tofty/ofig/oa    kuokshin  joocktu    nowatoo    man* 
suffering      old  man      very  aged         truly. 

Translation,  Tbe  minister  thus  spoke ;  thy  noble  countenance  announces  a 
prephet ;  thy  mind  is  tranquil ;  thine  exterior  commanding ;  thy  look  serene. 
I  am  an  old  many  suffering  and  oppressed  with  age.  See  Pergmann,  in  the 
work  already  referred  to,  1. 114. 

♦  Kalmuk  Romances,  in  PaUaa's  Memoirs  of  the  Mongolian  Nations,  I. 
p.  153,  (in  German.) 
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Book    diences.*    Besides  the  Mongolic  alphabet,  which  consists 
xxxix.  0f  forty-four  letters  joined  perpendicularly,  the  Kalmuks 
have  an  Indian  character  called  the  ouetkak,  which  they 
employ  in  their  magical  incantations. 
Political    .    The  ignorant  arrogance  of  Europeans  regards  the  free 
tioD.  people  of  Asia  as  savages  without  laws  or  manners;    but 

the  khanats  of  Asia  are  at  least  equally  respectable  *ith 
our  feudal  governments  of  the  middle  age*  The  Kal- 
muks have  three  distinct  classes  in  society  :  the  nobility, 
who  are  called  "white  bones;'9  the  common  people, 
consisting  of  slaves,  who  are  denominated  M  black  bones  ;" 
and  the  clergy,  who  are  descended  from  both  of  these 
castes,  and  consist  of  free  men.  The  noble  ladies  are 
called  "  white  flesh,"  and  the  women  of  the  lower  orders 
"black  flesh."  The  genealogy  is  always  reckoned  by  the 
male  connections,  or  "  the  bones."  The  power  or  the 
Khan-Taidsha,  or  head  prince,  must  be  estimated  only  by 
the  number  and  importance  of  his  subjects,  and  not  at  all 
by  the  extent  of  his  territory,  which  in  that  vast  country 
is  of  little  value.  The  subjects  of  each  chief  form  ait  oci~ 
eos,  which  is  divided  into  imaks%  consisting  of  from  250  to 
300  families ;  each  imak  is  commanded  by  a  Saissan  or 
nobleman.  When  they  have  a  great  khan,  the  princes  sub- 
mit to  his  direction  only  in  matters  of  general  concern. 
The  tribute  consists  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  flocks  and  other 
property.  All  the  men  are  obliged  to  appear  on  horseback 
before  the  prince  on  the  first  summons  when  he  has  occa- 
sion for  military  service,  and  he  dismisses  those  who  are 
unqualified  for  the  fatigues  of  war.  They  are  armed  with 
bows,  lances,  sabres,  and  sometimes  fire-arms;  but  the  lat- 
ter are  chiefly  confined  to  men  of  rank.  The  rich  warriors 
wear  a  coat  of  mail  formed  of  rings,  or  that  kind  called 
chain  armour,  such  as  was  used  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 
Religion.  The  religion  of  the  Kalmuks,  in  common  with  all  the 
Mongolian,  Mantchoorian,  and  Thibetian  nations,  is  that 

*  Bergmann,  II.  206,  236,  &c. 
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of  the  Dalai  Lama*    This  sovereign  priest  is  chosen  from    book 
the  yellow  Sifans,  whom  Pallas  considers  as  a  Kalmuk  tribe.  X*JLUU 
In  our  description  of  Thibet  we  shall  give  a  view  of  this  — — — 
system.    We  may  only  observe,  that  of  all  nations  -they 
are  in  most  complete  subjection  to  the  dominion  of  priestSf 
to  whom  they  commit  the  direction  of  all  their  affairs;  no* 
tiling  is  done  without  consulting  a  gtllong  or  juggler,  wfcoGeilongsflt 
pretends  to  interrogate  the  gods  by  means  of  sorceries. pne,ts* 
These   gellongs  levy   a  handsome  tribute  on  their   cre- 
dulous flocks;  they   live  in    luxury;  celibacy   is  enjoin- 
ed on  them,  but  considerable  licences  are  considered  as 
their  right,  particularly  in  the  houses  of  those  who  shew 
them  hospitality  in  the  course  of  their  frequent  peregrina- 
tions.* 

When  we  pass  Mount  Bogdo,  we  enter  the  country  of  Mohgo- 

TWA 

the  true  Mongols.    The  middle  of  this  region  is  a  cold      * 
and  barren  table  land ;  it  forms  the  termination  of  the  de-  Drsert  of 
sertof  Shamo  or  Cobi,  which  is  about  1400  miles  long,  shanw. 
and  the  western  and  southern  extremities  of  which  extend 
to  Thibet  and  Little  Bukharia.    The  countries  of  Hamil, 
Lop,  and  other  fertile  Oases,  afford  short  interruptions  to 
its  frightful   uniformity.    There  are  meadows  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  where  the'small  Mongolian  horses  wan- 
der in  large  droves,  and  the  wild  djiggetai  comes  to  take 
his  rapid  meal  in  the  pasture. 

The  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  wall  of  Country  of 
China  have  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Germany.  The  ^omou!*1 
prevalent  soil  is  of  a  clay  texture.  At  Zhe-holl,  on  the 
confines  of  Mongolia,  in  lat.  41°  58',  the  English  accom- 
panying Lord  Macartney  saw  aspens,  elms,  hazel  and  wal- 
nut trees;  but  on  the  mountains  the  pines  were  small,  and 
the  oaks  stunted.f    The  Yellow  or  Sharra  Mongols  wan- 

*"C<libat  leur  est  present;  mail  quand  Us  voyagent,  Us  ont  le  droit  de 
partager  le  lit  de  lean  hfttesses,  et  ils  voyagent  souvent." 

t  Macartney's  Embassy. 
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book    der  in  this  country,  while  the  Kalkas,  or  Black  Mongols, 
<*XXIX*  occupy  the  places  lying  north  of  the  great  desert.     This 
*"~T         last  country,  adjoining  Siberia,  is  very  little  known.     Ac- 
Mongoii.    cording  to  the  accounts  given  by  Pallas*  Sokolof.  and  Patrin, 
Russian  Daooria  is  subjected  to  powerful  summer  heats, 
and  the  secondary   mountains  are  covered  with  beautiful 
forests  of  pines,  birches,  elms  and  poplars;  while  the  plains 
support  numerous  flocks,  and  may  be  cultivated  for  sere- 
ral  sorts  of  grain.    It  was  natural  to  infer  that  Chinese 
Daooria,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Mongolia, 
resemble  it  in  climate  and  productions/    The  journey  of 
the  last  Russian  embassy  being  begun  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  stopping  at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  from 
the  frontier*  we  only  know  that  the  country  contains  arid 
fountains,  plains  and  steep  mountains,  many  of  them   wooded,   and 
abounding  in  wild  boars,  deer,  and  elks.*    There  is   a 
mountain  here  held  in  peculiar  veneration,  called  Khan* 
Ola,  or  the  «•  Royal  Mountain,"  on  which  there  are  several 
temples  and  selpulchres.     It  is  thought  that  the  principal  tin 
mines  of  the  Chinese  are  in  this  country.    It  is  ascertain* 
ed  that  the  Chinese  have  a  very  profitable  establishment  of 
iron  works  near  lake  Iroi,  about  forty  miles  from  Kiakta. 
fUrers.  The    Hoangho    traverses    part  of   southern    Mongolia. 

About  the  middle,  and  further  to  the  east,  there  are  many 
small  rivers  which  arc  lost  in  the  sands.  In  the  north  the 
Selingha  and  the  Orchon  carry  their  waters  to  lake  Baikal, 
while  the  Kerlon  and  the  Onon  join  to  form  the  magnifi- 
cent river  Amoor,  which  flows  through  the  territory  of  the 
Mantchoos. 
Lifcei.  At  the  base  of  the  Bogdo  mountains  we  find  the  great 

lake  Kosogol,  and  some  others  of  considerable  extent.  Mar- 
co Polo  has  lrft  us  a  description  of  the  lake  Cianga,  which 
seems  to  be  identical  with  Tsahan,  or  Tsahan-Nor.  On  the 
banks  of  this  lake  the  great  khan  had  a  country  seat ;  it 
abounded  with  swans,  Phasiani  argi,  cranes,  partridges, 

*  Account  of  the  Russian  Embassy.    Ephtin*  Gtogr.  XXf .  p.  225. 
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and  quails ;  but  the  cold  being  sevore,  the  khan  visited  it 
only  in  summer.* 

It  has  been  thought  by  several  authors  that  this  country 
was  once  filled  with  large  cities ;  but  it  is  much  more  pro* 
bable  that  the  Mongols  have  never  been  sufficiently  nume- 
rous, nor  sufficiently  rich  and  industrious  to  build  cities 
worthy  of  the  name.  Even  the  famous  Karakorum,  the  Karako- 
Ho-lin  of  the  Chinese,  the  seat  of  a  great  Mongolian  em-rum* 
pire,  was  built  of  earth  and  wood.  Perhaps  it  was  a  sum* 
mer  residence,  like  the  present  Zhe-holl,  where  the  empe- 
ror of  China  received  the  British  ambassador  Lord  Mar 
cartney.  Zhe-holl  contains  a  spacious  Chinese  palace,  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent  gardens,  some  pagodas  or  temples, 
and  a  crowd  of  wretched  huts.  If  deserted,  the  whole 
would  disappear  in  less  than  a  century.  It  is  matter  of  no 
surprise  that  we  search  in  vain  for  any  vestiges  of  Karako- 
rum. According  to  d'Anville  it  is  situated  on  the  Engui- 
Moren,  about  the  44th  degree  of  latitude,  and  106th  of  lon- 
gitude (from  London);  but  according  to  Fischer,!  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orchon,  at  103°  of  longitude  and  47*  of 
latitude.  The  princes  and  chief  priests  of  the  Kalkas- 
Mongoh  lived  not  many  years  ago  in  a  camp  called  the 
Oorga,  about  £20  miles  from  Kiakta,  on  the  river  Tula ; 
this  camp  has  been  converted  into  a  town,  and  called  JLy- 
r©4  The  temples,  the  bouses  of  the  priests,  and  the  house  Kyra, 
pf  the  Chinese  viceroy,  are  the  only  wooden  edifices;  the 
rest  consist  of  tents. 

Maimatshin,  a  small  town  on  the  very  frontier  of  Russia,  Other 
is  the  seat  of  the  trade  with  Kiakta.    Naoon  is  a  mercan- t0W08' 
tile  town,  at  the  distance  of  a  month's  journey  in  a  south- 
east direction  from  the  Russian  post  of  Zooroochaitu,  on 
the  river  Argoon ;  the  merchants  of  that  place  come  to  this 
post  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  bring  with  them 

•  Marco  Polo  da  Reb.  Orit nt.  I.  ch.  64.    Forster,  D6cou?ertes  dans  le  Word, 
I.  p.  130. 

t  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Siberia,  (in  German.) 

i  Ephem.  Gfogr.  XXI.  S30,    Brunt,  AusMreuropaucbe  Geogr.  I.  69. 
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book    stuffs  of  excellent  manufacture.    Tbeir  language  is  neither 

xxxix.  Chinese  nop  Mongolia* 

The  Mongols,  like  the  Kalmuks,  have  flat  noses,  smell 
sols.  oblique  eyes,  thick  lips,  short  chins,  and  scanty  beards; 
tocriiH1     **le'p  earH  an*  'arSe  an^  prominent ;  their  black  hair  adds 


to  the  effect  of  their  reddish -brown  or  yellow  complexions. 
But  more  civilized,  in  consequence  of  their  former  residence 
in  China,  they  are  more  tractable,  more  hospitable,  and 
more  addicted  to  pleasure.  The  Russians  of  Daooria  consi- 
der the  Mongolian  women  as  more  fertile  than  their  own* 

Religion.  These  women  are  also  industrious  and  cheerful.  The  reli- 
gious books  of  the  Mongolians  are  written  in  the  language* 
of  Tangoot  or  Thibet,  and  every  imak  has  a  schoolmaster. 
The  lamas  or  priests,  and  their  heads  the  khutuctu*  enjoy 
great  consideration,  and  are  under  the  authority  of  the 
great  Dalai'  Lama. 

Mode  of  Polygamy,  though  allowed,  is  uncommon.  They  marry 
very  young,  and  the  women  bring  to  their  husbands  a  por- 
tion in  cattle  or  in  sheep.  They  light  their  fires  in  the 
middle  of  their  tents ;  and  in  the  deserts  cow-dung  is  used 
as  fuel.  The  tents  of  the  nobility  are  hung  with  silk  staffs 
in  the  inside,  and  the  floors  covered  with  Persian  carpets. 
Tin,  silver,  and  porcelain  vessels  are  used  in  the  houses  of 
the  great.  The  tents  of  the  common  people  are  made  of  a 
kind  of  felt.  In  some  places  they  erect  small  temples, 
round  which  wooden  houses  are  built. 

Drew.  They  sha\e  their  heads,  leaving  only  one  ringlet,   and 

cover  them  with  a  flat-shaped  yellow  cap.  This  at  least 
is  the  case  among  the  Sharra  Mongols.  They  wear  wide 
pantaloons,  a  small  vest  with  tight  sleeves,  and  a  girdle  in 
which  they  stick  the  sabre,  the  knife,  and  smoking  appara- 
tus. The  upper  part  of  their  dress  is  of  woollen  cloth* 
with  wide  sleeves;  their  feet  are  wrapped  in  linen,  over 
which  they  wear  leather  boots,  which  are  generally  either 
black  or  yellow.    They  are  not  yet  so  far  advanced  in 

Food.        luxury  as  to  use  shirts.    The  Mongols  live  on  animal  food, 

*  Sokolof,  dans  Pallai,  Voyage,  IV.  p.  620.  4to. 
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Which  they  sometimes  eat  with  peas  or  beans  j  water  is  their  book 
ordinary  drink;  they  regale  themselves  with  milk,  butter,  "***> 
and  kowmiss;  they  have  also  become  acquainted  *ith  the 
use  of  spirits,  of  mead,  and  still  more  of  tea.  Their  flocks 
consist  of  horses,  camels,  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 
The  women  tan  leather,  cleanse  the  esculent  roots,  cure  the 
winter  provisions  by  salting  or  drying,  and  distil  Hie  kow- 
miss, or  spirit  of  mare's*  milk.  The  men  shoot  the  winged 
game,  and  bunt  the  animals  which  wander  in  great  numbers 
over  tbe  vast  desert. 

When  the  Mongols  travel,  they  dress  a  whole  sheep  in  its  Singular 
own  skin ;  they  take  off  the  Hkin,  and  convert  it  into  a  kind   °°  ery# 
"of  bag,  which  they  fill  with  water,  along  witli  the  flesh  strip- 
ped from  the  bones,  antl  throw  into  it,  one  after  another,  a 
•number  of  stones  red  hot.    The  meat  is  thus  completely 
cooked,  and  the  broth  is  excellent* 

When  the  pasture  begins  to  fail,  all  the  tribes  strike  their  Peregrin** 
tents,  which  takes  pla^e  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  in  a  year.11011* 
In  summer  their  progress  is   northward,  and   in  winter 
southward.    The  flocks,  the  men,  the  women,  and  the  chil- 
dren, form  a   regular   procession,   followed  by  the  young 
women,  singing  cheerful  songs.    The  amusements  of  these  Games  and 
wandering  and  happy  tribes  are  horse  races,  in  uhirh  even*00*** 
the  young  women  excel ;  archery,  wrestling,  pantomime, 
singing  performed  by  young  women,  and  generally  accom- 
panied by  the  violin  and  the  flute.    The  subjects  of  these 
songs  are  love  adventures;  the  language  is  highly  inflated, 
but  the  melody  harsh  and  disagreeable.    Drafts  are  a  fa- 
vourite game  among  them.    The  bodies  of  tbe  princes  and 
chief  priests  are  burned  with  great  solemnity,  and  their  tombs 
are  generally  encircled  with  walls,  and  ornamented  with  ve- 
ry high  poles,  on  which  strange  looking  flags  are  fixed. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Mongols  still  retain  a  su-  Marriage 
perstitious  but  affecting    custom    described  as  prevalent ofthedead 
among  them  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo.f    When  two  fa- 

*  Isehrig,  in  the  Selection  of  Memoirs  of  the  Economical  Society  of  Peters- 
burg!), III.  341,  (in  German.) 

+  Marco  Pelo.  de  Reb.  Orient.  I.  cop.  58. 
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book    milies  lost  at  the  same  time  favourite  children  of  difFerenC 
xxxix.  sext»g,  they  made  between  their  manes  what  they  called  mar* 
— —  riages  of  the  dead ;  these  alliances  were  celebrated  at  the 
graves  of  the  children  with  much  solemnity ;  and  the  re- 
spective relations  afterwards  conducted  themselves  to  one 
another  as  persons  united  by  the  ties  of  blood. 

The  Mongols,  though  less  addicted  to  superstition  than 
the  Kalmuks*  have  more  external  appearance  of  religious 
worship.  They  build  temples,  some  of  which  are  of  stone. 
Books  are  more  common  am»ng  them  than  among  the  Kal- 
Writing.  muks.  They  have,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  writing,  a 
kind  of  short-hand  called  akshar,  derived  from  the  Tangoot 
Alphabet.  Their  common  alphabet  contains  98  characters*  some  of 
which  represent  whole  syllables.*  This  alphabet  seems  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  borrowed  from  the  Oigoors.  The 
Mongolic  language,  which  is  little  known,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Kalmuks  already  described. 
Govern-  The  khans  of  southern  Mongolia  are  entirely  subject  to 
China,  pay  an  annual  tribute*  and  present  themselves  at  the 
emperor's  court  in  the  posture  of  the  humblest  vassals.  Bat 
no  tribute  seems  to  be  exacted  of  the  khans  of  the  Kalkas. 
They  receive,  on  the  contrary,  a  small  salary  from  the 
emperor,  *hich  is  no  doubt  as  an  acknowledgment  for  tbeir 
station  as  a  garrison  to  protect  the  Russian  frontier.  To 
complete  the  view  of  the  imperfect  but  remarkable  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Mongols,  it  must  be  stated  that,  since  1620,  they 
Law*.  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  complete  code  of  laws,  sub* 
scribed  by  forty -f>ur  princes  and  chiefs.  In  these  the  great- 
er part  of  crimes  are  punished  by  fines,  and  actions  of  public 
utility  are  rewarded.  He  uho  refuses  milk  to  a  traveller  is 
fined  of  a  sheep.  The  evidence  of  the  ordeal  is  admitted, 
likewise  solemn  oaths  from  a  superior  warranting  the  inno- 
cence of  an  inferior;  institutions  coinciding  with  those 
which  existed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

*  Bayer,  Elem.  litter.  Mongol.,  in  tbe  comment.  Pctrop.  III.  ISO,  IV.  1*9. 
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MANTCHOORIA  AND   COREA. 

*The  centra]  zone  of  Asia  ends  with  Mongolia  and  the    book 
Siolki  chain  of  mountains.     The  rivers  no  longer  flow     xl. 
along  an  eleVated  plain.    The  ground  inclines  to  the  sea  of 


Okhotsk  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  other.  G*n***} 

view  of  the 

The  plants  and  the  trees  of  temperate  climates  begin  again  country  of 
to  appear;  but  to  the  east  a  high  chain  of  mountains,  pa- Jj^ aDt" 
rallel  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Corea,  is  continued  through 
the  peninsula  of  this  name,  and  by  its  elevation  and  its  ex- 
tensive forests  counteracts  the  favourable  influence  of  the 
solar  heat.  Though  under  the  same  latitudes  with  France 
afrid  Italy,  these  mountains  have  very  long  and  rigorous 
winters;  but  the  central  parts,  which  are  watered  by  the 
river  Amoor,  enjoy  undoubtedly  a  milder  climate.  If  the 
agriculture  of  these  parts  is  deficient,  the  fault  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  territory  situated  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  or  the  province 
of  Leaotong,  seems  to  enjoy  a  climate  resembling  that  of 
Germany  and  the  north  of  France. 

The  mountains  surrounding  Zhe-holl  are  not  very  high.*  Moun- 
They  present  no  regular  chain,  but  rather  an  undulating taiM* 
surface,  and  are  composed  of  a  hard  clay  mixed  with  gravel. 
Perhaps  the  high  chain  of  mountains  on  the  shore  of  the 

*  Staunton's  Account  of  the  Chinese  Embassy. 
VOX.   II.  62 
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book    sea  of  Tartary  is  completely  detached  from  the  central  chains 
XL-      of  Asia.     In  the  north  the  Stanovoi  mountains  send  several 
branches  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Amoor;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  their  nature.     On  all  that  coast  there  is  frost 
and  snow  in  the  middle  of  September. 
River  The  Chinese  geographers  tell  us  that  the  river  Amoor 

Amoor, or  r}geg  jn  ^  mountain  of  Rente  in  Mongolia.     At  first  it  is 
"  called  the  Onon ;    after   receiving  the  Ingada   near  Nert- 
chinsk,  it  receives  the  name  of  the  Amoor.*     The  Russians 
call  this  united  stream  the  Shilka;  it  is  after  the  Shilka 
is  joined  by  the  Rerlon  that  they  call  it  the  Amoor.    The 
length  and  size  of  the  Shilka  and  Rerlon  appear  to  be  equal. 
The  Amoor,  called  Seghalien-Oolaj  by  the  Mantrhoos  and 
Tungooses,  receives  from  the  south  two  great  rivers,  the 
Songari-UIa,  in   Chinese   Chuntungian,  and  the  Usuri  or 
Usuli,     It  falls  into  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  forming  a  large 
gulf   bounded   on  the  east  by    the    shores  of  Seghalien 
Island,  and  communicating  on  the  south  with  the  sea  of 
Corea,  or  the  channel  of  Tartary,  by  a  narrow  opening; 
the  mouth  of  it  being  in  some  measure  concealed  by  aqua- 
tic plants.      Deep  and  still,  it  presents  no  impediment  to 
navigation;  it  has  neither  rocks  nor  shallows;    its  banks 
are  lined  with  magnificent  forests.^      The  Russians  com- 
plain  greatly  of  the  perfidy  of  the  Chinese,  unlio  by   force 
and  surprise  obliged  :hc  Russian  plenipotentiaries  to  make 
a  formal  cession  of  the  lower  part  of  that  fine  river,  which 
was  indispensable  to  the  masters  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  oa 
which   the   Cossacks   had   already   fixed  the  standard  of 
Russia. 

*  Day-tyti'Hundshi,  the  Chinese  Geography,  in  24  vols,  translated  (in  the 
'  form  of  an  abridgment  or  series  of  extracts)  into  Russian  by  Mr.  Leontfcw 
and  into  German  by  M.  Hise,  in  Busching's  Geograph.  Mag.  XIV.  p.  462. 

t  The  Russians  make  it  Saghalyn,  but  the  natives,  according  to  Perouse 
pronounce  it  Seghalien. 

%  Sea  Muller's  Memoir  on  the  river  Amoor,  composed  by  order  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  in  1740,  in  Busching's  Mag.  Geogr.  II.  607.  See  alto  the  His- 
tory of  the  Country  on  the  Amoor  in  the  Collections  in  illustration  of  the  bi- 
ter? of  Russia,  II.  289,  (in  German.) 
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Mantchooria,  so  confusedly  described  in  our  geograpli-    boo* 
ical  works,  is  clearly  enough  delineated  in  those  of  the  Chi-      XL* 
nese.     That  country  forms  the  government  of  Shengyn  or  ^ 

Shin- Yang, divided  into  two/oo*  or  sub-governments;  that visions. 
of  Fyntien  or  Leao-Tong  in  the  south,  on  the  Yellow  Sea; 
and  that  of  Mantchoo  on  the  A  moor  and  the  sea  of  Corea. 

The  province  of  Leao-Tong  is  described  in  the  following  Province  o 
manner  by  the  Emperor  Kien-Long  in  the  •*  Eloge  of  Mook-  jong" 
den,"  (of  which  we  have  a  French  translation  executed  by 
Amyot,)  a  feeble  and  frigid  production  as  a  poem,  but  very 
useful  to  the  geographer.  "  In  a  space  of  10,000  ly  we  find 
a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  parched  lands,  and  others 
which  are  well  watered,  majestic  rivers,  impetuous  torrents, 
graceful  serpentine  streams,  smiling  plains,  and  forests 
which  are  impenetrable  to  the  solar  rays.  The  Iron  raoun- 
tain  and  the  Ornamented  Mountain*  are  seen  from  a  great 
distance.  On  the  latter  is  found  a  lake  which  never  increases 
nor  diminishes."  The  imperial  poet  mentions  among  the 
trees  of  this  country  the  pine,  the  cypress,  the  acacia,  the  Trees, 
willow,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  mulberry.  Wheat 
yields  a  return  of  a  hundred  fold.  Southernwood  and  mug- 
wort  would  cover  all  the  fields,  but,  from  the  general  cultiva- 
tion, are  found  only  in  the  deserts.  Ginseng  grows  in  all 
the  mountains ;  its  name  signifies  "  Queen  of  Plants.1*  "  It 
would  make  man  immortal  if  he  were  capable  of  becoming 
so."  Among  animals,  Kien-Long  mentions  the  tiger  as  in  Animals. 
no  degree  formidable,  which  is  perhaps  the  lion  without  * 
mane  figured  in  ~  ieuhofT;f  the  leopard,  by  which  he  un- 
doubtedly means  a  species  of  the  ounce ;  the  dchighetei,  the 
wild  horse,  two  species  of  ounces,  the  civet,  and  the  sable. 
The  dogs  rarely  bark  during  the  day  ;  they  seem  to  be  of 
the  Siberian  race.  The  pheasant  is  conspicuous  among  the 
numberless  birds  with  which  the  fields,  the  forests,  and  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  together  with  the  sea-shores,  are 

*  Mont  Brode.  t  See  the  account  of  China  in  a  subsequent  Book, 
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book    peopled.    The  sturgeon,  the  king  of  fishes,  the  carp,  the 
**••     eel,  and    other  excellent  species,  form  the  food  of  entire 
■       tribes.    The  mother-of-pearl  of  this  country  is  of  admira- 
ble quality.     To  these  riches  are  to  be  added    iron  and 
jasper.* 
Towns.         Mookden,  in  Chinese  Shin-Yang,  was  the  residence  of 
the  last  sovereigns  or  shwandis  of  the  Mantrhoos,  imme- 
diately before  the  conquest  of  China.     It  contains  several 
temples*  and  one  in  particular  where  the  monarch  prays 
alone  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.    The  town  is  surround- 
ed by  two  wal!s9  the  outer  one  being  eleven  miles  in  circum- 
ference.    Leao-Yang  is  also  a  considerable  town. 
Province  of     The  province  of  Mantchoo,  which  produces  copper,  iron, 
Mantchoo.  jasper,  pearls,  and  furs,  contains  a  middling  sized   town  of 
Tow         *^e  same  name-    Yenden,  in  Chinese  Sin-Tchin,  is  the  old 
residence  of  the  Mantchoo  princes,  to  whose  memory  mag- 
nificent monuments  have  been  raised  by  their  successors. 
The  precise  situation  of  that  town  is  not  known.    Ooanltn, 
the  largest  town  of  the  country,  Ningoota,  the  capital  of  a 
military  government,  Tzitchakar,  Merghen,  and  Segh  alien - 
Oola,  arc  marked  as  small  fortresses  on  the  map  of  d'An- 
ville. 
The  Yupi.      The  general  denomination  of  Fupi  is   given  to  the  no* 
made  fishermen  ;  such  were  all  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  coast,  a  good-hearted  and  simple  race,    who    were 
visited  at  a  few  places    by    the    unfortunate  La  Perouse. 
One  tribe  of  them,  called  the  Ghiliaiky,  lives  on    the  two 
banks  of  the  A  moor  or  Seghalien   near  its   mouth.     The 
tribe  of  the  Natki  or  Atchani  begins  higher  up  the    river 
about  fourteen  da>s'  sailing.     Both  tribes  are  dressed  in  fish 
skins  during  summer*     The  Natki   use   dogs  for  drawing 
their  carts.    The  Ghiliaikes  arc  said  to  employ  tamed  bears 
fpr  a  similar  purpose*! 
Viewoftbe     To  La  Perouse  the  eastern  coast  appeared  to  be   almost 
JUJ*rn      a  desert.     On  every  hand  a  luxuriant  vegetation  reminded 

*  Day-tyn-y-tundschi. 

t  The   Cossacks  Payarkow  and  Shabarow,  quoted  by  Muller  in  the  work 
already  referred  to,  p.  604,  505. 
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the  mariners  of  their  dear  native  country,  which  they  were  book 
never  more  to  behold.  The  lofty  mountain*  were  adorned  XL* 
with  the  spreading  branches  of  the  oak,  and  the  verdant  *"^~" ™" 
pyramidal  forms  of  the  pine.  In  the  lower  grounds  the  wil- 
lows drank  the  moisture  of  the  rivers.  The  birches,  the 
maples,  and  the  medlar  trees,  rustled  in  the  winds.  The 
lily,  the  rose,  and  the  convallaria,  perfumed  the  meadow. 
The  spring  uas  that  of  Europe,  the  flora  nearly  that  of 
Prance.  But  there  was  no  trare  of  the  slightest  commence- 
ment of  cultivation;  no  proof  that  these  fine  shores  had 
ever  been  inhabited  by  human  beings;  no  paths  but  those 
of  the  bear  and  the  stag  were  formed  across  the  rank  herb- 
age, often  four  feet  in  height.  A  grave  and  some  fishing 
utensils  seemed  to  indicate  that  some  wandering  tribes 
came  occasional  I  v  from  the  interior  to  give  a  momentary  dis- 
turbance to  the  fishes  which  swarmed  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers.*  It  is  strange  to  find  a  country  so  highly  suscep- 
tible of  culture  in  the  state  of  an  absolute  desert  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  ancient  empire  of  China,  in  which  the  ex- 
uberance of  the  population  often  proves  the  cause  of  famine 
in  all  its  horrors. 

The  sea  of  Japan  brings  to  the  shores  immense  floating  Marine 
meadows  of  marine  plants,  so  that  the  anxious  mariner  of-  planta* 
ten  apprehends  that  his  vessel  is  entangled  by  a  new  land, 
seeming  to  rise  up  from  the  waters  which  it  conceals  from 
view.  In  the  extensive  fogs  which  beset  these  countries, 
an  optical  illusion  often  presents  the  appearance  of  elevated 
and  extended  lauds:  the  seaman  draws  near  them  and 
thinks  of  landing,  when  the  fairy  scene  suddenly  dissolves 
in  vapour  and  disappears. 

The  whole  of  Mantchooria,  according  to  the   Chinese  Papula- 
geography,  contains  no  more  than  47,124  tributary  pea-t,on' 
sants,  but  the  aboriginal  people  are  not  included  in  this 
number,  which  probably  consists  of  colonists  from  China. 
The  country  furnishes  10,000  Mantchoo  soldiers. 

*  La  Perouse,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  III.  12, 15,  16,  etc. 
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book        The  Mantchoos  belong  to  the  great .  race  called  the  Ton- 

xi»      goos  by  the  Russians  and  Tartars,  and  the  Oven  in  their 

— —  own  language.*    The  Daoorians  are  Mantchoos,  but   mix- 

)iff"rent  §  ed   with  Mongols     Several  tribes,  such  as  the  Dutcheri 

ribe,»        on  the  banks  or  the  A  moor  about  the  middle  of  its  course, 

the  Solons  on  the  Argoon,  and  others,  seem  to  differ  only 

in  slight  shades  of  civilization.    The  Mantchoos,  under  the 

name  of  JV*t6?#/cAe,  before  the  twelfth  century,  subjugated 

the  Leaos  or  Khitans,  to  whom  they  had  previously  been 

vassal*,  and  *ho  inhabited  the  province  of  Mookden;  in 

1115,  they  invaded  the  north  of  China,  where  these  princes 

founded  the  dynasty  of  Kin*  which  means  gold.f    DispoB* 

sessed  by  the  Mongols,  they  returned  to  their  wild  moun* 

tains,  whence  they  issued  afresh  in  1640  under  the  name 

of  Mantchoos,  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  China, 

which  still  yields  them  an  obedience  mingled  with  hatred, 

and  interrupted  by  partial  rebellions. 

The  Mantchoos  were  acquainted  with  agriculture,  and 
even  had  a  code  of  laws  before  they  conquered  China. 
That  extension  of  power  has  injured  their  native  country, 
as  the  leading  families  have  emigrated  to  China. 
Religion.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Mantchoos 
have  neither  temples  nor  idols ;  they  worship  one  Supreme 
Being,  whom  they  stjle  the  emperor  of  heaven*  Yet  the 
religion  of  the  Mantchoos  who  are  settled  in  China  has  an 
affinity  with  the  system  ol  shamanism.  Of  the  three  great 
nations  of  central  Asia,  the  Mantchoos  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  advanced  in  civilization,  particularly  since  they 
have  conquered  China.  And  their  progress  in  this  respect 
must  of  late  have  been  still  greater,  as  the  last  emperor 
ordered  the  best  Chinese  books  to  be  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  Mantchoos.  These  people  are  more  ro- 
bust in  their  figure,  but  have  less  expressive  countenances 

*  Pallas,  Memoirs  on  the  Mongolic  Nations,  I,  p.  2.  (in  German.)  Ge- 
orgi,  Description  des  Nations  Rushes,  p.  302,  Langles,  Alphabet  Mantcheo, 
p.  41. 

t  Langles,  Alphabet  Mantchoo,  p.  30,  36,  40,  &c. 
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than  the  Chinese.    Their  women  have  not,  like  those  of  the    book 
latter,  their  feet  cramped   and   distorted ;  their  head  dress 
consists  of  natural  and  artificial  flowers.     Their  general "~ 
dress  is  the  same  witb4kat  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Mantchoo,  Mongolia  and'  Tartar  languages  differ  Languid* 
radically  from  one  another.  M.  Langles,  who  has  publish- 
ed a  Mantchoo  dictionary,  asserts  that  it  is  the  most  per- 
fect and  learned  of  the  Tartar  idioms,  without  excepting 
that  of  Thibet,  though  it  did  not  appear  in  a  written  form 
before  the  seventeenth  century.  At  that  period,  the  Mant- 
choo monarch  ordered  men  of  learning  to  write  out  a  set 
of  letters  similar  to  those  of  the  Mongols.  The  alphabet  Alphabet, 
of  the  Mantrhoos  contains  fifteen  hundred  groups  of  sylla- 
bles, which  M.  Langles  has  attempted  to  reduce  to  twenty- 
nine  letters,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  three  different 
forms,  as  adapted  to  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end 
of  a  word. 

We  shall   not  dwell  on  the  frequency  of  onomatopoeias.  Remarks 
or  words  imitating  of  natural  sounds,  nor  on  the  extreme  Mantchoo 
softness  of  the  language,  which  ne\er  admits  of  two  conso- language. 
nants  without  an  intermediate  towel;  nor  its  copiousness 
in  particles  capable  of  being  joined  to  words  to  modify  their 
meaning;  nor  on  the  great   number  of  inflections   given  to 
the  verb  as  in  the  Hebrew   and  Arabic.     The  considera- 
tion of  these  characteristics  belongs   properly   to  the   phi- 
lologist.   But   we   must   not  pass  over  in   silence  a  fact 
which  seems  connected  with  the  ancient  migrations  of  man- 
kind.    The  Mantchoo  language,  though  it  belongs  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  old  continent  of  which   we  in- 
habit the  western  extremity,  lias  many  radical  sounds  bear- 
ing a  close  affinity   to  those  of  the  languages  of  Europe.* 

*  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : 

Mantchoo  terms,  European  terms. 

Hife,  oats Avoine>  (French.)  avtna,  (Latin.)  hafer>  (German.) 

Morin,  a  horse.. ....Mcchrc,  (German.)  maref  (English.) 

Fara,*  sledge... Fahren,  to  ride  in  a  carnage,  (German.) 

mountain ?.. \  SehoPf>  a  summit  (in  German.) 

Oora,   the    back  (  At_       ,t   ,  _      .  v 

part  or  rear \  "**» the  Ull>  (Greek.) 
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book    These  do  not  consist  of  terms  of  art,  which  might  have 
xi«*     been  brought  by  German  prisoners  of  war  carried  to  Asia 
-  by  the  Mongols*  nor  of  words  borrowed  from  natural  sounds 

connected  with  the  objects  which  they  denote,  and  thus  de- 
rived from  a  source  common  to  all  mankind.  The  resem- 
blance, besides,  only  extends  to  the  Gothic-German  and 
Latin-Greek  languages,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  have 
also  affinities  with  the  Sanscrit.  Nothing  in  the  Mantchoo 
language  has  the  appearance  of  being  Celtic  or  Sciavonian* 
There  is  only  one  feature  which  reminds  us  of  the  Sartna- 
tian  or  Lithuanian,*  but  this  feature  is  also  common  to  the 
liido-Germanic  languages.  These  roots,  common  to  lan- 
guages locally  separated  by  half  of  the  width  of  the  globe, 
seem  to  indicate  the  Mantchoos  to  belong  originally  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Persia  and  of  India. 

Corba.  Between  the  islands  or  Japan  and  Mantchoorfa  is  the 
great  peninsula  of  Corba,  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Japan  on 
the  east,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Yellow  Sea  or  GuU  of 
Pekin.  This  country  is  about  640  miles  in  length;  but 
one  third  of  this  length  does  not  belong  to  u  hat  properly 
forms  the  peninsula.  Its  breadth,  at  its  northern  and 
its  southern  end,  is  from  250  to  280  miles;  but  at  the  place 
where  the  true  peninsula  begins,  the  width  does  not  ex- 
ceed 140. 

Mountains.  The  only  well  known  feature  of  the  physical  geography 
of  Corea  is  the  existence  of  a  high  chain  of  mountains  in 

Kaka ...,.Cacare,  (Latin.)  caca,  (French.) 

Sengui,  blood Sanguis,  (Latin.)  san&,    French.) 

Ania,  a  year jinnvt,  (Latin.)  an,  (French.) 

FaJtata,  blackish FahJ9   German.) 

Fialhu,  indolent...—.  Fam/,  (German.) 

Funty  mad ..-.Furor,  (Latin.)  Fureur,  (French.) 

Lapta,  torn.. ....Lappm,  (German.) 

Leta,  slow Late,  (English.) 

See  Adelung's  .Yiitbridate,  I.  516. 

*  The  syllable  buy  the  auxiliary  by  which  the  passive  voice  is  formed  in 
Mantchoo,  isthefruw,  "1  am"  of  the.Sarmate-Lithuaniaus,  the  be  of  the  En- 
glish, the  bin  of  the  Germans,  and  the /ui  of  the  Latins. 
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a  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  which  seems  to  have    book 
a  connection  with  the  mountains  of  Mantchooria.    This     **» 
long  chain,  when  it  enters  the  peninsula,  runs  parallel  to  — — • 
the  shore  of  the  Japanese  Seat  at  a  very  short  distance. 
The  most  easterly  province  has  the  name  of  Kiang-yuen, 
or  "  the  Country  of  Springs."    The  general  inclination  of 
the  land  is  to  the  Yellow  Sea.    The  coasts  and  adjoining 
islands  are  rocky  and  difficult  of  access.    Two  large  rivers  Riven. 
are  known  in  this  country,  the  Ya-loo  and  the  Tu-uien. 
The  first  discharges  itself  into  the  Western  Sea ;  the  second 
into  the  Eastern.    Both  are  in  the  northern  parts  of  Corea, 
and  beyond  its   peninsular    part.    They  take  their  rise 
in  the  same  mountain,  which  is  very  high,  and  is  called  by 
the  Chinese  Shang-Pechan9  and  by  the  Mantchoos,  8hen- 
Alia,  or  M  the  Mountain  of  Perpetual  Whiteness." 

It  is  said  that  Corea,  though  in  the. latitude  of  Italy,  has  climate. 
a  very  cold  climate,  from  the  mountains  which  it  contains. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  northern  parts,  snowfalls  in  so 
large  quantities  as  to  render  it  neqcssary  to  dig  passages 
under  it  in  order  to  go  from  one  house  to  another.  Yet  the 
soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Among  its  mineral  trea-  Mineral* 
sures  are  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  topazes,*  and  rock  salt. 
The  most 'Common  animals,  according  to  Father  Regis,  are  Animals. 
wild  boars,  bears,  sables  (in  the  northern  parts,)  martens, 
beavers,  and  deer. .  The  rivers  abound  in  fish,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Hamel,  who  says  he  lived  nine  years  in  the  country, 
kaiman$9  a  kind  of  crocodiles,  are  found  here,  some  of  which 
are  thirty  or  forty  feet. in  length.  The  missionaries  also 
heard  of  birds  with  remarkable  long  tails,  which  undoubt- 
edly belong  to  a  species  of  pheasants.  There  are  poneys 
little  more  than  three  feet  high. 

The  mountains  of  the  north  are  covered  with  vast  fo*vegeta* 
rests:   their  only  other  produce  is  barley  and  ginseng, bleSa 
the  root  of  which  last  is  so  precious  in  the  eyes  or  the 

•  Dai-un-y-tundshi,  in  Busching,  Mag,  Gfogr.  XIV.  p.  531. 
▼OK.  If.  63 
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book  Chinese.  The  southern  provinces  abound  in  rice,  millet, 
and  a  species  of  paitievin  from  which  a  viaoae  liquor  is 
—  made;  in  hemp,  tobacco,  lemons,  and  silk.  A  tree  of  the 
palm  kind  produces  a  gum  which,  when  used  as  no  ingre- 
dient in  varnish,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  gilding. 

famei.         The  true  names  of  Corea  are  Xfco4t  and  TOkao-tien;  the 

■ 

former  is  its  ancient  name,  and  still  nsed  in  common  lan- 
guage, the  latter  its  modern  appellation,  and  adopted  in  the 
official  style.  Both  of  tbem  are  derived  from  the  names  of 
dynasties  which  have  reigned  in  the  country.41 

•rovincei.  It  is  divided  into  eight  provinces ;  King-ki  in  the  centre  ; 
Ping-ngan,  Hoang-hai,  and  Tchn-sin,  on  the  western  shore; 
Tsuen-lo,  in  the  sooth ;  Kin-ban,  Kiang-ynen,  and  Hien- 
king,  on  the  Eastern  Sea. 

rowns.  The  Corean  towns  have  the  same  general  appearance 
with  those  of  China.  But  the  houses  are  built  of  mud, 
without  art,  and  destitute  of  convenience;  in  some  places 
tliey  are  raised  on  stakes.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  have 
more  external  show,  and  are  surrounded  with  extensive 
gardens.  King-ki-tao,  in  the  province  of  King-ki,  is  the 
capital  and  royal  residence.  The  great  wall  which  the  Co- 
reans  had  built  as  a  bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  the 

islands.  Mantchoos  is  now  falling  to  ruin.  The  coast  of  Corea  was 
found  by  the  Alceste  and  the  Lyraf  to  be  every  where  sur- 
rounded witli  numerous  islands,  which  had  been  mistaken 
by  former  navigators  for  a  part  of  Corea  itself.  The  isl- 
and of  Quelpaert,  to  the  south  of  Corea,  has  been  rendered 
famous  by  a  number  of  shipwrecks. 

r be  Core-      The  Corcans  are  a  well  made  people,  of  an  agreeable 

Physical    physiognomy,  and  very  polished  manners.    In  a  state  of 

?on,tltU"  subiection  for  aSes  to  a  foreign  yoke,  they  have  contracted 
the  vices  of  servitude.  They  are  much  addicted  to  plea- 
sure, loose,  false,  and  so  habituated  to  cheating  and  theft 
that  even  the  Chinese  are  taken  in  by  tbem.  Any  seamen 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  suffer  shipwreck  on  their 

*  Duhalde,  IV.  p.  431.  t  See  Captain  Hall's  Account  of  Lao-tchoo. 
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shore  are  reduced  to  slavery,  a  custom  to  which  several    book 
barbarous  nations  have  resorted  under  the  influence   of     ^ 
fear.  " 

Diseases  of  an  epidemic  nature  have  struck  such  a  ter- 
ror into  the  Coreans,  that  they  are  in  the  practice  of  car- 
rying their  sick  out  to  the  fields,  and  leaving  them  with- 
out assistance  to  their  fate. 

Marriages  are  prohibited  between  relations  within  Customs, 
the  fifth  degree.  Children  are  married  at  seven  or 
eight,  and  the  bride  lives  in  the  house  of  her  father- 
in-law.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  the  husband  cannot 
take  any  except  the  first  wife  into  his  house.  It  would 
appear  that  the  women,  like  those  of  China,  are  shut  up 
in  secluded  apartments,  and  not  allowed  to  be  seen  by 
strangers. 

The  dead  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction  are  often  kept 
for  three  years  in  ^  coffin  before  they  are  buried.  They 
make  the  graves  on  high  grounds,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
defunct  they  lay  arms,  utensils,  and  various  articles  of  which 
he  made  use  during  bis  life. 

The  Chinese  have  introduced  their  arts,  their  sciences,  Language 
and  their  language  into  Corea.  The  literati  of  this  £ca.rniD|' 
country  form  a  separate  order  in  the  state,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  two  feathers  stuck  in  their  caps.  They  under- 
go many  examinations  as  in  China ;  but  their  learning  is 
confined  to  the  philosophy  of  Confucius.  They  make  use 
of  the  Chinese  language  and  characters;  the  vernacular 
language  of  Corea  is  wholly  different,  and,  like  that  of  the 
Mantchoos,  has  a  peculiar  alphabet.  They  write  with 
pencils  made  of  wolf's  hair,*  and  print  their  books  with 
wooden  blocks.  Their  language  is  too  little  known  to 
enable  us  to  form  any  judgment  of  its  merits.  It  contains 
some  Chinese  and  Mantchoo  words ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  seems  to  belong  to  neither-!     Perhaps  it  may  be  a 

*  Kircber,  China  ill u strata,  p.  232.    Nieubof,  Ambassade,  F.  II.  p.  403. 
t  The  pater-nofter  in  pretended  Corean,  in  the  Oratio  Dominica  of  M.  Mar* 
<:el,  p.  26,  appears  to  Adelung  to  be  written  in  the  Chinese  dialect, 
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Monastic 
orders. 


book    dialect  similar  to  that  of  Japan  and  the  Kurile  islands;  or 
XL*      Corea  and  Japan  may  have  contained  an  indigenous  lan- 

• guage  and  nation  previously  to  their  having  received  co- 
lonies from  China  and  Mantrhooria.  It  is  left  for  futare 
travellers  to  elucidate  these  questionable  points. 

Religion.        Here,  as  in  China,  the  philosophy  of  Confurins  is  the 
prevailing  doctrine  among  the  great  and  the  learned.      Bat 
the   idolatrous  religion  of  Fob  or  Budha   has  many  fol- 
lowers.   The  Corea n   ambassadors  told  the  missionaries 
at  Pekin,  that  the  bonzes  were  kept  in  a  state  of  drgrada* 
tion,  and  obliged  to  build  their  temples  without  the  limits 
of  their  towns.     There  are  monastic  orders,  or  religions 
associations,  the  members  of  which  lead  an  austere  life, 
suffer  with   patience  the  most  cruel  persecutions,  observe 
a  great  number  of  ceremonies,  and  in  recompense  for  so 
many   sufferings  only  meet  with  universal  contempt.     Of 
these,  there  are  some  whose  rules  oblige  them  to  have  the 
head  shaved,  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  to  shun  the 
sight  of  women. 

The  Coreans  manufacture  a  very  white  and  very  strong 
paper  from  cotton.  They  also'  make  fans  and  painted 
papers  for  ornamenting  rooms,  and  very  fine  linens.*  The 
other  branches  of  their  industry  are  unknown.  The 
Chinese  purchase  their  different  articles,  in  exchange 
for  tea  and  silks.  The  Coreans  also  carry  on  some  trade 
with  the  Japanese.  Pu-shan,  or  according  to  other  accounts, 
Kin-shan,  is  the  port  to  which  the  Japanese  vessels  bring 
their  goods,  such  as  pepper,  fragrant  wood,  alum,  and 
buffalo's  horns.  In  exchange,  the  Coreans  give  lead, 
cotton,  raw  silk,  and  ginseng  root  Payments  are  made 
in  small  ingots  of  silver:  the  only  coin  is  copper. 

Corea,  originally  divided  into  several  small  states,  was 
subjugated  and  civilized  by  some  Chinese  adventurers,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  prince  Kitse.  The  wise  laws  given 
them  by  this  conqueror  produced  a  golden  age;  but  that 
happy  epoch  is  as  far  back  as  a  thousand  years  before  our 
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went. 


•  De  Guanos,  Voyage  a  PeTtln,  1. 410-411. 
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vulgar  era.  It  appears  certain  that  Corea  has  been  sub- 
dued by  the  Japanese,  the  Matttchoos,  and  the  Chinese  in 
succession:  the  last  alone  have  maintained  their  ascendency.  ■•  J 
The  kings  of  Corea,  confounded  among  the  other  vassals  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  send  to  Pekin  an  annual  tribute  and 
ambassadors,  who  are  not  received  with  much  distinction* 
In  his  own  country;  however,  the  king  is  absolute ;  a  nume- 
rous court  and  a  well  furnished  seraglio  contribute  to  the 
splendour  of  his  throne.  All  the  inhabitants  are  bound  to 
toork  for  the  sovereign  for  three  months ;  and  to  the  large 
revenues  of  his  own  domains  this  prince  adds  the  produce 
of  the  royal  tythe,  taken  in  kind  on  productions  of  every 
sort.  It  appears  from  the  account  of  Haniel,  that  the  no* 
bles  exercise,  in  their  respective  districts,  a  very  oppres- 
sive feudal  power;  they  allow  no  house  but  their  own  to  be 
roofed  with  tile ;  the  people  are  obliged  to  live  under  roofs 
of  thatch. 

The  soldiery  are  very  numerous,  but  they  would  not  be  Armed 
formidable  to  Europeans.  They  are  armed  w  ith  bad  mus- force* 
kecs,  bows,  and  whips.  Their  ships  of  war  are  superior  to 
those  of  China,  and  appear  to  be  imitations  of  the  Portuguese 
galleys.  They  are  mounted  with  cannons,  and  furnished 
with  fire-pots.  The  fortresses,  situated  on  high  mountains, 
have  a  sort  of  military  monks  for  part  of  their  garrison, 
According  to  one  modern  account,  the  Japanese  hold  the 
sovereignty  of  a  part  of  Corea,*  but  M.  K r use n stern  is  of 
opinion  that  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is  confined 
to  the  island  of  Tsoo-Sima,  situated  in  the  strait  of  Corea, 

*  Zacb's  Correspondancc,  I,  21. 
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SYNOPTIC  TABLE 


Of  the  Nations  vulgarly  called  Tartars,  inhabiting  the 
Mrthf  the  Centre,  and  the  East  of  Asia. 

NJJ, — This  Table  relates  to  all  the  nations  mentioned  in  Books  xxxci. — xJ. 

I.    TATAR  RACE. 

I.  Turks  or  Southern  Tatars. 

1.  Turks  of  Turkestan. 

2.  Turcomans  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Persia,  Armenia. 

and  Asia  Minor. 

3.  Usbeks,  in  Khiwa  and  Great  Bukbaria. 

4.  Bukharians,  in  the  towns  of  the  tiro  Bukhara*. 

N.B.  Perhaps  they  are  descended  from  a  mixture  of  Per- 
sians, and  Tartars. 

5.  Karamans,  or  Turks  of  Karamania,  originally  from  Tnrkeetan. 

6.  Otmanlis,  or  Turks  of  Anatolia,  Constantinople,  Ice.  who  ha?e 

come  from  Turkestan. 

II.  Northern  Tatars. 

7.  Nogais  Tatars,  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  Kuban,  and  io  Bessarabia. 

They  are  called  Mankat,  and  hare  a  mixture  of  Mongolian 
blood. 

a.  Budziaks,  in  Bessarabia. 

b.  ledsan,  in  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  Kuban. 

c.  lam  hoi  look,  on  the  Kuban. 

d.  Kubanians,        ditto. 

e-  Kumuks,  in  Eastern  Caucasus. 

f.  Basirns,  in  Upper  Caucasus,  Ac.    See  Book  XXV. 

8.  Koomaniant,  from  the  banks  of  the  Kooma,  at  the  foot  of  Cau- 

casus, living  in  Great  and  Little  Koomania,  in  Hungary. 

9.  Tatars  of  Kiptcbak.    The  old  Kbanat  of  Kiptcbak   included 

Kasan,  Orenburg,  and  Astrachan.    That  difiiion  may  be  sob- 
•  difided  into 

a.  Tatars  of  Kasan,  who  speak  a  pure  dialect,  and  are  the 

most  cifilixed  of  the  Tartar  race. 

b.  Tatars  of  Ufa  and  of  Orenburg. 

p.  Bashkirs,  mixed  with  the  ancient  Bulgarians  and  Fins ; 
in  the  gOTernment  of  Orenburg. 
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d.  Meshtcheriaki,  ditto,  ditto. 

e.  Karakalpaks,  on  the  north  of  lake  Aral.  XL. 

10.  Kirguis,   or  Kirguts-Kaisaks,   in  their  steppes,  in    Turkestan,  — — — 
Khiwa,  &c. 

11.  Si  berian  Tatars ;  remains  of  the  Tatar  inhabitants  of  the  Kbanat 
of  Sibir  or  ofTura. 

a.  Turalinzes,  on  the  Tura. 

b.  Tatars  of  Tobolsk. 

c.  Tatars  of  Tara. 

d.  Tatars  of  Tomsk. 

e.  Barabintses,  in  the  steppe  of  Baraba.  .  . 

III.  Tatars  mixed  with  Mongols. 

12.  Tatars  of  Kratnoiarsk  and  of  Kutznesk,  with  the  Soyetes.    (See 
the  account  of  Siberia,  Book  XLIX.) 

13.  Katchinses,  ibid. 

14.  Tartars  of  Tchuljm,  on  the  river  of  that  name. 

15.  Teleootes,  or  white  Kalmuks,  with  the  Abinzes,  Beltires,   and 

Biriusses,  on  the  Upper  Yenisei. 

16.  Yakootes,  on  the  Lena. 

II.  MONGOLIAN  RACE. 

I.  Mongols. 

Kalkas,  on  the  north  of  the  Desert  of  Cobi. 
Ortosh,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Wall. 
Tnmet,  on  the  north-east  of  Pekin. 
Najman,  ditto,  ibid. 

Kortchines,  ibid,  near  Tsitchacar  in  Mantc booris. 
Tcbahary,  north  from  Pekin,  at  a   distance   of  100  or  400 

miles. 
Karloses,  ibid.  860  miles. 
Sonjoot,  &c.    See  the  Day-syn-i-tnndshi. 

11.  Kalmuks  or  Derben  Oeroet  (Eleuths.) 

1.  Chosohotes,  near  Lake  Hoho-Nor  and  in  Thibet.    The  Sifao* 
of  the  Chinese* 

a.  Yellow  Mfans. 

b.  Black  Si  fans. 

2.  Songarians,  more  particularly  called  Eleuths. 

3.  Derbeles,  joined  to  the  Songarians  and  Torgots. 

4.  Torgots,  who  emigrated  from  the  KaJmuk  country  to  Russia, 

and  afterwards  returned. 

N.B.  Among  the  Kalmuks  perhaps  there  are  some  other 
tribes,  remains  of  the  Oigoors  in  the  Cantons  of  Hamil, 
Turfat,  &c. 

III.  Booriaits,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Baikal. 
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III.  MANTCHOO,  OR  TONGOOS  RACE. 

""  I.  Mantchoos  Proper. 

1.  The  Nieutche,  or  Mantchoos  of  Niogoota,  (the  Bogdoitchi  of  the 
old  Russian  authors.) 

a.  The  Atcbari. 

b.  The  Mohho,  Ace. 

2.  The  Leao,  or  Kitans,  aocieot  nation  of  Leaotdng  (?) 

3.  Daoorians,  or  Tagurians. 
a  Solon*,  near  Mount  Sioiki. 
b.  Human,  on  the  A  moor  or  Seghalien,  above  ita  jooctioo 

with  the  Songari-Oola. 

4.  The  Dutcbery,  on  the  A  moor,  above  the  Human,  removed  into 
the  interior  by  the  Chinese-  government. 

6.  Mantcboo  Fishers,  or  the  Yu-pitatse  of  the  Chinese. 

a.  Natki,  or  Fiatta. 

b.  Gbiliaiky,  or  Ketching,  (doubtful  origin.) 

c.  Orotchys,  on  the  Bay  de  Castries. 

d.  Bitchy 's,  more  to  the  south. 

e.  Mantchoos  settled  in  the  north  part  of  Seghalien  island. 

II*  Tongoos,  or  (Evoens. 

1.  Tongoos  hunters,  in  the  north,  on  the  rivers  Toongooska. 

2.  Tongoos,  whose  employment  consists  in  keeping  droves  of  rein- 
deer, in  the  south  near  the  Baikal,  be. 

3.  Tongoos  Fishers,  or  Lamutes,  to  the  east  of  the  former. 
N.B   These  are  only  vague  subdivisions.    There  are  seven  or 

eight  dialects  which  are  little  known.  The  Tongoos  are 
called  by  the  Chinese,  Sbe-Goei  and  "ohms;  by  the  Yooka- 
ghires  fcrpt-ghi.  The  names  which  they  give  themselves 
are  GEvoeos  and  Donki. 

IV.  S  A  MOID  RACE. 

I.  Samoids  Proper.    From  Petchora  in  Europe  to  the  east  of  the 
Yenisei. 

1.  Pelcborians  or  Ingorians,  on  the  east  side  of 4 the  Petchora. 

2.  Obdoriaos  or  Objoodirs,  on  the  Obi. 

3.  Tchijoodirs,  ibid. 

4.  Guarizi,  at  Waigati  Straits. 

5.  Tissowski,  (Russian  name,)  on  the  Tass. 

6.  Yuraks,  east  from  the  preceding. 

7.  Turukhanskoi,  (Russian  name,)  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yeni- 
sei. 

IF.  Ostiaks  of  Narym  and  of  Tomsk. 
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III.  Hordes  of  the  Upper  Yenisei.  BOOK 

1 .  Kamatchinzes,  on  the  Kara.  XL* 

2.  Taragaros  and  Taiginzes,  on  the  Taasowa.  ,  ., 

3.  Tubinski,  on  the  Tuba,  scattered. 

4.  Koibales,  neighboarhood  of  Kutinesk  and  Krasnoyarsk. 
6.  Matores  or  Madore*,  on  the  Tuba* 

6.  Soyetes,  among  the  Sayanian  Mountains. 
N.  B.  These  Hordes  seem  to  be  the  primitive  stock  of  the 
Samoids. 

V.  FINNISH  RACE,  OR  MIXED  WITH  FINNS. 

J*  Wogools,  f  See  the  table  of  the  Finnish  Tribes 

";  p«rn,Iak8'  >     in  the  Geography  of  Europe. 

HI.  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  Ac.  )  ^ 

VI.  OBSCURE  EASTERN  RACES. 

I.  Ostiaks  of  the  Yenisei. 

1.  Ostiaks  of  Pampokol. 

2.  Ariozes,  the  District  of  Krasnoiarsk. 

3.  Kotowiesi  on  the  Kan. 

4.  Asanes,  on  the  Ussolka,  scattered. 

II.  Yookaghirs,  mouth  of  the    Lena;    they  call   tbemielres  Audofi 

Domni,  and  are  called  Yedel  by  the  Kodaks. 
HI.  Tchooktches  of  Tchukotchis. 

1.  Tchukotchis,  id  the*ast. 

2.  Sbelagi,  in  the  north. 

3.  Achuchalat  islanders,  Ac. 

IV.  Koriaiks. 

1.  Tchantshu,  on  the  Gulf  of  Penjina. 

2.  Tumuhutu,  nomades. 

3.  Elutetat  or  Olutorzi,  on  the  Olutora. 

V.  Kamtchatdales,  who  call  themselves  Itelmen. 

VI.  Kurilians,  called  in  their  own  language  Aioo,  and  Mo-Sin  in  the 

Japanese  Histories.    Inhabitants  of  the  Great  Kuriles,  of  Iessa, 
and  Segbalien  Islands.    (See  Book  XLI.) 

VII.  Coreans,  6c.  Ac. 
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JAPANESE  ISLANDS. 

Japan;    the  Islands  of  lesso;   the  Kurile,  and  Loo-Choo 
Islands.     Critical  Inquiries  on  lesso. 

book  To  the  east  of  Mantchooria  lies  the  basin  of  the  sea  of 
XLI#  Japan,  the  north  end  of  which  has  been  named  by  La 
Perouse  the  Channel  of  Tartary.  Steep  shores,  destitute 
of  large  rivers,  surround  this  dark,  foggy,  and  tempestu- 
ous mediterranean.  On  the  north  it  communicates  by 
two  straits  with  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  One  of  them,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoor,  separating  the  continent 
from  Seghalien  Island,  is  choaked  up  with  sand  covered 
with  reeds,  and  does  not  admit  the  passage  even  of  a  small 
boat.  La  Perouse's  Strait,  known  formerly  under  the 
name  of  the  strait  of  Tesso'i,  affords,  on  the  east,  a  passage 
into  the  sea  of  lesso,  a  part  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  The 
strait  of  Songaar  forms  a  communication  between  the  sea 
of  Japan  and  the  great  Eastern  Ocean,  or  rather  what  is 
called  the  Northern  Pacific.  On  the  south,  the  strait  of 
Corea  opens  into  the  Chinese  seas.  A  chain  of  considera- 
ble islands  forms  the  barrier  by  which  the  Japanese  me- 
diterranean is  separated  from  the  Great  Ocean;  and  this 
chain,  which  is  more  than  sixteen  hundred  miles  long,  is 
connected  again  with  the  Kurile  Islands  on  the  north-east 
and  with  those  of  Loo-Choo  on  the  south.  The  islands  of 
the  Japanese  empire  are  the  most  extensive. 
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In  the  north  of  the  Japanese  empire,  two  great  islands    book 
form,  with  a  number  of  small  ones,  an  independent  archi-    *"» 
pelago.      It  is  here  that  geographical  criticism  amuscd  Critical , 
itself  with  sketching  the  famous  country  of  Iesso.     At  searches* 
first  it  was  believed  that  this  country,  known   by  its  con-,CS8°- 
nection  with  Japan,  was  a  continent  or  a  large  island  be- 
tween Asia  and    America;    then  it  was  confounded  with 
Kamtrhatka,  or  rather  was  joined  with  the  country  then 
called  Russian  Tartary,  for  Kamtchatka  was  not  known 
till  1696. 

At  last,  the  voyage  of  the  Dutch  navigator  de  Vries,  J^**01 
commanding  the  ship  Castricom,  threw  the  first  ray  ofComand 
light  on  this  part  of  the  world.  It  was  found  to  a  Cer-lheBrC61 
tainty  that  these  lands  were  as  much  separated  from  the 
continent  of  Asia  on  the  north-east  as  from  Japan  on  the 
south.  But  three  points  continued  doubtful.  The  land 
seen  by  de  Vries  presented  one  well  marked  island,  the 
States  Island  :  but  to  the  east,  the  extent  of  the  Com- 
pany's Land  was  vaguely  understood.  Some  accounts 
of  little  authenticity,  and  among  others  that  of  Jean 
de  Gama,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  this  land  ex- 
tended to  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Castricom 
having  coasted  the  land  of  Matsumai  or  Iesso  on  the  east 
and  north-cast,  was  repelled  from  the  strait  of  Tessoi  by. 
the  currents.  The  fogs  prevented  her  even  from  seeing  it ; 
and  when  she  touched  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  of 
Seghalien  Island,  it  was  considered  as  forming  a  continua- 
tion of  Iesso.  Some  geographers  might  thus  have  believ- 
ed that  all  these  coasts,  instead  of  forming  two  islands, 
belonged  to  the  same  peninsula  of  Chinese  Tartary.  The 
log-book  of  the  Dutch  vessel  the  Breske  not  having  been 
consulted,  it  was  not  known  that  the  navigators  belong- 
ing to  that  ship  had  determined  the  strait  of  Songaar  to 
be  such  as  we  now  know  it.*  The  north  point  of  Ja- 
pan being  placed  two  or  three  degrees  too  far  south,  creat- 

*  Witsen,  Noord-en-Ost-Tartarye,«2d  edit.  p.  138. 
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book    the  extremity  of  the  channel,  and  *thlt  no  current  was  per- 
UI'     ceivable  in  it.    He  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  that  the  strait 
existed,  but  that,  obstructed  by  sand  and  sea  weeds,  it  only 
afforded  a  narrow  passage  to  small  boats.    Broughton  goes 
farther.    He  says  that  haring  been  twenty-two  miles  far- 
ther to  the  north  than  La  Perouse,  he  arrived  at  a  bay 
which  was  only  two  fathoms  deep,  and  which  was  shut  in 
on  all  sides  by  low  and  sandy  ground.     He  is  persuaded  that 
this  tongue  of  land,  which  was  examined  by  his  boats,  is  in 
no  part  interrupted,  and  that  Seghalien  is  a  peninsula. 
Mr.  Krusenstern,  who  did  not  go  near  this  strait,  but  visit- 
ed that  which  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Seghalien,  supports  the  opinion  of  Broughton  by  ex- 
tended reasonings.*    The  water  which  he  found  in  the  gulf 
formed  by  this  river  being  almost  fresh,  furnished  a  spe- 
cious argument,  which  appeared  decisive  to  him  and  his 
companions.    If  the  Gulf  of  Seghalien  communicated  ever 
so  little  with  the  channel  of  Tartary,  the  salt  waters  of 
that  arm  of  the  sea  would  have  mingled  with  those   of 
the  gulf.    M.  de  Krusenstern  supports  his  views  by  the 
testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of  De  Castries  Bay  quoted 
by  La  Perouse,  and  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Broughton, 
and  says  he  entertains  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  sandy 
isthmus  rendering  the  land  of  Seghalien  a  peninsula,*  but 
he  thinks  that  this  is  of  very  recent  formation,  and  that 
Seghalien  was  really  to  be  considered  as  an  island  at  tlio 
time  when  even  the  modern  Japanese  and  Chinese  charts 
were  constructed,  all  of  which  represent  it  as  detached 
from  the  continent. 
jUply  to        It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nautical  and  political  considera* 
the«  rea-  yon8  prevented  Krusenstern  from  substantiating  on  the  spot 
the  existence  of  this  isthmus.     His  reasonings  as  they  stand 
are  not  unanswerable.    Two  or  three  windings  of  the  beach ; 
some  islets,  and  sand-banks  $  two  or  three  narrow  canals 

*  Krusenstern's  Voyage  round  the  World.  II.  p.  191 — 195.  (original  Ger- 
man edition.) 
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Atorkoo  and  Oooroop.  These  discoveries  were  placed  too  book 
far  to  the  south,*  from  the  respect  paid  to  geographical  XLI# 
systems  on  the  position  of  Songaar.  Two  bad  sketches  of 
these  discoveries,  taken  from  the  Russian  records  and 
published  by  M.  Lesseps,  completed  the  mass  of  confu- 
sion and  fruitless  conjecture  in  which  the  subject  was 
involved. 

At  last  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse  commenced  the  dis-  Voyage  of 
covery  by  the  true  method.  He  entered  from  the  Sea  of  rouie#" 
Japan,  found  the  channel  which  separates  Mantchooria 
from  the  countries  of  Iesso,  penetrated  to  the  sandy  shal- 
low strait  which  separates  these  countries  from  the  conti- 
nent, crossed  another  strait  to  which  his  name  has  since 
been  properly  given,  and  thus  obtained  for  us  a  view  of  this 
archipelago  altogether  new. 

The  English  navigator  Broughton  has  confirmed  theBr°ugh- 
correctness  of  the  Dutch  charts  and  of  those  of  Ksempfer,  Ig".8  V0J* 
with  regard  to  the  strait  of  Songaar  or  Matsumai.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  investigations  of  this  gentleman,  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Japan  has  obtained  its  right  position  of  lati- 
tude. But  Broughton  has  given  geographers  a  new  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  by  maintaining  that  there  is  no  strait  be- 
tween Mantchooria  and  Seghalien  inland. 

La  Perouse,  forced  by  winds  and  other  circumstances  to  Descnp- 
leave  this  channel  before  he  had  explored  it  to  the  end,  g\°r"8it°oftb€ 
had  interrogated  with  much  care  the  natives  both  of  the^s^^ 
island  and  of  the  continent.    The  former  assured  him  that 
their  country  was  surrounded  with  water,  and  gave  him  a 
sketch  of  the  strait  which  separated  it  from  the  continent*! 
The  people  of  the  continent  told  him  that  the  boats  which 
came  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoor  to  the  bay  of  De 
Castries  were  dragged  over  a  narrow  isthmus  of  sandy 
ground  covered  with  sea  weeds.}    This  navigator  remark- 
ed, besides,  that  the  depth  of  the  water  rapidly  decreased  at 

•  Cartes  des  Decouvertes  Russee,  publiees  a  Petersbourg  en  1773  et  1787. 
t  La  Perouse,  III.  p.  36.  $  Idem,  p.  72. 
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book    certain  ideas  can  be  formed  of  this  archipelago;  but  the 
XLI*      kindness  of  Ml  Tissingh9  a  Dutch  gentleman  who  resided  a 
long  time  at  Japan,  enables  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  two  Ja- 
mb's ma-  panese  descriptions  for  details  which  throw  a  new  light  on 
nufciipu.   the  geography  and  history  of  these  countries.     One  is  call- 
ed "  Ie$o-Ku  or  a  description  of  lesso,  by  Araj-Tsikogo- 
no-Kami,  instructor  of  Ziogoen  (military  emperor)  Tsoena- 
Josi,"  written  in  1720.     TW  other  is  called    "Ieso-Ki» 
with  the  history  of  the  rebellion  of  Samsayla,  by  Kanna- 
mon,  Japanese  interpreter,99    written    in   1752.    Besides 
these,  M.  Tissingh  has  communicated  an  account  of  two 
Japanese  maps,  which  will  appear  in  our  periodical  work 
the  "  Annates  des  Voyages.99     We  shall  take  the  northern 
coast  of  Japan  for  our  point  of  departure. 


The  Mo- 
Bins,  or 
ATnooi. 


itLBov         The  isle  of  Matsumat,  situated  to  the  north  of  that  of 
ma7*oii    Siphon,  is  called  in  the  Japanese  language  lesso,  or  "  the 
iuto        Coast ;"  it  also  receives  the  name  of  Mo-Sin,  or  "  the  Hairy 
rofkr.    jj0<)jeg#r  The  Mo-Sins  formerly  occupied  the  northern  parts 
of  Japan,  as  far  as  the  mountain  Ojama.     Driven  back  into 
their  own  island,  they  have  there  been  repeatedly  subdued; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  of  Seghalien 
that  they  preserve  their  independence.     According  to  Kru- 
se n stern  the  Mo-Sins  call   themselves  Autos.*     This  na- 
tion is  distinguished  from  the  Japanese  by  a  stature  some- 
what taller,  and  a  more  robust  frame.     They  have  large 
very  thick  black  beards,   and  the  hair  of  their  heads  is 
black  and  somewhat  frizzled.     Both  the  men  and  women 
tattoo  their  faces  above  the  lips  with  figures  of  flowers  and 
animals.    The  rich  among  them  dress  in  Japanese  or  Chi- 
nese manufactures ;  the  common  people  wear  a  stuff  made 
of  a  fibre  obtained  from  a  species  ol  willow  bark.    At  the 
early  age  of  ten  the  children  learn  to  dive  into  the  sea,  and 
to  leap  over  tight  ropes.    The  Ainoos  excel  in  both  ex- 
pertises, orcises.    Some  of  them  can  leap  six  or  seven  feet  high* 
They  hunt  the  deer;  their  principal  arms  are  the  bow  and 


Krusenstern's  Voyage,  II.  p.  74. 
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arrows.     Small  detachments  of  Japanese   can  beat  thou*    book 
sands  of  the  Ai'nos.    The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  villages     XLI* 
acknowledge  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  Japanese  prince  4 

of  Matsumai,  and  pay  him  a  tribute  of  otters9  skins,  or  the 
skins  of  seals,  bears,  elks,  beavers,  likewise  of  salmon,  fal- 
cons, and  other  productions  of  their  country.  They  live 
together  without  established  laws,  and  almost  without  reli- 
gious worship ;  at  least  a  few  libations  and  the  lighting  of 
fires  in  honour  of  Kamoi>  a  Japanese  deity,  are  the  only 
acts  of  religion  that  have  been  observed  among  them; 
They  have  no  alphabet,  and  no  coin.  They  trade  en-  Dumb  bar- 
tirely  by  barter.  They  repair  to  one  of  the  Kurile  islands, 8ams* 
lay  down  their  goods  on  the  beach,  and  return  on  board 
their  vessels:  the  Rurilians  come  down,  examine  the 
goods,  and  place  their  own  by  the  side  of  them ;  and  by 
a  series  of  such  negociations  in  dumb  shew  their  bargains 
are  concluded.  They  allow  polygamy;  adultery  they 
resent  and  revenge.  If  an  attempt  is  made  by  a  mar- 
ried woman  to  seduce  a  man,  he  demands  her  ear- 
rings, and,  with  these  pledges  in  his  hand,  he  is  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  the  injured  husband.  Brothers  marry  their 
sisters.  Their  tribes  are  so  many  separate  family  associa- 
tions, which  seldom  form  mutual  alliances.  Their  lamen- 
tations for  the  dead  are  expressed  by  mock  fights  among 
the  relations,  in  which  bloody  wounds  are  sometimes  inflict- 
ed. To  these  curious  accounts  given  by  the  Japanese  wri- 
ters very  little  has  been  added  by  European  navigators* 
B  rough  ton  informs  us  that  these  people  are  uncommonly 
hairy  over  the  whole  body.  This  Krusenstern,  trusting  to 
the  Dutch  testimonies,  considers  as  an  exaggeration ;  and 
the  same  view  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Japanese  ac- 
counts. 

The  language  of  the  Ainos  seems  to  be  equally  foreign  Language; 
to  the  Japanese,  the  Mantchoo,  and  the  Kamtchatdale. 
On  comparing  about  a  hundred  words  with  the  correspond- 
ing terms  in  several  of  the  languages  of  Asia,  and  the  large 
adjoining  islands,  we  can  find  no  indication  of  affinity  ;* but 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  the 

toe.  if.  65 
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roots  of  many  of  these  languages  would  be  requisite  to  ena- 
ble us  to  pronounce  with  any  decision  on  the  question*    This 
language,  though  less  sonorous  and  less  mellow  than  the 
Japanese,  has  no  savage  rudeness  in  its  articulation. 
The  following  are  a  few  specimens  of  it : 


Heaven, 

Earth, 

Sun, 

Mood, 

Stars, 

Mountain, 

Island, 

Shore, 

Day, 


likita. 

sirikata. 

tofskof. 

kooneUoo. 

noro. 

kimla. 

modjiri. 

siri. 

tokaf. 


Night,  atziroo. 

Man,  okkay. 

(In  Japanese,    otoko.) 


Woman, 
Father, 
Mother, 
(In  Japanese 
Fire, 


mennokoosi. 

fanpt. 
tafoo. 

AM 

obi. 


Physical        The  isle  of  Icsso  presents  on  all  sides  lofty  mountains 
o(TS»?o.i0n  covered  with  a  beautiful  verdure.    The  name  In-soo,  given 
to  the  island,  according  to  Broughton  expresses  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  the  first  syllable  ?ignify ing  high,  and  the  second 
green.    It  abounds  with  pines,  willows,  and  many   other 
trees.     Tussilagos  and  the  Kamtchatkan  lily  thrive  in  it, 
showing  that  the  climate  is  moist  and  cold.     There  are  se- 
veral creeping  plants.     The  reeds  have  the  same  enormous 
size  as  at  the  mouths  of  the  river  Amoor.     Among  the  cul- 
tivated vegetable  species  of  which  trials  have  been  made  by 
the  Japanese,  millet,  pease,  and  beans  have  succeeded.     The 
animals  of  the  island  are  eagles,  three  sorts  of  falcons,  bears, 
and  deer.    They  take  the  bears  when  very  young,  give 
them  to  their  women  to  suckle,  bring  them  up  like  favourite 
dogs  or  pigs,  and,  when  grown  up,  confine  them  in  cages 
till  fat  enough  for  killing.    The  family  mourn  over   the 
death,  yet  eat  the  body  of  the  animal;  a   custom  which 
reminds  us  of  the  Ostiaks.*     The  whales   come   to    the 
bays  and  river  mouths  in  quest  of  the  immense  swarms  of 
nising,  a  kind  of  sprats  which  are  found  there.     Salmon 
also  abounds   to  such  a  degree  that   they  may  be  taken 
with  the  hand.     The  sea-leech  is  caught  and  sold  to  the 
Japanese.    Several  of  the  fuci  are  used  as  common  articles 
of  food. 

•  See  Book  XXXVII.  p.  426. 
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Matsuraai,  or  "  the  Town  of  the  Strait/9  (Matsi  being  the    book 
word  for   a  strait,)   is   built  near  the   south  end  of  the     XLI* 
island.     It  is  a  Japanese  fortress,  and  inaccessible  by  land.  ™" ~mm 
The  other  military  posts  extend  along  the  west  all  the  way  remukat 
to  the  northern  point     In  coasting  the  western  shore  weplacei* 
meet  with  the  islands  of  Osima,  Kosima.   Okosiri,  Riosiri,  uunds" 
(which  contains  the  Pic  de  Langle  of  La  Perotise,*)  and 
Refoonsiri.     The  large  gulf  which  extends  into  the  coun- 
try, is  called  by  the  Russians  the  Gulf  of  Strogonof.    The 
last  station  on  the  north  side  is  Notsjiab,  the  Notzambpo 
of  Krusenstern.f     Soyea   is  on  a  bay  farther  to  the  east. 
On    the  north-west    coast  the   Ainos,  though  subject  to 
Japan,  live  by  themselves.     Atkis,  their  principal  village, 
is  on  the  north-east  coast.    A  Russian  officer,  Mr.  Lax- 
mann,   visited  in    1792   the    harbour  of  Kimoro,   which 
belongs  to  it.{    Mr.  Tissingh's  manuscripts  contain   no 
such  name  as  this  last;  but  Atkis  is  indicated  under  that 
of  Atskesi.     A  firth  or  strait  which  has  received  no  name 
separates  the  isle  of  Iesso  from  that  of  Chicotan,  one  of 
the  Kurile  islands,  claimed  by  the  Japanese.    The  south- 
east coast  has  been  surveyed  by  the  Dutch  and  by  B rough- 
ton.      The  country  is  covered  with   magnificent  forests. 
Volcano  Bay  is  a  circular  basin  of  a  very  picturesque  ap-  Volcano 
pearanre.    There  is  evtry  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  Bay> 
of  a  volcano  in  a  state  of  activity  in  this  quarter,  although 
it  has  not  been  positively  ascertained.     The  Japanese  divide 
this  island  into  six  districts,  but  we  are  unacquainted  with 
their  respective  limits. 

To  the  north  of  the  island  of  Matsumai,  the  long  island  of  Se<*hali- 
Segh  alien  extends,  called  by  the  Japanese  Oku  Iesso,  or  0r  Oku 
the  upper  Iesso,  sometimes  Kit  a  Iesso,  which  means  either  lEMO« 
northern  Tesso,  or  the  Yeftso  of  Kitay,  (China.)     The 
Ainos,  according  to  our  Japanese  geographers,  call  it  Ka- 
rato,  to  which  name  the  Japanese  add  the  termination  *t- 

*  Krusenstern's  Voyage,  II.  £6.  t  Idem.  II.  50. 

1  Storch's  Russia  under  Alexander  I,  fascic.  6.  (in  German.) 
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book    ma9  signifying  island.      According  to  Krusenstern,   the 
M1#    narao  given  to  it  by  the  natives  is  Saldan ;   according  to 
La  Perouse,  Tclioka ;  but  tlie  latter  appears  to  be  only  the 


iameT     name  of  a  leading  village,  which  is  written,  Tchushin  on 
M.  d'Anville's  map.    The  other  two  names  may  probably 
also  turn  out  to  be  local. 
description     La  Perouse,  who  visited  the  west  coast,  gives  a  very 
Jibltanu!  favourable  account  of  this  people,  taken  in  a  moral   point 
of  view.    The  intelligence  of  these  poor  islanders  strug- 
gles against  a  severe  climate.    They  live  by  fishing  and 
hunting.    They  tattoo  their  persons,  and,    like  the  Ainos 
of  Iesso,  they  make  stuffs  of  the  willow  bark.     Their  lan- 
guage contains  some   German  and  some  Mantchoo  terms. 
A  boat  in  their  language  is  kahani,    in   German  kahn. 
The  word  ship  has  exactly  the  same   meaning  with    them 
as  in  English.     So  has  the  word  two,  as  pronounced    by 
the  English.    At  Iesso  tsootsoob  is  the  word  for  the  number 
Physical    two.    This  island,  very  high  in  the  middle,  becomes  flat 
of th"P  °n  towards  the  south  end,  where  it  seems  to  have  an  arable 
country.     80\\m     Vegetation   is  extremely  vigorous.    Pines,  willows, 
oaks,  and  birches,  are  the  principal  forest  trees.     The  sur- 
rounding sea  is  full  offish.    The  rivers  and  streams  abound 
in  salmon  and  trout  of   he  best  quality.    The  lulls  are  co- 
vered with   rose  trees,  with  angelica,  and  Ramtchatkan 
lilies.* 
Remark-        Krusenstern  examined  Aniwa  bay  at  the  south   end   of 
able  locaii- the   island.      Here  the    Japanese  had   an   establishment, 
which   the  Russians  have  destroyed;   and  it   is  supposed 
that  the  latter  nation  mean  to  colonize  it    The  whole  east- 
cm   coast,   examined  by  the  same    navigator,    presented 
woody  valleys,  behind  which  mountains  covered  with  snow 
seemed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds,  f    At  the  5 1st  de- 
gree of  latitude  the  ground  becomes  low,  and  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  except  sandy  downs  and  hills4    The  south  part 
is  inhabited   by  the  Amos.     The  east  coast  seems   to   be 

*  Voyage  de  M.  Ln  Perouse,  IV,  p.  73.  III.  40, 43. 

t  Krusenstern,  II.  p.  92,  .96,  144.  $  Idem,  p.  15SL 
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an  uninhabited  desert ;  the  north-west,  near  the  mouth  of    book 
the  river  Amoor,  is  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Mantchoos.  XLlm 


On  the  north-east  of  the  isle  of  lesso  a  chain  of  islands  Kuril* 
extends  all  the  way  to  the  south  point  of  Kamtchatka.  l8LA"D8, 
The  Russians  call  them  the  Kuriles.  They  reckon  t«en- 
ty-two  of  them,  including  lesso.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
last  isle  reckon  thirty-six,  which  they  comprehend  under 
the  name  of  Kooroo-Misi,  which  is  probably  of  Japanese 
etymology,  and  signifies  the  "  Road  of  Sea- weeds ;"  koo- 
roo  signifying  a  species  of  fucus,  and  mitsi  a  road-  The 
charts  in  Krusenstcrn's  voyage  lay  down  only  twenty-six; 
the  others  will  be  discovered  when  the  eastern  shore  of 
lesso  is  better  explored.  D'Anville  lays  down  twenty-nine 
to  the  north  of  the  Boussole  channel,  and  thirty-four  in 
all.  This  archipelago  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  chain  on  the  south  of  the  Boussole  channel,  and  that  on 
the  north.  The  one  which  is  nearest  lesso,  and  is  claimed 
by  the  Japanese  government,  may  be  called  the  Great 
Kurile ;  and  the  other,  adjoining  to  Kamtchatka,  the  Lit- 
tle Kuriles. 

The  latter,  inhabited  by  Kamtchatdales  who  left  their  The  Little 
native  country  on  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  present Kuriles< 
nothing  but  a  chain  of  precipitous  barren  rocks,  which  are 
mostly  volcanic.  Poromu-Shir*  is  the  largest.  Sumtchu 
shews  some  indications  of  silver  mines.  Ana-Kutan,  Ara- 
ma-Kutan,  Syas-Kutan,f  and  several  others,  contain  extin- 
guished volcanoes.  That  of  Rashotka,  called  Sarytchew 
Peak  by  Krusenste.rn,  has  a  volcano  always  burning,  and 
also  Ikarma.  In  Usi-Shir  there  are  warm  springs  issuing 
with  violent  jets. 

The  Great  Kuriles  promise  more  considerable  advan-  The  Grea 
tages  to  intelligent  colonists.    That  of  Ooroop,  the  "  Com-  Kurilcs* 
pany's  Island"  of  the  Dutch,  the  Nadeshda  of  some  Russian 
maps,  and  the    Ooroowoo   of  the  Japanese    manuscript 

*  Shirts  the  term  for  an  island  in  the  language  of  lesso. 
t  Kutan  is  from  Kotang,  the  Iessoic  term  for  a  country. 
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book    Ieso-Ki,   lias  pints  and   cherry  trees.     Here   begin    the 
XL1*     bearded  Kurilians  of  the  race  of  the  Ainos  of  lesso  and 
— "" — —  Seghalien.     Etorpoo,  the  "  States  Island"  of  the  Dutch,  and 
the  Atorkoo  of  Krusenstem's  map,  contains  fine  forests* 
which,  however,  are  at  times  seriously  threatened  by  an  ad- 
joining  volcano   in   the    same  island.     The    plains    and 
mountains  of  Koona-Shir  are  covered  *ith  the  most  beau- 
tiful larches  and  pines.     The  Pinu$  cembra  thrives  in  it 
It  was  probably  at  Chicotan  that  Steller  and  Spangenberg 
believed  thej  saw  vines,  and  even  the  wild  citron  of  Japan. 
These  navigators  certainly  did  not  find  the  oak  and  the 
walnut  except  on  the  coast  of  lesso. 
Beoiows-       It  is  among  the  Great  Ruriles  that  we  are  to  look  for  a 
fci's  disco-  part  of  the  alleged  discoveries  of  Beniowski.*    This  enthu- 
siast imagined  that  he  saw  at  Koonasheer  considerable 
towns.      There   was   a  pearl   fishery  on  its  coast.      His 
Tchulgan<-Idzon  island,  rich  in  copper,  and  Maanas-ldzon, 
abounding  in  gold,  are  no  more  to  be  found*    But  the  Ja- 
panese geographers  point  out  in  the  isle  of  lesso  a  district 
called  Figasi,  and  a  village  called  Kawa,  which  are  evi- 
dently the  isles  of  Fiassi  and  Kawith  of  the  Polish  naviga- 
tor.   His  accounts  of  silver  and  copper  mines,  horses,  red 
pearl  or  coral,  which  he  found  in  these  countries,   contain 
nothing  incredible.     In  giving  the  town  of  Matza  2000 
houses  he  probably  exaggerates  ;  but  the  town  exists,  and 
is  called  Matzige.j     It  is  on  the  whole  rather  rashly  that 
this  navigator  has  been  charged  with  intentional  impos- 
ture, 

Empire        We  now  proceed  to  describe  a  'country  more  frequently 
pf  Jafaw.  treated  in  detail  than  those  we  have  just  examined.     The 
three  islands  of  Niphon,  Kiusiu,  and  Sikokf,  surrounded 
with  a  multitude  of  smaller  islands,  form  the  kingdom,  or 
Different    **  **  lH  sotnetimes  called,  the  Empire  of  Japan.     The  Chi- 
na me  s.      nese  at  first  called  it  Yang-hoo,  or  the  "  Workshop  of  the 
Sun;99  then  they  called  it  Noo-Kooe,   or  "the  Kingdom 

*  See  bis  Voyage  translated  by  Forster,  I.  368. 
+  Manuscript  Chart  of  Titsingh. 
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of  Slaves;", and  finally,  Je-pen,  or  Jepoon,  « Country  of 
'  the  Rising  Sun,"*  Marco  Polo  knew  it  under  the  corrupted  **•*• 
name  of  Xipangu.  The  isle  of  Kiusiu  has  from  north  to 
south  a  diameter  of  nearly  two  degrees,  or  ISO  miles,  and 
its  greatest  length  is  about  2£0.  That  of  Sikokf  is  100 
miles  long,  and  55  broad.  The  large  island  of  Niphon  lies 
south-west  and  north-east ;  its  length  is  not  less  than  1600 
miles  long,  but  its  breadth  is  in  every  part  moderate.  In 
the  middle  it  is  not  more  than  160  miles,  though  in  two 
places  between  that  and  the  two  ends  it  may  be  the  double 
of  this.  The  surface  of  the  Japanese  states  may  be  reckon- 
ed at  122,720  square  miles.  The  population  is  rated  at  be- 
tween 15  and  20  millions  by  the  most  moderate  authors. 
This  regular  and  flourishing  state,  at  the  further  extremity 
of  Asia,  is  withdrawn  from  the  researches  of  travellers  by 
the  cautiousness  of  its  policy. 

The  whole  country  is  full  of  mountains  and  hills,  and  itsMoun- 
coasts  beset  with  steep  rocks,  which  are  opposed  to  thelaln8' 
waves  of  a  stormy  ocean.  The  plains  are  pervaded  by 
numerous  rivers  and  small  streams.  But  the  hills,  the 
mountains,  and  the  plains,  enriched  with  many  singular 
plants,  present  the  interesting  picture  of  human  industry 
amidst  the  traces  of  the  revolutions  of  nature.  The  most 
celebrated  mountain  of  Japan  is  that  of  Foosi,  which  is  co- 
vered with  snow  through  the  whole  year.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  m6untains  of  Faconi  surround  a  small  lake 
of  the  same  name.f  8ome  of  these  mountains  contain  vol-  volcanoes 
canoes.  The  greater  part  of  them  abound  in  evergreen 
trees  and  limpid  springs.  It  is  said  that  there  is  near  Fi- 
rando  an  island  entirely  volcanic;  and  several  others  of 
the  same  kind  are  mentioned  in  the  surrounding  sea*4  In 
the  province  of  Figo  (here  is  a  volcano  which  gives  out 
many  flames. 

The  rivers  of  Japan  cannot  have  a  long  course.    The  Rivers. 
Jedo-Gawa,  which  passes  by  Osaka,  has  several  bridges  of 

*  Kempfer's  History  of  Japan,  I.  73,  74  (German  edition.) 
t  Tbunberg,  t.  III.  p.  164,  (Langles's  translation.) 
1  Kampftr,  1. 1. 166,  (French  translation.) 
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book    cedar  from  300  to  360  feet  long*    The  Ojin-gawa*  and  the 
XLlm     Fusi-gawa  are  also  broad  and  rapid  rivers.    In  the  Japa- 

—— ~ "  nese  history  the  river  Oomi  is  mentioned  as  haying  in  one 
night  issued  out  of  the  earth. 

Lake*.  One  of  the  largest  lakes  is  that  of  Oitz,  from  which  two 

rivers  proceed*  one  towards  Miaco,  and  the  other  to  Osaka. 
This  lake  is  fifty  Japanese  leagues  long*  each  league  being 
as  much  as  a  horse  goes  in  an  hour  at  an  ordinary  pace;  its 
breadth  about  a  third.  The  delightful  plain  which  surrounds 
it  is  rendered  sacred  by  containing  3000  pagodas. 

siimate         These  islands  experience  by  turns  the  extremes  of  heat 

and  sea- 

ions.  and  cold.  The  summer  heat,  however,  is  frequently  alle- 
viated by  the  sea  breezes.  In  winter  the  north  and  north- 
west winds  are  exceedingly  sharp,  and  bring  along  with 
them  an  intense  frost.  During  the  whole  year  the  weather 
is  variable,  and  much  rain  falls,  particularly  in  the  satsaki 
or  rainy  month,  which  begins  at  midsummer.!  Accord- 
ing to  observations,  the  highest  degree  of  heat  at  Nagasaki 
is  98°  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  greatest  cold  35°  in 
January.  The  snow  lies  some  days  on  the  ground  even 
in  the  southern  parts.  Thunder  is  heard  almost  every 
night  in  summer ;  storms,  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes  are 
very  frequent.  The  genial  rains  conspire  with  human  la- 
bour and  manure  to  overcome  the  natural  sterility  of  the 
soil. 

Agricui-  The  laws  enjoin  agriculture  as  one  of  the  rigorous  duties 
of  the  Japanese.  Every  spot  is  under  cultivation,  with 
the  exception  uf  the  most  impracticabfe  mountains.  Ex- 
empt from  all  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  exactions,  the  far- 
mer cultivates  the  land  with  zeal  and  success.:):  There  arc 
no  commons.  If  a  piece  of  land  lies  without  culture,  a 
neighbouring  farmer  who  is  more  active  is  at  liberty  to 
take  possession  of  it.  There  are  no  grass  meadows  ;  but 
the  attention  paid  to  manure  is  very  great.  On  the  sides 
of  steep  hills  stone  walls  are  raised  which  sustain  plots  of 

*  The  word  gawa  signifies  river,  as  it  does  in  Celtic. 

f  Thunberg,  t.  III.  p.  234.  J  Idem,  t.  IV.  p.  80,  Arc 
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ground  sown  with  rice  or  with  pulse.  Rice  is  the  principal  book 
grain.  Buckwheat,  rye,  barley,  and  wheat,  are  rarely  pro-  XLI' 
duced;*  potatoes  arc  of  indifferent  quality ;  but  various 
sorts  of  beans,  pease,  turnips,  and  cabbage  succeed  well. 
The  rice  is  sown  in  April,  and  reaped  in  November.  In 
this  last  month  wheat  is  sown  to  be  cropped  in  the  following 
June.     Barley  also  lies. in  the  ground  during  winter. 

The  plants  of  Japan  very  much  resemble  those  of  China,  bies?ta" 
which  is  probably  owing  to  a  mutual  interchange  of  the 
most  useful  species.  The  tea  shrub  grows  without  cul- 
ture in  the  hedges.  The  most  superb  bamboos  abound  in 
all  the  low  grounds ;  ginger,  black  pepper,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  indigo,  though  perhaps  originally  from  the  southern 
parts  of  Asia,  are  cultivated  in  Japan  with  great  success 
and  in  large  quantity.  In  the  interior  the  sides  of  the  se- 
condary mountains  produce  the  Indian  and  the  camphor  Forest 
laurel ;  likewise  the  Rhus  vernicc9  the  bark  of  which  yields  a 
gum  resin  which  is  regarded  as  the  leading  ingredient  of  the 
inimitable  black  Indian  varnish.  Besides  the  sweet  China 
orange,  there  is  a  wild  species  peculiar  to  Japan,  the  fruit  of 
the  Citrus  Japonica*  The  European  vegetation  is  mingled 
with  that  of  southern  Asia.  The  larch,  the  cypress,  and 
the  weeping  willow,  which  make  their  appearance  in  all 
the  temperate  countries  between  Japan  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, terminate  here.  The  case  is  similar  with  the  Pa~> 
paver  somniferum,  or  opium-bearing  poppy,  the  Convolvulus 
Jalappa,  and  lilac. 

The  Japanese  have  none  of  our  apples,  but  they  have  Fruiurceg, 
pears  of  considerable  size  ;  Siam  oranges,  Raki  figs,  or 
Japanese  date-plums,  fDiospyros  ka1d,J  and  large  common 
oranges.  They  have  the  art  of  making  sweet-meats,  and 
preserving  a  variety  of  fruits,  such  as  strawberries  and  co- 
coa-nuts, with  the  assistance  of  banana  spice.  They  pro- 
cure oil  for  cookery  as  well  as  for  light  from  sesamuiu,  from 
the  sumachs,  from  the  Taxus  gingko*  from  the  Lauras  cam- 
phora,  the    Lanrus  glauca,  the  Jifelia  axedarach  or  common 

#  Kaeropfer,  I.  120,  &c.  (in  CermanO 
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book    bead  tree,  and  the  cocoa-nut.      They  raise  a  great  abnn- 
XLI#    dance  of  silk  worms.    The  cotton  tree  furnishes  them  with 

— — — —  a  Dght  napery,  and  the  Urtica  nivea  with  durable  cor- 
dage ;  they  make  paper  and  fans  of  the  bark  of  a  species 
of  mulberry,  of  the  Licual,  and  the  Borassus  JlateUiformis  ? 
bottles  of  the  calabash,  combs  of  the  Jttyrica  nagu  and  all 
sorts  of  furniture  of  Lindcra,  different  species  of  pine,  box- 
wood, cypress,  and  the  Taxus  macrophyUa,  or  long-leaved 
yew.  The  eye  is  delighted  with  the  mixture  of  cocoa  trees, 
fan-leaved  palms,  cycas,  and  arborescent  mimosas,  which 
adorn  the  sea  beach.  The  hedges  by  which  the  possessions 
are  divided  are  composed  of  Lycium  Japonicum,  three-leav- 
ed oranges,  Gardenias,  Viburnum*,  and  Thuyas,  besides 
several  twining  plants  of  which  they  make  arbours  and 
covered  walks.  Several  plants  useful  in  medicine  are  also 
found  here,  such  as  the  Canvallaria  Japonica,  Jcorus  aro- 
matious,  Smilax  China,  in  the  virtues  of  which  they  were 
instructed  by  the  Swedish  traveller  Thunberg  $  the  Corcho- 
rus  Japonicus,  the  Laurus  camphora,  the  moxa  scrpentaria, 
and  mungo  root. 

Domestic       The  maxims  of  Japanese  industry  have  almost  banish- 

nn  iinn  Is 

ed  from  the  empire  two  domestic  animals,  which  in  all 
other  countries  are  the  most  common,  goats  and  sheep. 
The  first  are  deemed  hurtful  to  agriculture,  and  the  wool 
of  the  second  is  superseded  by  cotton  and  silk ;  pigs  are  also 
proscribed  as  pernicious  to  agriculture.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Nangasaki  is  the  only  place  where  any  are  to  be 
seen,  and  they  have  probably  been  introduced  by  the  Chi- 
nese.* The  islands  produce  on  the  whole  but  few  quadru- 
peds. In  Thunberg's  opinion,  one  province  of  Sweden 
contained  as  many  or  more  horses  than  the  whole  em- 
pire of  Japan ;  there  are  very  few  cattle ;  a  variety  of  the 
buffalo,  with  a  hump  on  the  back,  is  employed  in  agri- 
culture, and  very  small  oxen ;  yet  the  caprice  or  personal 
taste  of  the  sovereign  has  created  a  law  of  the  state  in  fa- 

-•  Thunberg,  IV.  p.  95. 
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Your  of  dogs,  which  are  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  towns,  boo* 
and  are  treated  with  much  kindness  and  respect.  The  XLt* 
principal  food  of  the  Japanese  consists  of  fish  and  vege-  " 

tables.    Fowls  and  ducks  are  kept  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Japanese. 
their  eggs;  to  these  are  added  many  sorts  of  marine  plants, 
Fuci  and  Ulvct,  which  are  made  ready  in  different  ways. 
Game  is  not  plenty ;  there  are  wild  geese,  pheasants  and 
partridges,  but  very  few  wild  quadrupeds.    The  bear  met  wild  ani- 
with  in  the  northern  parts  is  black,  with  two  white  blotches  raah- 
of  a  crescent  form  on  the  shoulders;  the  flesh,  which  is 
eaten,  is  compared  to  mutton,  but  is  tougher.    The  wolf  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  northern  provinces;  there  are  also 
some  foxes;    the   latter   are   held    in  universal   detesta- 
tion, and  considered  as  evil  spirits  clothed  with  an  animal 
body. 

The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  abound  in  the  em-  Metals. 
pire  of  Japan.    This  was  well  known  at  one  time  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch,  who  exported 
considerable  cargoes.    Gold  is  found  almost  every  where; 
but,  in  order  to  keep  up  its  value  by  scarcity,  there  is  a 
prohibition  against  digging  beyond  a  determinate  depth  ; 
and  no  mine  can  be  opened  or  worked  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  emperor,  who  claims  two-thirds  of  the 
produce,  leaving  a  third  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land.    Gold  Gold 
is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  sand,  but  the  greater mines' 
part  of  it  is  extracted  from  copper  pyrites.    The  purest  and 
richest  mineB  are  at  Sado,  in  the  largest  of  the  small  islands 
adjoining  Nipbon;  those  of  Suremga  hold  the  next  rank. 
Silver  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  more  abundant ;  the 
Japanese  consider  it  as  rarer  than  gold,  though  here,  as 
every  where  else,  it  is  of  inferior  value  in  exchange.    It  is 
said  that  there  are  rich  silver  mines  in  the  province  of  Bun- 
go,  and  the  most  northerly  parts  near  Rattami ;  but  the 
two  islands  called  the  Gold  and  Silver  Islands  (Qinsima,  islands  of 
and  KinsimafJ  are  probably  fabulous  creations  of  nation-  ^?Jer*nd 
al  vanity,  unless  we  should  suppose  them  to  be  indications 
of  some  ancient  commercial  connection  with  Mexico,  or 
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imitations  of  the  tales  of  Ptolemy  on  the  regio  aurea  el  regxo 
argentea. 

Copper,  mixed  largely  with  gold*  forms  the  chief  wealth 
of  several  provinces,  and  the  most  valuable  of  their 
exports.  The  finest  and  most  malleable  comes  from  Saru- 
ga,  Astinga,  Kino  and  Kuni;  the  last  is  considered  as  the 
most  malleable;  that  of  Saruga  contains  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  gold*  There  is  a  great  number  of  copper  mines 
also  in  Satsuma*  Iron  seems  to  be  rarer  in  this  country 
than  any  other  metal ;  but  it  is  found  in  the  provinces  of 
Mimasalla,  Bitsju  and  Bisen;  the  Japanese  do  not  make 
so  much  use  of  it  as  most  other  nations ;  they  sometimes 
employ  it  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  of  knives,  scissars, 
and  other  necessary  instruments.  The  gold  and  copper 
are  coined  into  money. 
Minerals.  Mr.  Thunberg  received  some  amber  in  a  present,  brown, 
yellow,  and  iridescent,  which  was  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  country;  sulphur  is  found  in  great  abundance,* 
and  pumice-stone,  shewing  the  former  existence  of  volca- 
noes. We  are  informed  that  mineral  coal  is  found  in  the 
northern  provinces;  there  are  red  agates  with  white 
veins,  which  are  used  for  making  buttons  and  snuff- 
boxes.f  According  to  Ksempfer,  calamine  is  import- 
ed from  Tonquin,  but  tin  is  found  in  the  province  of 
Bungo;  perhaps  this  pretended  tin  is  only  the  white 
copper  of  China.  A  reddish-coloured  naphtha  is  em- 
ployed for  burning.  Thunberg  saw  asbestos,  porcelain- 
earth,  and  white  marble.:):  Sulphuret  of  mercury  in  its 
primitive  crystalline  form,  and  in  lamellated  masses,  has 
been  brought  from  Japan.  Baron  Wurmb,  a  German 
servant,  settled  at  Batavia,  received  from  Japan,  asbestos, 
capillary  schorl,  hydrophane,  and  the  atmospheric  stones 
formerly   called  thunderstones,  denominated  in  Japan  ha- 

*  Thunberg,  t.  IV.  p.  402. 

t  KiB'-.pfer,  I.  p.  121,  122,  (in  German.) 

%  Thunberg,  III.  p.  203. 
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minary  sakku*    There  are  several  warm  mineral  springs,    book 
to  which  the  inhabitants  resort  for  various  diseases.!  XX,T# 

The  empire  is  divided  into  about  sixty-two  principalities,  ~— "— ' 
ruled  by  chiefs,  who  are  vassals  of  the  emperor  or  Kubo. 

The  capital  of  the  empire  of  Japan  is  railed  Iedo,  and  is  Towns. 
situated  in  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  Niphon.  The  houses 
are  only  one  or  two  stories  high,  with  shops  in  front  The 
harbour  of  this  place  is  so  shallow  that  a  European  vessel 
is  obliged  to  anchor  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  off  from  the 
shore.  The  Emperor's  palace  is  surrounded  with  stone 
walls,  and  ditches  with,  draw-bridges.  It  would  form  of 
itself  a  considerable  town,  being  about  fifteen  miles  rounds 
while  the  whole  city  is  nearly  sixty .§  It  is  the  residence  of 
all  the  feudatory  princes  for  one  half  of  the  year.  Their 
families,  or  part  of  them,  are  always  kept  there  as  a  sort  of 
hostages  for  their  fidelity.  The  palace  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  apartments,  and  occupies  an  immense  space. 
The  hall  of  a  hundred  mats  is  600  feet  long  and  300  wide. 
The  palace  has  a  square  tower,  which  is  peculiarly  sacred, 
as  representing  royal  strength  and  security.  None  of  the 
grandees  are  allowed  to  enter  it ;  and  each  one  of  them 
enjoys  a  similar  prerogative  in  his  own  territory.  The 
roofs  are  adorned  with  gilt  dragons ;  the  columns  and  ceil- 
ings exhibit  an  elegant  display  of  cedar,  camphor- wood, 
and  other  valuable  kinds  of  timber ;  but  the  whole  furniture 
consists  of  white  mats  adorned  with  golden  fringes. 

The  houses  of  private  individuals  are  of  wood,  painted  Private 
white  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  stone ;  the  upper  story  houseSv 
serves  as  a  wardrobe  and  store-room ;  the  ground  floor  is 
in  one  large  apartment,  divisible  at  pleasure  into  smaller 
portions  by  moveable  partitions ;  neither  chairs  nor  tables 
are  used,  mats  being  the  only  seats ;  the  emperor  himself, 
when  he  gives  an  audience  to  any  of  his  subjects,  is  seated 
on  a  carpet. 

•  Verhandeliger  van  C.  Bataviaasch  Genootschaap,  V.  566. 

t  Kampfer,  I.  p.  167}  (French.) 

i  Thunberg,  IV.  p.  54.  *  Kamipfer,  II.  271,  344. 
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here,  together  with  the  great  abundance  and  easy  price  of  book 
provisions,  attract  a  great  many  who  are  in  quest  of  vo-  XLI# 
luptuous  indulgence.*  Fiogo  in  the  same  province,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Osacca,  possesses  a  harbour  protected  by  a 
very  large  mole*  Mooroo,  in  the  province  of  Farima,  is 
furnished  with  a  natnral  harbour.  Horses9  hides  are  ma- 
nufactured into  leather  at  this  place  in  the  manner  of  tho 
Russians. 

The  towns  on  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the 
island  of  Niphon  are  only  known  to  us  by  name.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  those  of  the  wholo  island  of  Sikokf, 
which  have  not  been  visited  by  travellers.  In  the  island 
of  Kiusiu,  we  distinguish  the  famous  harbour  of  Nanga- 
saki,  the  only  one  in  which  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to 
anchor,  this  privilege  itself  being  at  present  confined  to 
the  Dutch  and  Chinese.  This  place  was  formerly  no- 
thing more  than  a  village,  and  is  indebted  to  the  Portu- 
guese commerce  for  its  prosperity  and  importance.  Nan- 
gasaki  contains  eighty -seven  streets,  each  ISO  yards  long, 
which  is  the  length  legally  assigned  to  a  street;  the  houses 
therefore  may  be  reckoned  at  a  thousand.  When  ap- 
proached by  sea,  this  city  presents  views  which  would  be 
sought  for  in  vain  in  the  most  celebrated  of  our  picturesque 
gardens.  A  rock  238  paces  long  is  the  only  place  in 
which  the  Dutch  merchants  are  allowed  to  reside,  where 
they  live  in  a  state  of  seclusion  and  solitude  worse  than 
monkish,  immersed  in  a  total  ignorance  of  the  whole  world 
beside. 

The  isle  of  Kiusiu  or  of  Saikokf,  which  once  formed  a  se-  Different 
parate  kingdom,!  still  contains  the  following  large  towns : town8# 
Sanga,  celebrated  for  beautiful  women,  and  a  manufacture 
of  almost  transparent  porcelain;  Kokura,  the  place  from 
which  people  pass  to  Simonoseki  in  the  isle  of  Niphon ; 
and  Cangoxiraa,  where  the  Portuguese  landed  when  they 
first  discovered  this  country.  The  islands  of  Firando  and 
Amakusa  had  great  celebrity  at  that  epoch,  from  being 

Kampfrr,  11.323.  ^   Kaempfcr.  IF,  p.  <5.  201. 
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book    the  first  seats  of  the  Christian  religion.     The  isle  of  Tsu- 
x^i*     siraa,  between  Riusiu   and    Corea,    forms   a   principality 
.  which  was  tributary  to  the  Coreans  before  it  became  subject 
to  the  Japanese.     The  archipelago  of  Grotto  terminates  Ja- 
pan on  the  south-west. 

To  the  south,  the  island  of  Likeo,  which  we  must  not 
confound  with  the  islands  of  Lieu-kieu9  is  separated  from 
Riusiu  by  a  narrow  strait  It  is  governed  by  a  dturi  or 
native  pontiff,  who  is  a  vassal  to  the  prince  of  Satsuma* 
The  inhabitants  raise  two  crops  of  rice  in  the  year. 
They  cultivate  their  fields  to  the  music  of  songs  accom- 
panied by  the  lyre.  It  is  separated  by  Van  Diemen's 
Strait  from  the  island  of  Tanao-sima,  and  a  chain  of  smal- 
ler islands,  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  archipelago  of 
Lieu-kieu. 

To  the  south-east  the  Japanese  empire  includes  a  small 
archipelago,  containing  a  burning  volcano  and  traces  of 
several  subterraneous  fires  now  extinguished.  The  most 
considerable  island  is  called  Fatsisio,  which  is  500  feet 
high,*  and  steep  on  all  sides;  so  that  it  is  only  accessible 
by  means  of  steps  of  ropes  fixed  to  the  tops  of  the  rocks. 
Here  it  is  said  that  loose  women  who  have  been  disgraced 
and  exiled,  weave  silk  stuffs,  according  to  strange  designs 
dictated  by  a  devious  imagination. 

The  Japanese  are  well  formed,  free  and  easy  in  their 
gestures,  of  a  hardy  constitution,  and  of  middling  stature. 
Their  yellow  complexion  sometimes  inclines  to  brown,  and 
at  others  passes  into  a  pale  white.  The  women  of  distinc- 
tion, seldom  exposing  themselves  to  the  air  without  a  veil 
preserve  complexions  equally  fair  with  those  of  our  Europe- 
Their  eye?,  an  ladies.  It  is  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  eyes  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  chiefly  distinguished.  They  are  farther  from  a 
round  shape  than  in  any  other  people :  oblong,  small,  and 
sunk,  as  if  constantly  winking.  Their  eyelids  form  a  deep- 
er furrow,  and  their  eyebrows  are  placed  a  little  higher  than 
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Fatsisio. 
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*  Falsi  signifies  ten,  and  sjo  eight  in  the  Japanese  language. 
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wo  generally  find  them  in  other  nations.    They  have  for  the    bo  k 
most  part  large  heads,  short  necks,  broad  snubby  noses,  and     XLT* 
the  hair  black,  thick,  and   glossy  from   being  ^habitually  - 
anointed. 

In  those  physical  characters  we  may  perhaps  trace  a  Their  on* 
mixture  of  a  Chinese  with  a  Mongolian  or  M&ntchoorian  Rin- 
race.*  The  Japanese  history,  after  describing  a  se- 
ries of  gods  and  demigods,  says  that  the  nation  owed 
the  first  steps  of  its  civilization  to  a  Chinese  colony. 
Their  annals  go  back  to  a  Chinese  monarch  called  Sin* 
Moosa.  They  represent  him  with  the  head  of  a  bull,  be- 
cause he  taught  them  agriculture  and  the  management  of 
cattle.  But  the  language  of  the  Japanese,  a  more  authen-  Language* 
tic  document,  gives  no  evidence  of  any  foreign  extraction 
of  these  islanders.  It  contains  few  Chinese  terms.  It 
has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  Mantchooria,  of  Iesso,  or 
the  Kurile  islands.  The  resemblances  bM  to  have  been 
found  by  a  learned  ]>erson  between  the  Japanese  and  Tar- 
tar languages  have  long  remained  without  confirmation.! 
The  Japanese  words  are  not  monosyllabic  like  the  Chinese; 
the  conjugations  and  the  syntax  have  a  distinct  and  original 
character.:):  The  Japanese  or  Fomi  language,  is  employed 
in  poetry  and  conversation.  The  bonzes  write  their  theo- 
logical books  in  Chinese,  which  is  to  them  what  Latin  is  to 
us. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  indigenous  Japanese  have  been  sub-  Historical 
jugated  by  a  tribe  of  Mongols  or  Mantchoos,  who  adopt-  epoch' 
ed  the  language  of  the  conquered,  at  what  epoch  are  we 
to  fix  such  an  invasion  ?  The  sacred  era  of  the  Japanese 
goes  back  to  the  eqjfefilishment  of  the  hereditary  succession 
of  the  dairis  or  ecclesiastical  emperors,  which  was  660 
years  before  the  Christian  era.    This  dynasty  retained  its 

*  Do  Guignes,  Historie  de«  Huns.  Gattejrer,  Manuel  d'Hist.  Univ.  part  2d* 
Vol.  I.  p.  441.    Keempfer,  I.  87,  88. 

t  Bayer,  Thesaur.  tpist.  La  Cros.  I.  54. 

X  Thunberg,  Observations  in  linguarn  Japonicam,  in  Nov.  Act.  Upsal.  IT 92, 
V.  p.  258-273.  Hervas,  Catalogo  do  las  letiguas,  II.  64. 
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power  till  the  year  1585  of  our  vulgar  era.  In  this  inter- 
val two  invasions  had  been  repelled,  that  of  the  Mantchoos 
'  in  799,  the  accounts  of  which  are  accompanied  with  many- 
fables.  In  1281,  the  Mongols,  under  Mangoo  Khan,  hav- 
ing conquered  China  fourteen  years  before,  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  Japan.  The  learned  Ainiot  has  given 
us,  in  a  work  translated  from  the  Chinese,*  the  history  of 
that  expedition  according  to  the  Chinese  authors.  In  this 
history,  the  Chinese  army,  joined  to  that  of  the  Coreans, 
amounted  to  100,000.  The  Coreans  furnished  900  ships  of 
war ;  but  that  great  armada  was  dispersed  in  a  dreadful 
storm;  an  event  which  the  Japanese  attributed  to  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  their  gods.  All  the  acquisitions  which  the 
population  of  Japan  could  have  received  from  the  continent 
of  Asia  are  confined  to  some  colonies  of  Chinese  and  Corean 
emigrants. 

The  Japanest  are  probably,  like  all  the  principal  nations 
of  the  world,  so  far  aboriginal  that  their  origin  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  history.  If  they  came  from  the  continent,  they 
must  have" left  it  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  present 
languages.  They  have  some  obscure  accounts  that  besides 
their  race  there  were  other  two  in  the  same  island  of  Ni- 
phon,  the  Jtiorins  or  hairy  Rurilians  in  the  north,  and  a  nation 
of  negroes  in  the  south.  Perhaps  the  latter  were  the  Hara- 
foras  of  the  Philippine  islands.  Many  other  primitive 
races  may  have  shone  in  their  day,  and,  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  become  extinct. 

In  the  year  1128,  the  dairi  or  emperor-pontiff,  who  is  de- 
scended from  the  national  gods,  was  weak  enough  to  appoint 
a  military  chief  called  the  kubo  or  txioogoon.  The  power 
of  this  great  functionary,  consolidated  by  hereditary  suc- 
cession, grew  by  victories  and  by  intrigues,  till  in  1585 
the  kubo  deprived  the  dairi  of  the  last  semblance  of  poli- 
authority.    Ever  since  this  revolution,  the  govern- 


•  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Nations  tributary  to  China,  ronipm 
*d  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Kang-Hi.  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library. 
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ment  of  Japan  may  be  considered  as  an  absolute  and  he-    book 
reditary  monarchy,  supported  by  a  great  number  of  sub-     XL1* 
ordinate  hereditary  princes,  also  absolute,  whose  submis-  " 
sion  to  the  supreme  power  is  secured  by  their  reciprocal 
jealousies  and  the  hostages  which  they  give.     Each  prince 
arranges  the  revenue  of  his  own  fief  or  government.  By  them 
he  defrays  the  expenses  of  his  court,  maintains  a  military 
force,  repairs  the  highways,  and  contributes  to  the  general 
expenditure  of  the  state.    The  daimios  or  princes  of  the 
first  degree,  and  the  womios  who  are  their  inferiors  in  rank, 
possess  a  dignity  which  is  hereditary.    The  siomios  are  not 
only  obliged  to  leave  their  families  in  the  capital,  but  also 
to  reside  there  six  months  in  the  year. 

Travellers  admire  the  Japanese  laws.  Kaempfer  gives  Civil Lawi 
them  the  preference  over  those  of  Europe.  Justice  is  ad- 
ministered in  the  most  expeditious  manner.  The  parties 
appear  in  person  before  the  judge,  who  passes  his  sentence 
without  delay.  But  this  traveller  gives  no  account  of  any 
legal  code.  He  also  reduces  the  value  of  his  authority, 
by  insisting  on  the  pretended  advantage  arising  from  the 
law  by  which  the  visits  of  foreigners  are  prohibited,  and 
no  Japanese  is  allowed  under  pain  of  death  to  leave  his 
country.  According  to  Thunberg,  the  laws  of  this  country 
are  few,  but  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  without 
respect  of  persons ;  only  that  the  rich,  when  found  guilty, 
are  allowed  to  get  off  by  paying  pecuniary  fines.*  '  Delin- 
quencies of  little  magnitude  are  punished  with  death ;  but 
the  sentence  must  be  signed  by  the  emperor's  privy  council. 
The  moral  education  of  children  being  a  political  duty,  pa- 
rents are  rendered  accountable  for  the  crimes  of  those  whose 
early  vices  they  ought  to  have  repressed.  The  police  is 
vigilant.  Not  only  is  there  in  each  town  a  chief  magis- 
trate of  police  called  the  nimban;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
each  street,  being  accountable  in  a  body  for.the  offences 
committed  by  any  one  of  their  number,  nominate  a  commis- 
sioner who  watches  over  the  safety  of  lives  and  properties. 

•  Thunberg,  t.  IV.  64. 
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book    In  each  village  there  is  a  place  surrounded  with  palisades, 
XLI#     containing  in  the  middle  an  inscription  in  large  characters, 
consisting  of  a  code  of  police  regulations.*    It  must  how- 
ever be  confessed  that  Varenius,  a  well  informed  Dutch 
writer,  gives  a  less  favourable  idea  of  the  laws  of  Japan. 
Barbarous  The  punishments  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  marked 
nents.~      with  the  utmost  cruelty.     To  hack  the  criminal  to  pieces, 
to  open  his  belly  with  a  knife,  to  suspend  him    with  iron 
hooks  fixed  in  his  sides,  or  to  throw  him  into  boiling  oil,  were 
common  modes  of  punishment.    The  great  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  ripping  up  their  bowels  with  their  own  hands,  f 
Valentine  also  describes  the  legislation  of  Japan  as  ferocious 
and  sanguinary.    When  we  are  told  that  crimes  are  rare  in 
this  countryf  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  laws  must  be  ex- 
cellent    How  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  country  where  every 
citizen  is  responsible  for  the  offences  of  his  neighbour ;  and 
where  families  and  entire  villages  are  visited  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  punishment  for  the  fault  of  an  individual  ?     Such 
institutions,  if  they   lessen   the  number  of  crimes,  deprive 
innocence  of  its  tranquillity,  and  society  of  its  enjoyments. 
Would  it  not  bo  better  to   run  the  risk  of  being  robbed 
once  or  twice  in  one's  life,  than  to  be  every  moment  in 
dread  of  having  one's  bowels  laid  open  to  atone  for  rob- 
beries committed  by  our  neighbours  ?    All  that  can  be  said 
in  its  favour  is,  that  such  terrible  restraints  may  be  render- 
ed necessary  by  the  degraded  condition  of  human  nature. 
But  allowing  the  standard  of  private  morals  to  be  the  low- 
est that  can  be  imagined,  it  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  sup- 
pose that  the  efficacy  of  the  laws  is  in  proportion  to  their 
atrocity.    The  accountableness  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity for  crimes  which  the  united  vigilance  of  that  por- 
tion is  capable  of  preventing,  is  to  a  certain  extent  wise 
and  politic,  but  it  ought  not  to  go  beyond  pecuniary  fines; 
and  it  is  only. just  where  those  who  are  liable  in  such  pay- 
ments have  the  exclusive  management  of  the  prevention  of 

•  Tbunberg,  IV.  72. 

f  See  the  pUtesof  the  work  entitled  u  Amhassades  des  Hollandais  an  Japon."* 
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the  crimes.     Cruelties  to  those  who  have  forfeited  their    B0<>* 
lives  are  in  all  cases  to  be  avoided;  and  when  practised  to-     XLJ* 
wards  individuals  who  arc  not  the  actual  offenders,  they  are 
sure  symptoms  of  a  hideous  barbarism,  which  imagines  that 
the  abuse  of  the  members  of  the  community  is  the  best  me- 
thod of  insuring  a  due  reverence  for  the  laws. 

The  accounts  of  travellers  concur  in  assigning  to  Japan  p0puia- 
a  prodigious  papulation.     Even  the  mountains,  of  which  t>on* 
this  country  chiefly  consists,  are  turned  to  the  best  account 
by  industrious  cultivators;  and   the  Tokaido,  the  principal 
of  the  seven  great  roads  of  Japan,  is  sometimes  as   much 
crowded   with   travellers   as  the  streets  of  any  European 
capital  are  with  passengers.*     Varenius,  following  the  best 
authorities*!  reckons   the    number  of  troops  kept  by  the  Army, 
princes  and  governors   at   368,000   infantry,   and   38,000 
cavalry;  and  according  to  the  same  author,  the  Kubo  or 
emperor  has  an  army  of  his  own,  amounting  to  100,000  in- 
fantry, and   20,000  cavalry ;    making  in    all  468,000  in- 
fantry, and  58,000  cavalry.     If  this  statement  is  correct, 
we  may  reckon  the  population  at  twenty  or  thirty  millions 
of  souls. 

Tho  navy  of  the  Japanese  is  not  worth  mentioning.  Navy  ana 
Their  vessels  are  flat  in  the  stern,  and  incapable  of  with-  nav,Bat,on 
standing  the  waves  of  a  heavy  sea  ;  and,  though  the  ma- 
riner's compass  is  used  among  them  as  well  as  among  the 
Chinese,  they  are  very  awkward  and  ignorant  sailors.  It 
is  indeed  hardly  conceivable  how  they  could  attempt  in 
former  times  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  Formosa,  and 
even  with  Java,  as  they  are  said  to  have  done.  Their  na- 
vigation to  the  north,  according  to  some  Japanese  maps, 
extended  as  far  as  the  American  coast  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bchring's  Straits,  which  they  called  Foosang.  At 
present  they  scarcely  venture  farther  than  Iesso.  And  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island  speak  of  their  voyages  to  Rakko- 
sima,  or  "  the  Country  of  Sea  Lions,"  which  is  probably 

*  Thunberg,  t.  II.  p.  345.  III.  p.  282  and  313. 
t  Varenius's  Description  of  Japan,  c.  IX. 
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either  Behring's  Inland  or  Kamtchatka,  as  tlie  Greeks  did 
of  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts.* 

Vareniua  has  given  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  Japan 
in  separate  provinces.  He  makes  the  sum  total  2834 
Dutch  tons  of  gold,  which,  valuing  the  ton  at  -£10,000, 
will  be  upwards  of  twenty  millions  Sterling,  without  reck- 
oning the  provinces  and  towns  which  depend  immediately 
on  the  emperor.  But  these  revenues  should* not  be  consid- 
ered as  national,  being  paid  in  kind  to  the  different  princes. 
The  emperor,  besides  the  gross  revenue  of  the  royal  do- 
mains and  his  own  provinces,  possesses  a  considerable  trea- 
sure in  gold  and  silver. 

The  Japanese  are  divided  into  two  leading  sects  of  reli- 
gion, that  of  Sinto,  and  that  of  Budso.  The  first  acknow- 
ledges a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  too  exalted  to  receive  the 
homage  of  men,  or  to  look  after  their  interest* ;  but  they 
admit  as  objects  of  veneration  some  deities  of  subordinate 
rank,  to  whom  they  pray  as  mediators.  They  maintain 
that  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  occupy  the  regions  of  light 
adjoining  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  while  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  wander  through  the  air  till  they  have  expiat- 
ed their  sins.  Though  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  is  foreign  to  that  creed,  the  rigid  adherents  of  the 
Sinto  sect  abstain  from  all  animal  food,  abhor  the  shedding 
of  blood,  and  will  not  touch  a  dead  body.f  They  call 
their  gods  Sin  or  KamU  and  their  temples  Mia.  These 
last  consist  of  several  apartments  and  galleries,  formed,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  by  partitions  which 
are  removed  and  replaced  at  pleasure.  Straw  mats  are 
laid  on  boards,  and  the  roofs  form  on  each  side  a  pro- 
jection sufficient  to  cover  a  sort  of  raised  path  sdr- 
rounding  the  temple,  on  which  the  people  walk.  In  these 
temples  no  figure  is  remarked  that  can  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting the  invisible  Supreme  Being;  but  they  some- 
times preserve  in  a  box  a  small  image  of  some  secondary 
divinity.    A  large  metallic  mirror  is  placed  in  the  middle 


*  !«o-Ki,  d'Arai-Tsikoego,  MS. 
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of  the  temple,  to  remind  the  worshippers  that,  as  every  book 
spot  on  the  body  is  there  faithfully  represented,  the  ni* 
faults  of  the  soul  are  seen  with  equal  clearness  by  the  eyes 
of  the  immortals.*  The  feasts  and  ceremonies  of  their 
worship  are  agreeable  and  cheerful,  because  they  consider 
their  deities  as  beings  who  take  pleasure  in  dispensing  hap- 
piness. 

The  sect  of  Btidso  is  originally  from  Indostan,  and  is  The  Bud« 
the  same  with  that  of  Budha  or  Boodh,  which  is  said  to8ect* 
have  been  formed  either  in  Thibet  or  the  island  of  Ceylon 
about  eight  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Spread 
over  Ava,  Siam,  China,  and  Corea,  that  sect  adopts  some 
maxims  from  others;  but  it  preserves  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration. It  threatens  the  wicked  with  a  dreadful  hell, 
where  it  describes  a  bridge  for  souls,  seas  of  water  and  of 
fire,  and  other  imagery  borrowed  from  the  alpine  regions 
of  Thibet.  It  also,  like  that  of  Swedenbourg,  promises  to 
the  righteous  a  paradise  of  gay  fields,  houses,  and  towns. 
This  paradise,  called  Gokurak,  is  ruled  by  the  god  Am  id  a. 
Boodhaism  is  so  mixed  with  the  Sinto  or  old  religion  of 
Japan,  that  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  will  become  in  time 
impossible,  to  make  any  discrimination  between  the  votaries 
of  the  two. 

Japan  has  a  set  of  moralists  or  philosophers,  whose  doc-  Japanese 
trine  goes  under  the  name  of  Sjooto.  It  has  some  affinity  £jje°™~ 
to  that  of  the  Epicureans,  although  its  professors  acknow- 
ledge, with  Confucius,  that  virtue  is  the  purest  source  of 
pleasure.  These  philosophers  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
soul  of  the' world,  but  do  not  worship  any  subordinate 
deities ;  they  have  no  temples  or  religious  ceremonies.  It 
has  been  said  that  these  deists  favoured  Christianity,  and 
that  their  number  has  decreased  since  the  persecution  of 
that  religion,  as,  in  order  to  avoid  incurring  suspicion,  they 
made  a  point  of  offering  an  ostensible  homage  to  the  gods 
of  their  country. 

From  the  year  1549  till  1638,  missionaries  of  the  order  Introdu<> 

tion  of 

»  rm.     u        ixr       .1  Christian? 

*  Tbunberg,  IV.  p.  21 .  tv 
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book    of  Jesuits  laboured  in  propagating  their  faith.     They  did 
****•     not  find  this  nation  so  ready  as  many  others  to  embrace  a 
-  plausible  creed,  merely  because  it  was  urged  with  earnest 

importunity.  Their  conversion  could  only  be  effected  by 
arguing  with  them  and  resolving  their  doubts.  In  these 
intellectual  efforts  they  obtained  in  the  first  instance  great 
success.  Several  of  the  governors  or  tributary  kings 
openly  professed  Christianity,  and  in  one  district  the  Je- 
suits obtained  the  entire  prohibition  of  every  other  reli- 
gion. Soon,  however,  the  zeal  of  the  grandees  began  to 
cool.  They  differed  materially  in  one  point  of  practice, 
viz.  polygamy,  refusing  to  part  with  their  numerous  trains 
of  wives.  The  whole  missionaries  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  country.  This  mandate  not  being  speedily  put  in  force, 
the  Jesuits  remained,  hut  kept  themselves  extremely  quiet. 
Afterwards  some  zealous  barefooted  friars  arrived  from  the 
Philippine  islands,  whose  open  proceedings  revived  the  se- 
verities of  the  government ;  some  of  them  were  crucified, 
and  others  had  their  cars  cut  off.  At  the  same  time  a 
Portuguese  vessel  having  been  taken  near  Orudo,  was 
found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  arms.  A  strict  examination 
being  made,  the  captain  exculpated  himself  from  the  im- 
putation of  conspiracy ;  but,  being  subsequently  interro- 
gated  by  the  Japanese  officer  on  the  subject  of  the  exten- 
sive conquests  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  of  which  he  bad 
boasted,  he  said  that  these  were  made  by  sending  mission- 
aries, who  converted  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  after 
which  an  armed  force  was  landed,  and,  being  joined  by 
these  converts,  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. The  rage  of  the  sovereign  Tayoosama  than  knew  no 
bounds,  and  a  persecution  of  the  bloodiest  description  was 
immediately  begun.  In  1590,  20.000  Christians  were  put 
to  death ;  and  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries the  massacre  of  1638  involved  37,000.  But 
some  cotemporary  authors  tell  us  that  there  were  no  more 
than  20,000  Christians  altogether  in  the  kingdom.*     These 

*  Flat  de  bono  Statu  Relig.  lib.  II.  cap.  30. 
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disasters  are,  in  party  ascribed  to  the  pretensions  to  power    book 
and  the  political  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  throwing  an  odium     xw* 
on  the  religion  which  they  professed.     It  is  very  probable mmmm wmmmmm 
that  the  commercial  jealousy  which  the  Dotch  harboured 
against  the  Portuguese  had  a  share  in  the  bloody  proceedi- 
ngs.   Ever  since  that  memorable  epoch  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion is  held  in  abhorrence  in  Japan.    The  missionaries  were 
perhaps  too  forward  in  setting  fire  to  the  places  consecrated 
to  the  native  worship.    It  is  very  probable  that,  if  a  band 
of  Jap&nesc  missionaries  should  land  at  Ha vre-de- Grace, 
and  set  fire  to  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  the  French  police 
would  treat  them  with  no  small  severity. 

The  civilization  of  the  Japanese  seems,  like  that  of  the  Progress  o 
Chinese,  to  be  stationary :  but  Japan  has  germs  of  improve-  J^S'ieain- 
ment  which  offer  some  possible  prospect  of  a  moral  revolu-  >°g>  and 
tion.    The  brave  and  intelligent  Japanese  comes  nearer  to  a"' 
the  European,  by  possessing  a  more  masculine  character, 
and  a  higher  degree  of  civil  liberty.    We  are  told  that  their 
learned  language  is  tho  ancient  Chinese,  and  that  their 
written  characters  have  a  great  mutual  resemblance;  but 
those  of  the  Japanese  stand  for  letters,  and  not  for  entire 
words.    The  Chinese  cannot  read  a  Japanese  book;  but 
every  well  educated  Japanese  can  read  the  books  of  China. 
M.  Titsingb,  who  is  now  engaged  in  a  great  work  on 
Japan,  has  given  an  account  of  printed  books  which  do 
honour  to  the  talent  of  that  nation.    Their  types  are  not 
moveable,  and  they  print  only  one  side  of  the  paper.    This 
gentleman  has  in  his  possession  a  superb  Herbal,  drawn 
and  coloured  both  with  taste  and  accuracy ;  he  has  brought 
maps  and  plans  very  handsomely  coloured;   and  which, 
though  they  have  neither  latitudes  nor  longitudes,  will  not 
be  without  their  use  in  chorography.    They  have,  since 
600  years  before  the  Christian  era,  been  in  the  practice  of 
engraving  their  money,  and  the  coats  of  arms  of  their  prin- 
cipal families.*    The  Dutch  language  is  read  and  spoken 

*  M.  Titsingh,  quoted  by  Charpeutier-Cossigny  in  his  voyage  to  Bengal. 
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boor    in  this  Asiatic  country.    Medicine  and  natural  history  be- 
xli«     gin  to  be  taught  from  Dutch  books.    Hitherto  their  physi- 
cians have  been  very  ignorant  men.    Their  astronomers 


Division  of 


time. 


adhere  to  an  extremely  inconvenient  division  of  time.  The 
year,  which  is  lunar,  sometimes  begins  in  May,  sometimes  in 
February.  Seven  times  in  nineteen  years,  an  intercalary 
Schools,  month  restores  it  to  the  solar  course.  The  schools  or  col- 
leges, however,  seem  to  be  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
Asiatic  country.  Floggings  and  bowlings  are  not  the  sounds 
with  which  they  ring,  but  solemn  songs  in  honour  of  their 
heroes  and  national  gods.  Poetry  is  held  in  honour.  In 
some  arts  the  Japanese  surpass  the  improvements  of  Euro- 
pean industry.  They  have  excellent  coppersmiths,  black- 
smiths, and  armourers.  Glass-works  are  common  in  Japan, 
and  they  even  make  telescopes ;  their  pictures  are  loaded 
with  brilliant  colours,  but  in  composition  and  design  they 
are  defective. 
Houses.  Their  houses,  which,  on  account  of  earthquakes,  have 
£^ltture*  only  two  stories,  would  not  please  the  taste  of  a  European, 
nor  would  their  furniture  or  their  dress ;  but  all  these  ob- 
jects evince  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  people.  Di- 
vided into  several  apartments  by  moveable  partitions,  the 
interior  of  the  house  is  ornamented  with  paintings,  and  gilt 
and  coloured  paper;  their  furniture  glitters  with  a  bright 
and  unchangeable  varnish ;  their  clothes  wide,  but  tucked 
up  with  a  sort  of  elegance,  are  of  substantial  cotton  and  silk 
stuffs,  generally  made  in  the  country;  they  also  make  their 
own  clasps,  buckles,  and  other  trinkets  which  belong  to  the 
female  attire,  straw  slippers,  (which  are  left  at  the  door 
when  they  enter  a  house,)  hats  of  flags  which  they  wear  in 
travelling,  and  indeed  almost  every  article  subservient  to 
their  luxury  or  convenience.  The  carriages  in  which  their 
ladies  ride  seem  to  be  elegant  and  commodious.*  They 
procure  a  kind  of  spirit  from  rice,  which  they  call  sakki, 
possessed  of  a  powerful  intoxicating  quality .f 

*  Ambassade  au  Japon,  p.  93. 145. 

t  Titsingh,  in  the  "  Verhandelingen  van  het  Bataviaascb  genootschap.'* 
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A  Japanese  is  certainly  in  some  of  his  forms  rather  a  book 
ludicrous  object ;  his  head  half  shaved ;  the  hair  which  is  XLI* 
left   accumulated   on   the  crown  of  his  head:  the  enor-        .  . 

Descriptioi 

mous  covering  of  oiled  paper  in  which  he  is  wrapped  up  of  a  Jap*. 
when  he  travels;  his  salutations,  which  consist  in  bending ne8C# 
his  body  repeatedly  almost  to  the  ground ;  and  the  fan  which 
he  constantly  holds  in  his  hand,  present  an  extraordinary 
figure.  They  entertain  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  ob- 
serve towards  each  other  the  most  ceremonious  politeness; 
their  courtesies  and  ceremonies  are  infinite;  they  have 
many  books  teaching  how  to  take  a  draught  of  water,  how 
to  give  and  receive  presents,  and  all  the  other  rainutise  of  <*& 
behaviour.  Their  chiefs  are  said  not  so  much  to  resemble 
our  counts  and  dukes  as  tributary  sovereigns,  like  those  of 
Arragon  and  Castile;  they  are  supposed  the  entire  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  part  of  which  they  keep  for  the  sup- 
port of  themselves  and  their  families,  and  divide  the  rest 
among  their  nobles  who  have  vassals  under  them.  The 
Japanese,  proud  of  the  minute  cleanliness  of  his  habits, 
despises  the  Europeans  as  a  dirty  race ;  he  has  no  idea  of 
our  keenness  in  dispute,  and,  even  when  loaded  with  inju- 
ries, does  not  utter  one  vehement  expression ;  but  his  pride 
is  deep,  rancorous,  and  invincible,  and  the  poignard,  which 
is  inseparable  from  his  person,  is  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  vengeance  when  the  object  does  not  expect  it,  or  to 
destroy  his  own  life  in  case  vengeance  is  impossible. 

The  law  allows  only  one  wife  to  the  Japanese,  but  the  wives, 
concubines  live  in  the  same  house ;  the  wife  is  at  the  absolute  c°ncu- 
disposal  of  the  husband ;  and  when  she  incurs  his  displea- 
sure she  has  no  appeal.  Connubial  infidelity  is  rare  among 
them,  although  they  are  subjected  to  no  system  of  seclusion. 
In  cases  of  divorce  they  are  obliged  to  go  constantly  with 
the  head  shaved.  In  their  marriage  ceremonies  there  is  an 
agreeable  simplicity ;  the  woman  standing  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  lights  a  torch,  at  which  the  man  lights  another ; 
it  is  also  the  custom  for  the  young  bride  to  throw  the  play- 
things of  her  childhood  into  the  fire. 
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book        The  bodies  of  people  of  rank  when  they  die  are  burned, 

XLI*     those  of  others  are  buried.    The  festival  of  lanterns  is  ce- 

*~"  lebrated  as  in  China,  to  which  is  added  the  custom  of  vi- 

ritet?r&      siting  the  graves  at  stated  times ;  the  manes  are  regaled  with 

food  and  drink,  and  treated  with  songs  and  compliments. 
spectacles.  The  public  amusements  consist  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, which  are  said  not  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  our  po- 
lished nations;  their  numbers  of  dancing  girls  and  boys* 
announce  the  relaxation  of  public  morals,  which  is  also 
evinced  by  the  great  number  of  infamous  houses  which 
are  more  scandalously  protected  here  than  in  any  other 
country.f 

Inland  communication  is  greatly  facilitated  by  well  kept 

and  foreign  roac^s  >  nor  are  there  any  taxes  to  interrupt  the  progress 
trade.        of  trade.    The  harbours,  though  shut  against  the  commer- 
cial enterprise  of  Europeans,  are  filled   with  large   and 
small  craft.    The  shops  and  markets  teem  with  all  sorts  of 
wares.    In  the  towns  there  are  large  fairs,  which  attract  a 
numerous  concourse  of  people.    The  Chinese  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  their  foreign  trade;  they  import  raw 
silk,  sugar,  turpentine,  and  drugs;  they  export  copper  in 
bars,  varnish,  and  gum-lac.     According  to  Titsingh  and 
Than  berg,  the  profits  of  the  Dutch  trade  to  Japan  are  very 
inconsiderable;  two  vessels  only  are  employed  in  it.     The 
Money.      Japanese  money  is  singular  in  its  form.    Mr.  Titsingh  has 
some  pieces  in  his  possession  which  have  a  convex  ellipti- 
cal shape;  the  gold  pieces  are  called  kobangs ;    the    silver 
ones,  which  are  called  kodama,  sometimes  have  a  figure  of 
Daikok,  the  god  of  riches,  seated  on  two  casks  of  rice,  with 
a  hammer  in  his  right  hand  and  a  bag  in  his  left4     M. 
Titsingh's  collection  of  coins  goes  as  far  back  as  600  years 
before  Christ 

Such  is  this  singular  Asiatic  country,  too  much  extolled 
by  the  travelling  naturalists,  as  Thunberg,  and  too  much 

*  c<Des  danseuses  en  grand  nombre,  ct  surtout  des  danseurs  plus  queffc- 
min^s.*' 

t  Kapmpfer,  II.  9.  $  Titsingh,  dans  !es  Vcrhandclingen. 
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vilified  by  the  missionaries.  The  attention  of  the  former  book 
was  fixed  on  the  magnificent  botanic  garden,  that  of  the  XLU 
latter  on  the  stains  left  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  The 
description  of  Yarenius  and  that  of  Valentine  seem  dictated 
by  the  discontents  of  the  Dutch  nation  at  the  time  at  which 
they  were  composed.  Mr.  Titsingh,  who,  while  exercising 
the  functions  of  Dutch  resident  conciliated  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  of  Japan, 
is  employed  in  a  large  historical,  political,  and  geographi- 
cal work  on  this  country,  which  he  seems  to  have  studied 
with  greater  deliberation  and  greater  zeal  than  any  one 
before  him. 

Two  chains  of  mountains  which  traverse  Corca  andAncmpE 
Japan  seem  to  approach  one  another,  and  have  the  »P-l£o?cho< 
pearance  of  being  afterwards  continued  along  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  scries  of  little  archipelagos,  extend- 
ing from  Japan  to  the  island  of  Formosa.  In  this  mari- 
time region,  which  is  little  known,  we  find  the  state  of 
Loochoo,  or  Leciueyo.  The  difference  in  the  orthography 
arises  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  Chinese  letter  A*, 
similar  to  the  Swedish,  has  neither  the  sound  of  the  Eng- 
lish c/t,  or  tcJi,  nor  of  our  k  ;  it,  therefore,  can  only  be  im- 
perfectly expressed  by  some  combination  of  our  consonants, 
as  tk9  or  tgh.  This  is  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  worthy 
of  engaging  our  interest.  For  the  first  good  information 
on  the  subject  we  are  indebted  to  a  Chinese  ambassador 
named  Soo-pa-koo-ang,  who  was  sent  thither  in  1719,  and 
from  whose  writings  Father  Gaubil  the  missionary  has  ex- 
tracted his  account*  Ksempfer  had  indeed  previously 
mentioned  it  under  the  name  of  the  islands  of  Lequeyo, 
but  in  an  obscure  and  general  manner.  A  very  few  years 
ago,  the  principal  island  was  visited  by  two  British  vessels, 
which  had  gone  out  with  Lord  Amherst  to  China,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  making  this  trip  during  that  noble- 
roan's  stay. 

According  to  Gaubil,  these  islands  form,  as  we  have  al- 

*  Lettres  Edifiantcf,  XIV. 
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book        The  men  are  a  very  small  race,  the  average  height  not 
XLI#     exceeding  five  feet  two  inches,  but  sturdy  and  athletic ; 

— —  the  women    are   of  corresponding  stature*     They  have  a 
good  deal  of  the  Corean   physiognomy,   with    increased 
mildness.     They  have  nothing  of   the  drowsy  and  elon- 
gated eye  of  the   Chinese.    The   few    Chinese   and  their 
descendants  settled    here   have   no  appearance  of  having 
freely  mixed   with   the   Loo-Chooans,  both  their  features 
and  dispositions  being   wholly  distinct.     They  shew    no 
mixture    of   Indian  blood,    being    quite    as    fair   as   the 
southern   Europeans;  even  those  who  are   most  exposed 
are  scarcely  so  swarthy  as  persons  of  the  same  class  of 
society  in  Spain  and  Portugal.    They  are  a  well-bred  and 
cultivated  race.     They  have  a  priesthood  of  bonzes,  who 
are  generally  educated  in  Japan.    Their  books  on  religion, 
morality,  and  science,  are  in  the   Chinese  character,  but, 
for  common  purposes,  the  Japanese  letters   are  employed. 
Their  language  differs  both  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
though    possessing    many   words   in   common    with   both. 
The  emperor  Kyang-Hi  established  a  library  in  the  prin- 
cipal island  in  1720,  and  ordered  a  temple  to   be  built  to 

vi«it  by  the  Confucius.    To  the  latest  visitors,   the  crews  of   the  Al- 

ancTLyra.  ccstc  anc*  ^yra,  ^lls  Pe°p'e  appeared  amiable  in  the  high- 
est degree.  The  friendliness  and  cordiality  of  the  respec- 
table persons  who  composed  these  crews  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  cultivating  a  knowledge  o*f  their  character, 
and  exchanging  with  tliein  sentiments  which  did  the  high- 
est honour  to  both  parties,  and  appear  peculiarly  affecting 
as  occurring  between  races  who  met  from  such  an  immense 
local  distance,  and  had  derived  all  their  ideas  from  sources 
which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  had  no  mutual  communication. 
On  such  scenes  as  are  depicted  in  the  narratives  of  Mr. 
M'Leod  surgeon  of  the  Alccstc,  and  Captain  Hall  com- 
manding the  Lyra,  the  mind  enjoys  a  most  agreeable  re- 
pose, after  having  long  travelled  over  pictures  in  moral 
and  political  geography  which  exhibit  so  many  deplorable 
instances  of  the  inhumanity  arising  from  unrestrained  pas- 
sions, and  from  errors  which  generate  antipathies  that  la- 
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cerate  in  the  deepest  manner  the  peace  of  society.  The  book 
effect  of  this  moral  and  social  excellence  is  heightened  by  XLI# 
the  delicious  picture  which  the  country,  rich  by  nature, 
and  admirably  improved  by  art,  exhibits  to  the  eye,  refuting 
the  dogmatism  of  those  *ho  maintain  that  the  abundance  of 
the  means  of  pleasure  has  an  invariable  effect  in  vitiating 
the  heart,  and  that  virtue  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in 
scenes  in  which  the  scantiness  and  simplicity  of  the  gifts  of 
nature  set  limits  to  the  wanderings  of  human  inclination. 

"  From  a  commanding  height  above  the  ships"  says  Mr.  Scenery. 
M'Lend,  "the  view  is  in  all  directions  picturesque  and 
delightful.  On  one  hand  are  seen  the  distant  lands  rising 
from  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  while  the  clearness  of  the 
water  enables  the  eye  to  trace  all  the  coral  reefs  which 
protect  the  anchorage  immediately  below.  To  the  south  is 
the  city  of  Napafoo,  the  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour, with  their  streamers  flying ;  and  in  the  intermediate 
space  appear  numerous  hamlets  scattered  about  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  which  meander  in  the  valley  beneath.  Turning 
to  the  east,  the  houses  of  Kint-ching  the  capital  city,  built 
in  their  peculiar  style,  are  observed  opening  from  among 
the  lofty  trees  which  surround  and  shade  them,  rising  one 
above  another  in  gentle  ascent  to  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
which  is  crowned  by  the  king's  palace;  the  interesting 
grounds  between  Napafoo  and  Kint-ching,  a  distance  of 
some  miles,  being  ornamented  by  a  continuation  of  villas 
and  country  houses.  To  the  north,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  higher  land  is  covered  with  extensile  forests." 
About  half  a  mile  from  this  eminence,  the  traveller  is  led 
by  a  foot  path  to  what  seems  only  a  little  wood ;  on  enter- 
ing which,  under  an  archway  formed  by  the  intermingling 
branches  of  the  opposite  trees,  he  passes  along  a  serpentine 
labyrinth  intersected  at  short  distances  by  others.  Not 
far  from  each  other,  on  either  side  of  these  walks,  small 
wicker  doors  are  observed,  on  opening  any  of  which  he  is 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  court-yard  and  house, 
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book    with  the  children,  and  all  the  usual  cottage-train,  generally 
XL1'     gamboling  about;  so  that,  while  a  man  fancies  himself  in 
— — —  some  sequestrated  retreat,  he  is  in  fact  in  the  middle  of  a 
populous  but  invisible  village. 

They  found  many  of  these  islanders  persons  of  great  in- 
telligence and  address.  One  individual  is  particularly  cha- 
racterized, whose  name  was  Madera,  a  man  of  rank  and 
influence  in  the  government,  who  came  on  board  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  person  of  mean  condition,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  character  and  intentions  of  these  visitors,  and 
gradually  and  frankly  unfolded  his  real  character  in  pro- 
portion as  his  confidence  in  this  respect  increased.  A 
series  of  anecdotes  is  related,  showing  his  aptness  in  ac- 
quiring both  the  language  and  the  ideas  of  the  English. 
He  delighted  in  receiving  information ;  and  bis  remarks 
were  always  pertinent.  The  map  of  the  world,  with  the 
track  of  the  ship  across  the  various  oceans,  from  Britain  to 
Loo  Choo,  with  the  different  intervening  continents  and 
islands,  when  pointed  out,  he  and  others  traced  witb  great 
care,  and  seemed  at  last  to  comprehend,  though  such  objects 
were  entirely  new  to  them,  and  though  they  appear  to  hare 
had  no  idea  of  the  figure  or  vast  extent  of  the  globe.  Ma- 
dera was  gay  or  serious  as  occasion  required,  but  always 
respectable,  and  all  his  countrymen  seem  to  be  gifted  with 
a  sort  of  politeness  which  might  be  fairly  termed  natural, 
having  in  it  nothing  constrained  or  studied. 
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Table  of  Geographical  Positions  observed  on  the  Coasts  of   bo« 
Mantchooria,  lesso,  Japan,  and  Corea.  XLX 


Places. 


S  EG  B  ALIEN. 

Cape  Elizabeth 

—  Golowatchef 

—  Patience 

—  Amwa    .    . 
Idem  •    • 


Idem 


Cape  Crillon    • 
Idem.    •     .    . 


Kubiles. 


Caoal  of  Nadeshda, 
near  the  peak  Sa- 
17 1  chef    .    .    . 

Iesso. 

Cape  Soya  .    .    . 
—  Romanzof  .    . 

(Notzamboo.) 
Island  of  Kiosheri  or 
LanglesPeak  .    . 


Idem 


Idem 


Cape  Malespina  . 

—  NoToilzof   •  . 

(Okomoov.) 
Island     of     Okosir 

(middle)  .    .  . 

Cape  Nadeshda  . 

I  Volcano  Bay    .  . 


Lat.  N. 


deg.  min*  we. 


54  20  0 
53  13  15 
48  50  0 
46  2  20 
48  3  0 


45  54  0 


45  54  15 


48  2  0 

45  31  15 
45  25  50 

45  23  0 
45  10  48 

45  11  0 


45  42  15 
43  11  0 


42  9  0 

41  25  10 

42  33  11 


Long.  E. 
from  Lond. 

deg.  min.  aee. 


142  45  15 
141  55  15 
144  45  ff 

143  30  35 
143  29  0 


144  40  15 


142  55  15 


141  58  54 


152  52  51 

141  51  15 

141  34  45 

142  10  15 
141  22  5 

141  12  30 


Observers. 


Krusenstern. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

La  Perouse,  after  the 
corrections  of  Dage* 
let. 

Chart  of  La  Peroose's 
Voyage,  (an  error 
in  the  chronome- 
ter.) 

Krtisenstern's  Chart,  (La 
Peronse.  Conoais.  deg 
Terns.) 

la  Peronse,  corrected  by 
Dagalet. 


141  18  45 
140  13  45 


139  30  15 

140  9  55 


Krusenstern. 

Idem. 
Idem. 


Chart  of  La  Perouse. 
(Error) 

La  Peronse  after  the 
corrections  of  Dage- 
let. 

Horner  and  Km  sen- 
ate™, (repeated  and 
accurate  obserra- 
tions.) 

Idem. 

Idem. 


Idem. 
Idem. 


140  52  47  IBrotighton. 
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Table 

continued* 

Places. 

Lat.  N. 

Long.  £• 
from  Lood. 

Observers. 

V 

deg.  mjp.   tee. 

4eg.  mln.   «?. 

Japan- 

CapeSongaar  .    • 

41    16  30 

140  14  15 

Krasenatero. 

—  des  Busses  .     • 

39  .'0    0 

139  44  15 

Idem. 

—  Noto .     .     •    . 

37  36    0 

37  54  15 

Connaiss.  des  Teuw. 

Island  of  Tsus  .     . 
l\anga$aiki  .     .     . 

34  10  30 

129  29  45 

•       •     • 

Kru  sens  tern. 

Coast     or      Mant- 

• 

CHOORIA    AND    Co- 

#. 

USA. 

* 

Cape  Romberg     . 

53  26  30 

141  45    0 

Kruaemtern. 

» 

Bay  Castries    .    . 

51  29    0 

141  59  15 

La    Perotise.    Coonain. 
des  Terns. 

Cape  Monti      .    . 

50  30    0 

141   53  15 

Idem. 

StitTren's  Bay   .    . 

47  53    0 

139  40  15 

Idem. 

Bay  of  Ternay    . 

45  13    0 

137  29  15 

Idem. 

Isle  of  Dagelet 

37  25    0 

131  22  15 

Idem. 

T*a-Choni  (Corea) 

35  30    0 

129  43  15 

Idem* 

Quelpaert  (Island) 

33     7  49 

126  18  57 

Idem. 

N.  B.  The  Table  of  the  68  provinces  and  600  political  subdivisions  of  Ja- 
pan are  omitted  as  of  inferior  importance,  in  order  to  leave  room  for  more 
interesting  materials. 
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PAST    I. 

General  ^Description  of  the  Country. 

Several  circumstances  relative  to  the  Chinese  are  given  book 
in  our  history  of  geography.  There  the  question  is  con-  xlii. 
sidered  which   has    been    agitated    among  geographers,*  * 

whether  that  people  was  known  to  the  ancients.     We  trace 
the  progress  of  the  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  centu- 
ry, and  the  missionaries  of  the  thirteenth,  as  well  as  the 
celebrated  Marco  Polo,  in  their  respective  travels  to  Ca- 
thay or  KUhay,  and  to  Mangi,  orf  Maha-Tchin,  or,  in  other 
words,   northern   and  southern   China.    On   this  account 
these  discussions  will  not  now  detain  us.    We  shall  mere-  Progress  oi 
ly  mention   that   the    travels    of   Rubrijquis  and    Marco  l"^™!" 
Polo  remained  for  a  long  time  almost  unknown,  and  that  »pecting 
the  learned  Pope  Pius  II.,  in  1448,  described  China  only      na" 
from  a  very  short  account  #f  Nicholas  Conti,  who  had  vi- 
sited it  half  a  century  before,  and  whose  veracity  the  pon- 
tiff seems   to    doubtf    It   was   only  by    means   of  the 
Portuguese  navigators  who  succeeded   Vasco  de  Gama* 
that  Europe  received  any  certain  information  of  the  situ^t 

•  See  the  note  at  p.  462  of  this  volume. 
t  Pii  Papu,  II.  Asia,  cap.  15. 
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book    tion,  extent,  and  splendour  of  China.     Since  that  period, 
xxii.    we  owe  our  knowledge  to  some  ambassadors  who  have  seen 
~  the  court  and  the  great  roads,  to  some   merchants   who 

have  inhabited  a  suburb  of  a  frontier  town,  and  a  consid- 
erable  number  of  missionaries    who  have  penetrated   in 
every  direction,  and  who,   being   considered    as  credulous 
admirers   though    artless   narrators,  inspired    little  confi- 
dence in  their  judgment,  so  that  the  world  was  left  to  guess 
at  the  truth   of  numerous  facts  which  these  well  meaning 
persons  were  ill    qualified    to   appreciate.     We   have  also 
some  Chinese  geographers,  whose  dry  tables  of  nomencla- 
ture give  us  little  information.    Thus  any  extended  des- 
cription of  China  that  could  be  given  would  consist  of  a 
series  of  repetitions. 
Chinese  The  conquests  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Mantchoo   (cal- 

smpire.      je(j  ratner  improperly  the  Tartar)  dynasty,  have  extended 
their  power  over  a  great  part  of  the  countries  which  used 
to  be  called  Independent  Tartary,  but  which  were  inhabit- 
ed by  Kalmuks  and  Mongols,  races  of  men  wholly  distinct 
from  the   Tartars.     The  Russians  at   the  same   time   ad- 
vanced into  Siberia.     The  centre  of  the  old  continent  be- 
came a  point  of  mutual  contact  for  two   nations   proceed- 
ing in  opposite  directions  from  its  two  opposite  extremities. 
Two  great  empires,  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese,    the  one 
of  *hich  approaches  the  pole  while   the   other  passes  the 
tropic,  and  which  appeared  to  have  the  whole  world  inter- 
vening, find  themselves  conterminous  on  a  line  extending 
3000    miles    in    length,    from    the  neighbourhood  of   lake 
Palcati    to   the    mouth    of  the   river   Amoor.     This   long 
mutual  frontier  follows  in  general  the  direction  of  the  Al- 
taic, Sayanian  and  Daoorian  mountains.     In  Daooria,  bow- 
ever,  the  Russians  have  extended  their  boundaries  beyond 
the  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Amoor.     Lake  Palcati, 
the  Alak  mountains,  and  the  Beloot  mountains,  separate 
the  Chinese  empire  on  the  west  from  the  Kirguis,  the  Uz- 
becks,  and  the  other  independent  races  of  true  Tartary. 
While  the  Chinese  power  gradually   reached  the  frontier 
of  Asiatic  Russia  on  the  north  and  north-west;  it  extend* 
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ed  to  "the  west  and  south-west  over  the  vast  regions  of  book 
Thibet,  and  has  now  become  almost  conterminous  with  the  XLII» 
British  possessions-  to  the  north  of  Bengal.    The  small  ~     T 

-  ~     .  ^T  i  ■     ■       ^i  +   •      Limits  of 

countries  of  Sinnagur,  Nepaul,  and  the  Garrau  mountains  the  teirito- 
and  others,  the  last  barrier  on  this  side  between  the  Chinese  **• 
empire  and  India,  are  no*  partly  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain.  More  to  the  east,  the  Chinese  province  of 
Tun-nan  comes  in  contact  with  the  Burman  empire.  The 
possessions  of  the  Siamese  do  not  reach  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier; but  the  little  kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Tonquin  are  its 
nearest  neighbours  in  that  quarter,  and  perhaps  tributary  to 
it. 

The  Eastern  Ocean,  forming  many  gulfs  and  straits,  Surround* 
Washes  the  shores  of  the  Chinese  empire  for  an  extent  of"1*80"' 
3,600  miles,  reckoning  from  the  Tonquinese  frontier  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  A  moor.  The  gulf  of  Tonquin  and 
the  Chinese  Sea  bound  this  empire  on  the  south.  The 
channel  of  Formosa  separates  the  island  of  that  name  from 
the  continent  The  Blue  Sea  extends  between  China  and 
the  islands  of  Lieu-Choo  and  Japan ;  the  Yellow  Sea  between 
China  and  Corea.  We  have  already  considered  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  the  extremity  of  which,  explored  by  La  Perouse,  has 
received  the  inappropriate  name  of  the  Channel  of  Tartary. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  the  Chinese  lay  claim  to  the  island 
called  Seghalien  or  Tchoka,  a  country  *hich  may  acquire 
some  importance,  and  of  which  the  more  active  ambition  of 
the  Russians  will  perhaps  take  possession.  The  extremity 
of  the  Mantchoo  country,  which  has  been  called  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  lies  on  the  sea  called  by  modern  navigators 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  by  df  An?ille  the  Sea  of  Kamt- 
chatka. 

The  Chinese  empire,  comprehended  within  these  limits,  Extent  o/' 
has  a  length  of  about  3460  miles,  reckoning  from  Cash- lhe  empirf 
gar  to  the  mouth  of  the  A  moor.    Its  greatest  breadth  may 
be  taken  from  the   Saianian   mountains   to   the  southern 
point  of  China,  opposite  to  the  Island  of  Hay-nan,  a  line 
of  more  than  2000  miles.     Its  surface  may  be  computed 
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at  seven  millions  of  square  miles,  somewhat  less  than  a 
tenth  part  of  that  of  the  habitable  globe. 

In  the  present  bonk  we  confine  ourselves  to   China  Pro- 
per.   This  country  presents  in  itself  a  field  of  very  great 
extent,  having  a  surface  of  more  than  537,000  square  miies, 
inhabited  by  a   population    whitji  some  reckon    150,  and 
others,  333  millions.     This  country  has,  indeed,  no  natural 
limit ;  the  Great  Wall  separates  it  from  the  Mongols  on  the 
north;  on  the  west,  political  limits  are  prescribed  to  the 
wanderings  of  the  Kaltnuks,  or  Eleuths  of  Hoho-Nor,  and 
the  Sifans;  on  the  south,  the  frontiers  of  China  Proper  are 
the  same  with  those  of  the  empire. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  division  and  extent  of  China 
Proper,  according  to  the  information  communicated  by  the 
Mandarin  Chow-ta-sing  to  Lord  Macartney,  when  on  his 
embassy  from  Great  Britain. 


Provinces. 


Pe-tche-li 

Kiang  nail.    Two  provinces    .... 

Kiang-si 

Trhe-Kiaog •     . 

Fo-kieo 

Houquang   j  g^'SL    *.    '.    '.    '.    '.    '. 

Hooan 

Shan-tong 

Shan-si 

e.        .  S  Shen-8i  proper      .     .    .     .      ) 

Shen-"  \  Kan-tctou \ 

Se-shuen 

Quang-tong 

Quang-si 

You-nan 

Koeit-cheou 


Square  Miles. 


58,949 
92.961 
72,176 
39,150 
53,480 

144,770 

65.104 
65,104 
55,268 

154,008 

166,800 
79,456 
78,250 

107,969 
64,554 


1,297,999 


Acres. 


1 


37,727.360 
59,495.040 
46,192.640 
25,056,000 
34,227,200 

92,652,800 

41,666^60 
41.666.560 
35,715,320 

98,565,120 

106,752,120 
50.851.840 
50.080JOOO 
69,100,100 
41,314,560 

830,719,360 


Names*         This  country  has  been  celebrated  under  more  than  one 
name;  the  inhabitants  call  it  Tchon-Koo,  or  "the  centre  of 
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the  world ;"  for  the  Chinese,  in  their  overweening  pride*  book 
consider  other  countries  as  mere  stripes  surrounding  their  XLts* 
own  territory.  The  accounts  of  the  Mahometan  travellers 
of  the  ninth  century*  published  by  Renaudot,  give  southern 
Chirla  the  name  of  Sin,  pronounced  by  the  Persians  Tchin. 
The  origin  of  this  name  is  uncertain;  and,  though  the 
8inaB  of  the  ancients  were  situated  more  to  the  west 
than  any  part  of  modern  China,  the  resemblance  of  the 
names  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to  be  considered  as  un- 
meaning. It  is  highly  probfble  that  it  was  the  ancient 
generic  name  for  all  the  nations  of  Thibet,  China,  and  In- 
dia, east  of  the  Ganges. 

Doubts  no  less  difficult  to  solve  render  the  physical  geo-  Mountain* 
graphy  of  China  less  interesting  than  that  of  so  great  a 
country  ought  to  be.    It  seems  to  contain  two  mountain- 
ous regions,  one  in  the  south-east,  and  the  other  in  the    $ 
north-west. 

The  great  southern  chain  is  known  as  far  west  as  the  Souther* 
provinces  of  You-Nan  and  Koeit-Cheoo.  it  is  not  ascer-  c  auM,% 
tained  whether  it  is  continued  from  the  mountains  of  Thi- 
bet or  not.  This  chain  extends  between  the  provinces  of 
Quan-Si,  Quan-Tong,  and  Fo-Kien  on  the  south,  and  FIoo- 
Quang,  and  Kiang-Si,  on  the  north ;  it  runs  first  from  west 
to  east,  and,  after  reaching  the  limits  of  Fo-Kien,  turns  to 
the  north-east ;  thus  it  separates  the  basin  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  first  from  that  of  Hon-Kiang  on  the  south,  and  then 
from  the  sea  on  the  east.  Two  branches  of  that  chain  cut 
the  basin  of  the  Yan-tse-Kiang  transversely,  so  that  the 
three  provinces  of  Se-Tchuen,  Houquan,  and  Kiang-Si, 
should  stand  at  a  higher  level  than  the  other,  and  form 
a  sort  of  three  terraces.  The  principal  chain  must  be 
difficult  of  approach,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Koeit- 
Cheoo  and  Quan-Si,  since  there  are  some  savage  races 
in  that  quarter  whom  the  Chinese  have  not  been  able 
to  subdue ;  but  travellers  have  only  examined  the  little 
mountain  of  Meiling,   which   rises  3000  feet  above  the 
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book    level  of  the  lake  Po-yang.*    It  is  surrouuded  by  several 
**»"•    other    less    elevated    mountains,    and    the    precipices  of 
which,  covered   with    trees  and   large  plants,   present  a 
View  in  the  highest  degree  wild   and  romantic.     Gneiss 
and  quartz  seem  to  be  the  prevailing  rocks  in  this  moun- 
tain-chain,  called  the  Mangian,  from  Mangi   the  name 
of  southern    China,  and  which  rivals  the  Appenines,  or 
perhaps  the  Pyrenees. 
Northern        The  mountainous  region  of  the  north-west  does  not  so 
chains,      much  consist  of  regular  chains  as  a  succession  of  terraces 
or  table  lands.     Such  at  least  they  are  represented  in  the 
maps  of  d'Anville,  in  which  a  trace  of  mountains  faintly 
delineated  conveys  the  idea  of  great  exactness  and  fidelity. 
In  the  west  of  the  province  of  Se-tchuen  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains runs  parallel  to  the  river  Yalon  from  south  to  north, 
v  and  then  enters  the  Sifan  country,  where  it  takes  the  names 

of  Kentac-la,  Rhat-ci-co,  and  others.     From  this  region, 
inch  in  springs,  the  chain  turns  to  the  east,  and  enters  the 
province  of  Shcn-si,  where  it  runs  parallel  to  the  river  Hoei- 
ho,  then  to  the  Hoan-bo.     It  gradually  disappears  in  the 
province  of  Ho-nan.    In  the  north  of  the  province  of  Shan- 
si,  and  in  the  country  of  thfe  Mongoos-Ortos,  the   Hoan- 
ho  is  found   to  make  a  turn  of  800  miles  to  the    north, 
and  bounds  on   three  sides  a  mountainous  and    perfectly 
isolated  plateau. 
Nature  of       The  province  of  Shan-si  is  full   of  mountains,   which 
tainTof0."  8eem  *°  belong  *°  a  chain  extending  from  the  banks  of 
Shan-si.     the  river  Amoor  across  Mongolia.     The  secondary  branches 
of  this  chain  have  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Gillan.      The 
mountains  are  almost  all  peaked,  and  present  bare  rocks 
in  every  part.     Most  commonly  the  first  terrace  is  of  sand 
and  verifiable  stone;   the  second  is  a  rough  granulated 
limestone,  filled  with  bluish  nodules ;  the  third  is  close  and 
very  irregular,  formed  of  a  hardened  clay  of  a  blue  colour, 
and  sometimes    brownish  red.    In  some  places  there  is  a 

•  Maeartucy's  Embassy.     Barrow,  t.  III.  p.  29,  122.     De   Guignef,  t,  T. 
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large  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  giving  the  clay  an  appear-    boob 
ance  of  ochre.     In  several  parts  adjoining  Mongolia  there    xl11* 
are  perpendicular  veins  of  white  spar  sometimes  miaad  with 
blue.     The  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  contain  in  dif- 
ferent places  large  masses  of  granite,* 

These  mountains  offer  no  traces  of  the  agency  of  fire. 
They  seem  to  have  been  formerly  covered  with  wood ;  at 
present  their  summits,  and  the  parts  which  are  most  expos* 
cd,  exhibit  none  except  stunted  vegetable  productions. 

The  province  of  Shan-ton  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
a  large  mountainous  peninsula.  These  mountains,  which 
contain  coal  mines,  constitute  a  group  wholly  detached 
from  the  other  mountains  of  China.  The  five  most  elevat- 
ed peaks  of  the  chain  are  called  by  the  Chincso  "the 
Horses9  Heads." 

The  largest  plains  of  China  are  those  found  in  the  pro-puins. 
vince  of  Kiang-nan,  between  the  two  great  rivers  Hoan-ho 
and  Yang-tse-Kiang.  These  two  rivers,  with  the  Hoo- 
kian  in  the  south,  form  three  great  basins,  which  com- 
prehend the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  country.  The  coasts 
of  China  seem  in  general  to  be  rocky,  sandy,  and  beset 
with  shallows. 

Hoan-ho,  or  "  the  Yellow  River,"  receives  this  name  from  Riven, 
the  colour  of  the  mud  which  it  carries  along.  Its  known  sour- 
ces are  two  lakes  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Kalmuks  of 
Hoho-nor,  called  also  the  Chochotes.  But  according  to 
d'Anville  there  is  a  river  which  flows  into  the  most  easter- 
ly of  these  lakes,  which  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the 
commencement  of  the  Hoan-ho.  Its  origin  is  thus  similar 
to  those  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine.  Geographers  make 
difficulties  about  these  points  regarding  the  origins  of  great 
rivers,  as  if  science  and  truth  were  in  danger  from  an  error, 
forgetting  that  they  are  mere  questions  of  nomenclature, 
and  that  the  only  object  worthy  of  pursuit  is  to  have  one 
brief  mode  of  speaking,  judiciously  chosen  and  sufficiently 
steady  to  be  always  understood.     Where  this  is  not  the 

*  Macartney's  Embassy,  Iff.  207,  246,  259.    Barrow.  II.  241. 
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book    case,  every  end  is  obtained  by  specifying  the  fact  in  parti- 
cular cases,  as  we  have  now  done. 

The-  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  "  Blue  River,"  rises  some- 
where in  the  north  of  Thibet,  near  the  Desert  of  Gobi. 
But  it  is  only  by  forming  reasonable  though  uncertain 
conclusions  from  a  number  of  contradictory  accounts  that 
d'Antille  and  Arrowsmitn  have  fixed  the  positions  of  these 
sources. 

These  two  great  rivers,  similar  both  in  rise  and  destina- 
tion, descend  with  rapidity  from  the  great  table  lands  of 
Central  Asia,  and  each  of  them  meets  a  branch  of  moun- 
tains which  forces  it  to  describe  an  immense  circuit,  the 
Hoan-ho  to  the  north,  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  to  the 
south.  Separated  by  an  interval  of  1100  miles,  the  one 
seems  inclined  to  direct  itself  to  the  tropical  seas,  while  the 
other  wanders  off  among  the  icy  deserts  of  Mongolia. 
Suddenly  recalled,  as  if  impelled  by  the  remembrance  of 
their  early  brotherhood,  they  approach  one  another,  and 
wind  along  together  like  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  in  an- 
other Mesopotamia;  where,  after  being  almost  conjoined 
by  canals  and  lakes,  they  terminate  within  a  mutual  dis- 
tance of  1 10  miles  their  majestic  and  immense  course. 

Among  the  tributaries  of  these  two  great  rivers  there 
are  some  which  equal  in  size  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe. 
The  Fuen-ho,  the  Hoei-ho,  and  the  Hoay-ho,  fill  into  the 
Yellow-River;  the  Yalon-kiang,  which  is  nearly  700  miles 
long,  the  Trhoii  or  Yan-kiang,  the  La-kiang,  and  the 
Yuen-kiang,  are  tributaries  to  the  Blue  Ri\er.  The  two 
rivers  Yuen  and  Yon  run  first  into  the  lake  Tonting-hoo, 
and  the  Kan  into  the  lake  Po-Yang-h»o,  and  these  two  lakes 
then  send  their  waters  into  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Ear  h  of 
these  secondary  rivers  of  the  interior  of  China  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Loire,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Elbe, 

There  are,  however,  two  Jarjje  rivers  in  China,  which 
maintain  a  perfect  independence  both  of  the  Hoan-ho  and 
the  Yan-tse-kiang.  The  Hoan-kiang  iq  the  south,  des- 
cending from  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan,  after  a  course  of 
740  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Canton;  and  in  the  north 
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the  Pay-ho,  after  receiving  the  Yan-ho,  falls  into  the  Gulf  book 
of  Pekin.  This  multitude  of  rivers  confers  on  the  Chinese  z1*11- 
nation  incalculable  advantages  for  agriculture  and  inland  „ 

«  .    .  .         ■  i  *  i  t.a.    Nature  of 

navigation.     But  their  water  is  seldom  of  a  good  quality  the  waters 
for  human  use,   probably  because  in  their   rapid  descent 
from  the  steep  mountains  they  carry   along  uith  them  a 
quantity   of  foreign   particles,   and   afterwards   wind  too 
alouly  through  the  marshy  flats. 

Some  parts  of  China  are  filled  with  lakes,  several  of  Principal 
which  are  very  large.  Duhalde  tells  us  that  the  lake  of  Mf 
Tong-ting-hoo,  in  the  province  of  Iloti-qtiaiig,  is  more  than 
220  miles  in  circumference.  From  the  borders  of  this  lake 
to  the  city  of  Voo-tchan,  on  an  area  140  miles  long  and 
wide,  there  is  a  great  number  of  lakes  almost  touching  one 
another.  This  circumstance  has  procured  for  the  province 
its  name  Hou-quang,  which  signifies  ••the  Countrj  of 
Lakes."  The  lake  l'ojang-hoo,  in  the  province  of  Kian-si, 
has  a  circumference  of  90  or  100  miles,  and  receives  four 
superb  rivers,  one  of  which  is  fully  equal  to  the  Loire  at 
Angers.  The  navigation  of  that  lake,  however,  is  danger- 
ous. The  Tai-hoo,  a  lake  south  from  Nanking,  is  sur- 
rounded by  very  romantic  hills.  Those  of  Hontse-hoo  and 
Kaoyen-hoo,  to  the  north  of  Nanking,  are  of  vast  extent. 
All  these  lakes  furnish  intermedia  of  communication,  and 
resorts  for  pleasurable  excursions,  and  are  abundantly 
stocked  with  fish.*  In  these  tranquil  basins  harks  are  na- 
vigated which  are  light  enough  to  be  perfectly  portahle; 
and  the  Chinese  peliran,  an  aquatic  bird,  is  trained  for 
catching  fish,  a  ring  being  fixed  round  his  neck  to  prevent 
prevent  hi  in  from  swallowing  his  prc).j- 

The  Chinese  have  displayed  their  enlightened  industry  Canals, 
in  uniting  by  numerous  canals  all  the  waters  with  which 
nature  has  so  largely  endowed  their  empire.    Travellers 

•  Barrow,  III.  12.  II.  387—391. 

t  Anderson's  Narrative  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy,  p.  277.  Shaw's 
Naturalist's  Miscellany,  No.  154.  Duhamel,  Traiie  des  Pgches,  sect.  III.  ch. 
X.  p.  17. 
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are  astonished  at  the  length  and  commodiousncss  of  tliest 
canals.  They  are  deep  enough  at  all  seasons  to  carry  largi 
vessels.  But  their  locks,  or  rather  their  perforated  dykes, 
by  means  of  which  vessels  ascend  and  descend,  are  con- 
structed with  very  little  skill.*  The  rivers  and  canals  are 
covered  with  so  great  a  number  of  vessels  loaded  with  all 
sorts  of  provisions,  that  the  waters  seem  to  have  on  their 
surface  as  large  a  population  as  the  land.  The  canals  have 
a  stone  quay  all  along  their  margin,  and  sometimes  bridges 
constructed  with  wonderful  art :  but  the  navigation  is  slow, 
because  the  vessels  are  general  I  v  dragged  by  men.  The 
numerous  rills,  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  fields,  and  the 
quick  succession  of  villages,  render  China  a  country  highly 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  wonders  of  nature  being  conjoined 
with  those  of  human  industry.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  canals  is  that  called  the  Imperial  Canal,  forming  a 
communication  between  Pekin  and  Canton,  about  1660 
miles  long.  It  was  built  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  under  the  grandson  of  Genghis-Khan.  The  only 
interruption  of  this  long  navigation  is  a  distance  of  one 
day's  journey  in  crossing  a  mountain  between  the  province 
of  Quantong  and  that  of  Kian-shf 

The  difference  of  climate  between  the  different  provinces 
is  increased  by  the  influence  which  the  mountains  of  Central 
Asia  necessarily  exercise,  the  cold  of  which  often  diffuses 
itself  over  the  adjoining  countries.  On  the  other  side 
the  proximity  of  an  immense  ocean  must  modify  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  the  climate  and  seasons  of  the  maritime 
provinces. 

Tho  hurricanes  to  which  the  island  of  Formosa  is  ex- 
posed often  extend  their  ravages  over  the  adjoining  shores 
of  China.  The  Chinese  history  has  committed  to  record  the 
storm  which  destroyed  the  immense  fleet  destined  for  the 
conquest  of  Japan.    The  dreadful  water-spouts  and  whirl- 

*  De  Guigtics,  II.  33,  35,  195.    Macartner,  IV.  171. 
t  Duhalde,  I.  33.     Macartney,  &c. 
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winds  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin    book 
also  infest  the  Chinese  Sea.  h.i£ 

The  south  of  China,  near  the  tropic,  experiences  heats  — — — 
stronger  than  those  of  Bengal,  but  moderated  by  the  mon-  eau 
soons  or  periodical  winds.  The  mean  heat  of  Canton  is 
about  76°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.*  The  great  trade  wind 
blowing  from  east  to  west  does  not  seem  to  reach  the  south- 
ern coasts  of  China,  or  if  it  does,  it  is  only  in  an  indirect 
and  inconstant  manner.  The  accounts  given  of  these 
winds  by  navigators  seem  full  of  contradictions ;  the  north- 
east winds  appear  to  prevail  in  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
south-west  and  south  in  the  fall ;  but  both  of  them  are  liable 
to  frequent  changes. 

The  northern  and  western  parts  of  China  have  a  far  cold- 
er  climate  than  the  countries  of  Europe  which  are  situated 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The  elevation  of  the  land, 
and  the  snows  with  which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
the  central  mountains  of  Asia  are  covered,  contribute  to  pro- 
duce this  difference  of  temperature. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold  are  much  greater  at  Extremes 
Pekin  than  at  Madrid,  though   the  latitude  is  much   the^j^ 
same;   it  freezes  daily   in    December,  January,   and  Fe- 
bruary, and  yery  often  in  March  and  November.     The 
cold  is  often  followed  by  excessive  heat.    At  Pekin  there  climate  of 
are,   properly  speaking,   only  two  tifcsons,    winter    andPekm' 
summer.     Calculating  according   to  the  observations   of 
Father  Amyot,f  the  mean  term  of  the  greatest  heat  is  121° ; 
that  of  the  greatest  cold  63°  below  zero ;  the  medium  heat 
of  the  year  55°. 

The  winds  are  often  extremely  violent  at  Pekin.  In  Winds. 
spring  and  autumn  they  begin  at  sunrise  and  cease  at 
sunset;  they  carry  along  with  them  a  copious  impregna- 
tion of  yellow  dust  resembling  a  shower  of  sulphur,  which 
is  thought  by  some  be  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  of  the 
pines  and  other  vegetable  species  that  grow  in  the  neigh- 

*  Kirwan  on  Temperature  and  Climate. 

*  Mcmoires  des  S^avans  Etrangers,  t.  VI.  p.  S09. 
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bourbood  of  Pekin.    The  north  and  south- vest 
the  most  prevalent 

Rain  is  rare  in  Pekin  during  winter.  Nothing  but  snow 
falls  at  that  season,  and  that  in  small  quantity.  The  months 
of  June,  Jul},  and  August  are  very  rainy;  November  is  'he 
driest  month  of  the  whole  year.  Storms  are  frequent  in 
December  and  January.  The  average  number  of  rainy 
days  throughout  the  vear  is  fiftv -eight.  At  Pekin  aurora 
borealos  and  several  other  luminous  appearances  are  fre- 
quently seen,  some  which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature  oc- 
cur during  the  day. 

While  entering  on  a  view  of  the  vegetable  riches  of 
China,  the  treasures  of  an  excellent  agriculture  arrest  our 
attention.  The  principal  object  of  cultivation  is  rice  ;  but 
in  the  north-west  there  are  places  too  cold  and  dry  for  this 
grain,  which  is  therefore  replaced  by  wheat.  Yams, 
potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  beans,  and,  above  all,  a  species  of 
white  cabbage  called  petsai,  are  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try.* 

Almost  the  whole  arable  land  is  constantly  employed  in 
the  production  of  human  food.  The  practice  of  fallowing 
is  unknown.  There  are  very  few  pastures,  and  few  fields  of 
oats,  of  beans,  or  of  turnips  for  feeding  cattle.  Even  the 
steepest  mountains  are  brought  into  cultivation ;  they  are 
cut  into  terraces,  resembling  at  a  distance  immense  pyramids 
divided  by  numerous  steps  or  stories;  and,  what  is  real]/ 
worthy  of  our  admiration,  the  water  which  runs  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  is  raised  from  terrace  to  terrace  to  the  very 
top,  by  means  of  a  portable  chain  pump  which  may  be  car- 
ried about  and  worked  by  two  men.  Reservoirs  are  also 
dug  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  from  which  the  rain  water 
that  is  collected  is  let  down  by  a  variety  of  gutters  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  sides.  In  such  places  as  are  steep  or  too 
barren,  pines  and  larches  are  planted.f 

The  plough  is  on  a  very  simple  construction;    it  has  only 

*  De  Guignes,  III.  326. 

t  Macartney,  IV.  210.  Plane.  XXXVI.  De  Guignes,  I.  288.  IU.  335, 
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one  handle  op  hilt,  and  no  coulter.    As  they  do  not  fallow    book 
their  ground,  and  h»ve  no  turf  to  cut,  the  coulter  is  con-    XLII« 
sidered  as  useless.  They  sow  their  corn  in  clean  drills  form- 
ed  by  the  drill  plough,  a  method  lately  trifed  in  some  parts  mmts. 
of  England.    The  drill   plough  employs  the  women  and 
children  of  the  farmers.      The  Chinese  sometimes  use  a 
large  cylinder  to   separate  the  grain  from  the  ear;  they 
have  always  practised  winnowing  with  a  machine  precisely 
similar  to  the  fanners  which  were  introduced  into  Europe 
about  a  century  ago.* 

The  animals  employed  for  agricultural  labour  and  for  Bestial, 
carriage,  as  well  as  those  intended  for  food,  are  generally 
kept  in  stables,  and  the  fodder  is  collected  for  them. 
Horses  are  chiefly  fed  on  beans  and  finely  chopped  straw. 
In  the  northern  provinces  oxen  are  used  for  the  plough, 
as  it  is  too  cold  for  the  buffalo ;  but  the  latter  is  preferred 
wherever  the  climate  admits  of  it.  No  substance  suscepti- 
ble of  putrefaction  escapes  the  patient  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants in  i lie  preparation  of  manure.  The  different  ex-  Manure. 
pedients  to  which  they  have  recourse  for  the  collection  and 
improvement  of  that  valuable  article  are  numerous  ;  but  a 
description  of  the  details  is  not  necessary,  and,  in  a  work 
of  this  sort,  would  be  repugnant  to  good  taste. 

The  manner  in  which  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  arc 
disposed  contributes  to  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture. 
They  are  not  collected  in  villages,  but  all  dispersed.  They 
use  no  fences,  nor  gates,  nor  any  precautions  against  wild 
animals  or  thieves.  The  women  raise  silk  worms;  they 
spin  cotton,  which  is  in  general  use  among  the  common 
people  for  persons  of  both  sexes;  they  also  manufacture 
woollen  stuffs.  The  women  are  the  only  weavers  in  the 
empire. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  honours  conferred  on   agri-  Agricuitu- 
culture  by  the  Chinese  government.    Every  year,  on  the ral  fetCt 
fifteenth  day  of  the  first  moon,  which  generally  corresponds 
to  some  day  in  the  beginning  of  our  March,  the  emperor 

•  Barrow,  Iff.  66.    Do  Guignes,  I.  348.  II.  17.  III.  33!>, 
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book  in  person  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  opening  tin 
xlii.  ground.  He  repairs  in  great  state  to  the  field  appointed 
.  for  this  ceremony.  'I  he  princes  of  the  imperial  family, 
the  presidents  of  the  the  great  tribunals,  and  an  immense 
number  of  mandarins  attend  him.  Two  sides  of  the  field 
are  lined  with  the  officer*  ot  the  emperor's  house,  the  third 
is  occupied  by  different  mandarins;  the  fourth  is  re- 
served for  all  the  labourers  of  the  province,  who  repair 
thither  to  see  their  art  honoured  and  practised  by  the  head 
of  the  empire.  The  emperor  enters  the  field  alone,  pros- 
trates himself*  and  touches  the  ground  nine  times  with  his 
head  in  adoration  of  Tien  the  God  of  heaven.  He  pro- 
nounces with  a  loud  voice  a  prayer  prepared  by  the  court 
of  ceremonies,  in  which  he  invokes  the  blessing  of  the 
Great  Being  on  his  labour  and  on  that  of  his  whole  peo- 
ple. Then,  in  the  capacity  of  chief  priest  of  the  empire, 
he  sacrifices  an  ox,  in  homage  to  heaven  as  the  foun- 
tain of  all  good.  While  the  victim  is  offered  on  the 
altar,  a  plough  is  brought  to  the  emperor,  to  which  is 
yoked  a  pair  of  oxen,  ornamented  in  a  most  magnificent 
style.  The  prince  lays  aside  his  imperial  robes,  lays 
hold  of  the  handle  of  the  plough,  and  opens  several 
furrows  all  round  the  field;  then  gives  the  plough  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  chief  mandarins,  who,  labouring  in 
succession,  display  their  comparative  dexterity.  The  ce- 
remony concludes  with  a  distribution  of  money  and  pieces 
of  cloth  as  presents  among  the  labourers ;  the  ablest  of 
whom  execute  the  rest  of  the  work  in  presence  of  the  em- 
peror. After  the  field  has  received  all  the  necessary- 
work  and  manure,  the  emperor  returns  to  commence  the 
sowing  with  similar  ceremony  and  in  presence  of  the  la- 
bourers. These  ceremonies  are  performed  on  the  same 
day  by  the  viceroys  of  all  the  provinces. 
Waite  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  creditable  tra- 

itnds.  Tellers  have  represented  the  state  of  Chinese  agriculture  as 
far  less  flourishing  than  is  generally  maintained.  On  the 
road  from  Pekin  to  Canton  there  are  extensive  tracts  in  a 
state  of  nature,  arid  mountains  which  are  susceptible  of  no 
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sort  of  culture,  and  downs  of  an  aspect  as  gloomy  as  those    boo* 
of   Brittany.     The    western    provinces,  according  to  the    XLI'» 
accounts  of  the   Chinese,  contain  a  still  larger  extent  of 
barren  land.* 

The  Chinese  have  many  fruit  trees,  but  in  that  article  Fruit  tree 
their  industry  is  far  behind.  Wedded  to  old  habits,  they 
have  added  little  improvement  to  the  species  as  furnished 
by  nature.  Their  finest  fruits  are  in  general  far  in- 
ferior in  flavour  to  those  of  Europe.  They  do  not 
practise  grafting.  They  pay  very  little  attention  to  the 
making  of  wine,  though  several  provinces  of  the  empire 
abound  in  vines,  the  grapes  of  which  are  chiefly  sold  in 
the  form  of  dried  raisins.  Among  the  fruit  trees  of  China 
we  may  remark  our  lemon  tree  and  the  Citrus  Chinensis, 
three  kinds  of  oranges,  among  which  that  called  kammat 
is  of  the  size  of  a  cherry,  the  Chinese  chesnut,  the  bana- 
na, the  tamarind,  the  mulberry,  and  the  guava,  bearing  a 
fruit  similar  to  the  pomegranate.  Several  European  fruits, 
such  as  gooseberries,  (raspberries,  according  to  some,)  and 
olives,  are  hardly  known  in  China.  Cabbage,  turnips, 
and  potatoes  form  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  culture  of  these  vegetables  is  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection. 

But  nature  has  conferred  on  China  other  treasures  which  Tea  tree. 
are  peculiar  to  that  country.  Tea,  which  has  now  become 
an  article  of  the  first  necessity  for  more  than  one  nation  of 
Europe,  brings  immense  profits  to  the  Chinese.  The 
Thea  viridis  or  green  tea,  and  the  Thea  bohea  or  black 
tea,  have  been  generally  considered  as  trees  of  different 
species,  but  some  able  botanists,  and,  among  others,  Messrs. 
Ventenat  and  Celsius,  have  thought  that  the  tea  tree  is  a 
single  species,  only  subject  to  varieties.  Sir  Geo.  Staunton 
also  thinks  that  the  green  and  the  bohea  tea  grow  on  the 
same  shrub,  but  that  the  latter  undergoes  some  prepara- 
tion which  deprives  it  of  its  powerful  agency  on  the  sys- 

*  Mlmoires  sur  la  Chine,  VIII.  p.  295.     Duhalrie,   t.  I.  p.  14,  15.    Lettres 
*difiantes,  XXII.  p.  177,  (Nonobstant  Macartney,  IV.  471.) 
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book    tem,  and  communicates  to  it  a  deeper  colour.    De  Guig- 
xlii.    nes  tells  us  that  green  and  black  tea  differ  in  their  origin: 

that  the  one  is  the  produce  of  the  province   of  Kian-quan 

and  the  other  of  Fokien.  Black  tea  has  not  the  corrosive 
quality  of  green.*  Other  species,  as  imperial,  Congo,  and 
singlo,  have  got  these  names  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
or  the  names  of  the  districts  which  produced  them.  A  par- 
ticular odour  is  communicated  to  tea  by  mixing  it  with  the 
leaves  of  the  sweet-smelling  olive.  The  tea  shrub  does  not 
prosper  in  the  best  manner  any  where  except  in  the  space 
x  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Canton  on  the  south  and  the  Yang- 

tse-kiang  on  the  north,  which  lies  between  the  parallels  ot 
30°  and  23°.    Farther  north  and  farther  south  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it  is  less  advantageous. 
The  cam-       The  camphor  tree  grows  to  a  size  which  entitles  it  to 
muSberry'    *>e  num^ere^  among  trees,  and  it  furnishes   sdme    of  the 
&c,  handsomest  and  best  wood  for  carpentry*    The  branches 

alone  are  used  for  preparing  the  drug  known  under  the 
name  of  camphor.  The  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  is 
used  for  making  cloth  and  paper.  From  the  fruit  of  the 
Croton  sebiferum  or  tallow  tree,  a  green  coloured  wax  is 
obtained  which  is  formed  into  tapers*  The  Chinese  var- 
nishes are  in  great  reputation.  They  are  made  of  a 
gum  which  is  obtained  by  incision  from  a  tree  called  in 
the  Chinese  language  shi-shu.  The  aloe  has  the  height 
and  figure  of  an  olive  tree.  It  contains  within  the  bark 
three  sorts  of  wood ;  the  first,  black,  compact,  and  heavy, 
is  called  eagle  wood;  it  is  scarce;  the  second,  called  Ci- 
lam boor,  is  light  like  rotten  wood ;  the  third,  near  the 
centre,  is  called  Calamba  wood,  and  sells  in  India  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  Its  smell  is  exquisite;  it  is  an  excellent 
cordial  in  cases  of  fainting  or  of  palsy.  The  bamboo  grows 
in  marshy  places.  Its  tops  are  applied  to  a  great  many 
uses,  on   account  of  their  lightness.    While  young,  they 

*  Father  Lecompte,  Mlrooire  sur  l'etat  present  de  la  Chine,  I.  lettre  8,  p.  36S. 
De  Quignes,  III.  244,  247,  etc.    Macartney,  IV.  192.    Barrow,  III.  79. 
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are  cut  and  split  for  matting.    When  old,  they  acquire  a    book 
hardness  equal  to  that  of  the  strongest  building   timber.    xmi» 
Their  fibrous  part  is  made  into  paper.     The  sugar  rane  — — 
grows  in  the  south  of  China,  and  sugar  is  one  of  the  com-  Sugar 
modi  ties  which  the  Europeans  export  from  that  country.  cane»  **• 
The  case  is  the  same  with  indigo.    The  crops  of  cotton  are 
equally  abundant.    But  cinnamon,  clove,  and  nutmeg  trees, 
are  in  small  number,  and  confined  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  country. 

Arrow-root,  galanga,  sarsaparilla,  and  rhubarb,  are  num-  Medical 
bered  among  the  articles  of  export,  but  the  rhubarb  proba-  drug9' 
bly  comes  from  Mongolia  and  Thibet. 

In  the  maritime  provinces  of  China  no  large  forest  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  plains,  but  several  o»  the  mountains.  There 
are  some  of  immense  extent  in  the  western  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Pines  and  birches  are  very  common.  The  weeping  Forest 
willow,  the  Indian  fig,  the  Thuia  drimtalis  or  Arbor  vitae, trees* 
the  Hibiscus  mutabilis,  and  several  other  trees  and  shrubs 
form  little  groves,  or  grow  detached  in  places  not  subjected 
to  agriculture. 

The  Chinese  rear,  though  in  comparatively  small  num-  Domestic 
ber,  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe;  the  horse,  the&nilDAl'' 
ass,  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  pig ;  but  their 
horses  are  small  and  ill-formed.  The  camels  of  China  are 
often  no  larger  than  our  horses ;  the  other  breeds  are  good, 
and  particularly  that  of  pigs.  The  kind  of  dog  most  com- 
mon in  the  south  from  Canton  to  Tong-chin-tchen,  is  the 
spaniel  with  straight  ears.  More  to  the  north,  as  far  as 
Pekin,  the  dogs  have  generally  hanging  ears  and  slender 
tails. 

Elephants  are  common  in  the  south  of  China,  and  ex- Wild  art- 
tend  as  far  as  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude  in  the  pro- mal8, 
vinces  of  Kiang-nan  and  of  Yun-nan.    The  unicorn  rhino- 
ceros lives  on  the  sides  of  the  marshes  in  the  provinces  of 
Tun-nan  and  Quan-st.    The  lion,   according  to  Duhalde 
and  Trigault,*  is  a  stranger  to  China;   but  the  animal 

*  Trigault,  Exped.  Sin.  L.  IV.  cap.  2. 
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figured  by  Neuhof,  under  the  name  of  the  tiger,3*  seems  to 
be  the  maneless  lion  known  to  the  ancients,  described  by 
Oppian,  and  seen  by  M.  Olivier  on  tbe  Euphrates.  Marco 
Polo  sa*  lions  in  Fo-kien :  there  were  some  at  the  court  of 
Kublai  Khan.f  I  he  true  tiger  probably  shows  himself  is 
the  most  southerly  provinces,  where  there  are  also  various 
kinds  of  monkies,  the  long-armed  gibbon  or  Simia  longiwk** 
no,  the  Simia  injluens  or  ugly  baboon,  and  the  Simia  silvan* 
which  mimics  the  gestures  and  even  the  laughter  of  men. 
The  musk  animal*  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  central  pla- 
teau of  Asia,  sometimes  goes  down  into  the  western  pro* 
vinces  of  China.  The  deer,  the  boar,  the  fox,  and  other 
animals,  some  of  which  are  little  known,  are  found  in  the 
forests  of  China*        * 

Tame   poultry   abounds  in   China,   particularly    ducks. 
They  are  seen  wandering  in  whole  flocks  on  the  canals, 
and  in  the  evening  their  owners  call  them  home  ^kith  a 
whistle.     Several  of  the  birds  of  the  country  are  distin- 
guished for  beauty  of  form  and  brilliancy  of  colour ;  such 
as  the  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  which  we  see  often  paint 
ed  on  the  Chinese  papers,  and  which  have  been  brought  to 
this  country  to  adorn  our  aviaries;  also  tbe  Chinese  teal, 
remarkable  for  its  two  beautiful  orange  crests.     The  in- 
sects and  butterflies  are  equally  distinguished  for  their  un- 
common beauty.     Silk  worms  are  common,  and  seem  to  be 
indigenous  in  the  country.     From  drawings  made  in  China 
it  appears  that  it  possesses  almost  all  the  common  fishes  of 
Europe;  and  M.  Bloch  and  M.  de  Lacepede  have  made  us 
The  Gold-  acquainted  with  se\eral  species  peculiar  to  it.     The  Chinese 
Fl8ba         gold-fish,  which  in  that  country  as  with  us  is  kept  in  basins 
as  an  ornament,  is  a  native  of  a  lake  at  the  loot  of  the  high 
mountain  of  Tien-king,   near  the  city  of  Tchang-hoo,  in 
the  province  of  Tche-kiang.     From  that  place  it  has  been 
taken  to  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  to  Japan. 
It  was  in  1611  that  it  was  first  brought  to  England. 


*  Neuhoff,  Ambassade,  F.  II.  p.  96. 
+  M.  Polo,  dc  reb.  orient.  II.  17.  67,  68. 
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Silver  mines  are  abundant  in  China,  but  are  little  work-    book 
ed ;  perhaps  the  ignorance  of  tlie  Chinese  is  the  cause  of    XLII» 
that  circumstance.     Gold  is  chielly  obtained  fiom  the  sand  77""~T" 
of  the  rivers  in  the  provinces  of  Se-tchuen  and  Yun-nan, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Thibet.    No  gold  or  silver  money  is 
coined.    The  tutenague  is   a  white  metallic  substance,  of  Tute- 
which  the  Chinese  make  \essrls  and  chandeliers.     Its  exact na6ue* 
nature  is  still  a  problem.     Some  say  that  tutenague  is  the 
name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  zinc;  others  consider  the 
tutenague  of  China  as  an  artificial  mixture  of  different  me- 
tals, while  the  tutenague  of  India,  according  to  them,  is 
pure  zinc  without  any  alloy  of  lead.*    M.  de  Guignes 
affirms  that  it  is  a  native  mixture  of  lead  and  iron  peculiar 
to  China.    The  province  of  Hou-qittiag  contains  a  mine 
which  furnishes  it  in  great  abundance^ 

The  yellow  copper  of  Yun-nan  and  other  provinces  is  Copper. 
used  for  making  the  small  coin  which  is  current  through 
the  whole  empire.  But  there  is  also  a  peculiar  copper  of 
a  white  colour,  which  the  Chinese  call  petung,  or  accord- 
ing to  some  pa-kfong.  The  knowledge  which  we  have  of 
thi-  metal  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  on  its  precise  nature. 
According  to  Kinumaun  it  is  a  composition  of  copper,  nick- 
el, and  iron.  To  render  it  softer  it  is  alloyed  with  tute- 
nague, or  what  answers  better,  a  fifth  part  of  silver.:): 

Lead  and  tin  are  the  two  metals  found  in  smallest  quan- 
tity in  China.  That  which  is  exported  from  Canton 
comes  from  Thibet  and  Japan.  The  mines  of  quicksilver 
must  be  abundant  in  Yun-nan,  although  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  precise  localities.^  Realgar,  or  the  na- 
tive sulphuret  of  arsenic,  known  to  us  as  a  violent  poison,  Arsenic. 
is  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  blocks  for  making  pagodas 
and  vases.    When  they  want  to  take  a  purge,  they  swallow 

*  Haiiy,  Min6ralogie,  t,  IV.  p.  158. 
t  De  Guignes,  III.  p.  262,  &c. 

t  Gillan,  in  Macartney,  IV.  289. 

*  De  Guigne?,  III.  p.  255. 
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book    vinegar  and  lemon  juice  which  have  been  kept  for  son 

XLII#    hours  in  vessels  of  realgar.* 

Vj|riouj  Lazulitv,  jaspar,  rock  crystal,  nephritic  jade,  magnet i 

stones,       iron,  granite,  porphyry,  and  different  kinds  of  marbles,  ai 

found  in  China.     There  is  a  kind  nf  marble  possessed  of 

sonorous  property,  to  uhich  travellers  have  given  the  nam 

of  "  the  musical  stone."     Several  images  are  made  of  pot 

stone,  (the  talc  graphique  of  Hauy.)     The  interior  of  Chin 

undoubtedly  contains  a  great  number  of  useful  or  ctiriou 

minerals;  but  the  information  respecting  them  furnished  bj 

missionaries  and  by  the  Chinese  is  extremely  vague.     Ru 

bies,  corundum,  or  adamantine  spar,  and  some  varieties  o 

rock  crystal,  are  found  there.     Nor  must  we  omit  to  men 

tion  the  three  substances  employed  in  the  composition  o 

Chinese  porcelain:  petuntse,  a  whitish  laminated  feltspar 

kaolin*  a  feltspar  in  the  state  of  earth  or  clay ;  and  che-kao 

or  sulphate  of  barytes. 

In  setrral  of  tin*  northern  provinces  mineral  coal  is  found 
in  great  abundance.  The  Chinese  pulverize  it  and  form  i1 
with  water  into  balls  which  are  exposed  to  dry.  Then 
seems  to  be  no  fossile  salt  in  the  eastern  parts  of  China 
and  kitchen  salt  is  procured  by  crystallization  from  sea 
water.  The  northern  and  western  provinces  contain  abun- 
dance of  saltpetre. 

♦  Hauy,  IV.  p.  234. 
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PART  II.     '*#• 

» 

Topographical  Details*    Provinces  and  Towns. 

The  general  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  physical  book 
state  of  China  comprehends  a  selection  of  all  that  appears  xuii. 
unambiguous  in  the  different  accounts  given  to  the  world.  ' 

We  proceed  to  the  particular  description  of  the  provinces, 
beginning  with  that  which  contains  the  modern  capital.         N 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  exacted  that  we  shall  describe 
the  1572  towns,  2796  temples,  3158  bridges,  10,809  public  Number  o< 
buildings,  or  the  765   lakes,  and  the   14,607  mountain*, t0WDS* 
enumerated   by  the   Chinese  authors.    Though  we  shall 
avoid  the  unmeaning  rapidity  of  the  English  geographers, 
we  must  not  run  into  the  opposite  fault*  but  leave  to  such 
as  Busching  the  unwieldy  nomenclatures   of  the  Chinese 
books. 

The  province  of  Pe-tche-li,  situated  in  the  gulf  of  the  Province  of 
same  name,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Wall,  is  pro-  Pe"tche~1K 
ductive  in  grain  and  cattle,  but  deficient  in  wood.  The 
high  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin  furnish  all 
the  coal  which  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  though  it  is  in  general  use,  the  mines  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  being  soon  exhausted ;  these  mountains  also 

vox.  lit  72 
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yield  a  little  gold  and  iron ;  the  soil  is  sandy  and  nitrous, 
the  air  cold  and  healthy.* 

Pckin,  the  chief  city  of  the  province,   is  the  capital  of 
the  whole  Chinese  empire,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of 
its  sovereigns.    It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Great  Wall.    It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  and  is  divided  into  tWb 
cities;  the  Tartar,  or  more  properly  the  Mantchoorian 
city,  contains  the  imperial  palace,  and  forms,  along  with 
the  other  or  Chinese  city,  an  irregular  whole,  seventeen 
miles  in  circumference.    The  waifs  of  Pekin  are  fifty  cu- 
bits in  height,  and  conceal  the  buildings  from  the  view; 
the  gates  are  not  embellished  with  statues  or  with  sculp- 
ture, but  their  prodigious  height  gives  them  at  a  certain 
distance  an  air  of  grandeur.    The   arcades  of  the  gates 
arc  of  marble,  and  the  remainder  of  broad  bricks  cement- 
ed with  excellent  mortar.    The  greater  part  of  the  streets 
are  in  straight  lines;  the  largest  are  120  feet  wide,  and 
nearly  three  miles  in  length,  well-aired,  clean  and  cheer- 
ful.   The  whole  street  is  generally  occupied  with  shops,  in 
which  the  silks  and  wares  of  China  are  sold.     The  froatf 
of  the  houses,  which  are  very  low,  have  nothing  gloony 
in  their  appearance.    The  magnificence  of  the    imperial 
palace  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  imposing  elegance 
of  its  architecture,  as   in  the  multitude  of  its  buildisp, 
its  courts,  and  its  gardens.    The  walls  of  the  palace  com- 
prehend a  little  town,  inhabited  by  the  great  officers  of  the 
court,  and  a  great  quantity  of  mechanics,  all  in  the  empe- 
ror's service.     Father  Artier,  a  French  Jesuit  who  obtained 
permission  to  visit  the  palace,  says  that  it  is  a  leagne  it 
circumference,  that  its  front  is  embellished  with  paintings, 
gilding  and  varnished   work,  and  that  Hie  furniture  and   ' 
ornaments  of  the  interior  comprise  every   thing    that  is 
most  rare  and  valued  in  China,  India,  and  Europe.    The 
gardens  of  tho  palace  form  a  vast  park,  in  which,  at  proper 


*  Dai-syu-y-tundfehi,  Chinese  Geography  in  Busthiag's  &$*gfi&,  XIV.  4H- 

<fcc.     De  Guignes,  HI.  298,  317. 
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distances,  mountains  rise  twenty  or  sixty  feet  in  height,  sc-  book 
parated  from  one  another  by  little  valleys,  which  arc  water-  XLI11* 
cd  with  canals ;  these  waters  unite  to  form  lakes  and  broad 
ponds,  which  are  navigated  by  magnificent  pleasure  boats, 
and  their  banks  are  adorned  with  a  series  of  buildings  of 
which  ne  two  are  alike.  Each  valley  contains  a  summer 
house  or  villa,  sufficiently  spacious  to  accommodate  one  of 
the  first  noblemen  of  Europe,  with  all  his  attendants.  The 
cedar  of  which  these  houses  are  built  is  not  found  within  a 
less  distance  than  1400  miles  from  Pekin.  In  the  midst  of 
a  lake  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  there  is  a  rocky 
island,  crowned  with  a  superb  palace  containing  more  than 
a  hundred  apartments.  The  mountains  and  hills  are  cover- 
ed with  trees  and  fine  aromatic  flowers ;  the  canals  skirted 
with  rocks  so  artfully  arranged  as  to  be  a  perfect  imitation 
of  nature  in  her  Wildest  and  most  desolate  forms.  The  whole 
liis  an  air  of  enchantment  On  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains  tall  trees  encircle  pavilions  and  kiosks  consecra- 
ted to  retirement  and  pleasure. 

The  temples  of  Pekin  ire  not  equal  to  the  palaces.  The 
religion  of  the  Emperor  is  comparatively  new  in  China,  and 
its  ceremonies  are  celebrated  with  less  pomp  in  that  country 
than  in  Tartary.  The  mandarins  and  literati,  from  whom 
the  magistrates  who  tulo  the  empire  are  selected,  rather  re- 
spect than  worship  Confucius,  and  assemble  to  honour  his 
memory  in  simple,  neat,  and  cleanly  buildings. 

The  English  make  the  number  of  inhabitants  amount  Popula- 
te three  million,  an  estimate  ridiculously  extravagant. tion> 
The  city  of  Pekin  does  not  afford  sufficient  space  for  three 
million  of  men  to  stand  on.  With  these  accounts  we  may 
contrast  the  testimony  of  the  Russians  who  have  visited 
Pekin,*  who  tell  us  that  it  scarcely  doubles  Moscow  in 
extent;  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  pa- 
lace and  its  gardens,  and  that  the  houses  are  not  closer 
together  than  those  of  Moscow.    Now  we  know  that  Mos- 

•  Travels  of  Lange,  with  a  geographical  description  of  the  city  of  Pekin, 
published  ih German,  by  M.  Pallas,  at  PeteYsburgh,  in  1780. 
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cow,  though  larger  than  Paris,  does  not  contain,  more  than 
300,000  inhabitants.    According  to  these  data*  Pekin  will 
'  only  contain  600,000,  or,  at  most,  700,000  inhabitants. 

Pao-ting-fou  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  of  the  pro- 
vince. On  the  sooth  of  that  city  we  find  a  small  lake  ce- 
lebrated for  the  quantity  of  nenuphars,  or  water  lilies,  found 
in  it,  and  which  the  Chinese  call  Lieu-Hoa.  Their  violet, 
white,  or  mixed  red  and  white  flowers,  sometimes  rise  two 
or  three  cubits  above  the  surface  of  tbe  water  wbirh  carries 
their  floating  leaves.  Every  part  of  this  plant,  even  to  its 
knotty  root,  is  either  adapted  for  food  or  some  other  purpose 
of  utility.* 

The  city  forms  a  stage  on  the  road  from  Pekin  to  the 
province  of  Chan-Si,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  agree- 
able roads  that  can  be  travelled.  Tbe  whole  country  is  le- 
vel and  cultivated :  The  road  smooth,  and  in  several  places 
lined  with  rows  of  trees.  It  is  constantly  thronged  with 
men,  carriages,  and  beasts  of  burden. 

Province  of     To  the  south  of  the  gulf  of  Petcheli  is  the  peninsula 


Sfranton. 


Towns. 


which  forms  a  part  of  the  province  of  Shanton.  The 
great  Imperial  Canal  crosses  it,  and  by  this  canal  all  the 
barks  pass  which  are  bound  for  Pekin  from  the  south.  Am 
infinite  number  of  lakes,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  enliven  this 
province,  in  itself  barren  and  exposed  to  great  droughts  bj 
the  extreme  infrequency  of  rains.  One  part  of  the  province 
is  a  vast  plain  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river.  Wheat,  mil- 
let, and  tobacco  grow  here,  but  herbaceous  cotton  is  tbe 
chief  produce  of  this  as  well  as  of  tbe  adjoining  province  ef 
Kiang-Nan. 

There  are  worms  resembling  caterpillars,  wbirh  pro- 
duce in  the  fields  a  white  silk,  which  attaches  itself  in 
threads  to  the  shrubs  and  bushes.  Of  this  substance 
stuffs  are  manufactured,  coarse  in  quality,  but  close  and 

strong. 

Tsi-nan-foo,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  famous  for 
the  lustre  of  its  white  silks.    Yeu-tchoo-foo,  a  largo  and  po- 


*  Duhaldc,  1. 1,  p.  12«. 
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pulous  district*  contains  the  city  of  Kio-seoo-hieu,  celebrat-    book 

ed  as  the  birth-place  of  Confucius.  xliii* 

The  mouths  of  the  two  great  rivers,  Hoang-ho,   and 


Provinctfo! 


Yang-tse-Kiang  are  in  the  province  of  Kiang-Nang,  one  ££™c 
of  the  most  fertile,  roost  trading,  and  consequently  oneNang. 
of  the  richest  in  the  empire.  It  is  situated  on  the  gulf  of 
Nanking  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  inhabitants  are  regarded 
as  the  most  civilised  of  the  Chinese.  Their  silk  and  cot- 
ton cloths,  their  paper,  and  their  varnished  wares,  are  held 
in  higher  esteem  than  those  of  any  other.  Here  the  an- 
cient emperors  constantly  held  their  court  till  reasons  of 
state  obliged  them  to  transfer  it  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tartary,  and  fix  on  Pekin  as  their  place  of  residence. 
Green  tea  is  the  chief  production;  the  mountains,  which 
are  composed  of  sand-stone  in  well  marked  strata,*  furnish 
magnetic  iron,  copper,  and  a  Ijttle  silver*! 

Nanking,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire,  is  si-  Nankin- 
tuated  on  the  Kiang,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
Without  reckoning  its  suburbs,  it  is  said  to  be  thirty-three 
miles  in  circumference,  but  the  missionaries  most  entitled 
to  credit  say  that  the  ground  now  built  upon  does  not  ex- 
ceed one-third  of  Paris.:):    Its  ancient  wall  is  at  present  in 
the  midst  of  cultivated  fields  at  a  little  distance,  and  perhaps* 
the  vast  extent  of  space  which  it  included  was  formerly  oc- 
cupied in  a  great  measure  by  gardens.    The  palace,  a  most 
beautiful  building,  was  burned  in  1645  by  the  Mantchoos. 
The  only  public  buildings  remaining  at  Nanking  are  its 
gates,  which  are  extraordinary  for  beauty,  and  some  tem- 
ples, such  as  that  to  which  the  famous  porcelain  to wer  Porc6ltlq 
belongs,  which  has  eight  stories,  is  ascended  by  884  steps,  «>*«• 
and,  according  to  the  Chinese,  is  adorned  at  the  top  with  a 
pine  apple  of  solid  gold.     All  the  outside  is  ornamented 
'with  different  sorts  of  designs  in  red,  yellow,  and  green. 
The  materials  of  this  fine  building  are  so  well  joined,  that 
they  have  the  appearance  of    being  in  one  piece.     In 

•  De  Guignes,  III.  317. 

t  Dai-syn-y-tundshi,  in  Busching,  p.  433,  439,  &c. 

%  Journal  das  Sayan*,  1782,  Juillet,  p.  470.    Duhalde,  1. 1,  p.  128. 
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book    the  corners  of  all  the  galleries  are  hung  bells   without 
mil.   number,  which  emit  clear  and  delightful  sounds  by  the  im- 
— —  pulse  of  the  wind.    Nanking  passes  for  the  seat  of  Chinese 
learning ;  its  libraries  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 
other  place.      Here  the   physicians  have  their   principal 
school.    The  satins,  plain  and  flowered,  which  are  manu- 
factured here*  are  the  best  in  China. 
Soo-tchoo-     To  the  south-east  of  Nanking  we  find  Soe-tcboo-foo,  a 
•the*"**     t°WD  intersected  with  canals.    This  place  is  a  school  for  the 
towns.       ablest  comedians,  and  the  best  rope  dancers  and  cup-jugg- 
lers ;  it  is  the  native  place  of  the  handsomest  and  smallest 
footed  women ;  the  dictatrix  of  Chiuese  taste,  fashion,  and 
language ;  and  the  resort  of  the  most  wealthy  voluptuaries 
of  China.     "What  paradise  is  in  heaven,"  say  the  Chinese, 
"Soo-tchoo-foo  is  on  earth."     Long  kiang*fou  is  a  town 
built  in  the  water,  so  that  vessels  enter  it  and  depart  on  all 
sides.      It  exports  an  extraordinary  quantity    of  cotton. 
Tchin-kiang-fou  is  one  of  the  maritime  keys  of  the  empire, 
and  defended   by  a   very  strong  garrison.     Its   walls,  in 
several  places  more  than  thirty  feet  high,  are  built  of  largo 
bricks.     Its  streets  are  paved  vuth  marble. 
island  of        At  a  distance  of  600  paces  from  the  shore  of  Yang-to- 
Chin-shan.  kiang>  jg  t||e  wonc|ei.fu]  j8|and  of  Chin-shan,  or  the  "  Geldea 

Mountain."  This  island,  the  shores  of  which  are  quite  pro- 
mpt, is  covered  with  gardens  and  pleasure  houses.  Art  an4 
nature  have  united  their  efforts  to  give  it  the  most  en- 
chanting aspect.  It  is  the  property  of  the  emperor.  It  is 
in  the  fields  of  this  neighbourhood  that  the  shrub  grows 
Jiedcotton.  which  produces  the  cotton  of  which  the  article  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Nankeen  is  made.  The  fibre  is  not  white 
like  other  cotton*  but  of  a  delicate  pinkish  orange,  which  it 
preserves  after  it  is  spun  and  uoven. 
Yang-  Yang-tcheou-fou  is  five  miles  and  a  half  in   circulate- 

tc  eou-  ou.  Jtence .  an(]  fhe  c|ty  anc]  suburbs  are  said  to  contain  in  aH 

£00,000  souls.  This  is  probably  only  a  temporary  popo- 
lation ;  the  place  being  the  emporium  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  salt.  Ngan-king-foo  has  a  separate  vice- 
roy.   The  inhabitants  of  Hoei-tchoo,  the  most  southerly 
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town  of  the  province,  are  considered  as  the  ablest  mer-  *ooi 
chants,  overreaching  the  Chinese  who  overreach  all  other  n™ 
nations*    Here,  also,  is  made  the  best  China  ink.  — 

To  the  south-east  of  Kiang-nan   lies  the  province  of  Province 

of  Tch£« 

Tche-kiang,  enriched  by  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm  kiang. 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk  stuffs.  Nothing  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  beauty  of  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tchiang;  presenting  a  fresh  variety  of  aspect  at  every 
step.  In  one  place  are  steep  rocks  wholly  destitute  of  ver- 
dure, on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In  another,  the  river 
makes  a  turn,  and  suddenly  displays  to  our  view  the  richest 
and  gayest  rural  scenery.  The  numerous  sinuosities  of  the 
Tchiang  keep  the  traveller's  curiosity  in  constant  exercise; 
and  the  scene  is  diversified  and  enlivened  by  the  sight  of 
farmers  occupied  in  the  culture  of  rice  and  the  sugar-cane* 
and  carrying  the  produce  to  the  different  mills  along  the 
river  side.* 

Han-tcheou-fou,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tche-kiang,  Han- 
is  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  China,  situated  al-  icheo,^1 
most  in  the  middle  point  of  its  extensive  range  of  sea- other 
coast.    It  has  the  mouth  of  the  Imperial  Canal  on  one  side, t0WD8a 
and  the  river  Tchiang  on  the  other.     It  is  the  emporium 
of  the  trade  between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces. 
Ning-po-fou,  which  the  Europeans  call  Liam-po,  is  a  town  Uam-po, 
of  the  first  order,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour  to  which  the 
Chinese  merchants  of  Siam  and  Batavia  repair  every  year 
to  buy  silks.     It  also  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  Japan, 
Nangasaki  being  at  a  distance  of  only  two  days9  sail.     The 
Chinese  carry  silks,  stuffs,  sugar,  medicines,  and  wine  to 
this  country;   and  bring  home  copper,  gold,   and   silver. 
Chao-king-fou  is  a  place  penetrated  in  every  direction  with 
canals,  supplied  with  the  most  limpid  water.    Its  broad 
streets  are  paved  with  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  and  ex- 
tremely clean.    The  triumphal    arches    and   houses  are, 
contrary  to  the  general  custom,  built  of  that  stone.    The 

*  Macartney,  V.  183.    De  Gulgnes,  Voyage  a  Pekin,  III.  319. 
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book  inhabitants  are  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  Chinese  for 
XI>1IIa  chicanery.  Every  viceroy*  and  every  great  man,  prefers 
" a  native  of  this  town  for  his  siang-cong,  or  secretary. 


Province  of     From  Tchekiang  we  shall  proceed  southward  to  Fob- 
ou     n*  kien,  one  of  the  smallest,  yet  one  of  the  richest  provinces 


of  the  empire.    Its  situation  is  favourable  for 

vigation,  and  trade.    The  air  is  very  warm,  but  pure  and 

healthy. 

The  fields  are  watered  with  an  infinity  of  rivers  which 
come  from  the  mountains,  and  which  the  labourers  manage 
with  great  dexterity  for  watering  their  rice  grounds. 
Black  tea  is  the  principal  produce.  It  also  contains  musk, 
precious  stones,  iron,  tin,  and  quicksilver  mines  ;  silk,  hemp, 
and  cotton  are  manufactured ;  steel  is  prepared,  both  in  the 
form  of  bars  and  ready-made  articles  of  hardware;  and, 
among  the  delicious  and  abundant  fruits  which  it  produces, 
the  oranges  are  remarkable  for  the  flavour  of  muscat  grapes 
which  they  possess.*  Fou-tcheou-fou,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  is  above  all  celebrated  for  its  situation,  for  the 
great  trade  which  it  possesses,  for  the  multitude  of  its  men 
of  learning,  for  the  beauty  of  its  rivers,  which  bear  the 
great  barks  of  China  to  its  very  walls;  and  finally,  for  an 
admirable  bridge  known  over  the  gulf,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred arches,  and  entirely  built  of  beautiful  white  stone. 
Yen-ping-fou,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  at 
the  foot  of  which  flows  the  river  Nin-lio,  is  not  large,  bat  it 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  empire. 
fcmouy.  Tchang-tcheo-fou  is  near  the  port  of  Emouy,  a  great  em- 
porium of  trade,  frequented  by  the  Spaniards  from  Manil- 
la.! 

island  of        Opposite  to  the  coast  of  Fou-kien,  is  the  large  and  fine 
OTaFw"an   island  ca,,ecl  hy  the  Chinese  Tai-ouan,  and  by  the  For- 
mosa,      tuguese  Formosa.    It  forms  part  of  the  government  or  vice- 
royalty  of  Fou-kien. 

*  Duhalde,  Martini,  &c.  pauinu 

t  Renouard  de  Sainte-Croix,  Voyage  auz  Indes-Oricntales,  III.  205,  Ac. 
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It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Cang-hi  that  the  book 
Chinese  first  extended  their  knowledge  and  power  to  this  XLlltI* 
island.    It  has  remained  in  their  possession  ever  since  they  ' 

drove  out  the  Dutch  in  1661.  The  latter  had  taken  it 
from  the  Portuguese.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
chain  of  mountains.  The  eastern  part  has  been  inhabited 
by  the  Chinese  ever  since  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to 
leave  it;  the  remainder  is  possessed  by  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. 

The  coast  of  Formosa  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Physical 
Chinese  is  certainly  deserving  of  the  name  by  which  it  is  *£££** 
known ;  it  is  a  truly  delightful  country.  The  air  is  pure 
and  serene;  the  land  is  fertile  in  rice,  in  all  sorts  of  grain, 
and  in  sugar  canes  :  it  is  covered  with  magnificent  forests, 
and  watered  by  an  infinite  number  of  streams,  which  descend 
from  steep  and  well-wooded  mountains.  Oxen  are  gene* 
rally  used  for  riding,  for  want  of  horses  and  asses.  With 
the  exception  of  stags  and  monkies,  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  flocks*  the  wild  quadrupeds  are  not  numerous. 
The  fisheries  of  the  coast  present  an  abundant  variety 
of  food.  Pheasants,  wood-cocks,  and  pigeons  swarm  in 
the  woods.  If  the  earthquakes  were  less  frequent  and 
less  destructive,  and  if  the  water  of  the  rivers  were  as  well 
adapted  for  human  use  as  it  is  for  fertilizing  the  fields, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  desire  in  this  island,  which  in 
other  respects  produces  all  that  is  requisite  to  render  life 
agreeable.* 

Formosa  has  a  Chinese  government  with  a  garrison  of  Towns, 
10,000  men,  but  its  authority  is  limited  to  the  West  &c?re8BM> 
side.  The  city  Tai-Ouan  is  populous  and  wealthy.  The 
streets,  in  straight  lines,  and  covered  with  awnings  for 
seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  to  protect  them  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  lined  with  storehouses  and  elegant 
shops,  where  silks,  porcelain,  varnished  and  other  wares, 

•  Valentyn,  Oud  und  niew  Ostindien,  t.  Vf.  Description  de  Formofc,  p.  37, 
40,  &c.  Rcchtercn,  dans  les  Voyages  de  la  Compagnie  Hollandaise,  V.  160. 
&c.    Le  P.  Mailia.    Lettres  edifiantes,  XIV.  28,  30. 
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book    are  arranged  with  admirable  art,  so  as  to  give  the  appear- 
xliii.   anre  of  so  many  charming  galleries,  would  be  delightful 
1  to   walk  in  if  less  crowded   with  passengers  and   better 

paved.  The  city  is  defended  by  a  good  fortress,  which 
was  built  by  the  Dutch,  and  called  by  them  Fort  de  Ze- 
landia.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  deep,  but  the  en- 
trances of  it  are  extremely  narrow,  and  only  eight  or 
twelve  feet  deep.*  Between  the  port  of  Tai-Ouan  and 
the  coast  of  China,  the  little  archipelago  of  the  islands  of 
Pongou,  or  Pescadores  (i.  e.  fishermen's  islands)  affords 
good  anchorage,  and  a  station  which,  with  a  suitable  navy, 
might  command  the  channel  of  Formosa. 

The  savage  people  inhabiting  the  eastern  and  mountain- 
ous part  of  Formosa  acknowledge  no  regular  government 
Resembling  in  complexion  and  features  the  Malays  and 
other  islanders  of  the  South  Sea,  they  speak  a  distinct  lan- 
guage from  all  that  we  are  acquainted  with.f  There  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  several  indigenous  tribes ;  and  in  particular, 
according  to  Valentyn's  account,  besides  an  olive-coloured, 
there  is  a  negro  race  of  gigantic  size*  The  cottages  of 
the  Formosans  are  of  bamboo ;  they  have  articles  of  fur- 
niture and  utensils  formed  out  of  stag's  leather.  Ac- 
cording to  other  travellers,  they  have  in  their  huts  no 
chairs,  benches,  tables,  beds,  or  any  sort  of  furniture.  Id 
the  middle  is  placed  a  sort  of  furnace  made  of  earth,  and 
two  feet  high,  which  serves  them  for  cooking.  They  feed  01 
corn  and  on  game,  which  last  they  catch  by  bunting  on  foot, 
for  they  are  possessed  of  surprising  agility  and  swiftness. 
Their  only  bed  consists  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  a  particular 
tree  common  in  the  country.  Their  only  clothing  is  a 
single  piece  of  cloth,  with  which  they  cover  their  bodies 
from  the  middle  down  to  the  knees.  Their  skin  is  cover- 
ed with  indelible  marks  representing  trees,  animals,  and 
flowers  of  grotesque  forms;  in  the  act  of  decking  them- 

*  Pierre  Nuyts,  M6m.  sur  Formose,  dans  Valentyn,  1.  c.    p.  63.     Lettits 
Miriam.  I.  c 

tM^moircs  sur  Formose,  dans  les  Annates  des  Voyages,  VIII.  p.  367. 
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selves  with  these  barbarian  marks  of  distinction,  they  in-    book 
ilict  on  themselves  acute  pain.    The  privilege  of  wearing  XLIM* 
them  is  allowed  to  none  but  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ' 
chief  persons  of  a  district,  have  surpassed  their  fellows  in 
running  or  in  hunting.     All,  however,  have  the  privilege  of 
blackening  their  teeth,  and  of  wearing  bracelets,  collars*  and 
ear-rings.    In  the  north  end  of  the  island,  where  the  climate 
is  a  little  cooler,  they  dress  themselves  with  the  skins  of 
stags  killed  in  hunting,  which  they  make  up  into  a  kind  of 
dress  without  sleeves ;  and  their  cylindrical  caps  are  mado 
of  banana  leaves.    They  worship,  though  with  little  cere-  Supersti- 
mony,  a  plurality  of  deities,  whose  priestesses  are  said  to tlon8* 
forbid  the  Women  from  bearing  children  till  they  are  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  take  the  most  revolting  means  of 
prevention.    Though  we  know  few  particulars  of  their  su- 
perstitions, the  bridge  of  souls,  and  the  abyss  of  ordure  in- 
to Which  they  throw  the   manes   of  the   wicked,  indicate 
some  connexion  with  central  Asia.*    A  century  ago,  some 
of  the  Formosans  preserved  traces  of  the    Christian  re- 
ligion and  of  the  Dutch  language,  which  they  had  learned  to- 
gether.!   Their  mode  of  burying  the  dead  resembled  that 
which  is  practised  among  the  islanders  of  Oceanica.     The 
bodies  were  dried  and  remained  a  long  time  under  sheds. — 
We  now  return  to  continental  China. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  southern  provinces  is  that  Province  oi 
of  Quan-Ton,  to  the  south-west  of  Fou-Kien,  and  hounded QuanTon 
in  its  turn  on  the  south-west  by  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin. 
This  province  is  fertile  in  grain  and  all  kinds  of  fruits. 
It  contains  mines  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  tin ;  also, 
pearls,  ivory,  and  odoriferous  woods,  which  are  applied  to 
all  sorts  of  work.  One  rare  production  peculiar  to  this 
province  is  the  tree  called  by  the  Portuguese  the  "iron 
tree;99  it  resembles  iron  in   colour,  in   hardness,  and  in  * 

weight;  it  sinks  in   water.     Quan-tcheou-fou,  which    wo 

*  Candidius  Rllat.  sur  Formose,  dans  les  Voyages  de  la  Comp.  V.  162. 
t  Lett.  §difiant.  XIV.  51,  52. 
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call  Canton,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy  cities  of  China*  Its  harbour  is  the 
only  one  in  the  whole  empire  frequented  by  Europeans. 
The  wall  by  which  it  is  inclosed  is  between  four  and  five 
miles  in  extent.  The  adjoining  plain  is  diversified  with 
arid  hills,  verdant  valleys,  small  towns,  villages,  high 
towers,  temples,  and  houses  of  mandarins.  It  is  delight- 
fully watered  by  lakes,  canals,  and  small  branches  o1 
the  river  Ta,  covered  with  boats  and  junks.  The  city  oi 
Canton  contains  a  great  number  of  triumphal  arches  and 
temples  richly  ornamented  with  statues.  The  throng  o1 
passengers  in  the  streets  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  tc 
get  along.  There  are  few  Chinese  merchants  in  easy  ciiv 
cumstances  whoso  families  live  in  the  same  place  where 
their  business  is  conducted ;  they  are  lodged  either  in  the 
remote  suburbs  or  quite  in  the  country. 

Tho  population  of  Canton  is  estimated  by  Father  Le- 
comte  at  a  million  and  a  half;  Dubalde  reduces  it  to  a 
million.  M.  Sonnerat  accuses  both  authors  of  ridiculous 
exaggeration ;  be  asserts  that  he  has,  with  the  assistance 
of  several  Chinese,  ascertained  the  population  of  this  city, 
and  found  it  to  be  only  75,000;  but  he  does  not  give  the 
particulars  of  his  calculation,  and  he  every  where  betrays 
too  strong  prejudices  against  the  Chinese  to  be  credited 
on  his  bare  assertion.*  The  companions  of  Captain  Cookj 
learned  from  the  British  factors  established  at  Canton  a 
number  of  details,  which  seem  to  make  the  population  ol 
the  city  and  suburbs  150,000.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
sampans,  or  boats,  which  are  40,000  in  number,  may  be 
100,000  at  most,  though  the  English  have  made  them 
much  more  numerous.  Thus  Canton  will  contain  in  all 
£50,000  inhabitants. 

We  shall  describe  the  trade  of  Canton  in  a  more  suitable 
place,  and  proceed  in  the  mean  time  with  our  topographic 
survey.    Macao,  a  Portuguese  establishment  on  a  little 

•  Sonnerat,  Voyage  aux  Indes,  t.  II.  p.  24. 

*  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  French  translation,  t.  IV.  p.  503. 
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tongue  of  land  belonging  to  an  island,  has  nothing  left  of 
its  ancient  importance  but  the  name*  Three  or  four  hun-  ZI>IU 
dred  negro  soldiers  formed  its  whole  garrison  at  the  time 
of  Lord  Macartney's  visit.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
amounts  to  33,800  according  to  Renouard  de  Sainte  Croix, 
and  more  than  one  half  of  them  are  Chinese.  This  little 
corner  of  land  was  allowed  to  the  Portuguese  in  the  days  of 
their  power  and  enterprise ;  and  here,  for  a  long  time,  they 
carried  on  a  great  trade,  not  only  with  China,  which 
scarcely  any  other  nation  then  visited,  but  with  other  coun- 
tries of  eastern  Asia,  and  particularly  with  Japan  and  Ton- 
quin.  At  present  the  English  carry  on  the  trade  of  Macao 
in  the  name  of  the  Portuguese. 

A  group  of  rocks  near  one  of  the  highest  eminences  of  Grotto  of 
the  city  forms  a  cave  called  "the  grotto  of  Camoens;"  a8Camo®ns 
tradition  says  that  the  poet  of  that  name  composed  in  this 
place  his  celebrated  Lusiad.  An  English  inhabitant  of 
Macao  has  contrived  to  include  within  his  garden  wall  this 
picturesque  spot,  the  sacred  retreat  of  misfortune  and  of 
genius. 

The  Larron  islands*  near  to  Macao,  are  always  filled  isles  de 
'with  pirates,  who  frequently  carry  off  the  small  Chinese  L*rr0Di* 
craft  employed  in  the  constant  trade  between  Macao  and 
Canton.  A  small  European  force  could  easily  extirpate 
these  pirates,  but  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  government  to 
get  rid  of  them  are  fruitless,  in  consequence  of  a  connection 
which  they  keep  up  with  rebellious  and  discontented  persons 
of  the  interior. 

The  southern  point  of  the  province  of  Quan-tong  andlsfco^ 
of  continental   China  projects  in  the  form  of  a  narrow Hainan% 
peninsula  towards  the  isle  of  Hainan,  which  belongs  to 
this  government,   except    when  in  a  state   of   rebellion. 
This  island  has  a  superficial  extent  of   14,000    square  •> 

miles.  The  north  part  is  a  flat  and  level  country; 
the  south  filled  with  high  mountains.  The  air  is  un- 
healthy, and  the  water,  unless  previously  boiled,  cannot 
be  used  without  injury.  But  numerous  rivers,  and  fre- 
quent rains  at  fixed  seasons  of  the  year,  make  the  fields 
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fertile  in  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and,  above  all,  in  rice,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  often  raise  two  crops  in  a  year.  The 
capital,  Kioun-tchrou-fou  is  situated  on  a  promontory,  and 
the  vessels  anchor  close  under  the  walls. 

The  natives  are  generally  ugly,  of  low  stature,  and  cop- 
per complexion ;  their  hair  is  passed  through  a  ring  on  the 
forehead.  They  go  almost  naked.  The  women,  by  way  of 
heightening  their  attractions,  draw  a  number  of  blue  lines 
with  indigo  from  the  eyes  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
Both  sexes  wear  gold  and  silver  buckles  attached  to  the 
ears.  They  are  armed  with  bo*s  and  arrows,  but  they  are 
more  dexterous  in  the  use  of  a  kind  of  cutlass.  This  is  the 
only  tool  which  they  employ  in  carpentry,  and  for  clearing 
away  the  trees  and  bushes  which  obstruct  their  way  in  tra- 
versing the  forests. 

Besides  the  gold  mines  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  there 
are  several  coloured  boles  in  the  north  whirh  are  carried 
to  Canton  for  colouring  the  porcelain.  The  best  *ood, 
both  for  perfume  and  for  carving,  comes  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Hainan.  The  most  valuable  of  these  woods,  next 
to  the  eagle-wood,  is  that  which  the  Europeans  call  rose- 
wood, or  violet-wood.  There  is  also  a  yellow  wood  of 
remarkable  beauty,  and  which  has  the  character  of  being 
incorruptible.  This  is  formed  into  small  columnar  pieces, 
which  are  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  There  is  a  pearl  fishery 
on  the  shores.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  have  the  art  of 
making  the  muscle  secrete  the  juice  which  hardens  into 
that  precious  substance.  When  the  muscle,  coming  up  te 
the  surface,  opens  its  shell,  a  piece  of  packthread  is  intro- 
duced, to  which  pearl  balls  are  attached;*  according  to 
others,  they  introduce  a  piere  of  brass  wire,  and  the 
wounded  animal  covers  these  foreign  substances  with  a  juice 
which  hardens  into  mother-of-pearl,  or  even  true  pearls^ 
Similar  practices  were  not  unknow  n  to  the  ancients  ;f  and 

•  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  XXXIV.  p.  S99   (Germao 
translation.) 

t  Fabricius,  Lettres  ecrites  de  Londres,  p.  104. 

t  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apollon.  III.  57.  edit.  Olear.  p.  139.    Tzetzes*  varior.  1.  IK 
segra.  375.    Gesuer,  Hist.  JVatur.  IV.  634. 


Linnseus  announced,  half  a  century  ago,  that  he  had  found    book 
out  the  secret  of  making  muscles  produce  pearls.*  rail* 

The  province  of  Canton  is  separated  from  that  of  Kiang-  Proviuce* 
si  by  the  great  mountain  railed  Mi-lin,  on  which  a  road  is  *°* 
formed,  which  goes  three  miles  along  a  most  frightful  pre- 
cipice. There  is  a  temple  in  the  place  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  the  mandarin  under  whose  orders  this  work  was 
executed.  The  passage  is  thronged  like  the  streets  of  a 
large  city. 

Passing  the  mountains,  we  discover  beautiful  valleys  and 
well  cultivated  fields.  But  this  fertile  province  produces 
scarcely  any  overplus  of  rice  above  what  is  required  for  the 
support  of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  The  latter  have  the 
character  of  being  rigid  economists,  and  their  mean  avarice 
subjects  them  to  the  raillery  of  the  Chinese  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces. The  lakes  and  rivers  are  full  of  salmon,  trout,  and 
sturgeon.  The  mountains  are  eithea  clothed  with  wood,  or 
celebrated  for  their  medicinal  plants,  and  their  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin.  Very  fine  stuffs  are  manu- 
factured here,  and  the  rice  wine  of  this  country  is  highly 
delicate  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese.  The  province  is 
principally  celebrated  for  the  fine  porcelain  made  at  King- 
te-tching.  This  place  is  considered  as  a  subordinate  town;Towm, 
yet  the  missionaries  give  it  a  million  of  inhabitants.  They 
reckon  not  quite  so  many  in  Nan-tchang-fou,  the  capital  of 
the  province. 

Porcelain  is  the  leading  article  of  commerce  in  this  quar-  Porcelain, 
ter.     Indeed  the  true  porcelain  is  m  ad  etoo  where  else.    That 
which  is  made  at  Canton,  in  the  province  of  Fou-kien,  and 
some  other  places,  is  nut  so  much  valued  in  China  ac^com- 
mon  stone- ware  is  in  Europe. 

Tfaevast  province  of  Hou-quang  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Province  o 
kingdom  :    the  river   Yang-tse-kiang    passes  through  it.  ?u°aun" 
The  greater  part  of  the  province  is  a  flat  cotihtry,  divided 

*  Scbloetzer,  Correspondance,  cah.  XL.  p.  251. 
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book    by  lakes,  and  watered  with  rivers,  Which  are  stocked  with 
?  xliii*   immense  quantities  of  excellent  fish,  and  frequented  by  num- 
— — — '  berless  flocks  of  aquatic  birds.    The  cattle  which  are  fed  on 
the  produce  of  the  fields  are  prodigious  in  number.     Every 
sort  of  grain  and  of  fruit  grows  here,  particularly  oranges 
and  citrons  in  all  their  varieties.    This  province  is  consi- 
~    derod  as  the  granary  of  the  empire.     It  has  its  mines  of 
iron,  tin,  and  other  metals,  and  gold  is  obtained  from  the 
sand  of  its  mountain  torrents. 
Towns.  Vou-tchang-fou,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  almost 

the  central  point  of  China.  In  extent  it  conies  near  to 
Paris.  It  derives  an  immense  profit  from  its  manufacture 
of  bamboo  paper.  Hang-yang-fou  is  separated  from  Vou- 
tchang-fou  by  the  Kiang.  It  also  is  a  large  and  very  com- 
mercial town. 

The  strong  city  of  Kin-tcheou-fou  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  keys  of  the  empire.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-west,  Mt 
the  bottom  of  the  mountains. 

Province  of     From  this  fortress  we  may  take  an  excursion  northward 
Honan.      |nto  the  province  of  Honan.    The  mildness  of  the  climate 
and  the  fertility  of  the  6oil  render  this  province  a  delightM 
country,  and  the  Chinese  call  it  the  garden  of  their  empire. 
They  believe  that  this  was  the  province  in  Which  Fo-Hi, 
the  founder  of  their  monarchy,  established  his  court.    The 
air  is  certainly  both  temperate  and  salubrious.     Produc- 
tions of  all  kinds  come  forward  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
Fields  of  wheat  and  rice,  pastures,  delicious  fruit  trees  of 
•every  sort,  and  numbers  of  cattle,  form  almost  the  whole 
scenery  of  this  rich  country*  which,  is  ahutst  all  level  except 
in  the  west,  where  we  find  mountains  that  are  covered  over 
with  forests. 
Towns.         Cai-song-fbu  is  a  large,  wealthy,  and  populous  city  on 
the  river  Honan,  in  a  low  situation,  inferior  to  the  level  of 
the  river.    Hence,  though  dykes  are  built   to  protect  it 
from  inundations,  it  is  very  much  exposed  to  danger.    In 
1642  the  emperor  ordered  one  of  the  dykes  to  be  cut,  in  or 
<ler  to  destroy  a  rebel  prince  who  had  fortified  himself  in 
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this  place,  in  consequence  of  which  300,000  persons  were  book 
drowned.  In  former  times  the  Chinese  were  simple  enough  MUfc 
to  consider  Honan-fou  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  because  " 

at  that  time  it  was  in  the  heart  of  their  empire. 

The  city  of  Ting-fou-hien  is  famous  for  the  tower  Astronomi 
erected  by  the  celebrated  Tchou-kong,  where  he  was  in  *** u>wen 
the  practice  of  observing  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 
There  is  still  an  instrument  in  this  place  which  is  said  to 
have  been  used  by  him  for  taking  the  shadow  of  the  Sun 
at  mid  day,  in  order  to  find  out  the  elevation  of  the  polo.* 
He  lived  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  Chinese  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  north-west  portion  of  China,  province  < 
The  province  of  Shan-si  is  one  of  the  smallest ;  it  is  bound-  Shan-8K 
ed  on  the  east  by  the  Pe-tche-Ii.  The  great  wall  is  its 
boundary  on  the  side  of  Mongolia  on  the  north.  The 
Chinese  history  bears  that  this  was  the  province  in  which 
the  first  inhabitants  of  China  fixed  their  abode.  The  cli- 
mate is  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  country,  though 
mountainous,  is  fertile  in  millet,  in  corn,  and  above  all 
in  grapes,  of  which  the  Chinese  might  no  doubt  make  ex- 
cellent wine  if  they  chose,  but  they  prefer  drying  them  as 
raisins. 

This  province  contains  porphyry,  marble,  jasper  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  a  blue  mineral  with  which  they  colour 
their  porcelain.  In  every  quarter  there  are  very  abund- 
ant mines,  saline  lakes  from  which  salt  is  obtained,  and 
mineral  waters. 

The  capital,  Tai*yuen-fou,  was  once  a  beautiful  city,  Town* 
full  of  palaces  inhabited  by  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  &c- 
of  Tai-ming-tchao :  but  these  fine  buildings  have  gone  to 
ruin.    Carpets  similar  to  those  of  Persia  and  Turkey  aro 
wrought  here.     Iron  wares  are  also  made,  and  form  a 
prominent  article  of  commerce.    This  ancient  and  popu- 

t  Mailla,  Hist.de  la  Chine,  I.  319.  compare  with  De  Guignes,  junr.  In  the 
Annalei  des  Voyages,  &c.  VIII.  165. 
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book,  lous  city  is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference.  On  the 
xxiii.  neighbouring  mountains  there  are  beautiful  sepulchres  of 
marble  and  hewn  stone,  triumphal  arches,  statues  of  he- 
roes, and  of  lions,  horses,  and  other  animals;  and  the  whole 
is  encircled  with  a  forest  of  old  cypresses  planted  in  mutu- 
ally intersecting  rows. 

Province  of  Shen-si  is  the  largest  province  of  China*  It  is  conter- 
minous with  Mongolia,  the  Ralmuks  of  Hoho-Nor,  and 
the  Sifans.  The  temperature  is  mild.  Here  for  many 
ages  the  emperors  resided.  The  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 
vince are  stronger,  braver,  and  more  handsomely  form- 
ed than  the  other  Chinese :  its  soldiery  has  always  been 
comparatively  formidable.  It  produces  many  medicinal 
plants.  A  great  quantity  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of 
mules,  feed  on  its  mountains.  Wheat  and  millet  grow 
with  such  promptitude,  that  in  winter  the  farmers  turn  in 
the  sheep  upon  the  com  fields  to  keep  down  its  luxu- 
riance, and  their  growth  is  renewed  with  fresh  vigour  in 
the  spring.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lin-tao-fou,  and  about 
the  fountain  of  the  Sifans,  are  found  wild  oxen,  and  ac- 
cording to  report,  a  species  of  the  tiger.* 

rownp,  Si-ngan-fou,  the  capital  of  that  province,  is,  next  to  Pe- 

kin,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  cities  of  China.  Its  walls 
are  eleven  miles  in  extent.  Some  of  the  gates  are  magni- 
ficent and  uncommonly  lofty.  An  old  palace  is  still  to  be 
seen  which  was  the  residence  of  its  ancient  kings.  In  this 
city  the   principal  Mantchoo  troops   destined    to  the  de» 

Neitorian  fence  of  the  north  of  China  are  stationed.  In  1685  there 
"was  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  digging  the  founda- 
tions of  a  house,  a  marble  slab  containing  an  inscription 
in  Chinese  characters,  together  with  words  in  the  Syriac 
language,  and  a  cross  carved  on  the  top.  Several  of  the 
learned  have  laboured  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  figures.  There  are  sixty-two  marks  in  Chinese 
characters,  divided  into  twenty-nine  columns ;  they  consist 

*  Duhaldc,  I.  p.  212. 
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of  a  treatise  on  articles  of  faith,  together  with  some  points    book 
of  church  discipline.    It  contains   at  the   same   time  the   xmei. 
names  of  emperors  or  kings  who  favoured  the  preaching  of         " 
Christianity  when  introduced  in  the  year  of  Christ  6S5  by 
Nestorian  missionaries  from  Persia  and  Syria.*    These 
Nestorians  had  still  many  churches  in  China  in  the  time  of 
Marco  Polo,  about  the  year  lSOO.f  , 

The  extremity  of  the  pro*  in  re  of  Shen-si,  which  advances 
to  the  north-west  in  a  peninsular  form  between  the  country 
of  the  Mongols  and  that  of  the  Ralmuks  of  Hoho-Nor9  is 
called  the  district  (in  Chinese  fau)  of  Rantcheou  of  Kansou.  District  o 
The  missionaries  scarcely  mention  it,  but  Sir  George  Staun-  ^"j," 
ton  makes  it  a  province. 

Direction  our  course  to  the  south-west  we  enter  Setchuen.  Province. 

_  mtrhnan 

This  province  yields  to  few  others  in  the  empire  either  in 
size  or  rich  productions :  it  was  at  one  time  desolated  by  the 
wars  of  the  Tartars,  but  it  has  been  subsequently  re-im- 
proved. The  great  river  Tang-tse-kiang  passes  through  it 
and  diffuses  fertility  on  every  hand.  The  inhabitants  culti- 
vate silk,  wine,  wheat,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  It  contains 
iron,  tin,  lead,  and  quicksilver.  It  is  famous  for  its  amber, 
its  sugar  canes,  its  excellent  magnets,  and  lazulites  of  the 
finest  blue.  Its  horses  are  in  request,  being  very  handsome 
and  spirited,  though  small. 

Tching-tou-fou,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  one  of  Towns,!* 
the  finest  cities  of  the  empire,  but  having  been  destroyed  in 
the  civil  wars  of  1646,  along  with  whole  provinces,  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour ;  yet  it  is  a  very  populous 
and  thriving  place  of  trade.  Its  position  is  delightfully  si- 
tuated on  an  island  formed  by  several  rivers. 

Long-ngan-fou  has,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  on 
the  frontier  of  Tartary,  always  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  the  province.  It  is  defended 
by  several  fortresses,  more  necessary  in  former  times  than 
now. 

•  Alrares  de  Semedo,  Historia  de  la  China.    Lecomte,  Memoir.  T.  143, 
Duhalde,  Sec. 

1  Marco  Polo,  de  Reb.  Orient.  II,  61,  64, 1. 62. 
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book        On  the  south-east  wo  come  to  a  province  which  is  ac- 
XUI1,  knowtalged  to  be  ill-peopled  and  ill-cultivated.    It  is  fil- 
*     "     ""led  with  inaccessible  mountains,  which  have  long  served  as 
Koeit-       *  retreat  to  independent  hordes  called  Seng-miaosse.    The 
ckM0*       emperors  have  at  different  times  attempted  to  people  this 
province,  by  sending  to  it  whole  colonies ;  but  these  efforts 
seem  to  have  been  hitherto  unavailing :  the  tribes  belong- 
ing to  it  are  unable  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  nume- 
rous garrisons  established  in  the  country  ;  and  the  court  is 
obliged  to  supply  them  from  the  imperial  treasury.    The 
mountains  contain  mines    of    gold,    silver,  copper,  tin, 
and  mercury.    The  copper  of  which  the  small  current 
coin  of  the  empire  is  made,  is  partly  obtained  from  this 
quarter.    It  produces  the  best  horses   in  China.    It  has 
no  silk,  but  that  defect  is  supplied  by  stuffs  m^le  from  a 
plant  resembling  hemp*  which  are  well  adapted  for  summer 
wear. 
Tbvns,&e.     Koei-yang-fou,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  one  of 
the  smallest  cities  in  China,  being  only  about  two  miles  in 
circumference.    The  houses  are  partly  of  earth  and  partly 
of  brick.    Se-tchou-fou  is  a  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
though  the  least  rude  of  any  in  the  same  province,  live  in 
profound  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  branches  of  knowledge. 
They  go  barefooted,  and  walk  over  the  rocks  with  surpris- 
ing oelerity. 

Frwinetof  To  the  south  of  this  wild  province,  wo  find  that  of 
Quaofc-ii.  Quang.sjf  which  is  not  one  of  the  best  peopled  in  China.  It 
produces  rice  in  such  abundance  that  the  province  of  Can- 
ton is  supplied  from  it  for  six  months  in  the  year.  Tet  it 
is  only  raised  advantageously  in  the  plains  of  the  south, 
where  the  air  is  mildest.  The  north  presents  nothing  to  the 
view  but  an  uncultivated  soil,  and  mountains  covered  with 
thick  forests. 

In  this  province  there  are  mines  of  all  sorts  of  metals, 
particularly  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment prohibits  individuals  from  opening  them.     It 
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produces  cinnamon  of  stronger  and  sweeter  flavour  than 
that  of  Ceylon. 

Quei-ling-fou,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Eta*  In 
this  country  are  found  the  best  stones  employed  by  the  men 
of  letters  in  making  their  ink.  Marco  Polo  says  that  he 
saw  in  that  country  birds  which,  instead  of  feathers,  had 
hair  like  that  of  the  cat.*  These  are  the  birds  called  the 
silk  bird. 

The  people  of  Quan-si  are  reckoned  barbarians  by  the  . 
Chinese,  because  their  manners  have  a  certain  uncouthness 
very  different  from  the  mild  and  ceremonious  deportment  of 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

In  the  south-west  corner  we  find  the  province  of  Yunnan,  Province  of 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  empire,  adjoining  the  kingdoms  unxMn* 
of  Ava,  Pegu,  Laos,  and  Tonquin.  It  is  all  intersected 
by  rivers,  and  the  air  is  extremely  temperate.  The  moun- 
tains contain  mines  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  precious  stones, 
especially  rubies,  and  the  marble  called  figure  stone,  which 
when  polished  represents  in  varied  colours  scenery  of 
mountains,  flotvers,  trees,  and  ruins.  It  produces  small 
but  vigorous  horses,  and  deer  no  larger  than  our  common 
dogs.  Perhaps  these  are  the  Cervus  axis.  The  inhabi- 
tants, though  hardy  and  stout,  are  mild  and  affable,  and 
have  a  remarkable  aptness  in  learning  the  sciences.  The  Nation  of 
nation  which  formerly  took  the  lead  in  this  province  was  °* 
called  the  Lo-los,  and  was  governed  by  various  sovereigns. 
After  long  wars  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
it,  the  Chinese  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  on  the  Lo- 
los  nobility  all  the  honours  of  Chinese  mandarins,  with 
the  right  of  hereditary  succession,  on  condition  of  their 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  governor  of 
the  province,  receiving  from  the  emperor  title-deeds  to 
their  estates,  and  doing  no  public  act  without  his  con- 
sent. The  Lo-los  are  not  inferior  in  stature  to  the  Chi- 
nese, and  are  more  inured  to  fatigue ;  they  speak  a  different 
language ;  and  their  writing,  as  well  as  their  religion,  re- 

•  Marco  Polo,  de  Reb.  Orient.  IT.  68. 
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book  sembles  that  of  the  bonzes  of  Pegu  and  Ava.  These  bonzes 
xuu*  have  built  in  the  north  of  Yunnan  large  temples,  different 
from  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  nobility  of  the  Lo-los 
claim  absolute  authority  over  the  people,  who  behave  to- 
wards them  with  the  most  profound  submission* 
Towmj&c  We  have  little  knowledge  of  the  towns  of  Yunnan.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  capital,  Yunnan-fou,  built  on  the  banks  of 
a  broad  and  deep  lake,  has  long  been  the  residence  of  a 
jprince  subject  to  the  Chinese.  It  contains  manofactores 
of  satin  and  of  carpets.  Its  trade  in  metals  is  necessarily 
great  Tching-kiang-fou  is  another  place  on  the  aide  of 
a  lake,  in  a  picturesque  situation.  Vouting-fou  is  one  of 
the  frontier  bulwarks  of  the  empire. 
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Fclitical  and  General  View  of  the  Motion. 

A  most  extensive  field  would  still  remain,  if  we  wished  to    book 
enter  into  all  the  researches  which  are  requisite  for  a  com-   xiunr. 
plete  description  of  the  political  state  of  China.    But  these  — — 
details,  however  well  adapted  for  a  monographic  or  statis- 
tical work,  are  not  suited  to  the  narrow  compass  of  a  com- 
pendious universal  system  of  geography.    This  is,  besides, 
a  subject  which  has  too  often  exercised  the  sagacity  of  Eu- 
ropeans without  ultimate  satisfaction.    We  do  not  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  solve  questions  by 
which  even  those  who  have  visited  this  singular  country 
find  themselves  embarrassed.    For  this  double  reason  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  summary  view. 

In  features,  and  the  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  the  Pfcjntoco- 
Chinese  approach  to  the  great  race  of  the  Mongols.  The  ckLetiu 
head  is  almost  quadrangular,  the  nose  short  without  being 
flattened,  the  complexion  yellow,  the  beard  thin  ;  the  oblique 
direction  of  the  eyes  is  more  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
Chinese  and  their  colonies,  such  as  the  Japanese  and  Co- 
reans.  A  residence  for  many  ages  under  a  milder  climate 
has  conferred  on  this  race,  since  their  arrival  from  Central 
Asia,  a  particular  character,  and  rendered  their  counte- 
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book  nances  handsomer,  though  it  has  weakened  their  expression. 
XUT#  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  difference  between  the 
southern  and  the  northern  Chinese,  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountains,  those  of  the  plains,  and  those  of 
the  maritime  districts.  In  colour  ue  know  there  are  great 
varieties ;  but  we  have  not  sufficient  information  to  enable 
us  to  trace  the  successive  shades  by  which  the  rough  Kal- 
muk  is  separated  from  the  polished  inhabitant  of  Can- 
ton. 
Chinese  A  Chinese  female  becomes  vain  of  her  beauty  in  pro- 
boaat7#  portion  to  the  smallness  of  her  eyes,  the  protuberance  of 
her  lips,  the  lankness  and  blackness  of  her  hair,  and  the 
extreme  smallness  of  her  feet  This  last  qualification  com- 
pletes the  idea  of  beauty.  In  order  to  confer  on  them  this 
high  perfection,  their  feet  are  carefully  swathed  as  tight 
as  possible  in  their  youth,  so  that  when  grown  up  they 
seem  to  totter  rather  than  to  walk.*  Among  the  men,  cor- 
pulence, as  a  symptom  of  an  easy  life,  commands  a  certain 
degree  of  respect,  and  men  of  thin  forms  pass  for  persons 
void  of  talentf  People  of  quality  allow  the  nails  of  their 
fingers  to  grow.  The  hair  of  the  head  and  of  the  beard  is 
stained  black. 
Despotism.  Considered  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  we  soon  perceive 
that  the  Chinese  possess  the  usual  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
slave,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant.  A  despotism 
of  the  most  absolute  kind  has  either  acquired  or  preserv- 
ed for  China  the  external  forms  of  patriarchal  govern- 
ment. But  the  sovereigns  having  neglected  military  dis- 
cipline, frequent  revolutions  occurred  in  former  times,  till 
at  last  the  country  fell  under  the  power  of  foreign  con- 
querors, the  Mantchoos.  From  that  period  the  whip 
of  the  Tartar  has  been  conjoined  with  the  paternal  rod 
by  which  China  was  previously  governed.  The  only 
institution  tending  to  limit  the  royal  power,  is  one 
by  which  the  mandarins  and  the  tribunals  are  allowed 


*  Macartney,  II.  239,  Atlas,  pi.  11. 
+  De  Guignes,  I.  397.  II.  157,  159. 
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sometimes  to  make  very  humble  remonstrances  to  the  book 
emperor  on  the  errors  of  his  government  Under  a  vir-  *&*▼• 
tnous  prince,  this  liberty  has  often  been  followed  by  the 
most  salutary  consequences. — The  emperor  is  styled  the 
sacred  son  of  heaven,  sole  ruler  of  the  earth,  the  great  fa- 
ther of  his  people.  Offerings  are  made  to  his  image  and  Adoratioi 
to  his  throne ;  his  person  is  adored ;  his  people  prostrate  reign. 
themselves  in  his  presence;  the  noblemen  of  his  court, 
when  addressed  by  him  and  receiving  his  orders*  must 
bend  the  knee;  every  thing  around  him  participates  in  the 
idolatry  which  is  lavished  on  his  person.  His  numerous 
concubines,  and  the  eunuchs  to  whose  charge  they  are  com- 
mitted, not  unfrequently  reign  in  his  name.  When  this 
demi-god  goes  abroad,  all  the  Chinese  take  cape  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses.  Whoever  is  found  in  his 
way  is  exposed  to  instant  death,  unless  he  turns  his  back, 
or  lies  flat  with  his  face  on  the  ground.  All  the  shops  by 
which  the  emperor  is  to  pass  must  be  shut,  and  this  prince 
never  goes  out  without  being  preceded  by  two  thousand 
Victors  carrying  chains,  axes,  and  various  other  instru- 
ments characteristic  of  eastern  despotism. 

The  different  civil  and  military  appointments  are  filled  Manda- 
by  nine  classes  of  officers  which  the  Europeans  call  man- rin** 
darins.  The  power  of  the  mandarin  is  fully  as  absolute 
as  that  of  the  sovereign  from  whom  he  derives  his  authority. 
An  officer  of  this  description  entering  a  city,  can  order  any 
person  whom  he  chooses  to  bo  arrested,  and  to  die  under 
his  band,  and  no  one  can  venture  to  undertake  his  de- 
fence. He  is  preceded  by  a  hundred  executioners,  who, 
with  a  sort  of  yell,  announce  his  approach.  Should  any 
one  forget  to  retire  to  the  side  of  the  wall,  he  is  mauled 
with  whips  of  chains  or  rods  of  bamboo.  The  mandarin 
himself,  however,  in  his  turn,  is  not  secured  against  the 
punishment  of  flogging.  For  the  slightest  prevarication 
the  emperor  will  order  the  bastinado.* 

These  mandarins  are  far  from  being  what  Voltaire  re-  J^^f"* 

Chine** 
•  De  Guignei,  II.  445.    M*m.  des  Minion.  VIII.  41—348.  EST 
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bock  presents  them,*  philosophers  occupied  with  contemplations 
******  on  the  beauties  of  natural  religion,  who,  raised  above  hu- 
man passions,  watch  with  fatherly  care  over  the  frailer 
virtue  of  their  brethren.  They  are  not  a  set  of  patriots 
who  guard  with  integrity,  and  defend  with  energy,  the 
sacred  trust  of  liberty  and  public  justice.  They  are  no- 
thing else  than  the  satellites  of  an  absolute  despot.  Bad- 
ly paid,  they  support  themselves  by  the  produce  of  tbeir 
vexatious  exactions, 
iteadinesi      The  pretended  wisdom  of  the  Chinese  laws  may  be  cha- 

€  tK«  I  Aura 

'  racterised  in  few  words.  It  consists  in  good  regulations 
of  police,  and  fine  discourses  on  morality.  The  emperor 
never  alters  the  laws,  because  they  leave  the  absolute  pow- 
er in  bis  hands.  The  mandarins  have  equally  little  incli- 
nation to  alter  them,  because  they  invest  them  with  abso- 
lute authority  over  the  people.  There  are  courts  where,, 
in  point  of  form,  complaints  may  be  brought  against  su- 
periors, but  under  the  full  certainty  of  the  coraplainer  befog 
punished  for  his  audacity.  There  is  no  disunion  among 
the  aristocracy,  because,  while  they  hold  the  rod  over  the 
heads  of  the  multitude,  they  see  the  imperial  lash  waving 
nd  slave- over  their  own.  The  despotism  of  the  Mantchoo  sovc- 
y-  reign,  keeps  that  of  the  grandees  in  order,  and  obliges 

them  to  remain  united.  There  is  no  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  people ;  they  have  no  courage,  though  much  cun- 
ning ;  they  find  it  safer  to  preserve  a  part  of  tbeir  precious 
property  by  grovelling  at  the  feet  of  their  roasters,  than 
to  risk  the  loss  of  the  whole  in  order  to  obtain  their  li- 
berty. Besides,  they  have  scarcely  a  motive  to  rebel  • 
though  robbed  by  their  superiors,  they  are  suffered  to  rob 
in  their  turn,  by  using  false  weights,  and  disguising  tbeir 
goods.  Justice  is  ill  administered,  but  that  is  only  to  those 
who  are  foolish  enough  to  neglect  paying  the  expected 
price.  Thus  the  rich  man  is  content,  and  the  poor  is  kept 
down.  It  often  happens  that  the  peasantry,  on  the  point 
of  starving,  betake  tbemsel  ves  to  highway  robbery.  These, 
unless  too  strong  to  be  overpowered,  are  hung.  When 
they  beat  the  armies  sent  against  them,  negociations  and 
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stipulations  follow,  or  they  are  left  independent  in  their    Booi 
haunts.     From  this  source  the  governors  sometimes  de-    Xliv 
rive  a  little  revenue.    In  short,  all  the  notions  of  a  Chi- —— ~ 
nese  from  his  infancy  are  directed  to  a  single  point,  obe- 
dience.   The  sacred  nature  of  social  rank  is  perpetually  Cereroo. 
impressed  on  his  mind  by   innumerable    ceremonies;    atnies. 
every  step  he  makes  a  bow;  every  phrase  that  he  utters 
must  be  a  compliment.    Not  a  word  can  he  address  to  a 
superior  without  calling  to  mind  his  own  utter  insignifi- 
cance.     But  the  great  secret  of  Chinese  policy,  and  the 
very  basis  of  the  empire,  is  to  be  found  in  an  institution 
which  in  some   measure  deprives  the  inhabitants  of  the 
power  of  forming  new  thoughts,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
liberty  of  expressing  them  by  means  of  external  charac- 
ters corresponding  to  the  words  of  their  language.     Such  Written 
is  the  effect  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  writing.    It  has  been 
compared,  though  not  with  much  propriety,  to  the  hiero- 
gjyphical  or  figured  language  of  the  Egyptians.*    It  can 
only  be  compared  to  those  systems  of  pasigraphy,  or  uni- 
versal character,  by  which  some  wrong-headed  persons  in 
Europe  have  brought  on  themselves  universal  ridicule.    If 
all  the  fundamental  or  generally   necessary  ideas  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  certain  order;  if  under  these  generating  ideas 
all  those  others  are  classed  which  are  furnished  by  common 
language,  or  which  occur  to  the  judgment  of  the  contriver; 
if  each  of  the  leading  ideas  has  a  representative  sign ;  if 
this  sign  is  arbitrary,  rude,  and  whimsical ;  if  these  signs, 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  true  keys  of  the  language,  are 
made  the  constant  basis  of  signs  equally  abstract  and  arbi- 
trary to  denote  the  subordinate  idea ;  this  system  will  give 
us  a  perfect  picture  of  the  learned  language  of  China.    Its 
keys,f  214  in  number,  and  its  derivative  signs,  amounting 
to  80,000,  do  not  express  words  but  ideas.     They  are 

•  Fowmont,  Meditat.  Sinica,  p.  73. 

t  Bayer,  Museum  Sinicum*  Petersb.  1730.  Fourmont,  Gramro.  Paris, 
1742.  Tracts  by  Deshautesraies,  Hager,  Montucci,  de  Guignes  father  and 
son ;  but  in  preference  to  these,  Messrs.  Jules,  Klapioth  and  Abel-Rempsaf. 
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book    addressed  solely  to  the  eye  and  the  memory.     They  never 
XLIV*    excite  the  imagination ;  and  not  a  hundredth  part  of  them 

——■—"-  have  any  corresponding  vocal  expression.  The  beauty  of 
a  Chinese  poem  consists  in  not  admitting  of  being  read 
aloud  ;*  and  the  eminent  literati  of  that  country  conduct 
their  disputes  by  describing  in  the  air,  with  their  fans,  cha- 
racters which  do  not  correspond  to  any  word  in  the  lan- 
guage which  they  speak.f 
fcese         The  spoken  language  of  the  Chinese  is  composed  of  mo* 

*uage,  *  nosyllables,  and  scarcely  contains  350  terms  which  a  Eu- 
ropean can  distinguish  from  one  another ;  but  the  Chinese 
can,  by  various  inflections  of  the  voice,  distinguish  a  much 
greater  number.  Thus  the  word  tehoon,  varied  by  intona- 
tion, signifies  "a  master/'  "n  pig«"  "a  kitchen,"  ** a  pil- 
lar," "an  old  woman/'  "a  slave,"  "a  prisoner,"  •'libe- 
ral," or,  "  to  profane."  Notwithstanding  this  contrivance, 
the  very  same  sound  often  answers  to  several  characters 
and  several  ideas ;  pe  short,  for  example,  signifies  M  north," 
?' white,"  "cypress,"  "a  hundred,"  and  many  things  be-, 
sides.  The  syntax  also  is  barbarously  meagre;  declen- 
sions and  conjugations  are  wanting,  and  their  place  is  sup- 
plied by  puerile  circumlocutions.  The  written  or  learned 
language  rejects  these  aids  entirely ;  it  places  a  number  of 
characters  together,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  judge  of  tbelt 
mutual  relations.  This  obscure  brevity,  dryness,  monoto- 
ny, and  poverty,  which  render  the  language  in  a  literary 
point  of  view  so  contemptible,  prove  at  the  same  time  its 
antiquity  and  its  purity.  It  might,  without  much  improba- 
bility, be  regarded  as  the  primitive  origin  of  the  Thibetian 
and  Aunamjtic  languages. 

This  institution,  not  singular  in  the  end  at  which  it 
aims,  but  altogether  unique  in  its  method  of  proceeding, 
perpetuates  that  eternal  infantine  imbecility  of  intellect 
by  which  the  Chinese  are  degraded,  and  almost  rendered 
inferior  to  nations  immersed  in  the  savage  state-     Tbespo- 

f  Barrow,  II.  13.  t  Rcpiusat,  Essai  sur  la  Langue  Chinoise   p.  33. 
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ken  language,  in  the  first  place,  is  left  in  a  deficient  state,  book 
The  ideas  of  the  people  receive  no  enlargement,  because  U1V» 
the  higher  classes  cannot  express  their  thoughts  ex- 
cept  in  a  language  totally  distinct,  and  only  understood  of  the  lan- 
by  the  select  few.  The  information  of  the  privileged  *ua*e- 
class  has  no  means  of  becoming  disseminated  by  speech, 
'where  the  signs  for  representing  ideas  have  no  corres- 
ponding words.  This  information  must  become  ob- 
scure or  utterly  extinct  even  among  those  to  whose  care  it 
is  confided ;  for  a  dumb  language  of  this  sort,  which  ex- 
cites no  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  ghes  no  picture  to  the 
imagination,  is  a  mere  barren  repository  in  which  reflec- 
tion and  memory  alone  are  concerned.  The  human  mind 
has  many  faculties,  all  of  which  require  to  be  developed ; 
and  the  thinking  being  is  formed  and  rendered  fit  for  his 
office  only  by  the  joint  harmonious  operation  of  his  different 
powers.  If  every  thing  is  sac ri fired  to  a  single  faculty, 
the  sublime  machine  of  thought  will  have  its  equilibrium 
deranged,  and  its  activity  relaxed  and  weakened.  This 
stupid  fixedness  of  mind,  which  holds  the  Chinese  in  a 
state  of  eternal  childhood,  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to 
that  nullity  of  sentiment  and  of  judgment  which  the  ex- 
clusive study  of  a  single  science  is  sometimes  observed  to 
produce  on  geometricians,  on  grammarians,  and  on  natur- 
alists of  classification  and  nomenclature. 

It  is  almost  a  profanation  of  the  name  of  science  to  ap-  Sciences, 
ply  it  to  the  childish  notions  which  the  Chinese  preserve 
as  a  precious  inheritance  from  their  ancient  sages  and  le- 
gislators. The  interests  of  mankind  are  foreign  to  this 
people.  The  great  theatre  of  nature  does  not  rouse  them 
to  those  bold  researches  in  which  the  science  of  Europe  en- 
gages with  such  keen  delight,  though  sometimes  involving 
itself  in  error.  Their  vaunted  moral  philosophy  is  almost 
confined  to  the  doctrine  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  the 
minute  code  of  humble  compliments  and  ridiculous  civili- 
ties which  constitutes  their  notion  of  politeness.  They 
have  no  conception  of  the  principles  which  constitute  the 
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book   beautiful  in  literature,  the  regular  in  architecture,  or  n&- 
XUT»   ture  iu  painting.    If  they  have  discovered  a  sort  of  beau* 

*  ty  in  the  arrangement  of  their  gardens  and  the  distribution 

garden*  of  their  grounds,  it  is  because  they  have  copied  with  exact- 
ness nature  in  a  strange  though  picturesque  form.  Pro- 
jecting rocks,  as  if  threatening  every  moment  to  fall,  bridg- 
es bung  over  deeps,  stunted  firs  scattered  on  the  sides 
of  steep  mountains,  extensive  lakes,  rapid  torrents,  foam- 
ing cascades,  and  pagodas  raising  their  pyramidal  forms 
in  the  midst  of  this  confusion ;  such  are  the  Chinese  land- 
scapes on  a  large,  and  their  gardens  on  a  small  scale.* 
The  Chinese  perform  arithmetical  operations  with  incre- 
dible celerity,  though  in  a  different  manner  from  the  Eu- 
ropeans. Before  the  latter  landed  in  their  country,  they 
were  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  all  the  arts  which  de- 
pend on  them.  They  had  no  convenient  method  of 
making  astronomical  observations.  The  metaphysical 
knowledge  which  existed  among  them  was  confined  to 
the  philosophers.  The  arts  introduced  by  the  Jesuit* 
flourished  among  them  only  for  a  short  time,  and  dis- 
appeared under  Canghi,  the  cotemporary  of  Charles  II. 
and  Louis  XIV.,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  their  re- 

Printing,  viving.  It  is  generally  believed  that  they  knew  the  art 
pf  printing  before  the  Europeans,  but  that  applies  only  to 
engraved  plates ;  they  never  knew  any  thing  of  cast  movea- 
ble types,  the  invention  of  which  belongs  to  the  Dutch  or 
to  the  Germans.  The  Chinese,  however,  had  almanacks 
printed  in  the  block  way  many  centuries  before  printing 
was  known  in  Europe. 

Industry.  Mechanical  talent  alone  has  met  with  encouragement 
among  the  Chinese ;  their  industry  in  the  manufacture  of 
stuffs,  of  porcelain,  of  lacquered  work,  and  other  sedentary 
productions,  is  astonishing,  and  can  be  compared  to  no- 
thing in  the  world  but  their  own  labours  in  the  fields,  as  the 
construction  of  canals,  the  levelling  of  mountains,  and  the 

*  Chambers,    Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening.      London,  177t«      P«r 
Quigne*,  1. 397, 11.406,  409.    Renouard  de  Sainte-Croix,  111,  156, 
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formation  of  gardens.    Tet  in  many  of  these  same  opera*    book 
tions  we  find  sufficient  proofs  of  the  impossibility  of  a  na-    XLrr» 
tion  of  slaves  carrying  even  the  mechanical  arts  to  perfec-      " 
tion. 

We  have  mentioned  the  great  inferiority  of  the  locks  on  Naviga- 
their  canals.    Their  navigation  is  equally  little  entitled  totio0a 
our  praise,  although  they  had,  previously  to  ourselves,  re- 
marked the  polarity  of  the  magnet.    The  compass  is  |nThtcwn" 
general  use  among  the  Chinese.    The  needle  which  they 
employ  is  hung  with  extreme  delicacy,  and  is  singularly 
sensible,  changing  its  position  with  the  least  change  of  the 
direction  of  the  box.    The  name  which  the  Chinese  give  to 
their  compass  is  tingnan-ching,  or  "the  needle  of  the  south  f* 
and  they  have  a  distinguishing  mark  for  its  sooth  pole  as 
we  have  for  the  north.* 

Their  ships  are  enormous  machines,  some  qf  them  a  Vessels. 
thousand  tons  burden.  The  two  ends  are  prodigiously 
raised,  presenting  an  extensive  surface  to  the  wind.  More 
than  one  half  of  them  are  wrecked ;  for  when  once  aground 
they  cannot  be  raised.  Their  anchors  are  made  of  wood.. 
Their  pilots  are  not  better  instructed  than  the  meanest 
cabin  boy.  On  their  voyage  to  Japan  they  are  regulated 
by  the  stars  like  the  rudest  savage,  and  those  who  sail  to 
Batavia,  Malacca,  or  Queda,  never  go  out  of  the  sight  of 
land.  x 

But  the  elegance  of  their  sampans  is  deserving  of  com-  Gondolas. 
tnendation.  That  species  of  gondola  is  employed  on  the 
rivers.  They  are  painted  with  a  beautiful  yellow  Tarnish. 
The  sails  are  made  of  very  handsome  mats,  but  stiff  and 
heavy.  The  cordage  by  which  the  yachts  are  towed  is  of 
bamboo  bark,  and  appears  very  good  for  hauling,  though 
for  any  other  purpose  they  could  not  be  substituted  for 
hemp  and  flax  ropes,  which  are  also  made  of  excellent  qua- 
lity in  China. 

The  monuments  of  the  Chinese  have  been  too  much  ex- 
tolled.    But   we  cannot  help   admiring   some  of  their 

•  De  Guignes,  II.  308, 207.    Barrow,  L  64, 101. 
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book  great  roads,  their  one-arched  bridges,  their  pyramidal 
X]LIV*  towers,  and  their  strange  but  sumptuous  triumphal  arches. 
The  Great  Wall,  in  a  most  particular  manner,  cannot  be 
'  beheld  without  astonishment  This  celebrated  rampart  of 
China  passes  over  high  mountains,  crosses  deep  valleys, 
and  extends  from  the  province  of  Shen-si  to  Wanghay,  or 
the  Yellow  Sea,  in  a  line  of  1240  miles.  In  many  places  it 
is  only  a  simple  rampart ;  in  others  it  has  foundations  of 
granite,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  mortar. 
Antiquity  Sir  George  Staunton,  with  Duhalde,  considers  the  anti- 
*(, *j*  ™°- quity  of  this  great  wall  as  undoubted.*  Duhalde  informs 
us  that  it  was  built  215  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
the  orders  of  the  first  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsin.  In 
another  part  of  this  work  he  refers  the  founding  of  it  to 
the  second  emperor  of  the  same  dynasty,  which  makes  its 
epoch  137  before  Christ.  Mr.  Bell,  a  well  informed  travel- 
ler, says  that  it  was  not  built  till  the  year  1160.  Among 
the  eastern  geographers,  those  who  are  more  than  300 
years  old  make  no  mention  of  the  wall.f  Marco  Polo  in 
the  thirteenth  century  knew  nothing  of  it,  though  he  resided 
long  in  Cathay,  or  the  north  of  China  and  Mongolia.  It  is 
probable  that  this  wall  has  been  rebuilt,  neglected,  and  al- 
lowed to  go  to  ruin  more  than  once,  according  to  the  state 
of  political  necessities ;  so  that  the  present  wall  is  not  of 
very  high  antiquity,  and  its  preservation  presents  no  sub- 
ject of  surprise. 
Houses.  We  shall  not  tire  our  readers  with  a  minute  examination 
of  the  domestic  marinern  of  the  Chinese.  The  houses  are 
of  brick  and  hardened  clay,  and  \ery  often  of  wood.  In 
general  they  have  only  one  story.  Those  of  the  merchants 
have  an  upper  story,  which  is  used  as  a  storehouse.  The 
exteriors  of  the  buildings  are  adorned  with  columns  and 
galleries;  their  appearance  is  improved  by  small  flower- 
pots, in  which  the  Chinese  take  great  delight,  present- 
ing an  agreeable  mixture  of  verdure  with  the  varied  co- 
lours of  their  numerous  blossoms.    Each  house  stands  by 


*  Macartney,  III.  225. 
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itself,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  spacious  court-yards,    boos 
The  rooms  are  kept  clean,  with   very  little  decoration.    XLnr< 
Even  glass  is  not  very  liberally  used,  though  that  species  ~~"— 
of  ornament  might  seem  likely  to  please  the  taste  of  a  vain 
and  childish  people.    The    Chinese  dress    themselves   in  Dm* 
long  robes  with  wide  sleeves,  and   flowing   silk  girdles. 
The  shirt  and  drawers  are  different  at  different  seasons* 
Furs  are  every  where  seen  in  winter,  varying  in  quality 
from  sheepskin   to  ermine.    The  Chinese   wear  a  small 
funnel-shaped  hat,  which    varies   with  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  and  is  mounted  with  a  large  button  of  coral, 
crystal,  or  gold.    The  materials  of  which  this  button  is 
made,  and  its  colour,  mark  the  differences  of  rank  in  the 
wearer.    The  general  dress  is  simple  and  uniform.    The 
only  article  which  distinguishes  the  emperor  himself  from 
his  courtiers  is  a  large  pearl   with   which   his   head    is 
adorned. 

In  the  public  festivals  of  the  Chinese,  displays  of  fire*  Public 
works  make  the  most  conspicuous  figure.  In  these  the  Chi-  fe8tival,< 
nese  are  said  to  excel ;  but  it  is  in  broad  day  that  they 
exhibit  them,  as  if  afraid  that  they  could  not  otherwise  be 
seen.  Their  theatre,  eo  much  praised  by  Lord  Macartney,  Theatre, 
seems  not  to  have  given  equal  pleasure  to  M.  Guignes.* 
The  Shakespeares  of  Pekin  never  observe  unity  of  time 
or  place ;  roles  which  are  not  quite  essential  in  themselves, 
but  which  arise  out  of  another  rule,  important  in  the  eyes 
of  all  nations,  that  which  prescribes  for  every  production 
of  human  genius  a  unity  of  interest  and  of  thought  as  an  in- 
dispensable condition,  founded  in  the  mora)  and  intellec- 
tual nature  of  man.  In  a  Chinese  tragedy  the  actor  is  of- 
ten supposed  to  traverse  immense  local  distances  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  same  who 
in  the  first  act  is  an  infant,  becomes  an  old  man  before  the 
piece  is  concluded. 

In  the  Chinese  operas  spirits  make  their  appearance  on  Chineee 
the  stage ;  birds  and  other  animals  speak  as  well  as  walk.  °Peraf* 

*  Macartney,  HI.  p.  369.     De  Guignes,  II.  322,  <fcc. 
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book    «0n  our  return  from  Pekin,"  says  M.  Guignes,*  "the 
x11**    mandarins  had  the  politeness  to  cause  the  piece  called  the 
"  "  Tower  of  By-hoi"  to  be  acted  before  us.    The  scene  was 

opened  by  genii  mounted  on  serpents,  and  taking  an  airing 
by  the  side  of  the  lake.  A  bonze  of  the  neighbourhood  feU 
in  love  with  one  of  the  goddesses,  and  paid  bis  addresses 
to  her.  The  latter,  unmoved  by  her  sister's  remonstran- 
ces, listened  to  the  -  proposals  of  the  young  man,  mar- 
ried him,  became  pregnant,  and  was  delivered  on  the 
stage  of  a  child  who  in  a  few  minutes  was  able  to  walk* 
Enraged  at  this  scandalous  conduct,  the  genii  dismissed 
the  bonze  from  his  priestly  functions,  and,  in  the  end* 
struck  the  tower  with  lightning,  by  which  it  was  reduced  to 
that  dismantled  state  in  which  the  tower  of  that  name  ac- 
tually is." 

If  to  these  incongruities  we  add,  that  an  actor  is  often 
in  the  presence  of  another  actor  without  being  supposed 
to  see  him:  that,  in  order  to  intimate  that  one  enters  a 
room,  it  is  enough  to  pretend  to  open  a  door,  and  to  raise 
the  foot  in  order  to  step  over  the  threshold,  though  no  trace 
of  door  or  threshold  is  exhibited,  and  that  a  man  who  holds 
a  whip  in  his  hand  is  supposed  to  be  on  horseback,  we  shall 
form  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the  dramatic  art  among  the 
Chinese. 
/ices  of  the     Those  who  have  frequented  the  Chinese  sea-ports  have 

Chinese*      . 

been  struck  with  the  total  absence  of  probity  in  the  inha- 
bitants. Perhaps  in  places  where  the  temptation  less  fre- 
quently occurs,  'this  vice  is  less  prominent.  There  are 
others  which  seem  to  prevail  universally  ;  indolence  in  the 
upper  classes,  and  slovenliness  in  the  lower.  The  rich 
will  not  even  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  eat  without 
assistance;  they  have  slaves  to  put  their  victuals  in  their 
mouths.  The  poor  eat  every  tiling  they  can  find;  all 
sorts  of  animals,  and  even  such  as  have  died  by  disease. 
In  so  populous  a  country  that  practice  may  find  the  excuse 
of  accessity.    To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  their 

9  De  Guigoes,  II.  322.  &c. 
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exposure  of  children,  a  very  ancient  practice,*  yet  far  less    book 
prevalent  among  them  than  prejudiced  travellers  have  be-    XMV- 
lteved.    The  dead  bodies  of  children  which  the  police  of 
Pekin  collect  in  the  streets,  are  those  of  infants  who  have 
died,  and  which  have  been  thus  disposed  of  by  their  indigent 
parents  to  avoid  the  expense  of  btirial.f 

The  Chinese  are  a  set  of  subjugated  and  disciplined 
barbarians.  Seldom  do  they  lay  aside  the  humble  insinu- 
ating air  of  a  slave  anxious  to  please.  They  rarely  betray 
the  slightest  appearance  of  rudeness  or  of  passion.  This  Food. 
character  partly  arises  from  the  total  abstinence  which  they 
observe  from  heating  diet  and  inebriating  liquors.  The 
use  of  tea  is  very  general  among  them.  A  large  vessel  of 
it  is  prepared  in  the  morning  for  the  use  of  the  family 
through  the  whole  day.  Chinese  dishes  seem  shocking  to 
every  European,  but  it  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  art  or 
care  in  their  cookery.  Chinese  dinners  are  rendered  insuf- 
ferably tedious  by  the  ceremony  with  which  they  are  accom* 
panted.  In  those  given  by  the  emperor  of  China  to  the 
Dutch  ambassadors,  and  at  which  M.  de  Guignes  was  pre- 
sent, many  salutations  and  genuflexions  were  made  before 
the  guests  could  touch  such  plates  as  were  supposed  to  come 
from  the  hand  of  the  monarch.  One  day  a  large  and  fine 
sturgeon  was  brought  to  these  travellers;  their  appetite 
was  keen;  but,  before  proceeding  to  use  any  freedoms,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  complimenting  the  august  fish 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Polygamy  is  allowed  to  the  grandees  and  mandarins.  Marriagei 

The  emperor  keeps  a  well  appointed  seraglio.:):     Marriages 

depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  parents.    In  order  to  obtain  a 

1    wife,  presents  must  be  made  to  her  family.    Her  husband 

1    cannot  see  her  till  the  marriage  ceremony  is  over.    The 


i 


*  Marco  Polo,  de  Reb.  Orient.  II.  53. 

t  Compare  Barrow,  I.  281,  &c.    Bell,  HI.  323.    De  Guignes.  II.  285- 
290. 
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vmk  sex  is  kept  in  a  sort  of  slavery ;  the  Chinese  peasant  yokes 
xi.iv.  |,j8  wjfc  an(j  ||js  ass  together  to  bis  plough.* 
— — — -  The  graves  are  judiciously  placed  without  the  towns  on 
barren  hills,  where  there  is  no  risk  of  the  dead  ever  being 
disturbed  by  agricultural  operations.  White  is  the  colour 
used  for  mourning;  the  soiling  which  it  so  easily  con- 
tracts is  considered  as  an  expression  of  sorrow  and  of  a 

t!»  tombs* neB,ect  of  ^e  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  The  families  offer 
a  sort  of  worship  at  the  tombs  of  such  members  as  hare  fall- 
en under  the  stroke  of  death.  They  assemble  round  the 
sepulchral  monument  on  certain  days  consecrated  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  deceased.  The  spirits  of  their  ancestors  seem 
indeed  to  be  reverenced  as  a  sort  of  household  gods ;  an  af- 
.  fecting  illusion,  which  shows  that  the  heart  has  not  lost  all 
influence  even  among  the  Chinese. 

Religion.  The  primitive  religion  of  China  appears  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  shamanism,  the  principle  of  which  is  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  other  remarkable  objects  in  na- 
ture. This  ancient  religion  has  been  smothered  under  the 
numerous  sects  which  have  been  grafted  on  it.  Among 
these  is  the  sect  of  Confucius,  often  compared  to  the  Stoi- 

Phiioftophy  cal  system  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    Like  the  latter, 

?u?°£c!~  '*  kas  stained  IIk  preference  among  men  of  condition,  who 
perhaps  once  hoped  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  political 
religion.  But  the  books  of  Kong-fu-tsc,  or  Confucius,  are 
full  of  superstitious  ideas.  The  sect  of  Lao-kiun  or  of 
Tao-tsc  resembles  that  of  Epicurus.  Its  founders  are 
fond  of  a  tranquil  and  contemplative  life  ;  but  they  adroit 
astrology  and  magic  into  their  creed  ;  they  have  their  mo- 
nasteries and  a  sort  of  worship. 

Dissatisfied  with  these  abstract  reveries,  the  multitude 
listened  with  ardour  to  the  apostles  of  brahminism  who 
came  from  India  about  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.    Their  doctrine,  modified  under  the  name  of  the 

Worship  of  religion  of  Fo,  has  become  that  of  the  majority  of  the 

Fo. 

*  Neuhof,  Embassy,  Part  II.  p.  50,  a  plate. 
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Chinese.  It  is  filled  -  with  superstitions,  self-accusations,  book 
apprehensions,  and  mortifications,  suited  to  the  timid  pu-  XUT< 
sillaniiiMjus  character  of  most  eastern  nations*  The  priests 
ofFoare  railed  bonzes.  Their  number  is  prodigious;  it 
is  said  that  there  is  a  full  million  of  them  in  the  empire. 
All  of  them  live  by  alms.  These  holy  mendicants  conceal 
under  their  soh"r  garb  a  sufficient  stock  of  pride  and  of 
avarice.  Perhaps  the  Nestorians  who,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, were  disseminated  in  China,  introduced  sonic  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Christian  worship  which  have  intermingled 
themselves  with  the  observances  of  the  bonzes.  The  bells, 
the  lamps,  the  salutations  and  several  other  characteristics 
of  the  Chinese  ritual,  seem  to  favour  this  opinion.  But  it 
is  a  remarkable  singularity  in  the  Chinese  worship,  that 
the  bonzes  never  suppose  that  they  give  the  least  offence  to 
their  idols  by  spreading  their  breakfast  tables  on  each  side 
of  their  altars.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  China  than 
to  see  in  a  temple  the  good  people  drinking  their  tea,  or 
partaking  of  other  refreshments,  while  the  little  pieces  of 
sweet  smelling  wood  are  burning  under  the  nostrils  of  their 
god. 

The  religion  of  the  emperor  of  the  Mantchoo  dynasty 
is  that  of  the  Dalai- Lama.  These  emperors  give  powerful 
protection  to  that  pontiff;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  col- 
lection of  his  revenues,  they  have  now  caused  Thibet  to  be 
occupied  with  Chinese  troops. 

In  so  vast  an  empire   the   trade   between    the  different  Trade, 
provinces  must  be  of  large  amount,  but  we    are    unac- 
quainted with  its  nature;  and,  if  we  knew  it,  we  should 
probably  feel  little  interest  in  the  matter.    The  trade  which 
they  carry  on  with  foreign  nations  is  not  proportioned  to 
the  size  and  opulence  of  the  empire.     In  1806,  China  ex-  Exporu- 
ported  about  forty-five  millions  of  pounds  weight  of  tea,  fion  *nd 
thirteen  millions  of  which  were  sold  to  the  Americans,  one  !££?**" 
million  to  the  Danes,  and  the  rest  to  the  British ;  ten  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  sugar,  21,000  pieces  of  nankeen,  three 
millions  of  pounds  of  tutenague,  besides  copper,  borax, 
alum,  quickbilver,  porcelain,  laquered  ware,  tin,  vcrrail- 
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book  Hon ;  300,000  pounds  of  cinnamon,  rhubarb,  musk,  and 
XLIY.  various  other  drugs.  A  hundred  and  twenty-two  Eu- 
ropean  vessels,  of  which  eighty  were  English,  thirty-three 
American,  (if  a  geographer  can  be  pardoned  for  once  call- 
ing these  European,)  and  three  Danish,  exported  these 
goods.  They  had  brought  uitb  them  rice,  (thirty -six 
million  pounds  weight,)  cotton,  linen,  woollen  stuffs,  glass, 
beavers,  otters  and  foxes9  skins,  sandal  wood,  catechu,  ben- 
zoin, and  various  other  drugs  and  spices.*  These  vessels, 
and  those  which  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Fou-kien,  where 
the  Spaniards  of  Manilla  go  for  nankeens  and  napery, 
had  imported  into  China  3,380,000  bard  dollars.!  If  it 
is  considered  that  the  tea  alone  amounted  to  d£3,333,33S 
Sterling,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  exportation  could  not  be 
valued  at  less  than  £2,083,333,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
drain  of  specie  from  the  western  world  is  much  less  consi- 
derable than  is  generally  supposed.  In  1804,  5,  and  6, 
it  suffered  a  progressive  diminution.  The  trade  with  the 
Europeans   at   Canton   is   in   the   exclusive  possession  of 

The  Han-  twelve  privileged  merchants  called  hanni&U.    These  mer- 

1,its#  chants  make  immense  profits ;  but  a  set  of  greedy  manda- 
rins, expert  custom-house  officers,  and  wily  interpreters, 
are  supported  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  hannists  and  the 
Europeans.  These  different  classes  of  persons,  and  the 
people  of  Canton,  reap  the  profits  of  a  trade  the  extinction 
of  which  would  probably  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
greater  part  of  China. 

it  my.  China  might  undoubtedly  dispense  with  a  great  part  of 

her  army,  which  travellers  tell  us  is  innumerable.  Some 
call  it  1,462,590,  others  1,800,000.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  contradict  either  of  these  statements.     It  is  equally  cer- 

riett.  tain,  according  to  the  Chinese,  that  the  imperial  fleet  con- 
sists exactly  of  9999-  ships.  All  this  is  sufficiently  mode- 
rate for  an  empire  which  contains  333  millions  of  inhabi- 

•  De  Guigoes,  I.  267,  400.  II.  351,  360,  369.  III.  45. 

t  Renouard  de  Sante- Croix,  Voyage  aux  lndes-Orientales,  V  III.  p.  152, 160. 
Compare  with  Humboldt,  Essai  sur  le  Mexique,  V.  p.  151. 
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tants,  as  his  Excellency  Tchou-ta-tzin  officially  assured    boo* 
Lord  Macartney.  XLm. 

But  what  degree  of  confidence  can  we  place  in  these  enor-  " 
mous  statements,  when  we  find  that  a  statistical  account, 
composed  by  command  of  the  emperor  Kirn-Long,*  only 
half  a  century  ago,  made  the  number  of  peasants  who  were 
liable  to  the  manorial  tax  amount  only  to  twenty-five  mil- 
lions; when  we  find  old  censuses,  which  for  fifteen  centu- 
ries, make  the  population  of  China  fluctuate  only  between  Popuia- 
forty -eight  and  sixty  millions;!  and  when,  on  comparing 
the  tables  of  population  of  1743,  given  by  Father  Aller- 
stein9  with  those  of  Lord  Macartney  for  the  year  1795,  an 
increase  of  three  or  four- fold  is  found  to  have  taken  placed 
when,  in  fine,  we  may  see  that  each  of  these  estimates 
labours  under  evident  error,  some  of  the  numbers  being 
literal  repetitions  of  others,  and  other  sums  out  of  all  pro- 
portion ? 

Cool  and  impartial  men  rate  the  population  of  China, 
properly  so  called,  at  150  millions.  The  army,  which  may  Military 
amount  to  500,000  or  600,000  regular  troops,  and  a  million  dl8ciplillt* 
of  nomades  of  military  habits,  has  nothing  formidable  but 
its  numerical  amount  Bad  artillerymen,  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  military  evolution,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  destitute 
of  courage  and  the  military  spirit,  the  Chinese  would  pro- 
bably yield  as  easily  to  a  moderate  European  force  as  they 
have  formerly  so  often  fallen  under  the  invasions  of  the 
hordes  of  central  Asia. 

The  picture  which  we  have  now  drawn  is  conformable  to  Critical  re 
the  ideas  of  La  Perouse,  of  Krusenstern,  of  Barrow,  and  £*  adm?" 
of  De  Guignes,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  acknowledgments  rersofChi- 
of  the  missionaries;   yet  it  is  condemned  by  a  number  of n&* 
persons  who,  from  the  heart  of  Europe,  raise  encomiums 
on  China.    In  the  last  century,  China  found  her  interest- 

*  Day-syn-y-tundshi,  translated  from  the  Chinese  into  Russian,  and  thence 
into  German.    Busching's  Mag.  Glog.  XIV. 

t  De  Guignes,  Observations  stir  le  Denonibrement  de  la  Cbine.    Journ.  des 
3a vans.  Mars,  1780,  p.  155,  &c. 

£  See  the  tables  subjoined  to  this  Book. 
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book    ed  and  ardent  panegyrists  in  two  powerful  parties.     The 
xlit.    French  philosophers  and  the  Jesuits  vied  with  each  other 
""— "" — "  in  extolling  the  laws  and  the  happiness  of  that  country. 
The  philosophers  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  on  mhicli 
they  pronounced  a  judgment;   the  Jesuits   knew  a  great 
deal.    But  those  who  reason  with  impartiality  will  ne\er 
prefer  the  natural  religion  of  Confucius  to  Christianity :  nor 
will  the  free  and  high-minded  nations  of  Europe  admire  the 
arrangements  of  a  tyrannical  police,  the  annoyance  of  a 
childish  etiquette,  and  "  the  great  walls"  which  have  been 
erected  for  interrupting  the  communications  of  the  human 
mind* 
Pretended       In  the  midst  of  these  opinions,  dictated   by  enthusiasm 
oftheVm-  And  party  spirit,  we  must  particularize  those  which  relate 
pirt.         to  the  pretended   antiquity  of  the  Chinese  empire.    Wc 
know  that  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion  have  made 
it  an  important  object  of  research  to  discover  a  people 
whose  records  are  more  ancient  than  Noah's  flood,  and 
more  ancient  than  even  the  common  term  assigned  as  the 
epoch  of  the  Mosaic  creation.    The  pretended  antiquity  of 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians  having  been  reduced  to 
its  proper  value,  they  recurred  to  that  of  India  and  of  Chi- 
na.   The  wonders  of  distant  countries  were  fitted  to  inspire 
a  greater  degree  of  veneration.     China  was  represented  a* 
a  highly  civilized  and  flourishing  empire  4500  years  before 
Christ,  and  if  due  time  is  allowed  for  the  formation  of  sod 
an  empire,   it   must   have  existed  for  a  period  of  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  years.     Some  ill-informed    missionaries, 
wishing  from  motives  of  vanity  to  display  the  antiquity  o' 
an  empire  of  which  they  pretended  to  have  made  a  spiritual 
conquest,    went    blindly   into  the   same   system,    withoni 
being   aware   of   the  consequences    to   which    it    led,    A 
A.  2955.    bad  historical  compilation,  translated  from   the  Chinese.* 
Christ.       tells  us  that   Fohi   founded   the  empire  of    China  abou: 
3000  years  before  Christ,  and  that,  three  centuries  after 

*  L'Hisloire  Generate  de  la  Chine,  en  12  vol.  trad,  par  le  P.  Mai  Ma  et  IV- 
G  rosier.  J 
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this,  Hoang-ti  reigned  over  flourishing  states  which  were    booi 
1660  miles  long  and  1100  broad.  *Ln 

Unfortunately  for  such  narratives,   China  herself  has  K 
produced    historians    candid    enough    to    reject    all    the  rej«ctiD| 
fables  concerning    Fohi    and   Huang-Ti.      They    do   notj^ 
even   venture  to  vouch   for  the  traditions  respecting  the 
reign  of  Iao,  probably  an   allegorical  person,  whose  era 
is  fixed  twenty-three    centuries    before    Christ      Let  usBeforeC 
consider  in   what   the    great  actions    of    lao    consisted.2537' 
He    drained    marshes,  he    hunted    down   wild   beasts,   he 
cultivated  a  desert  country,  and  so  narrow  were  the   di- 
mensions of  his  territory  that  he  surveyed  the  whole  four  Ancient 
times  in  the  year.*    Ten  centuries  after  this,  we  find  the^c^u 
princes  of  China  moving  from  province  to  province  accom- 
panied by  all  their  subjects  nomadic  like  themselves,  and  BeforeC 
living  all  alike  either  in  caves  of  the  rocks  or  in  cabins  of 
earth.f    In  the  time  of  Confucius  the  whole  of  China  south  BefureC 
of  the  Blue  River  was  still  a  desert4    Nothing  in  the  Chi-  651* 
nese  annals  of  that  period  affords  any  evjdence  of  a  great 
nation.     There  is  no  authentic  monument  to  attest  the 
power  of  those  who  erected  it    The  books,  written  on  very 
brittle  paper   and  very  frequently  recopied,  can  give  no 
information   worthy  of  our  confidence.      And   we  further 
know  that,  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  a  barba- 
rous monarch  caused  all  the  writings  then  in  existence  to 
be  destroyed.     We  must  then,  with  the  learned   among 
the  Chinese,  give  the  history  of  China  no  farther  extension 
than  eight  or  nine  centuries  at  most  before  Christ.§    The 
hypothesis    which    finds    it   entitled    to   any    higher   an- 

•  De  Guignes  fits,  Reflexions,  &c.  Annates  des  Voyages,  VIII.  176,  Le  P. 
Ko  (Chinois)  Mem.  des  Missionaries,  I.  213.  Amyot  ibid.  XIII.  p.  171,  311. 
&c. 

t  Chy-King,  Mem.  des  Missionaries,  I.  p.  108.  Le  P.  Cibot,  ibid.  XV.  p. 
34.     De  Guignes,  Voyage  a  Pekin,  I.  p.  73. 

}  Mem.  des  Mission,  XIII.  311. 

♦  Le  P.  Premare,  preface  du  Chou-King,  p.  55.  Le  P.  Ko,  Mem.  ties  Miss. 
I.  p.  240. 
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book    tiqaity  owes  its  origin  to  the  caprice  of  some  modern  liters* 
xliv.   t\$  anj  the  vanity  of  the  emperors.* 

7     But  we  may  be  told  that  astronomical  observations,  al- 
ca/obseT-  lowed  by  M.  de  la  Place  to  be  exact,f  are  as  ancient  as 


ration*.      1100  beforo  Christ.    Laying  aside  the  objections  to 

the  authenticity  of  these  observations  is  Iiablef  admitting 
that  they  are  not  romposed  by  modern  Chinese,  they  only 
prove  that  If 00  years  before  Christ  a  civilised  tribe  and 
town  existed  which  produced  men  of  science.  Eastern 
Asia  may,  like  Europe,  have  had  her  Greeks  and  her  Athe- 
nians. There  is  a  great  difference  between  that  and  the 
formation  of  an  immense  empire.  From  1100  to  2900 
there  is  also  a  long  space  of  time.  A  shorter  interval  wit- 
nessed the  rise,  the  civilization,  and  the  extinction  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome. 
camiibit-  Even  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  our  era  China 
13*>.  *  'has  often  been  divided  into  small  states;  and,  if  her  civili- 
zation is  of  more  ancient  date,  it  must  oftener  than  once 
have  perished;  for  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  province  of  Fou-kien  in  Mangi  or  southern 
China,  ate  with  avidity  the  flesh  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
nicely  preferring  that  of  persons  in  good  bodily  condition; 
drank  the  blood  of  their  prisoners  of  war;  and  marked 
their  skins  with  hot  irons  like  the  most  savage  nations^ 
The  person  who  relates  these  facts  had  the  management  of 
a  district  of  the  country.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  from  Marco  Polo  to  M.  de  Guignes,  all  who  have  sees 
China  have  observed  facts  so  universally  tending  to  assvage 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  cherished  at  a  distance  an  admi* 
ration  of  China.  We  may  praise  the  character  of  her  policy 
in  some  particulars.  The  politician  of  Europe  may  contem- 
plate with  mixed  admiration  and  disappointment  theunyieM* 
Summary  ing  conviction  entertained  by  the  government  of  the  hazard 
sions.        of  gi v  ing  access  to  the  influence  of  our  political  intrigues j  and 

*  Le  P.  Gaubil,  Obs.  Mathem.  de  Souciet,  II.  p.  16,  17. 
t  Systeme,  du  monde,  p.  398,  405,  trois  edit. 
t  Marco-Polo,  de  reb.  Orient.  II.  67. 
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the  moral  philosopher  may  admire  the  cool  and  considerate    book 
theories  by  which  they  explain  and  account  for  the  errors    XLIV* 
both  of  one  another  and  of  other  nations,  so  favourably  con-  — — 
trasted  with  the  mysterious  reprobation  of  crime  and  boast- 
ful displays  of  forgiveness  which  have  so  often  rendered 
European  and  especially  Spanish  manifestos  ridiculous,  and 
he  may  view  with  approbation  the  firmness  with  which  they 
execute  such  acts  as  appear  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the 
state  and  social  order.     How  have  they  acquired  a  tone  so 
dignified,  and  so  unlike  that  barbarous  incapacity  tot  think- 
ing which  in  other  particulars  they  betray,  and  that  inhu- 
manity which  marks  many  parts  of  their  practical  proceed- 
ings ?    What  are  the  means  by  which  the  more  respectable 
materials  of  the  national  character  admit  of  being  improved, 
and  incorporated  into  a  consistent  system  of  social  felicity  ? 
By  what  means  can  a  condition  thus  formed  become  secure 
against  the  ambitious  intermeddling*  of  other  powers,  con- 
sistently with  a  liberal  interchange  of  social  advantages? 
and  finally,  By  what  steps  might  such  materials  be  adopted 
by  those  who  at  present  value  nothing  so  much  as  original 
genius  in  its  free,  romantic,  and  impassioned  exercises,  with- 
out weakening  their  mental  vigour  ?    These  are  problems 
of  great  interest  to  the  citizen  of  the  world,  who  flatters 
himself  that  some  Utopian  state  of  society  is  within  the  reach 
of  his  species,  while  he  is  solicitous  to  exclude  from  his  con* 
temptations  the  reveries  of  idle  imagination.     Such  a  per- 
son can  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  who  entertain  a 
spirit  of  bitter  animosity  towards  the  Chinese,  and  speak 
and  write  as  if  it  were  somewhat  unfortunate  that  so  singu- 
lar a  nation  ever  had  existence.    Yet  a  candid  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge their  virtues  need  not  be  suffered  to  generate  a 
blind  credulity  in  the  ridiculous  pretensions  which  have  so 
often  been  urged  in  favour  of  this  nation, 
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Table  of  the  Population  and  Revenue  of  China  Proper9  from 
the  Chinese  Geograghy.  Daisin-y-tund&hi. 


Provinces. 

Number  of  Pea- 
sants subject  to 
contribution. 

Tribute  of  Wheat 
in  Chinese  bu- 
shels or  dan.* 

Tribute  of  Silver 
in  lana.t 

Pe-tche-li   .     . 

3,340,544 

118,162 

2.422,128 

Kiang-nau  .    . 

4.256,712 

189,124 

5,327,614 

Shan -si  .    .    . 

1,799,895 

110,054 

2,973,242 

Shan-ton     .    . 

2,431,936 

1,271,494 

3,463,221 

Ho-nan  .     .     . 

2,527,456 

249,476 

2,605,191 

Shen-si  .     .    . 

2,262,438 

191.955 

1,450,711 

Kan-tcheoo 

451,693 

520,618 

300,506 

Tche-Kiang     . 

3,124,798 

1,363,400 

2,856,719 

Kiang-si  .    .    . 

337,069 

942,065 

1,975,711 

Hon  qtian    •    . 

752,970 

609,501 

1,308,769 

Sy-tcbooen .     . 

60,208 

656,426 

Foo-kien     .     . 

1,528,607 

297,462 

1,030,712 

Quan-iong  .     . 

1,201,320 

114,579 

1,286,198 

Quang-si     .     • 

220,690 

67,755 

375,974 

louu-nan     .     • 

237,965 

227,626 

209,582 

Quoi-tcheoo    . 

4  ,039 

123,015 

118,094 

25,165,390 

6,396,286 

28,360,800 

*  The  dan  is  equal  to  12,070  cubic  inches  French. 

t  The  lana,  according  to  some,  is  equal  to  709  Dutch  tu9  and,  according  to 
others,  to  772  or  781. 


Old  Statements  of  the  Population  of  China. 


Census  in  the  first  century   .... 
A.D.  740.  under  the  Tang  dynasty    . 
A.I).  1393,  under  Hong-Voo      .     .     . 
A.D.  1491,  under  Hiao-Tsong  .     .    • 
A.D.  1578,  under  Van-Lie    .... 

Families. 

Mouths.]: 

12,233,062 
8,412.800 

16,052,860 
9.113,446 

10,621,436 

59.594,978 
48.143,600 
60,545,812 
53,281,158 
60.692,856 

X  The  term  used  technically  in  China  in  these  statements,  at  toub  is  in  Eu 

rope. 
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Modern  Statements  of  the  Population  of  China. 
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Accordiog  to  Allerstein,  1743. 


Mouthf. 

Fong-tien       668,852 

Pc-tche-li        15,222,940 

Kiang-nau,  difided  into 

Gan-hoei 22.761,030)  j^ooo  >f*o 

and  Kiao-coo 23,161,409  ]  i0*""'*™ 

Kiang-si 11,006,604 

Tcbe-kiang 1 5,429, 69<. 

Fou-kieo 8,063,671 

Hoo-quang,  difided  into 

Hoo-pe 8,080,603  )  lgt  01A  JO« 

andHon-nan      ....     8,829,820  \  "*»W'M 

Shan-ton 26.180,734 

Ho-iiao 16  332,507 

Chan-si 0,768,189 

Chen-si,  difided  into  8i-ngan     ....      7,287,443 

and  Kan-soo 7,412,014 

Se-tchooen 2,782.976 

Kooang-tong 6,782.975 

Kooang-si        3,947,414 

Yoon-nan        2,078,892 

Koei-tcheoo 3402,722 

Total 198,213,713 


Macartney, 
1795. 


38,000,000 

32,000.000 

19.000,000 
21,000,000 
15,000,000 

27,000,000 

24,000,000 
25,000  000 
27.000.000 
18,000.000 
12,000.000 
27,0<O00O 
21.000.000 
10,000,000 
8,000,000 
9,000.000 

333,000,000 


•  This  province  being  in  Tartary,  is  not  included  separately  in  the  last  enn. 
meration. 
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THIBET. 


book       Thb  northern,  the  central,  and  the  eastern  regions  of 
xlt.    Asia,  have,  in  the  twenty  preceding  books,  passed  before 
■  qs  in  successive  review.    Its  southern  parts  still  remain, 

the  countries  of  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Bramapootra, 
and  the  Irawaddy.    All  these  rivers  have  been  thought  to 
General     descend  from  a  plateau  possessing  a  southern  inclination, 
bat  separated   by   immense  mountains  from  the  rest    of 
southern  Asia.     This  plateau  is  Thibet.     Here  we   ap- 
proach a  mysterious  and  sacred  country,  the  cradle  of  more 
than  one  system  of  religion,  and  in  the  bosom  of  which,  the 
seat  of  perpetual   winter,  the  throne  of  superstition   has 
been  erected.    But  we  must  wait  for  a  time  till  geogra- 
phical investigation  shall  be  admitted  to  profane  that  holy 
land  where  the  pretended  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty  holds 
his  sway  amidst  rocks,  forests,  and  convents. 
Marco  Po-     Thibet,  known  to  us  since  the  thirteenth  century,*  con- 
Mription    tinued  long  inaccessible  to  European  travellers.    Marco 
of  Thibet.  p0i0  did  not  enter  the  country ;  yet  he  has  given  a  very 
curious  description  of  it    According  to  him,  Tebeth  con- 
tained eight  kingdoms  ;  part  of  it  had  been  devastated  by 

•  It  it  called  tytflrir  and  Tourttr  in  the  Byzantine  history.    Wan),  Ostin- 
den,  1. 187. 
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the  armies  of  Kublal-Khan.    It  abounded  in  wild  animals ;    book 
and  travellers*  in  order  to  protect   themselves  from  their    XLV* 
attacks,  set  fire  to  the  forests  of  large  reeds,  (u  e.  bam- 
boos)  with  whirh  the  country  was  covered.    In  the  inha- 
bited parts  several  strange  customs    prevailed*     The  na-  Strang© 
tives  did  not  choose  to  marry  women  who  bad  preserved  prac  ** 
the  treasure  which  in  other  countries  husbands  so  highly 
prize.     They  entreated  strangers  to  initiate  their  young 
women   in  impure   gallantry,    and   to    leave   with    them 
trifling  presents,  as  memorials  of  their  transitory  inter- 
course.     The   females  hung   these  trophies  round  their 
necks;  and  the  greater  the  numbers  were  in  which  they  could 
display  them,  the  more  certain  were  they  of  establishing 
themselves  by  marriage.    The  country  yielded  gold,  musk, 
and  coral.* 

.  On  the  west  of  Tebeth,  Marco  Polo  placed  the  province  Province* 
of  Canicloo,  or  Ganicloo,  *here  there  was  a  lake  rich  fa^ffiKl 
pearls.  It  contained  many  of  the  musk  animals,  which 
they  called  gaddery,  mines  of  turquoises  and  of  gold,  and 
several  aromatic  plants.  This  country  seems  to  answer  to 
that  of  Gang-Desh  mentioned  in  the  Zenda- Vesta  and  in 
Ferishta,  and  was  once  considered  as  the  country  of 
the  Ganges  from  its  sources  to  its  cataracts*!  It  is  ter- 
minated on  the  east  by  the  river  Brius,  which  is  probably 
the  Bramapootra*  or  Brihmapootre,  which  carried  down 
gold  dust  mingled  with  its  sand.  Beyond  that  river 
lay  the  province  of  Caraiam,  the  capital  of  which  was 
called  lacy.  That  country,  rich  in  horses,  in  gold, 
and  in  rice,  was  infested  by  enormous  serpents.  The  in- 
habitants spoke  a  peculiar  language;  they  drank  a  spirit 
distilled  from  rice.  The  great  khan  made  war  on  the 
king  of  Mien  (u  e.  Ava)  and  of  Bangala  (Bengal)  for 
the  country  of  Caraiam.    He  took  possession  of  it  as  well 

•  Marci  Pauli  de  Reb.  Orten.  lib.  II.  cap.  36,  37.  edit.  Muller.  cap.  85.  edit. 
1508. 

t  Wahl,  p.  239—342. 
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book    as  of  Botia  immediately  adjoining.*    Botia  was  evidently 

:LLV*    the  modem  Bootan ;  and  this  Caraiam*  which  commenta- 

"  tors  have  hitherto  carried  as  far  west  as  Little  Bukharia* 

must  be  the  country  of  Asham  with  its  ancient  capital  Azoo. 

Perhaps  the  name  of  Caraiam  has  some  relation  to  that  of 

the  Garrow  mountains.    In  a  neighbouring  province  called 

Paternal     Ardondam,  or  Arcladam.f  or  Caridi4  the  men  confined  them- 

incubation.  Bejve8  ^  be|J  fo|>  fopty  dayg  ftfter  fte  de|jve|7  0f  thcjp  wjve8f 

and  nad  the  care  of  the  infant  committed  to  them.  The  only 
objects  of  their  worship  were  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  of 
their  respective  families.  Gold  abounded  to  such  a  degree 
that  every  man  wore  a  small  plate  of  that  metal  as  a  cover 
to  his  teeth ;  and  they  exchanged  it  for  an  equal  weight  of 
silver,  which  was  brought  to  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  of  Mien,  and  was  not  found  at  all  in  that  of  Caridi. 
Sorcerers,  Their  sorcerers  pretended  to  cure  the  sick  by  magic  songs, 
JJjJ^*'  to  which  they  danced  with  hideous  contortions*  till  one  of 
them,  seized  with  the  influence  of  the  demon,  fell  down  and 
declared  by  what  sort  of  sacrifices  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
ciliate the  good-will  of  the  spirit  who  dictated  his  words* 
These  are  exactly  the  juggleries  of  the  present  Shamans. 
The  capital  of  the  province  of  Caridi  was  Nokian.§  This 
is  the  name  of  a  great  river  which  runs  from  Thibet  into 
Ava.  Thus  the  country  of  Caridi  is  the  south-east  point  of 
Thibet,  and  perhaps  the  country  of  the  nation  of  the  Kariai- 
nes  which  is  spread  over  Ava.  Marco  Polo  also  mentions 
the  town  of  Ciangloo,  or  Cang)oo,fj  which  seems  to  be  the 
Dsanclo  of  the  map  of  the  missionaries. 
Progress  of  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  interesting  account  of  Mar- 
informa-    co  p0\0f  treated  at  the   present  day  with  undue  eontemot. 

tion  since  s  ,  •■«•■•«.  «**• 

M.  Polo.  It  is  more  instructive  than  that  given  by  Father  Andra- 
da  in  16*6;  and  it  was  not  till  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  the  missionaries  of  Pekin  collected 

*  M.  Polo  de  Reb.  Or.  lib.  II.  cap.  39, 40,  42, 43.  MuTler.  edit, 
t  Ibd.  cap.  41.  }  Ibid.  edit,  of  U08,  cap.  89. 

t  Edition  of  1508,  Unehian  in  Muller. 
|J  Kdition of  1508,  Can  p  loo  in  Muller. 
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more  certain  information.    Horatio  Delia  Pinna,  a  capu-    book 
chin,  spent  eighteen  years  in  the  capital  of  Thibet,  but  his     XLT* 
observations  were  not  judiciously  directed.*     Two  rapid 
visits  of  the  English,  sent  out  on  an  embassy  to  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  princes  of  southern  Thibet,  that  of  Mr.  Boyle- 
in  1774,  and  that  of  Captain  Turner  in  1784;  some  infor- 
mation derived  from  manuscripts  in  the  language  of  Thibet 
found  among  the  Kalmuks,f  and  some  verbal  accounts  given 
by  Russian  subjects  professing  the  religion  of  the  Dalai-  ' 
Lama  ;±  these  constitute  all  the  sources  of  our  information 
concerning  this  singular  country,  so  interesting  both  in  its 
physical  and  moral  aspect 

Under  tbe  name  of  Thibet  we  comprehend  all  the  countries  Boundary 
which  lie  to  the  north  of  Indostan,  to  the  east  of  Great  Buk-  of  Tbibet* 
haria»  to  the  south  of  Little  Bukharia,  to  the  south-west  of 
Tangoot,  (taking  this  name  in  its  strictest  acceptation,)  to 
the  west  of  China,  and  to  the  north-west  of  the  Birman  em* 
pire.  In  this  wide  range,  Little  Thibet  and  the  state  of 
Ladaak  in  the  west,  as  well  as  Boot&n  in  the  south,  may  be 
considered  as  separate  countries.  The  south-east  boundary 
is  little  known,  and  in  the  north  there  seem  to  be  provinces 
respecting  which  we  are  altogether  ignorant 

D'Anville  makes  Thibet  terminate  at  the  35th  degree 
of  latitude,  but  the  Jesuit  TirfTenthaler,§  positively  as- 
sures us  that  Great  Thibet  lies  on  the  north-east  of  Cash- 
mere, and  Little  Thibet  on  the  north-west  The  shortest 
road  to  Cashgar  would  be  to  go  through  Great  Thibet, 
but  that  not  being  permitted,  they  go  through  Little 
Thibet,  the  capital  of  which,  Eskerdon,  is  eight  days* 
journey  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Cashmere.  Be- 
yond it  is  Shakar.  Fifteen  days9  journey  beyond  this,  pass- 
ing through  thick  forests,  we  arrive  at  the  frontier  of  Lit- 
tle Thibet    The  caravans  take  other  fifteen  days  to  reach 

•  Horatio  della  Pinna,  Relazeone  della  missione  del  Thibet    Rome,  1742, 
(4to.) 

t  Georgii  Eremite  Alphabitum  Thibetanum.    Roma,  1762,  (4to.) 

$  Pallat,  Nout.  Mem.  da  Nord.  1.  p.  201,  &c.  IV.  p.  271,  Ac. 

*  Description  de  llnde,  II.  p.  18. 
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book    Cashgar.    From  these  Facts  the  result  seems  to  be,  that  we 
3ttV'    may  with  confidence  place  Thibet  two  degrees  at  least  more 

-  to  the  north  than  it  is  situated  on  d'Anville's  maps.     The 

Moos-Tag,  or  "  Snowy  Mountains/'  form,  according  to  the 
•Russian  accounts,  the  northern  boundary  of  Thibet,  and 
these  mountains  are  in  latitude  38°.  But  perhaps  these 
countries,  without  belonging  properly  to  Thibet,  are  inha- 
bited by  small  nomade  hordes,  dependent  on  the  sovereigns 
of  that  country.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
the  missionaries.*  Perhaps  these  countries  form  what 
d'Anville  has  marked  Turk-endh  on  his  maps ;  perhaps  also 
Turk-hend  and  Little  Thibet  are  the  same.  Turk-hend 
seems  to  mean  "  Turkestan  on  the  Indus.9' 

Various         The  general  name  of  these  countries  is  equally  uncertain 

samei.  a3  ^ejr  boundaries.  The  inhabitants  call  them  Pont  or 
Bhout,  or,  adding  the  termination  signifying  country,  Bhaut- 
yid,]  which  appears  to  mean  "the  country  of  the  god 
Boodha."  The  name  of  Thebet,  Thibet,  or  Tobbat,  known 
to  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  does  not  seem  to  be  used  in 
the  country  itself.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  corruption  of  the 
Thibetian  words,  Ten-boot,  **  kingdom  of  Boot."£  The 
Chinese  call  it  Dshan;  the  Mongols,  Baran-Tala,  or,  "the 
country  on  the  right,9'  and  sometimes  include  it  under  the 
name  of  Tangoot.§ 

fountains.  Geographers  have  spoken  with  admiration  of  the  stu- 
pendous chain  of  mountains  of  Thibet,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  a  geographical  description  of  their 
direction  or  extent.  Those  of  the  south-west  and  south 
are  at  first  very  high  and  very  steep.  They  were  till  late- 
ly considered  as  the  sources  of  the  great  river  Ganges,  but 
it  has  now  been  found  that  the  rivers  formerly  supposed  to 
run  into  the  Ganges,  are  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  Behind 
these  mountains  several  valleys  and  plateaux  arc  extended* 
partly  included  in  ludostan.  These  are  the  HimmaJeli 
mountains,  the  Iuiaus,  and  the  Heinodus  of  the  ancients : 
they  seem  to  bend  in  a  semi-circular  form  in  a  south-east 

*  Duhalde,  IV.  p.  464.  t  WahJ,  Ostindien,  1, 188. 

$  Georgii,  Alphab.  Thibet.  *  Pallas,!,  c.  I.  202. 
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direction  from  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  to  the  frontiers  of  book 
Asham.  To  the  north  of  the  river  Sam  poo  a  parallel  XLV# 
chain  rises;  and  still  farther  north  there  are  several  large  ll 

lakes.  The  chief  elevation  seems  to  be  in  the  centre  to 
the'  south  of  lake  Terkiri.  It  is  called  Koiran,  a  name 
which  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  chain,  although  that 
of  Rantel  is  given  to  the  western  part.  Here  our  present 
knowledge  ends.  We  do  not  know  if  these  chains  bear 
the  Indian  and  Chinese  name  of  Kentaisse  or  Kantaiskan, 
and  the  Tartar  name  of  Mus-Tag;  these  mountains  are 
perhaps  detached  groups,  and  Thibet,  communicating  all 
along  with  the  Ralmuks  and  Monguls,  perhaps  gradually 
passes  into  the  plateau  of  central  Asia.  The  principal 
valleys  of  this  system  of  mountains  lie  east  and  west,  and 
are  generally  open  only  on  the  south-east.  Great  natural 
features  of  this  sort  are  worthy  of  our  attention,  even  to 
prepare  us  for  forming  a  true  theory  of  the  earth.  Chumu- 
laria,  near  Phari,  on  the  frontier  of  Bootan,  is  one  of  the 
most  elevated  peaks.  On  the  west  is  the  peak  of  Langoor, 
which  seems  to  be  an  extinguished  volcano.* 

The  chief  river  of  Thibet  is  the  Bcrhampooter,  or  Rivers. 
Brahmapootra,  "  the  river  of  Brahma,"  which  receives  nu-  pjotra,** 
merous  tributaries  in  Thibet,  and  among  others  the  Sam- 
poo.  Its  course  is  first  east,  then  south-east  for  a  space  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles,  to  the  confines  of  Thibet  and 
Asham,  where  it  takes  a  turn  to  the  south-west,  and 
seems  to  suffer  a  distortion,  in  order  to  flow  into  the  sea 
close  by  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  with  which  it  is  appa- 
rently confounded ;  this  lower  part  of  its  course  is  nearly 
400  miles  long. 

The  Hoan-Ho  and  the  Kian-Ku  also  derive  their  origin 
from  the  eastern  confines  of  Thibet.  The  Irawaddy,  the 
May-Ktan  of  Laos,  the  great  river  of  Cambodia,  and  the 
Nookian,  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  Martaban,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Pegu,  derive  their  sources  from  the  eastern  part  of 
Thibet. 

These   mountainous  regions    contain  numerous   lakes.  Lake*, 
The  largest  is  the  Terkiri,  about  seventy  miles  long  and 

Alphab.  Thibet,  p.  447. 
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book    twenty-five  broad.    The  Chinese  lamas,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
XLV*     only  map  that  we  have  of  Thibet,  have  placed  several  other 
-  ■  ■-■  •'  lakes  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country.    We  know  for  cer- 
tain that  there  is  a  very  singular  one,  which  furnishes  tincal 
or  crude  borax.    Another  to  the  south  of  Lassa9  arid  called 
falte  or  Yambro,  is  in  another  respect  equally  extraordi- 
nary.     The  greater  part  of  its  area  is  occupied  with  an 
island.      It  is,  in  fact,  a  large  ditch  or  canal,  five  miles 
and  a  half  broad,  surrounding  an  island  about  a  hundred 
miles  in  diameter.*      The  smaller  lakes  even  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Thibet  are  frozen  in  winter  to  a  great  depth. 
Cliipate.        The  seasons  in  this  country  observe  a  great  uniformity 
tun.*"'*'  both  in  their  respective  temperatures,  duration,  and    pe- 
riodical return.    They  seem  to  follow  the  same  divisions 
as  those  of  Bengal.    The  spring,  from  March  till  May, 
is  remarkable  for  great  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  power- 
ful heats,  and  the  frequency  of  thunder.    The  rainy  sea- 
son   lasts  from    June   to   September;    heavy  rains  then 
fall  without  intermission,  the  rivers  become  enlarged,  run 
with  great  rapidity,  and  swell  the  inundations  of  Bengal. 
From  October  to  March,  the  sky,  constantly  serene,  is 
rarely  darkened  by  mists  or  by  clouds.      For  three  months 
of  that  season  the  cold  is  perhaps  more  rigorous  than  in 
any  part  of  Europe.    It  is  of  a  dry  and  piercing  quality  ; 
and,   though  in  a  latitude  of  26°  on  the  confines  of   the 
torrid   zone,  it  vies    with   that  of   the    Alps  under    the 
parallel  of  46°. 
Climate  of      This  rude  and  frozen   climate  becomes  milder  to   the 
lootiu.     fioUth  of  the  Himmaleh.    furncr  assures  us  that  Bootan, 
notwithstanding  its  shapeless  and  irregular  mountains,  is 
covered    with    a    perpetual    verdure,    and    adorned    with 
forests  consisting  of  trees  of  astonishing  size.    The  sides 
of  the  mountains  are  levelled,  laboured,  and  sown  by  the 
industrious  inhabitants,  and  covered  with  orchards,  corn- 
fields, and  villages.    Thibet  Proper,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
sented to  Captain  Turner's  view  nothing  but  low  hills 
bristled  with  rocks  affording  no  appearance  of  vegetation. 

Mphab.  Thibet,  p.  451. 
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dry  plains  of  uniform  and  gloomy  aspect.  The  cold  boos 
obliges  the  inhabitants  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  hollow  val-  **▼• 
leys  and  in  caverns.  " 

The  vegetation  of  Thibet  is  little  known;  the  most  sci-  Vegeta- 
entific  account  that  we  have  embraces  only  the  southern 
part  between  the  parallels  of  27°  and  29°.*  Its  agriculture  Agricul- 
has  great  physical  obstacles  to  contend  with.  At  theap-ture' 
proach  of  winter  the  valleys  are  generally  under  water; 
yet  the  rays  of  an  ardent  sun  soon  bring  the  grain  to  ma- 
turity. The  autumn  being  clear  and  serene,  the  fanner 
spreads  bis  corn  on  the  ground  to  dry,  then  employs  oxen 
to  tread  it.  The  common  species  of  grain  are  uheat,  peas, 
and  barley.  Rice  grows  only  in  the  southern  parts.  Tur- 
nips, pumpkins  and  cucumbers  are  abundant.  The  greater 
part  of  the  plants  which  travellers  have  noticed  are  such  as 
are  met  with  also  in  Europe  and  in  Bengal.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  are  forests  of  bamboos,  bananas,  aspens, 
birches,  cypresses,  and  yew-trees.  The  ash  is  remarkably 
large  and  beautiful,  but  the  firs  small  and  stunted.  On  the 
snow-clad  mountains  grows  the  Rheum  undulatum*  which 
the  natives  use  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  country  con- 
tains, both  in  a  wild  and  cultivated  state,  peaches  and  apri- 
cots, apples,  pears,  oranges,  and  pomegranates.  Among 
the  plants,  shrubs,  and  undershrubs,  Saunders  mentions  the 
drbutus  uva  ursU  the  Vitis  idsea,  or  common  whortlc-berry, 
the  Datura  fcrox,  or  Chinese  wlmrtle-berry,  which  is  com- 
mon to  China  and  Thibet,  and,  like  our  species  the  Stramo- 
nium, a  powerful  narcotic.  There  is  a  species  of  Lauras 
which  produces  a  root  called  the  bastard  cinnamon.  Marco  . 
Polo  mentions  this  production,  which  is. common  in  every 
part  of  Thibet,  under  the  name  of  zenzero  or  ginger.  The 
Cacalia  8aracenica  serves  for  the  manufacture  of  chong,  a 
spirituous  and  slightly  acid  liquor. 

Bootan  possesses  few  *  ild  animals  except  monkies ;  but  Animal*. 
Thibet  swarms   with    them.     The  musk   animal    sports 

*  Saunders,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  vol.  LXX1X.  p.  79—106. 
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book  among  these  icy  Alps.  He  becomes  the  prey  of  the  ounce, 
XLY*  and  various  other  species  resembling  the  tiger;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  true  tiger  often  removes  into  so  cold  a 
country.  The  bear,  the  wild  horse,  and  the  lion,  are  still 
mentioned  among  the  animals  of  the  country.*  According 
to  Marco  Polo,  there  are  some  dogs  as  large  as  asses.  The 
tame  horses  are  small,  hut  full  of  spirit  and  restive.  Tho 
cattle  are  only  of  middling  height.  There  are  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep,  generally  of  a  small  breed.  Their  heads 
and  legs  are  black,  their  wool  fine  and  soft,  and  their  mut- 
ton excellent.  It  is  eaten  in  a  raw  state,  after  having  been 
dried  in  the  cold  air,  and  seasoned  with  garlic  and  spices. 
The  goats  are  numerous,  and  celebrated  for  their  fine  hair, 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls.  This  grows 
under  the  coarser  hair.  We  must  not  omit  the  yak  or 
grunting  ox,f  which  nature  has  furnished  with  long  and 
thick  hair,  and  a  tail  singular  for  its  silky  lustre  and  undu- 
lating form.    In  all  the  east  this  last  is  an  article  of  luxury. 

Fish,  &c.  Marco  Polo  had  already  mentioned  that  fish  are  abundant 
in  the  lakes  of  Thibet ;  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  modern 
travellers,  and  the  particulars  which  they  give  lead  us  to 
think  that  several  of  them  are  species  not  hitherto  known 
to  our  ichthyologists.  This  author  says  that  the  lakes  also 
contain  coral. 

Mines.  Since  the  visit  paid  to  this  country  by  Turner,  we  arc 

in  possession  of  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  \wth  its 
mineralogy.  In  Bootan  this  traveller  only  found  iron 
and  a  small  quantity  of  copper.  Thibet  Proper,  on 
the  contrary,  contains  wealthy  mines ;  gold  is  found 
*in  large  quantity,  as  was  stated  by  Polo,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  powder  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  at  other 
times  in  large  masses  or  irregular  veins,  in  a  gangue  of 
hornstone  or  quartz.  There  is  a  lead  mine  two  days9 
journey  from  Teshoo-Lomboo ;  the  ore  is  galena,  and 
seems  to  contain  silver.    The  Tbibetians  work  cinnabar 

•  Alphabet.  Thibet,  p.  450. 

t  See  a  plate  of  this  animal  in  Captain  Turner's  account  of  Thibet. 
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mines,  which  are* rich  in   quicksilver;    and  they  employ    book 
that  metal  as  a  specific  in  the  same  diseases  for  which  it  is    ***** 
used  in  Europe.    There  are  some  strong  appearances  of 
copper  mines.    Rock  salt  is  very  common ;  but  in  general 
the  want  of  fuel  operates  as  a  discouragement  to  the  work- 
ing of  metals. 

Mineral  waters  arc  abundant  We  must  take  particular  Tinkal  or 
notice  of  that  production  which  is  peculiar  to  Thibet,  tinkal borR*' 
or  crude  borax.  According  to  Mr.  Saunders,  who  accom- 
panied Capt.  Turner,  the  lake  from  which  tinkal  and  rock* 
salt  are  obtained  is  fifteen  days' journey  north  from  Tcshoo- 
Lomboo.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky  mountains,  it 
receives  no  rivulets,  but  is  fed  by  brackish  springs  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  itself.  The  tinkal  is  found 
crystallized  in  the  lake,  and  is  taken  up  in  large  masses, 
which  arc  then  broken  for  the  convenience  of  carriage,  and 
exposed  to  dry.  This  article,  though  gathered  for  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time,  has  no  appearance  of  suffering  dimi- 
nution, and  most  probably  is  continually  formed  anew. 
The  lake  is  said  to  be  at  least  twenty  miles  in  circum- 
ference. For  a  part  of  the  year  it  is  frozen  over.  In  Thi- 
bet tinkal  is  employed  for  soldering,  and  as  a  flux  for  pro- 
moting the  fusion  of  gold  and  silver.  At  some  ftfture  period 
a  number  of  natural  curiosities  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in 
these  mountainous  regions.  A  large  harvest  awaits  in  this 
quarter  both  the  painter  and  the  naturalist.  From  what 
we  know  already  of  Thibet,  it  seems  to  be  another  Switzer- 
land on  a  larger  scale.  On  the  north  of  Tassisudon,  Mr. 
Saunders  observed  a  singular  rock,  which  in  the  front  view 
formed  six  or  seven  pi  last  res  of  large  circumference,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  mass,  partially  de- 
tached from  the  mountain,  projects  in  a  manner  highly 
picturesque  over  a  large  waterfall. 

The  geographical  divisions  of    Thibet  are    enveloped  Geograph; 
in  much  obscurity.     The  terms,  "high  Thibet,"  •« mid- c.al dWi" 
die  Thibet,"   and   "  low  Thibet,"  seem  to  be  arbitrary 
and    vague.     Father  Georgius*  mentions  the  following 

*  Alphab.  Thibet,  p.  417. 
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boob    provinces;  Latak*  a  kingdom  to  the  west,  in  which  he  in- 
XVfm     eludes  little  Thibet;  the  kingdom  of  Nagari;  Hor,   with 
■*" ~— '  lake  Terkiri,  Kiang,  Datim,  and  the  principality  of  Ka- 
hang.    These  four  are  in   the  north : — Amdoa  (the  Ard- 
Andam  of  M.  Polo*)  a  kingdom  to  the  east ;  Brediong  or 
Bramasiong,  a  kingdom  to  the  south ;  together  with  Tac- 
poo,  the   Bootan  of  the  English   travellers,  and  Combo  or 
Conrpo;  in   the  centre   the  province  of  Ou,   the   Wey    of 
the  Chinese  geography,  and  that  of  Szang  or  Chang.     But 
several  questions  may  be  asked  relative  to  these   alleged 
Doabu  re-  provinces. — Is  Latak  a  detached  sovereignty*  as  some  have 
pritog      maintained  ?*    Are  not  the  provinces  of  Hor  and  Kiang 
subdivisions  of  the  kingdom  of  Nagari  ?     That  of  Daum 
seems  to  be  subject  to  Kahan ;  that  of  Combo  probably  to 
Tac-po.    By  these  unions  we  may  reduce  the  number  of 
divisions  to  eight  kingdoms,  in  conformity  with  the   ac- 
count of  M.  Polo.    But  the  mixture  of  Chinese,  Tbibetian* 
and  Mongolian  names*  together  with  the  extreme  imper- 
fection of  the  maps  constructed  by  the  Chinese  lamas*  ren- 
der any  discussiou  of  these  points  as  useless  as  it  would  be 
tedious. 
Towns,         We  have  little  inforraation,concerning  the  towns  of  Thibet- 
!nd*buiid- Tne  greater  part  of  the  places  marked  on  the  map  seem  to 
ng*.         be  nothing  more  than  villages,  or  groups  of  cabins  each  sur- 
rounding some  temple.     According  to  the  official   Chinese 
geography,  the  whole  of  Thibet  contains  sixteen  towns*f 
Lassa  or  Dsassa,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Ou,  in  a  large  plain.     It  is  a  small  city*  but  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone*  very  spacious  and  very  lofty.     It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Thibetian  government,  and  of  the  Chinese  mandarins 
who  are  appointed  as  overseers.     It  is  inhabited  by  mer- 
chants and  artisans.    The  famous  mountain  seven  miles  to 
the  east  of  Lassa*  on  which  is  the  palace  of  the  Great  Lama, 
is  called  Puta-La*  or  "  the  holy  mountain.9'    According  to . 

*  Desideri,  Lettres  edifi antes,  t.  XV.  Astley's  Collection  of  Travels,  U  IV. 
p.  463. 

t  Dai-syn-y-tundshi,  in  fine. 
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the  Chinese*  this  is  only  the  name  or  the  palace,  while  the  boo 
mountain  is  called  Mar-Buli.  This  palace  or  temple,  U1 
crowned  with  a  gilt  dome,  is  sixty-two  Chinese  fathoms  in  "—"" 
height  The  exterior  is  said  to  be  decorated  with  num- 
berless pyramids  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  ten  thousand 
rooms  of  the  interior  contain  an  immense  number  of  idols 
of  the  same  precious  materials.  Sera  is  a  monastery,  with 
a  town,  at  a  short  distance  from  Lassa.  In  it  we  may 
recognize  Sera  the  metropolis,  mentioned  by  ancient  wri- 
ters.* Teshoo-Lomboo,  a  monastery  in  uhich  the  second 
Lama  resides,  contains  three  or  four  hundred  apartments 
inhabited  by  monks,  besides  temples,  mausoleums,  and 
the  palace  of  the  Lama.  The  buildings  are  all  of  stone, 
with  fiat  roofs,  and  parapets  of  heath  and  small  boughs. 
Capt  Turner  also  gives  a  description  of  some  other  palaces 
and  strong  castles.  The  forms  of  the  bridges  are  varied  Bridge* 
and  romantic.  Sometimes  they  are  formed  of  chains  ex- 
tending from  one  precipice  to  another :'  in  other  cases  they 
are  of  beams,  with  one  end  fixed  in  the  bank  on  each  side, 
while  the  other  ends  advancing  with  a  certain  elevation 
support  a  small  platform,  exhibiting  altogether  the  upper 
section  of  an  octagon. 

Tassisudon  in  the  south  is  the  residence  of  the  prince  Differ* 
of  Bootftn,  a  vassal  to  the  Lama  of  Teshoo-Lomboo.  La- townf' 
tak  in  the  west,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  said  to  be  a 
Jarge  town.  We  have  mentioned  Cianglu  or  Dsancloo 
from  Marco  Polo.  The  same  traveller  mentions  a  town  call- 
ed Sook  or  Sookoor,  near  which  the  true  rhubarb  grows. 
Forster  considers  this  as  belonging  to  Thibet,  f  We  have 
already  mentioned  it  in  speaking  of  Tangoot,  as  well  as 
that  of  Selim  or  Serin,  a  trading  place  frequented  by  the 
Chinese. 

Little  Thibet  seems  to  be  a  country  physically  and  po»  Little 
litically  distinct  from  Great  Thibet,  and  is  situated  to  the  Thib*r. 
north-west  and  north  of  Cashmere.    Ascardo  or  Esker- 
don  is  its  capital.     The  two  leading  streams  which  form 

•  Pallat,  M6ro.  du  Nord,  I.  206. 
t  Forster,  Voyages  au  Nord,  t.  II.  p.  38*. 
vol.  II.  79 
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book    the  Indus  take  their  rise  in  this  country,  or  at  least  flow 
xly.     through  it,  one  from  the  north-west,  and  another  from  the 
south-east,  and  meet  in  a  point,  and  the  river  formed  bj 
their  union  runs  a  long  way  in  a  westerly  course,  passing 
through  the  range  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh,  retaining  the  same 
direction  for  a  great  way  before  it  assumes  its  principal 
direction,  which  is  south  and  a  very  little  west.     The  geo- 
graphy of  the  upper  part  of   the    Indus  has  been  only  ot 
late  understood ;   the  stream  which   runs  from  the  south- 
east, being  formerly  only  known  in  the   upper  part  of  it& 
course,  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  thus  we  find  it   delineated  in    many  maps.    The 
city  of  Ladak  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
the  one  from  the  north-west,  and  the  other  from  the  south- 
east.    In  some  maps  we  find  another  river  farther  south, 
running  from  the  south-east  parallel  to  the  one  last  men- 
tioned, and  joining  the  united  river  formed  by  the  two  last; 
and  this  parallel  stream   receives  the  name  of  the  Indus. 
The  Sutledge  is  another  river,  which  rises  near  the  mutual 
boundary  of  Great   and   Little  Thibet,  crosses  the  Him- 
maleh  range  about  two  degrees  and  a  half  to  the  south  of 
Cashmere,  and  sends  its  waters  across  the  Punjaub  to  fall 
KenmrkB    into  the  Indus.     Merchants  from  Cashmere    repair  regu- 
counuy  of  ,ar,y  to  Yai'k™d  »"  Little  Bukharia,  passing  through  Lit- 
the  Beioot-  tie  Thibet.     They  rendezvous  at  Ludnk,  from  which  they 
tra\cl  chiefly  along  the  north- west  tributary  of  the  Indus* 
Little  Thibet  seems  to  include  several  provinces  famous 
for  their  ancient  connections.     The  country  of  the  Bcloor, 
situated  to   the  east  of  Badakshan  or  Balascia,  contains 
mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow.     Some  savages  wan- 
der in  the  midst  of  immense  forests;  but  between  these 
chains  of  mountains  a  wide  plain  was  described  as  opes-  ' 
ing,  in  which  a  number  of  streams  met  to  form  a  magnifi- 
cent river  bordered  with  rich  meadows,  in  which  flocks  of  ! 

i 

c 

*  The  account  of  the  rivers  given  in  the  original  is  somewhat  different  ud&t  [ 
author  refers  to  Wilford,  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.    Mat  ? 
precise  information  has  now  been  obtained  by  the  researches  of  various  Britsfc 
officers.    See  Mr.  Elphinstone  on  the  kingdom  of  Caubul,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Ifer* 
ray's  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Asia,-      -Tr. 
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antelopes  bounded  ;  and  where  a  horse,  previously  emaciat-    Br 
cd,  would  recover  his  vigour  in  a  few  days.     This  plain  was     X1 
called  Pamor,  or  rather  Panir,*  "the  country  of  rills."t      7 
In  this  description  of  M.  Polo,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  re-  i>am. 
cognise  the  north-west  extremity  of  Little  Thibet,  where 
one  of  the  streams  which  forms  the  Indus  takes  its  rise. 
We  find  in  the  same  country,  but  on  the  opposite  side,  Pa-  Parei 
restan  with  the  town  of  Pader4  where  we  have  placed  the 
Fadeei  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Pariani  of  Mela.     Tlie  name  of 
Baltistan,§  or  in  Sanscrit  Bala  ties  hanf\\  which  seems  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  Little  Thibet,  reminds  u<*  of  the  Ityltae 
of  Ptolemy.     This  whole  country  belongs  to  India  as  known 
to  the  Persians,  to  Herodotus,  and  to  Ctesias.     It  has  been 
considered   as   the  Serica  of  a  later  period,  though  Mr. 
Murray  gives  strong  arguments  to  show  that  Serica  must 
have  been  situated  much  farther  to  the  east.^j 

It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  the  customs  described  by 
Marco  Polo  are  still  preserved  in  the  vast  provinces  of  Thi- 
bet. Modern  accounts  contain  nothing  but  insulated  and 
imperfect  remarks  on  the  subject.  Captain  Turner  de-cbar 
scribes  the  Thibetians  as  a  mild  and  open  set  of  people.  ^^ 
The  men  are  stout,  and  have  a  little  of  the  Mongol  features. 
The  complexion  of  the  women  is  brown,  but  enlivened 
with  a  mixture  of  fresh  red.  The  clear  atmosphere  of  the 
mountains  keeps  them  in  good  health. 

Marriages  are  concluded  without  much  preliminary  ce*  Marr 
remony :  if  the  proposal  of  the  lover  is  approved  of  by  the 
relations  of  the  female,  the  latter  repair  along  with  their 
daughter  to  the  house  of  their  intended  son-in-law.  The 
friends  and  acquaintance  of  the  parties  form  their  marriage 
train.    Three  days  are  passed  in  the  amusements  of  daiir 

*  MS.  quoted  by  Muller,  in  M.  Polo,  de  Reb.  Orient.  I.  37. 

i  From  Pan  or  Panir,  water,  or  spring  in  Sanscrit,  (Vand  in  Danish).  The 
country  called  Vanda-handa  by  Ptolemy  perhaps  derives  its  name  from  the 
union  of  waters.  The  Paropamisus  of  the  ancients  is  Para-panis,  "  the  moun- 
tain of  springs  or  rills." 

%  Map  of  Cashmere,  of  Le  Gentil.  Ayen  Akberti,  II.  p.  152.  Tiefenthalfr, 
I.  60.  (in  German).  ♦  Lettres  Idifiantes  XV.  188. 

||  Ezoorvedam,  II.  118.  f  See  note  p.  46% 
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book  cing  and  music ;  and,  when  these  have  elapsed,  the  mar- 
V*rm  riage  is  considered  as  concluded.  The  priests,  debarred 
from  every  kind  of  transactions  with  females,  have  no  share 
in  the  celebration  of  marriages ;  but  the  conjugal  union  is 
considered  as  indissoluble.  The  husband  has  not  the  power 
of  discarding  a  wife  who  is  disagreeable  to  him,  nor  a  wife 
that  of  leaving  her  husband,  unless  the  same  consent  which 
created  the  union  authorises  the  separation,  and  in  that  rase 
neither  of  the  parties  is  allowed  to  form  a  fresh  connexion. 
One  singularity  of  Thibet  is,  that  polygamy  is  allowed  in 

nuraiity    this  country  in  a  sense  the  reverse  of  that  which  isrustoma- 

MDds "  py  'n  °*'iep  Pfti*ts  of  the  eastern  world.  Here  the  women  are 
allowed  a  plurality  of  husbands.  The  eldest  brother  of  a 
family  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  bis  wife;  but  she  be- 
comes the  common  property  of  all  the  brothers,  whatever  be 
their  number.  This  system,  necessarily  so  unfavourable  to 
population,  existed  also  among  the  Nabathean  Arabs,  al- 
though Pallas  calls  the  fact  in  question.* 

Rubruquis  says  that  the  Thebetians  once  practised  the 
abominable  custom  of  eating  the  bodies  of  those  relations 

^unerah.  who  died  of  old  age,  and  that  this  when  given  up  was  re- 
placed by  t'.at  of  drinking  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  moderns  make  no  mention  of  either  of  these  cus- 
toms. They  tell  us  that  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Great 
Lama  are  preserved  in  a  large  shrine;  that  the  bodies  of  the 
subordinate  priests  are  burned,  and  their  ashes  preserved  in 
small  hollow  images;  while  the  bodies  of  the  unconsecrated 
multitude  are  thrown  out  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey, 
in  large  inclosures  encircled  with  walls. 

.anguage.  The  common  Thibetian  language  resembles  in  its  nume- 
rous monosyllables  and  the  absence  of  particles  and  inflec- 
tions, the  wretched  idiom  of  the  Chinese.  Like  the  latter, 
the  Thibetians,  in  order  to  communicate  their  thoughts, 
are  obliged  to  describe  figures  in  the  air  or  in  sand.  The 
Thibetian  writings  which  have  been    found    among  the 

*  Duhalde,  IV.  57*.    Pallat,  1. 217. 
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Kalmuks  are  no  where  to   be  paralleled  for   obscurity,*    book 
9  Their  works  on  religion  are  written  in  a  sacred  language,     XLV# 
approaching  to  the  Sanscrit.       Rubruquis  had  mentioned  Writu 
previously  to  Capt.  Turner*  that  the  Thibetians  write  like  character* 
the  Europeans  from  left  to  right,  f    They  gi\e  the  name 
of  uchen  to  the  characters  which  they  employ  for  printed 
works;  tho^e  which  are  employed  for  correspondence  and 
other  ordinary  purjmses  are  called  tntir.     Both  are  alpha- 
betical letters,  but  accompanied  with  numerous  contractions 
which  give  them  something  of  a  sv  llabic  nature  J     The  Thi- 
betian  year  is  lunar,  and  the  month  consists  of  29  days. 

The  industry  of  this  people  finds  exercise  in  the  manu-  Industry. 
facture  of  shawls  or  woollen  stuffs.  The  elegant  goat's 
hair  of  which  the  shawls  are  made  is  mostly  exported  in 
a  raw  state  to  Cashmere.  The  Chinese  procure  from 
Thibet  pale  gold  dust,  coral,  lamb's  skins,  musk,  and 
woollen  stuffs.  They  sell  their  tea  and  their  porcelain  to 
the  Thibetians.  To  Nepaul  Thibet  sends  rock  salt,  tin- 
kal  or  crude  borax,  and  gold  dust;  and  receives  in  ex- 
change silver  coin,  copper,  rice,  and  coarse  cotton  stuffs. 
Through  the  medium  of  Nepaul,  Thibet  formerly  carried 
on  a  trade  with  Bengal  in  gold  dust,  borax,  and  musk; 
the  returns  consisting  of  draperies,  spices,  veils,  emeralds, 
sapphires,  lapislazuli,  and  jet.  The  jealous  and  timid 
policy  of  China,  however,  has  now  excluded  foreign  mer- 
chants from  this  country.  No  money  is  coined  in  Thibet, 
being  forbidden  by  the  principles  of  the  established  reli- 
gion, and  the  adulterated  coin  of  .Nepaul  is  the  common 
medium  of  exchange. 

The  leading   feature  of  Thibet  as  a  country,  is  that  of  Religion, 
being  the  chief  seat  of  a  religion  which  prevails  over  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  the  spiritual  head  of  which,  the  Dalai-La- 
ma, is  also  the  legal  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  col- 

*  Muller,  Detcript.  Tangut.  io  Sibir.  repertis  1747.  Ptttrsb.     Bayer,  Mas.  * 
Sin.  Pref.  p.  |09.    Georgii  Alphab.  Thibet. 

t  Rubruquis,  cb.  37. 

i  Cassiano  Bellgatti,  Alpbabetom  Taogutan.  s.  Thibetan.  Bom.  If  13. 
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book    lects   its    revenues*    though  the   Chinese    emperors   have 
XLV#     got  absolute  command  of  them  by  a  military   occupation  % 
of  the  chief  places*  under  the  pretext  of  a  pious  protection. 
The  superstitions  of  Central  Asia  are  divided   into   three 
principal  branches.  Shamanism.  Braminism,  and  Lamaisni. 
Distinct' n  Shamanism  has  the  honour  of  being  the   most   ancient  of 
toaman-    ^e  tnree  creeds.     It  is  mentioned  b>  Strabo.   Clement  of 
ism,  Brah- Alexandria,  and  Porphyry.     Strabo  gives  the  professors  of 
andLama-  '*  'n  ^8  t,tne  ^ie  name  °f  Gherinans,  Clement  that  of  Sar- 
***"•  mans,   and  Porphyry   that  of  S»maneans.      The   Shaman 

priesthood  cultivated  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the 
Brahmins  allow  that  they  owe  to  them  all  their  scientific  in- 
formation. The  latter  still  read  the  few  books  of  the  Sha- 
mans which  jre  in  their  possession  with  the  same  respect 
which  we  show  to  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
But  the  ancient  Brahmins  accused  the  Shaman  priests  of 
idolatry  ;  persecuted  and  expelled  them  from  Iudostan. 
This  object  they  only  accomplished  by  degrees;  but  iu 
the  end  they  obtained  such  complete  success,  that  for  six 
hundred  years  none  of  the  Shaman  priests,  nor  any  fol- 
lowers of  their  doctrines,  have  been  found  to  the  west  of 
the  Ganges.*  The  ancient  Shamans  established  no  suc- 
cession in  their  numberless  gods  in  time  or  place,  and  no 
order  of  generation.  The  theogony  of  the  Lamaists,  on 
the  contrary,  teaches  that  by  means  of  a  mysterious  opera- 
tion executed  in  the  person  of  the  Grand  Lama,  the  same 
divinity  subsists  eternally  in  this  supreme  pontiff  under 
different  human  forms  which  he  deigns  successively  to 
assume. 
Extension       Shamanism  has   given   rise  to  the  superstitious  opinions 

of  Bhama 
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*  and  practices  which  constitute  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Mongols,  who,  deprived  of  the  use  of  written  language, 
have  preserved  it  by  tradition.  To  this  system  we  must 
still  refer  the  belief  of  the  idolatrous   nations  of  Siberia, 

*  such  as  the  Booriaites,  the  Yakoots,  and  some  Tartars 
who  are  neither  Mahometans  nor  Christians.     The  cele- 

*  P&tis  do  la  Croix,  Historic  du  Chris tianisme  dans  llnde,  liv.  6. 
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brated  idol  of  the  Siamese  and  Pegu  ana,  the  same  which 
is  also  worshipped  by  other  races  under  different  appella-  **•*• 
tions,  is  called  Sommonakodom.  In  the  Tartar  and  Per- 
sian  languages,  the  termination  kodom  is  the  word  for  a 
god.  In  the  first  part  of  the  name,  therefore,  Sommon,  we 
see  the  resemblance  to  Shaman.  The  Mongols  call  this  idol 
Chichimoonu  and  the  Kalmuks  Chakamoona;  in  Thibet  it  is 
called  Mahamooni,  a  Sanscrit  term,  signifying  "  the  great 
saint."  It  is  the  famous  Chaka  of  the  Chinese,  called  Fo 
after  he  was  deified** 

"Fo,"  says  the  learned  Fischer,  f  "seems  to  us  to  be  the  It*  idtmii 
Bod  or  Budha  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome.  Bod  seems  to  mean  ^ij^^eo; 
deity  in  general;  and  Bod-et-tan  or  Boodistan,  the  name  Fo  and  oi 
given  to  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  signifies  'the  divine  coun- 
try/ "  My  opinion  is  that  the  B  has  been  changed  into  F 
by  the  Chinese ;  for  neither  the  Thibctians  nor  the  Mongols 
have  this  last  letter  in  their  alphabet.  The  word  Bad 
makes  its  appearance  in  different  ways  in  India  and  Mon- 
golia. Paooti-Ziat  (frhirh  signifies  lord  Paooti)  is  still  a 
name  frequently  given  to  the  idol  Somraona-kodom.  Be  is 
the  name  which  the  Booriaites  give  to  their  wise  men  or 
sacrificing  priests.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  the  term 
Boodha  is  used  to  express  the  day  which  corresponds  to  the 
third  of  our  week.  Boodha  Faran  is  the  term  applied  to  it 
in  Sanscrit ;  and  the  expressions  Boodda-Iedina,  Fan- 
Paoot,  Booda-Kiroomei,  signify  the  same  thing  among  the 
people  of  Candi  in  Ceylon,  of  Si  am,  and  of  Malabar. 
From  these  circumstances  it  appears  that  Sommona-kodom, 
Chighimooni,  or  Chichimooni,  Chakchimoni,  Chaka,  Fo, 
and  Boodda,  are  the  same  deity  under  different  names. 

La  Loubere,  a  judicious  writer  and  enlightened  scholar,  Etymolog 
ta  maintains  that  the  word  Shaman  is  derived  from  the  PaA/i°uthtwor 
language,  or  that  in  which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Siamese 
are  written,  and  signifies  a  hermit.    This  etymology  is  in 


i 
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gf  *  Pallas,  Mem.  sur  les  peuplcs  Mongols,  II.  p.  6. 

f  r  Fischer,  Histoire  de  la  Siberie,  extrait  par  Stollenwerck. 
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book    conformity  with  the  following  passage  of  Clement  of  Alex- 

**»▼•     andria  on  the  Sarmans:  M  There  are  hermits  which  do  not 

live  in   to*ns  or  even  in  houses;  they  clothe  themselves 

with  the  bark  of  trees,  live  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of 

the  earth,  and  drink  water  out  of  the  palm  of  the  hand." 

The  opinion  of  D.  Kaempfer  does  not  differ  very  widelj 
from  this.  He  says  that  Shaman  signifies  a  man  exempt 
from  passions.*  Besides  this,  the  denominations  of  Sha- 
man and  Talapoitt  have  the  same  meaning:  the  first  belong- 
ing  to  the  l'ahli  language ;  the  second  to  the  common  collo- 
quial languages  of  Siarn. 
Origin  of  Fischer  gives  a  modern  origin  to  the  religious  system 
Onyalai-  whjrh  prevails  in  Thibet,  or  Dalai  Lamaism ;  he  finds  in  it 
a  mixture  of  Buddism  with  the  corrupted  Christianity  of 
the  Ne8torians*  The  Thibetians  themselves  do  not  trace 
their  authentic  history  farther  back  than  the  year  790. 
The  travellers  of  the  thirteenth  century  know  nothing  of 
the  Dalai-Lama.  Rubruquis  seems  to  have  had  some  know- 
ledge of  him,f  but  he  speaks  chiefly  of  the  fanaticism  of 
some  Nestorians,  to  whom  he  gives  a  spiritual  head,  whoso 
residence:}:  was  in  a  town  of  China  called  Seghin.  He  also 
mentions  another  worship  practised  among  the  idolaters, 
whom  he  calls  Touinians,  and  vthom  he  at  the  same  time 
considers  as  Manic  hees§  Marco  Polo  mentions  a  Chinese 
town  called  Ztin-Ghoui,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  consi- 
ders as  NeHtorian  Christians. 

Carpin  takes  the  O  ignore  for  Chrintiana  who  followed 

the  Nestoriao  heresies,)/  and  the  Jesuit  Gaubil,   adopting 

the  same  opinion,  asserts  the  Eygoors  or  Ooi'goors  to  be 

Christians.^ 

Neitori-        Many  other  writers  assert  that  the  Christian  religion  is 

ove/om^  sPl*ad  through  Tangoot,  China,  and  the  countries  occu- 

traiAsia.  pied  by  tbe  Mongolian  nations,  and  has  had  its  zealous 

*  Hist,  da  J*pon,  I.  p.  46.  edit.  d'Aiflsterdam,  1732,  in  16mo. 
t  Voyage  du  Rubruquis,  ch.  26.  $  Id.  ch.  28,  47. 

I  Id.  ch.  48.  ||  Voyage  de  Carpin,  art.  5.  p.  40.     * 

m  Observations  Mathematiques,  &c.  edit,  du  P.  Soucict,  1.  p.  224. 
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partisans  in  the  bosom  of  the  reigning  dynasties.     Yet,  ac-    »oo 
cording  to  all  accounts  in  which  the  present  state  of  these     XL1 
countries  is  described,  no  traces    of  Christianity   subsist  *       7 
among  them,  with  the  exception  of  China,  where  that  reli-  *„bstiti 
gion  was  preached  anew  by  the  modern  missionaries  of  the  f?r  **el 
church  of  Rome.    The  religion  of  the  Dalai-Lama  on  the 
contrary,  is  preserved,  extended,  and  established  among 
the  people  of  Tangoot,  in  Mongolia,  in  the  Kalmuk  country, 
in  certain  kingdoms  of  India,  and  even  in  China.     Might  it 
not  be  supposed,  says  Fischer,  that  Ncstorianism  was  an- 
ciently introduced  into  upper  Asia;  and  that  the  priests 
who  propagated  this  heresy,  and  their  proselytes,  deprived 
at  so  great  a  distance  of  all  intcrcouse  with  societies  really 
Christian,  departed  farther  and  farther  from  Christianity, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  superstitious  practices  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  lived,  till  every  trace  of  the  Chris- 
tian character  was  effaced  ? 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  which  we  consider  as  de» 
inonstrated,  Lamaism  cannot  boast  of  an  ancient  origin. 
It  is  made  up  of  ideas  taken  from  the  doctrine  pf  the  an- 
cient Shamans,  and  usages  belonging  to  the  more  modern 
worship  of  the  Christians.     From  the  former  it  adopts  the  Mixtur 
opinions  relative  to  Fo,  and  the  transmigration  of  souls  \  ££££ 
from  the  latter  its  rites  and  observances.     Lamaism  and  a»d  "t 
Christianity,  (at  least  the  Christianity  of  the  church  of 
Rome,)  have  striking  features  of  mutual  resemblance. 

"As  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Thibet,"  says  Captain 
Turner,  "  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  they  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Thibctians 
meet  in  chapels  for  their  religious  services ;  there  they  sing 
alternately  and  in  chorus,  accompanied  by  noisy  instruments. 
Indeed  I  never  have  been  present  at  their  worship  without 
being  struck  with  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  that 
which  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  Romish  churches."  Their 
monks  go  with  the  head  shaved.  They  havo  their  female 
nunneries.  The  dress  of  the  Gilons  has  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  European  priests.  These  resemblances,  which 
some  have  employed  as  arguments  against  the  divine  origin 

vox.  ii.  80 
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book    of  Christianity,  ought  all  to  be  regarded  as  traces  of  Nes- 
XLV*     {onanism. 

~  Thibet  resembles  Rome  also  in  another  particular.     It 

cciesiasti-  was  subject  for  some  time  to  secular  princes  called  Tsan- 
ii  govern-  pa.  ^e  Lama  resided  at  Lassa,  with  a  power  resembling 
that  of  the  spiritual  prince  of  Japan.  The  Eleuth  Kal- 
muks  subdued  this  secular  prince,  and  transferred  his 
power  to  the  Lama.*  Differences  arose  between  the  old 
or  red  lamas  and  the  yellow  lama,  who  by  the  influence  of 
China  obtained  the  ascendancy.  In  1792,  the  people  of 
Ncpaul  having  committed  great  ravages  in  this  country, 
the  Emperor  of  China  sent  an  army  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Grand  Lama ;  since  which  period  a  chain  of  military 
posts  prohibits  all  intercourse  between  Bengal  and  Thibet, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  English  nation  and  of 
geographers. 

The  Lama  was  in  the  practice  of  naming  a  tipa  or  secular 
ruler,  who  is  now  replaced  by  a  gioon-wan  or  prince  go- 
vernor sent  by  China.    The  laws  of  Thibet,  like  its  reli- 
gion, have  a  great  conformity  with  those  of  the  Hindoos. 
opuia-      There  is  no  census  to  show  the  population  of  this  country. 
on#  The  Chinese  reckon  3S,0Q0,000  of  inhabitants,  probably  ten 

times  the  real  number.     The  population  ought  constantly  to 
diminish,  if  it  is  true  that  the  number  of  men  exceeds  that  of 
women.     If  wc  may  form  an  opinion  from  the  facility  with 
which  the  Kalmuks  conquered  Thibet,  we  should  suppose 
.rmy.        that  this  country  cannot  raise  an  army  of  50,000  men.     Its 
revenues  may  be  concluded  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  pover- 
ty of  the  people. 
pintuai        ^ut  this  prince,  whose  temporal  power  is  so  limited,  is 
°Wg  °fd  ^ie  vl8'k'e  divinity  of  a  great  part  of  Asia.    He  is  the  Fo, 
,ama.       the  Budha  himself,  clothed  with  the  human  form.    The  di- 
vine spirit  is  supposed  after  quitting  one  body  to  enter  a 
new  one ;  and  thus  under  a  succession  of  forms  the  head 
of  the  church  keeps  up  the  miracle  of  his  perpetual  exist- 
ence.   It  is  said  that  a  heavenly  odour  is  exhaled  from  his 

*  Duhalde,  t.  IV.  p.  50. 
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whole  body;  that  flowers  grow  beneath  his  footsteps ;  and    boo; 
that  in  the  most  parched  desert  springs  flow  at  his  word  of    XLT 
command.     It  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  refuse  excreted  from 
bis  body  is  collected  with  sacred  solicitude  to  be  employed 
as  amulets  and  infallible  antidotes  to  disease.* 

This  mysterious  personage  appeared  to  many  of  the  is  he  ti 
learned  to  have  some  connection  with  the  famous  Prester  john^o 
John,  whose  celestial  and  immortal  kingdom  so  much  oc-travelh 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  geographers  and  historians  of 
the  middle  age.  The  plausible  reasons  by  which  these 
views  are  supported  are  the  following :  Three  travellers, 
Carpin,  Rubruquis,  and  Marco  Polo,  have  spoken  of  Pres- 
ter John,  and  each  in  his  own  way.  Carpin  represents 
him  as  king  of  India*f  Rubruquis  gives  him  the  samo 
title,  and  assigns  to  him  the  horde  of  the  Naimans  as  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  which  horde,  he  says,  professes  the 
Christian  religion.:):  Marco  Polo  agrees  with  the  Francis- 
can monk  in  giving  this  prince  the  denomination  of  Oonk- 
Khan,§  and  in  making  him  a  Christian.  Oonk-Kban  seems 
to  signify  "  a  great  prince"  in  Chinese.  This  name 
lias  been  given  in  a  particular  manner  to  a  Kalmuk  prince 
celebrated  for  his  conquests,  but  to  whom  none  of  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  Prester  John  or  Prete-Ianni  are  at  all 
applicable.  This  word,  which  by  the  meaning  which  it 
appeared  to  express  in  the  Italian  or  French  language  led 
the  travellers  into  an  error,  ought  undoubtedly  to  bo  re- 
ferred to  some  oriental  language.  Of  all  the  etymologies 
which  have  been  contrived,  one  of  the  most  plausible  is  that 
of  Scaliger,||  who  considers  the  name  as  of  Indian  origin, 
and   with  some  alteration  representing  the  words  prest6- 

*  "  II  est  hors  de  doute  que  le  contenu  des  sa  chaise  percle  est  denotement 
recueilli ;  les  parties  sol  ides  sont  distributes  comme  des  amulettes  qti'on  porte 
au  cou ;  le  liquide  est  pris  hiterieureraent  comme  une  inedecine  infallible/1 
See  Pallas,  I.  212. 

t  Carpin,  art.  5.  p.  42.  £  Rubruquis,  ch.  XIX.  p.  36. 

9  Marco-Polo,  liv.  VI.  ch.  61,  et  64. 

j|  Scaliger  de  Emendatione  Temporum,  p.  627. 
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book    ieghan,  (prcste-ghiani  or  hianU)  which  signify  the  M  univcr- 
X1V#     sal  messenger,"  the  "  apostle  of  the  world." 
"  It  is  well  known*  that  the  Nestorian  patriarchs  assnm- 

>storian  ed  the  title  of  catholic  or  ecumenical,  a  title  which  in  some 
lT,archs  measure  corresponds  to  the  last   mentioned   interpretation 
?  of  Prcster  John.     IF  therefore  we  suppose  (and  what  well 

informed  man  would  dispute  the  point  ?)  that  the  Nesto- 
rian missionaries  penetrated  a  very  great  uay  into  the  high 
regions  of  Asia,  we  shall  be  led  by  the  analogy  of  the 
names  to  consider  *the  chief  of  these  sectaries  as  the  pre- 
tended sovereign  pontiff  of  Marco  Polo  and  of  Ruhruquis  ; 
and,  as  all  writers  testify  that  Prester  John  presided  over 
a  Christian  community,  the  inference  will  be  that  he  was 
the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorian  churchy  or  else  a  bishop  de- 
legated by  this  patriarch,  who,  exercising  a  supreme  power 
at  a  distance  from  the  head  on  whom  he  was  dependent, 
received  or  claimed  the  proud  title  of  Universal,  Catholic* 
and  Ecumenical,  though  not  due  to  his  rank.  We  are 
tempted  to  consider  this  Nestorian  patriarch  as  the  same 
person  with  the  Dalai-Lama.  It  is  only  since  the  reign  of 
Kaiuk-Khan,  grandson  to  the  celebrated  conqueror  Gen- 
ghiz,  that  we  hear  at  all  of  the  word  Lama,  or  Dalat- 
Lamaf  in  Mongolia,  the  country  in  which  Prester  John  is 
said  to  have  held  his  double  empire.:):  Father  Andrada  was 
(in  1624)  the  first  European  who  made  mention  of  the  Da- 
lai-Lama ;§  and  Bernier  speaks  of  him  as  an  extraordinary 
personage  who  was  imperfectly  known. 

It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  writers  of  past  ages 
who  treated  of  the  Nestorians  and  Prestor  John  say  no- 
thing of  the  high-priest  of  the  Lamaists;  and  we  perceive, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  proportion  as  this  last  personage 
begins  to  produce  a  sensation,  the  Nestorian  name  begins  to 
be  forgotten  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mongolia  and  TliU 

*  Renaudot,  Anciens  Relations  cle  l'lndc  et  cle  la  Chine,  p.  238,  &<\ 
t  Rubruquii,  du  19.  Marco-Polo,  liv.  I.  cb.  51. 
%  Gaubil,  p.  105,  et  143  a  la  note, 
t  Duhalde,  t,  IV.  p.  176. 
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bet.    What  conclusion  are  \ye  to  draw  from  all  these  consi-    booi 
derations  ?  Only  that  a  universal  patriarch  attracted  a  sort     XLV< 
of  veneration  and  renown  under  a  foreign  name,  or  most "     ~ 
probably  under  his  proper  title  translated    into    another  gion. 
language.     The  expressions*  of  unhersal  patriarchy  Pr6- 
tre-Jehan  and  Dela'i-Lama,  may  then  denote  the  same  per- 
son and  the  same  dignity.     Hut  as  Rubruquis  and  Marco 
Polo   place   the    kingdom   of   Presto r  John  on   the   tracjc 
which  they  traversed,  and  cotisequi  ntly  in  Mongolia*  and 
at  a  great  distance  from  Thibet,  it  appears  still  more  na- 
tural to  recognise  in  this  sovereign  pontiff  only  a  momen- 
tary object,  a  Nestorian  bishop  uho  by  his  talent  held  a 
great  ascendency  over  some  tribe  of  the  Mongols.     Fame, 
which  exaggerates  every  thing  conspicuous,  may  be  allowed 
to  have  created  the  remainder. 

On  the  west  of  Little  Thibet  we  find  a  small  country  Caufi- 
which  merits  our  notice  chiefly  on  account  of  the  singulari- 
ty of  its  inhabitants  in  manners  and  opinions.*  They  seem 
to  be  independent,  but  they  are  more  naturally  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  book  than  with  any  other. 
The  country  has  received  from  the  Bukharians  and  Afghans 
the  name  of  Caufiristan,  and  the  people  that  of  Caufirs,  a 
term  which  signifies  infidel,  and  is  intended  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  believers  of  the  Koran. 

Caufiristan  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  range  of  Hin-  Akpect  oj 
doo-Coosh  adjoining  Afghanistan,  and  a  portion  of  Beloot-  J^.00111* 
Tag.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Kaushkar,  (a 
different  country  from  Cashgar  in  the  Kalmuk  country,) 
on  the  north  by  Badakshan,  and  on  the  west  and  north- 
west by  Balk.  On  the  east,  it  extends  for  a  great  distance 
towards  the  north  of  Cashmere,  where  its  boundary  is  not 
exactly  known.  It  is  an  Alpine  country,  composed  of 
snowy  mountains,  deep  pine  forests,  and  small  but  fertile 
valleys  which  produce  large  quantities  of  grapes,  and 
feed  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  while  the  bills 

*  See  Mr.  Elphinstone's  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caobul,  Appeo.  p.  617, 
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book    arc  covered  with  goats.    The  grain  is  inferior  both  in  qua- 
uv*     lity  and  abundance.     The  common  kinds  are  wheat  and 

— ~ "~ "  millet.  The  roads  are  only  fit  for  traTellers  on  foot,  cross- 
ed by  many  torrents,  which  are  passed  by  means  of  wooden 
bridges,  or  swinging  bridges  made  of  ropes  of  osier.  The 
villages  are  built  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  the  roof  of  one  row 
forming  the  street  of  the  row  above.  The  valleys  are  well 
peopled.  Camdaish,  the  capital  of  the  Caumojee  tribe,  con- 
sists of  500  houses  ;  and  the  tribe  has  ten  villages. 

nhabi-  The  people  have  no  general  name  for  their  nation.     The 

Mussulmans  distinguish  them  into  the  Seaposh  (i.  e.  black 
vested)  or  Tor  (black)  Caufirs,  and  Speen  or  white  Caufirs, 
epithets  taken  from  their  dress.  All  of  them  are  remarka- 
ble for  fair  and  beautiful  complexions,  but  those  of  the 
largest  division  wear  a  vest  of  black  goat-skin,  while  the 
others  dress  in  white  cotton.  They  have  several  lan- 
guages, all  allied  to  the  Sanscrit  They  have  all  one  pe- 
culiarity, that  of  counting  by  scores,  which  they  square, 
cube,  and  multiply  constantly  by  twenty  as  high  as  they 
have  occasion,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  form  hundreds, 
thousands,  and  higher  numerical  powers  by  multiplying  ten 

\rethey     successively  by  itself.     These  circumstances  are  adverse  to 

Vomthe     an  opinion  which  has  bad  some  currency,  that   they  are 

Greeks?  descended  from  the  Greeks,  and  were  left  in  this  country 
by  Alexander.  The  only  feature  favourable  to  that  hypo- 
thesis is,  that  they  make  use  of  raised  seats,  and  cannot  sit 
in  the  manner  of  the  other  Asiatics.  The  most  general  and 
credible  account  of  them  is,  that  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Mussulmans  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahar,  and, 
after  a  frequent  change  of  abode,  settled  finally  in  their 
present  territory. 

Religion.  They  believe  in  one  God,  whom  they  call  Imra,  or  &a- 
gurif  but  venerate  numerous  idols  of  stone  or  wood,  which 
repreaent4igreat  men  deceased.  They  attach  the  utmost 
importancqjty)  the  virtues  of  liberality  and  hospitality;  these 
constitute  *mQI)g  them  the  highest  claims  to  future  happi- 
ness and  even  deification  after  death,  while  the  opposite  vices 
are  threatened  with  hell.     They  have  solemn  sacrifices  and 
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long  ceremonies  and  prayers,  not  failing  to  pray  for  the  boo: 
extirpation  of  the  Mussulmans,  whom  they  regard  with  in-  M* 
vincible  aversion.  Their  men,  young  and  old,  are  honour- 
ed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Mussulmans,  whom  they 
have  killed  or  lamed.  They  have  hereditary  priests,  who 
possess  but  little  influence  in  their  community.  When  a 
child  is  born,  it  is  carried  with  its  mother  to  a  house  built 
for  the  purpose  without  the  village,  there  to  remain  for 
twenty-four  days,  during  which  period  the  mother  is  consi- 
dered as  impure.  The  women  arc  separated  in  a  similar 
manner  at  certain  other  periods.  The  marriage  ceremonies 
are  conducted  without  any  function  of  the  priesthood.  The 
women  are  not  concealed ;  their  immoralities  are  punished, 
but  not  deeply  reprobated.  They  have  slaves  both  male  and 
female  of  their  own  people.  They  do  not  enslave  such  Ma- 
hometans as  they  take  in  war,  the  glory  of  killing  them  be- 
ing much  more  highly  valued.  It  is  in  the  course  of  violent 
contests  among  the  Caufir  tribes  themselves,  and  in  cases  of 
oppression  practised  by  the  strong  against  the  weak,  that 
they  make  slaves.  Persons  in  the  servile  condition,  however, 
arc  not  ill  treated.  They  have  some  peculiar  customs  con- 
nected with  their  funerals.  A  strange  account  is  given  of 
their  ceremonies  of  condolence:  A  person  paying  a  visit  to 
another  who  has  lost  one  of  his  relations,  throws  his  cap  on 
the  ground  when  he  enters  the  house,  then  draws  his  dagger, 
and  seizing  the  hands  of  the  afflicted  person,  makes  him  rise 
and  join  him  in  dancing  for  some  time  round  the  apartment. 

It  is  uncertain   whether  they   have  any  acknowledged  Govern 
magistrates :    if  there  are,  they  possess  very  little  power, mcn  ' 
every  thing  being  done  by  consultations  among  the  rich 
men.    The  rich  are  called  khans,  a  word  which  they  have 
borrowed  from  their  neighbours;  but  they  have  notifies 
properly  their  own.    Their  dress  consists  of  goat  skina  Dnu. 
with  the  hairy  side  outermost,  or  cotton  robes.    Sokie  have 
a  cotton  shirt  under  their  other  dress,  and  they  wear  cot- 
ton trowsers  worked  over  with  flowers  in  red  and  black 
worsted.    The  women  have  their  hair  plaited,  fastened  over 
the  crown  of  the  head,  and  covered  with  a  small  cap  and  tur- 
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book    ban.    They  also  wear  silver  ornaments,  and  cowrie  shells. 
UT*     Their  virgins  wear  a  red  fillet  round  the  head.    Both  sexes 
-— — —  have  car-rings,  bracelets,  and  rings  round  the  neck,  which 
are  sometimes  of  silver,  but  ofteniT  of  brass  or  pewter. 
With  the  men  these  ornaments  are  assumed  after  the  age  of 
manhood,   with   much   ceremony   and   expensive   feasting. 
Souses.     They  are  laid  aside  on  occasions  of  mourning.    The  houses 
are  of  wood,  with  celhu s  for  the  family  stores.     Their  food 
?ood.        consists  of  dairy,  fruits  and  flesh,  which  they  prefer  almost 
raw.     They  wash  their  hands  before  eating,  and  generally 
begin  with  some  kind  of  grace.    Ail  persons  of  both  sexes 
drink  wine  to  great  excess,  but  they  do  not  become  quarrel- 
er*,       some  in  their  cups.    Their  arms  are  a  bow  with  barbed  ami 
sometimes  poisoned   arrows,  and   a  dagger.    They  have 
lately  learned  the  use  of  fire  arms  and  swords.     They  gene- 
rally fight  by  ambuscade.     The  Mahometan   nations   arc 
those  with  whom  they  are  most  habitually  at  war.     When 
■'  pursued  they  unbend  their  bows,  and  use  them  as  leaping 
poles  by  which  they  bound  with  the  utmost  agility  from  rock 
to  rock.     The  Mahometans  of  Afghanistan,  and  others  have 
sometimes  confederated  to  make  a  ferocious  exterminating 
invasion  of  their  territory,  and  have  met  in  the  heart  of  it, 
but  have  been  obliged,  hy  the  harassing  and  destructive 
mode  of  warfare  practised  by  the  Caufirs  to  abandon  the 
cnterprize.     When  taken  apart  from  these  cherished  and 
bitter  antipathies,  the  Caufirs  arc  a  kind-hearted,  social, 
and  joyous  race. 
Caushkar.      The  country  already  mentioned  lying  on  the  north-cast  of 
Caufiristan,  and  called  Kaushkar,*  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  Cashgar  near  Y  ark  and.     If  the  names  are 
not  originally  different,  the  same  name  is  applied  to  totally 
different  countries.     Kaushkar  is  high  and  cold.    The  in- 
habitants  live  chiefly  in  tents.     They  are  at  present  Maho- 
metans, and  subject  to  four  petty  despotisms. 

•  Set  Elphin? tone's  Account  of  Caubul,  Appendix,  p  62? 
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